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PAGES FROM THE PAST 


r.— A VOllOOTTEN CONTKOVEKSA' 

Anionj; tli« many paiutiiiijs by Robert Home which are in 
the possession of the Asiatic Socit?ty of Bengal, is a portrait 
of Sir (ieorgo Ililaro Barlow, Baronet and Iv. C. B., one of 
the few in(Mnbors of the Fadian Civil Service who have lilled 
the oince of (Jovernor-CJencral. It is to he feared tliat he is 
little rememhered to-day : yet he was in his time one of the 
central figures of a hot controversy. The inner history of the 
storm which arose over the (jncstion of his confirmation in the 
appointment, is told in the Diary of Joseph I’arington, a Royal 
Academician who livtd and took notes in the time of King 
Ceorgo the Third, and whose fascinating scraps of contempo- 
rary gossip have lately become available to the general public 
through the entei'prisc of tiiat great Tjondon newspaper, the 
Morn niff Vast. 

AVhon the news reaclieil England of the death at (Jhazipore 
'of Lord Cornwallis on October 5, IS05, it was known that 
Sir George Barlow, the Senior AFemher of Council, had, in 
accordance W’ith precedent, assumed temporary charge of the 
administration. The qiiestion arose ; was he to he made puora, 
or was a successor to Lord Cornwallis to he sent out from 
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home ? The Court of Directors sup^iorted tlie claims of 
Barlow. Ho had entoi*e(l the Bengal Civil Service 
ill 1779 and had taken a prominent part in carrying out the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal during the firat t(?rm of oiTicc 
of Lord Cornwallis (1780-1793). In 1801 he became Member 
of Council, and in the following year was designated as provi- 
sional Governor-General, in the event of a vacancy. There 
was, therefore, every justification for the support extended to 
him by the Ilon’ble Court. Historians, however, have not 
dealt very kindly with his reputation. Although he might bo, 
and was, a capable departmental official, he made, wc are 
assured, an exceedingly bad head of the Government. Ho has 
been described as the “ meanest of tlu‘ Governor-Generals.” A 
man of raedioci'e abilities and unpopular manners, his narrow- 
ness of view was rendered the mon? dangerous, we are fold, by 
the extreme pcr.sonal dislike which he inspired. 

The picture thus presented is not attractive; but the rul- 
ing party at the India JIou.se were concerned only with the 
fact that Barlow subordinated his own feelings, whateverr they 
might be, to the paramount necessity of travelling along the 
lines laid down for him in Leadenhall Street. While Lord 
Wellesley wa.s in power, he had shown himsidf to be a-zealou.s 
subordinate of his ; but he now set his face in the opposite 
direction. In order to appreciate the antipathy to M'ellcsh'v's 
policy, w'hich had become so marked in Hngland, it. must be 
borne in mind that the tr..!:isury was ejnpty. Tin; exploits of 
M^ellcsley yielded ” little other prolit except brilliant gazettes," 
said Cornwallis : and the .saying was not without its truth. The 
extension of British dominion was bound to bring its financial 
reward in the eml : hut the (’oiii[Kiiiy’s sliaruliolders wen? 
more occupied with the present shrinkn^e in their dividends. 
Cornwallis was, therefore, s(!iit out for the second time with 
orders to pursue a very difTereiit policy — so dilTereiit tlnit 
Charles Metcalfe described it as “ disgrace without compensation, 
treaties without security, and peace without tranquillity. 
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Barlow did not hesitate to follow along the same road. *He 
quarrelled with Lake and drove him to resign his office oE 
Gomniander-in-chief : but he made his position at the India 
House secure hy concentrating upon the provision of the 
investment of goods for sale in England. So successful was 
he iu this direction that he was able to convert the iinancial 
deficit into a surplus. VV'’hat more could hi.s honourable 
masters desire ? 

At first it seemed as though the Directors would carry 
their candidate. Lord ^linto had become President of the 
Board of Control, in succession to Castlereagh when a new 
(Government was formed upon the death of Pitt on January 23, 
ItSOO ; and he concurr<Ml with the Ilon’ble Court in supporting 
the confirmation of Barlow. The matter appeared to lie 
settled when after an interval of ten davs the Cabinet thought 
fit to upset the arrangement which had been arrived at. 
Lord Cironville the new Prime Minister wa.s a warm admirer 
of Wellesley and would not hear lyf the continuance in office of 
Barlow. He and his colleagues propo.sed the Earl of 
Lauderdale. I’he Director .strongly objected : and a heated 
discussion ensued, 'fhe Ministry exercised for the first time a 
right vestial in them by Pitt’.s Act of ITSt. On May 27. iS06, 
Faringlon makes the following entry in his Diary : 

‘’Mr. Alexiiiulor, a King’s CouniMl, told Lysons that yesterday 
till* Cabinet Council roeallcd Sir (Jeorge Harlow from India out of spite 
to tlie Directors of the India Company who will not appoint Lord 
Lauderdale Governor-Gi’iieral.’* 

The tenshyi grew, for the Ministers were unable to offer 
any cutivincing reasons for their action which was strongly 
suspected to spring from a desii’o to sippropriate a valuable 
piece of patronage. Two days later Farington records : 

“May^'.t, ISOi’t. — CaHeJ on IXinco (the Royal Aciidcmieiaii). lie 
talked of the Luxury nf the times in the mid>t of our dillieultie.^ and 
''aid it resembled OKI Rome. — To get whnt each can for Himself or lUs 
iissociates is now the groat objeet. The ap|>oiiitm«Mit ot Lonl Laudenlale 
by Uiivorn tnent a proof of it.” 
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* The constitutional question was warmly debated in both 
Houses of Parliament: but there w'ore other grounds for 
the opposition to Lord Lauderdale. He was a free-trader 
which meant in those days an enemy of the Comunny’s 
monopoly : and he avjis, if possible, something w'oree. 

On June 8, 180f5, Farington dines with Sir Martin 
Folkes, a high Tory Baronet of the “ Die-hard ” typo and 
thus sets dowm the purport of the after-dinner conversation : 

“(lie coiulemncil) the appointment of Lord Lauderdale to be 
Govcruor-(jeneral of India and said that it was indecent to nominate Him. 
He said He could never forget that in the dillicnlt times of this country 
during tlie French Revolution Lord Lauderdale avnwed the slmngest 
democratic principles — that He stilcd Himself Citizen Lauderdale — wanted 
to be made Sheriff of London, — and professed himself to be the friend of 
Brissot (the (linnulin) etc. — lie said ]Mr. (]Joke (of Ilolkhain) had been to 
Mr. Fox on the subject and warned Him <»f the uupo])uIarity that would 
attend persisting in such a iiieasurc —and ask(*d Him ‘ whether there was 
not another man to he found for the situation hut Ld. Ijaudcrdale.’ 
Sir Martin added that such proceedings as Mr. Fox now adopts, He 
would before He was minister, have been tlio first to coudeuiu.'’ 

Sir Martin Eolkes and his friend Sir Jacol) Aslley went 
on to speak “ with disapprobation of the levity of some of 
the puldic men, — of the Lord Chanctdlor and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer dancing at entorlaiunients.” 

Those were days when an individual suspected of demo- 
cratic leanings was viewed with as much dread as a communist 
in these times. Farington reflects tlie feeling in several 
entries. He was himself charged with the crime : and chro- 
nicles the incident as follows : — t 

May 20, 1791-. — Marehant [A. 11. A."] called in the evening. 
Windham [ Pitt’s Secretary for war] told him to-day He i<aw me in thr 
Gallery of the House of Commons on the Habeas Bill. Hesuppo.scd I was 
a Democrat. Marchant said lie was quite mistaken as 1 was a violent 
Aristocrat. 

Elsewhere we read how in the y(»ar IHQl King George 
the Third refused his assent to the appointment of Sinirkc, tho 
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p-^iritor, to be Keepei* of the Royal Academy bicause qE his 
democratic opinions. 

As for Lord Lauderdale, lui had gone astray, if at all, in 
excellent company. Parington records how he attended a 
great “ publick meeting” of the Whigs of Westminster in 
Palace Yard on November 16, 1795. He says that he put 
himself under the protection of Smirkc and Jlis Son (the 
architect) and Ranks (the sculptor and Royal Academician) 
telling them that he would be safe in their care, ” as they 
were Crops and Democrats.” The meeting is thus described : 

The lliistiiiiufs was raised ; iinmediately before the King’s Anns Tavern, 
in Palace Yard. At a window of the tavern ap])eared the Duke of Kedford, 
Fox, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Derby, (Jivy, Whitliread, Sturt, ele., etc. — 
We took our station iniincdiatfly op|H>sitc thu Hustings. — A little after 12. 
the Hustings being prepared, 'flie Duke of Bedford etc. came upon it. 
Much hallooing and clapping on their appearance. The Duke was dressed 
ill a BIik* eoat and Buff waistcoat with a round Hat. His hair crojiped 
and without powder. — Fox also cropped, and without powder, His hair 
grisly grey. — Fox tirst came forward to speak, Sheridan on his right hand 
and Tierney on his left. The Duke of Bedford immediately behind him. 
— .Vfter much acelamatioii, Fox addre.-.sed the miiltiliule, stating the loss of 
the liberties of the people, if the Seditum [Bill] passed, and calling upon 
them to come forward and siippoit a petition to the House of Commons 
against it 

Kox was now (18U(») Foreii^n Secretary and Sheridan 
Treasurer of tlie Xavv : and Ijord Lauderdsile mav well he 

a » 

forgiven if ho thought that a place was his due also. He seems 
indeed to have looked upon his appointment as a foregone 
conclusion if wc may judge from the details given in an 
entry on Jmio, 19, ISOG : 

We (Farington and his friend Wilson) talked of Lord T^auderdale’s 
ajipointinent to India being prevented. He said Ilis Lordship hail acted 
with great indecency respecting it, having before the Directors had the 
question before them spoken coiiliduntly that He should go, and depending 
upon the pow’er of (rovcrnnienl had held the Directors cheap. — lie went to 
Coll. Robinson several months ago for information of what Loril Cornwallis 
took with him, and on Coll. Kobinson adding that Lord C. only took two 
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person^ with hini^ Lord Lauderdale said that would not do for Him as He 
must take many of His Countrymen with Him.' — Ha«l Government per- 
sisted in tlie nomination tho Directors were determined to petition the Kinp; 
upon it. — Elphinstone is a slave to His interest and views, and supported 
Lord L.’s nomination : so did Sir Francis Haring who wants a Peerage, — 
and Sir T. Metcalf who has aln’ays been attached to the Marquise of 
Wellesley. 

I asked Wilson what impression was upon His mind resiiecting 
Mart]ni88 Wellesley. He said that He fully was of opinion that His 
conduct ought to be enquired into.” 

Baring, Metcalfe, and Elphinstone were all of them 
East India Directors. Sir Francis Baring, a Hanoverian hy 
descent, was the founder of the great linn of niorcliant 
bankei's,- and became a Director as <arly as 1779, serving 
the ofllce of Chairman in 1702-1793. He was oreatjul a 
biironet in 1703 and continued to be a member of the Court 
until his dt?ath in 1810. Ills son and succ(!ssor. Sir Tlmmas 
Baring, found his way to Bengal in the Comj)atiy's s(!rvice. 
Ho remained there from 1700 to 170(1, became Collector 
of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs,* and married the daughter of 
Charles Sealy of Calcutta. Another son married the daughter 
of Sir John Hadley D’Oyly, well-known as the friend and 


* An early in%’asioii of Calcutta by Scor^^nioii was eviilciitly tiirfurfncii. 

' He amasAod ^reat wealth. FariiijUfton rtvortls in hig Diary on Jiiiil*. So, IStiO 

The Estate in Tlniiipsliirc, [Stratiuii, M irlieldovor J whirli Sir Francis [Ihirini;] biiu;;ht 
from the lute Duke of Hcdfonl is reckoned to produce n year. Dunce [the 

architect] has nearly tiiiishcd the alterations of tlir IIoiieu which belongs to it at 
an expense of £25,000. One of the rooms is fnrnisliml n it li pictures painted by Opic, 
Noriheote and Peters, wliiuli were bought at tho sale of lioyilulls Shukespere (billory. 

From a later entry on Uctolier, \) IHtiO, we learn that '* [Sir Thomas] Luwroncc set 
out on Sunday last for Sir Francis Barings in Hampshire to paint throe poVtraits.'* 

* A Collectorship wan in those days an exceedingly profitable post. On May 10/ 1801, 
Faringtofi writes : — 

“ [Sir George BeaiiiiioiitJ told riic tliai Georgi; Webb bad been appointed to one of tin- 
Collcctorsliips in Bengal which Dunce lins been informed is worth I’lO.OCiO a yiair.—ITe is 
now 28 years old.” 

George Webb, who wag appoiidol n writer in September M, l7iM, mid died ut 
Moorslicdabad on November 24, 1818, was gazetted as Collector of Biiidwun on March. 18 
1803 ami remnined there until February, 2 \ |«01, wh**n ho boramn Kesidenf af the roiirt 
of Delhi. 
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confidant of Hastings. The peerage did not come into the 
family until 1866, when it was conferred on the third baronet, 
Sir Francis Thornhill Baring who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from 1839 to 1811. Sir Thomas Theophilus 
Metcalfe had risen to the rank of major in the Company’s 
service. LI is name appears in the list of Directors in the 
East India Register of 1791 (his period of office extending 
in fact from 1789 to 1812), and he received a baronetcy 
in 1802. He was the father of Charles Theophilus [Lord] 
Metcalfe, who came out to Calcutta as a writer in 1801 
and left India in 1838, after acting as Governor-General 
from March 1835 to !March 1830. The Hon ‘hie William 
Fullarton Elphinstone, the third of those named, was the 
son of the tenth Lord Elphinstone. He served as a Director 
from 1791 to 1821, and was Deputy Chairman in 1813, and 
Chairman no loss than three times— in 1801, 1806 and 1814. 
Like Captain Joseph Cotton and Captain John Shepherd (who 
was Chairman when Lord Ellenhoroiigh was recalled) he came 
to the Board from the mercantile service of (In* Company, 
having previously commanded an East Tndiaman and accom- 
plished the three voyages which supplied the traditional 
fortuiv?.' His son Major-General Elphinstone was in command 
at Kabul when Sir IVilliam Macnaghten was murdered there, 
on December 23, 1811, and died in captivity after the disastrous 
retreat. Mountstuart Elphinstone, the most famous hearer of 
the name, was a son of the eleventh Lord, and was acting p,t 
the time as Resident at Nagpur, after having been present at 
Assayo and Argaum and earning there the rare praise of 
Arthur Wellesley, lie was Governor of Bombay from 
1819 to 1827, and the thirteenth Lord Kljdunstone was 
Governor succe.s.sivcly of Madras (1837-1812) and Bombay 
(1853-1860). 

* It WAi quite usual for the Coiiiinander of pu liuliainaii to make from £8, OCX) to 
i!! 10,000 a voyage: ami instances were not unknown of a sum of for the ‘‘ilouble 

voyage/' that is, from Loudon to India, thence to Chinn, and home. 
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.The dispute ended eventually (as such disputes usually do) 
in a compromise. The Directors were unwilling to force a 
conflict w'ith the Cabinet and felt that they had gained their 
point, as indeed they had, when the Ministry withdrew the 
name of Lord liauderdale. Sir (leorge Darlow was similarly 
sacrificed and consoled with a red ribiind. Paringtoii records 
on October 30, 1800 : — 

Sir G. H. Barlow was created a Knight of the Batli yesterday. — Sir 
Philip Francis also. 

In the year following Harlow was appointed to the 
Governorship of Jktmlras ; in which oflicc? ho (|U!U‘rclled with 
the military and the civilians and even provoked a mutiny 
on the part of the officers, with the result that he was 
recalled in 1812. 

The new Governor-General, in whose nomination all 
parties concurred, was Lord Minto himself. As Sir Gilbert 
Elliot he had joined with lJurke in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings and Impey, and could claim exemption from the 
revolutionary tendencies imputed to Loid J.aud<>rd{ile, for on 
the outbreak of tim Erench llevoliition he had declared 
emphatically against the policy of Fox. From 1701- to 171M5 
he had been Viceroy of Corsica : hut Iks was not in the least 
anxious to repeat the part on a larger scale in Calcutta. 
“I accepted... the situation,” he wrote, “ which .so far from 
seeking I. thought a few weeks ago no human persuasion 
could have led me to undertake.” In spile of his old 
antagonism to Fox, the feelings towards him of Grenville and 
his colleagues had .so far been .softened by the Lapse of time 
that they were able coixlially to approve liis .appoint- 
raent ; Avhile the Directors took it for granted that he would 
emulate Cornwallis and Harlow rather than the difficult 
and dangerous Wellesley. Minto, being a cautious Scotsman, 
steered a middle course : and though he waged no important 
■wars in India and adhered steadily to the policy of non- 
intervention, ho organised 8ucces.sful expeditions to the Isle of 
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Bourbon and Java, and certainly left the stage clear for, an- 
other forward step. 

Bohert Home painted a portrait of Lord Minto, as he 
did of Barlow : and it is to he seen like the other in the rooms 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. As for the disappointed 
Lauderdale, the absence of that republican Earl from the 
statuary on the Maidan need not be deplored from an 
artistic point of view. I'arington, visiting the studio of 
' Nollekens, B.A., the miser-sculptor, on May 17, 1806, exa- 
mined his busts : and among others one of Lord Lauderdale.” 
“ How like a cut-throat it looks,” said one of the party, who 
was no other than a clerk in holy orders. 


H. E. A. CoiTOX 
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THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

It was inevitable that the United States, on account of the 
peculiar circumstanoos of its origin as an independent nation 
and its geographical separation and remoteness from Europe, 
should have developed a civilization, a political and social 
philosophy and a system of government di(rei*ent in many res* 
pects from those of the old world. This is not saying that 
they are necessarily superior to those of Europe although 
there are, of course, Americans who think they are better, for 
national egotism, blindness to one’s own shortcomings and be- 
lief in the perfection of one’s own institutions is a national trait 
which is bv no means uncommon. 

No people have a monopoly of political wisdom or virtue ; 
all governments have their defects as well as their elements 
of strength, and there is probably not one that could bear the 
cross-examination of a criminal lawyer. IVith high standards 
of private morality the Americans have somelimos tolerated 
wrong-doing in their public life with a leniency which has 
often been the subject of remark. Their self-conlldence in 
the capacity of the mas.se.s to govern themselves widely is 
almost unbounded, and their belief in the infallibility of pub- 
lic opinion is a part of the national faith. 

Their optimism verges upon falalisin. Amtwieans are 
net lacking who seem to think that their country is under the 
special care of Trovidence and that in some way He will .save 
them from the consequences of their extravagance, wasteful- 
ness and other sins of omission and commission. Lord l^ryce 
in his penetmling but sympathetic analysis of their national 
faults and virtues has dwelt upon what ho characterizes as 
the “ fatalistic attitude of the Americans,” that is, a sort of 
complacent belief that they have been predestined to achieve 
what other nations have failed to achieve and that it will bo 
achieved in spite of themselves. 
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If I were to attempt to enumerate some of the political 
ideas and traditions which the Americans have always cherish- 
ed I would be compelled to place at the head of the list their 
deep-rooted, almost sacrosanct belief in the inherent virtue 
and justice of <lemocracy. In the immortal Declaration which 
proclaimed their independence as a nation the principle was 
adlrmed that all governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. This principle, although not 
strictly adhered to in the government of their colonial posses- 
sions and territorial dependencies, has been consistently 
followed and constantly enlarged in those parts of the federal 
Union which have been organized into “ states.” There are 
exceptions to every general principle and the Americans were 
wise enough to know that the doctrine of the ” consent 
of the govorinid ” was not and couhl not be a principle 
of universal application under all eirciimstances and 
conditions. 

In saying that belief in the justice and excellence of 
democracy is a fundamental principle of American political 
philosophy I do not mean to imply that it is exclusively 
American. America has long since ceased to bo the onlv 
land of democracy ; sonic of the states of Europe arc demo- 
cracies to-day and their peoples cherish democratic ideals with 
hardly less fervour than do the Americans. Hut it may be 
justly claimed for them that it was they who first proclaimed 
a deep and abiding faith in its principles, who first introducet> 
it on a large scale, who demonstrated its practicability and 
furnished the world with a concrete example of a people who 
actually governed themselves. AVhon real democracy wa.s 
unknown in practice elsewhere, when statesmen and political 
writers characterized if as utopian and predicted that it would 
break down if attempteil, the Americans boldly entered upon 
the “ great experiment ” with confidence, and launched their 
barque upon the unknown sea of democracy. For a long 
time they sailed alone ; other nations looked on wdth a certain 
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curiosity, always with a certain doubt and scepticism as to 
the outcome. As late as forty years ago English scholars like 
Maine and Lcoky predicted that the American experiment 
would ultimately fail because democracy necessarily meant 
the rule of the ignorant mass, and because the teachings of 
both reason and experience were against the success of 
government under such conditions. Hut sceptical as Lecky 
was he ventured to propliesy that “ the future destinies of 
the English race necessarily rest with the mighty republic 
which has arisen beyond the Atlantic.” So do Tocquevillc, 
sympathetic as he was toward the American democracy in 
which ho found so much to admire, could not conceal his 
feeling of scepticism as to the outcome. Yet he had the 
vision to see that democracy was destined ultimately to spread 
far beyond the frontiers of America and he predicted that 
all European states would follow the same law of development 
and in the end become democratic. Most of the dangers 
which seemed to liim to threaten the American democracy, 
happily it has csctiped and many of the evils of democracy 
which he lielieved to 1 h 5 inherent and incurable never arose 
in fact or had only a transient existence. 

I venture the belief that the Americsins displayed a ccr>, 
tain wisdom at the outset which saved them from the error 
which some nations fell into when they introduced demo- 
cracy. Instead of establishing universal sulTrage suddenly 
and on a large scale the Americans began modestly ; they 
introduced a limited sutfragr^ and gradually extended 
it as the political capacity of the people was demonstra- 
ted. In the beginning, also, the numlier of elective 
offices Avas comparatively few ; nowhere did it include 
the judges of the courts or any functionaries except the princiiKil 
executive offieers. Likewise, the referendum aa'us at first 
employed only for the ratification of constitutions and constitu- 
tional amendments and not at all fur purposes of ordinary legis- 
lation. The more radical institutions of democracy such as the 
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initiative, the recall and the primary election ivere not intro* 
duced until comparatively recent times. In short, democracy 
as first introduced in America, was of a very moderate and 
conservative type and it did not involve any very severe tax 
upon the time or political capacity of the electorate. I'rom 
these modest beginnings the principle of democracy was ex- 
tended, so that by 1S32 de Tocqueville was able to say that 
America was the most democratic country on the face of the 
earth and this position it has held until the present day. 

If we compare the American system of democracy with 
that of Great llritain and France we whall be struck bv .several 
marked differences. One of the most important of them is to 
be found in the extraordinarily large nunil)er of elective ofliccs 
in the United States or rather in the state governments, for the 
national, or “ federal ” government, as it is popularly called, 
is not organised on a democratic basis, only two of its 
functionaries (the I’resident and the Vice-President) being 
uhosen by popular vote. All others are ap 2 )ointed by the 
President or the heads of the executive departments. As I 
have said, the founders of the Republic believed in a moderate 
form of democracy ; the notion that all ollices should be filUal 
^by popular election did not commend itself to them ; that idea 
was a later development. The fact that the national government 
is far less democratic in its organization than the state govern- 
ments hi'vs often been criticised as a glaring " inconsistency ” 
somewhat as the b'rench system of centralization has been 
criticized by Frenchmen as inconsistent with their democratic- 
republican constitution. !Mainly because of the ditllculty with 
which the federal constitution may b»? amended the original 
undemocratic organization of the Federal government has 
remained untouched, except that the election of Senators was 
taken from the state legislatures in 1909 and entrusted to the 
people. Americans are not lacking, however, who would make 
the members of the President's cabinet elective by the people 
and there are some ultra democrats who advocate popular 
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election of the federal judges and the employment of the 
referendum for purposes of national legislation. 

The state constitutions were more ehistic and when the 
new and militant democracy of Jack8oii’.s day gained the 
ascendancy they wm*o speedily altered and the more important 
officers, executive and judicial wore made elective by the 
people. This principle of popular election has reached such 
limits that the “ burden of the billot ” has become a serious 
one for the American elector. At a general election in some 
of the larger states to-day the ballot employed is as large in size 
as a saddle blanket and sometimes contains the names of five 
hundred or six hundred candidates. The ordinary elector finds 
himself hopelessly confused and bewildered in the presence; of 
such a task ; the great majority of the names on such a ballot are; 
unknown to him; under sucli circumstances the <;xercise of the 
electoral function is very much like a game of chance. Tn the face 
of such a situation many electors »ist votes only for the candi- 
dates who are known to them ; but tin; great majority take a 
chance and vote a “straight ticket” for all candidates belong- 
ing to the party of which they themselves arc nnmibers, the 
task being facilitated bv the arrangement of tin; names of the 
candidates in party columns at the bead of each of whiph is a 
party symbol for the enlightenment of the ignorant electors. 

More and more, thoughtful Americans have come fo realize 
that elections under such conditions do not represent the 
intelligent choice of the eh;cturale ; that only “ professional 
politicians ” can vote ballots of such dimensions as 1 have d(*s- 
cribed, and that it is a perversion of true democracy to attempt 
to elect so many officials by popular vote. At present, an ex- 
tensive propaganda is lieing conduct(;d throughout the country 
by an organization known as the “short ballot society ” which 
is advocating a reduction in the number of elective officials 
and a corresponding reduction in the dimensions of the ballot. 
It advocjites popular election of policy-determining function- 
aries only and appointment by the governor or other high 
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executive ofTicials of those whose duties are merely clerical or 
ministerial. This movement has already achieved some success 
and in r» numher of states there has been a substantial reduc- 
tion in the number of elective oflices. Furtlier, progress along 
this line is inevitable. In democratic France they elect only 
the representatives in parliament and in the local councils. 
They have what amounts to univor.sal manhood suffrage but 
they do not consider that true democracy requires election by 
the people of judges and administrative officers. A French 

elector would have to live several hundred rears to have an 

% 

opportunity to vote for as many public officials as an American 
elector may vote for at a single election. And it is largidy the 
same in England wher(% apirt from repres(*ntativcs in parlia- 
ment and in the local councils, there are no public officials 
elected by the people. 

Tlio American democracy is not only distinguished 
from others hv reason of the large number of elective 
oflices hut also by the frequency of elections. Short 
tenures was a part of the polifieal philosophy of the Jack- 
sonian Dcmocrafs — short tenures not only for legislative 
repn'sentatives and e.vecutive functionaries but even for the 
judg(?s of the coiirts. lleprcsentatives in Congress are elected 
for two years ; in many of the states the governors and 
members of tlio legislatures arc elected for the ssimc brief 
term ; and in a few of the New England states the term 
is only one year, for in that part of the country the ancient , 
maxim “ where annual elections cud, tyranny logins, ” still 
persists. As a result, we have national or state elections 
every two yeftrs, and somel imes both, and to these must be 
added *a multiplicity of local elections for various purposes. 
There is hardly an American community in Avhich the voters 
are not called on several times each year to participate in an 
election of some kind. 

If I may venture to criticise the American conception 
of democracy I would say that wo have made the mistake 
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of assuming that responsibility and efficiency arc obtainable 
through popular election of the mass of executive func> 
tionaries, through short tenures, frequency of elections and 
rotation in office. ]3ut wo have not found this to he true in 
the conduct cf private business undertakings and no such 
principles are followed in jiractice in the management of 
them. 

The electoral function has been greatly enlarged and the 
burden of politics increased in recent years by the develop* 
ment of other new democratic devices, and particularly the 
introduction of the “ primary ” election for the nomination 
of party candidates for office, the introduction of the 
initiative — a procedure by which the people may draft projects 
of laws and vote on their adoption, and the extraordinary 
development of the referendum. In most of tlie states 
to-day each political party .selects its candidates for office 
not through the agency of a represenbitive convention, as 
was formerly the pnujtico, but by a popular election known 
as a “primary.” It thus happens that every electoral 
campaign involves two long-drawn-out and expensive contests 
each followed by a popular election — one at which the party 
candidates arc selected and the other at which the final choice 
from among the candidates thus nominated is made. 

The development and extension of the reh.wcndnm has 
added still more to the Ixillot’s burden. At first employed 
,onIy for the adoption of constitutions and the ratification of 
constitutional amendments, it has been gradually extended to 
the processes of ordinary legisLitioii and the determination 
of a great variety of questions of public policy. Some state 
constitutions require a referendum to be taken on certain 
bills pa.ssed by the legislature and a still larger number allow 
it upon petition of a comparatively small number of elcch)is. 
It also exists in the municipal and other local governmeiitH 
where it is frecpiently obligatory in the case of municipal 
ordinances involving financial expenditures, the incurring of 
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debts, the establishment of new municipal undertakings, the 
granting of franchises to public iitility companies and many 
others. It is rare at a state or local election to-day that the 
electors are not called on to pass judgment on a number of 
legislative propositions submitted to them by way of re- 
ferendum and not infrequently such questions arc referred to 
the electorate at special elections held for this purpose alone. 
Not infrequently the number of propositions submitted to 
the electors at one time is so large as to I’cquire a ballot of 
huge dimensions tlie si/e of which is made still larger by the 
necessity of providing space for the names of several hundred 
candidates. Thus in the state of California in 19 14-, forty- 
eight proposed laws were submitted to the electorate on a 
single Imllot ; in Oregon the sjunc year thirty-seven proposals 
were referred to the electors and in Colorado thirty-two. 
During the last twenty years fifteen hundred constitutional 
amendments and over seven hundred ordinary laws, to say 
nothing of thousands of local measures, have been made the 
object of a refci’onduni in the various states of the Union. 
The confusion and perplexity which the task of passing judg- 
ment upon such a multiplicity of projrosals at one time causes 
the voter, is often increased by his ignorance of the measures 
aipon which he is called to legislate, tor not infrequently 
proposed measures are submitted which are technical in 
character and which arc not understood by any very consider- 
able number of electors. Under such circumstances many 
electoi's refrain from voting at all on such measures or vote 
against them. Happily, in some states “ publicity pamphlets ” 
explaining tly) purpose of refereiidal measures and sometimes 
containing arguments tor and against each are placed in the 
hands of the electors in advance of the election for their infor- 
mation. The educational value of this device constitutes one 
of the chief merits of this method of legislation and at the 
same time it serves in some degree as a safeguard against 
unintelligent voting. 

3 
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The principle of the referendum is sound and logical 
enough in a democracy and subject to certain limitations and 
restrictions as to the number and character of the propositions 
to which it is applied it is not necessarily dangerous, but 
there arc many Americans who feci that it has been carried to 
undue lengths in certain parts of the country and that it 
threatens to undermine the system of representative govern* 
ment. Fortunately, the results have not been as bad as you 
might expect ; there have been instances in which the Tesults 
Avere regrettable but on the whole such instances have not been 
numerous. IVith an electorate, well-informed on public 
questions, equipped with an abundance of experience in self- 
government and intensely interested in politics the Americans 
have, in the main, employed the referendum wisely and con- 
serA'atively and it has resvilted in the enactment of little 
extreme, radical or unAvise legislation. The truth is, the 
Amencans are far more conservative than is generally sup- 
posed by Europeans. More than the people of any other 
country, perhaps, they are OAvners of property, and especially 
of landed property. They are, therefore, naturally opposed to 
radical legislation which would imperil the value of their 
property or entail a heavy augmentation of taxes. 1'hey arc 
a bit fond of trying ex]ieriments in goA’crnmcnt but there is ' 
little disposition among them to overturn established institu- 
tions or to upset the existing order. 

It is clear from the foregoing ol)servation.s that the Ame- 
rican conception of democracy is founded on an almost un- 
bounded belief in the political capacity of the people — the 
belief that the masses are entirely competent tQ choose their 
hundreds of public officials, executive and judicial as well ns 
legislative ; that they are fully competent to determine impor- 
tant questions of public policy and that they are capable of 
passing intelligent judgment on legislative measures and 
even of legislating directly themselves. Manifestly, such a 
theory of democracy would break down in. practice among » 
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people who did not possess a very high degree of political 
experience and capacity. I venture to say that the Americans 
do in fact possess this to an unusual degree. It is the result 
of an extensive system of public education which has pro- 
vided the facilities of a school almost at the door of every 
citizen ; from the existence of a widely diffused press which 
is eagerly read by all classes ; from long and wide participa- 
tion of the masses in public affairs ; and from an intense and 
passionate popular interest in politics. Many foreign observ- 
ers have dwelt upon this fact. De Tocqueville in his day was 
impressed by the evidences which he saw of it ; the English 
writer Bagehot has remarked that it was the genius of the 
Americans for politics and their regard for laws, which he 
added, “ infinitely surpassed ’’ that of the English, that has 
saved American democracy from coming to a “ bad end ” ; 
and Viscount Bryce, a keen but sympathetic critic of Ame- 
rican democracy, has paid the Americans the compliment of 
saying that they have “ a practical aptitude for politics, a 
clearness of vision and a capacity for self-control never 
equalled by any other nation.” 

Unquestionably the American democracy, as any other 
democracy which is organized on the principle of the capacity 
*01 the masses to govern themselves, has necessarily involved 
a certtiin loss of efficiency, economy and even of responsibility. 
A democracy which is hostile to long tenures, and which 
believes in the principle of rotation in office naturally does 
not look with special favour upon the professional expert 
service which results from jjermanency of tenure. Now 
trained experts are as much a necessity in a democracy as 
elsewhere and yet thci’e is a disposition in America to regard 
a government by professionally trained men as bureaucratic 
in spirit. ]\J[o8t Americans are quite willing to admit that tlicir 
system of short tenures, rotation in office, the absence of profes- 
sional qualifications for eligibility to the public service and 
the extensive participation of the people in the actual eondnet 
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of the government has necessarily entailed a certain loss of 
skill and efficiency. They would readily admit, for example, 
that judged from the point of view of mere administrative 
efficiency, the old Prussian bureaucracy with its highly 
trained, experienced, popularly irresponsible corps of func- 
tionaries was superior to our system of “ popular ” govern- 
ment. But they do not consider that administrative efficiency 
is the sole, or even the principal, test of good government ; 
to them government is not merely a machine hut it should 
serve as a sort of training school for citizenship. They 
emphasize the educational value of popular participation 
in government, the stimulation of popular interest in 
public affairs and the development of habits of loyalty 
and love of country, which come only from allowing 
the people a large share in the administration of their 
government. They believe that these advantages would be 
sacrificed under a bureaucratic system such as that of 
Prussia. 

If I may be permitted to criticize the American system of 
democracy I would be inclined to say that it attempts too 
much ; it tries to attend to too many details n hich by' reason 
of their number and variety the electorate is not competent 
to deal with intelligently and carefully. We elect more 
public officials— especially petty local functionaries— than the 
electorate is capable of doing wisely. Better results would 
Ik* obtained, in my judgment, if the ta.sk of tlie electorate 
were confined to the choice of only the more important 
officials whose duties have to do with the determination of 
public policies. In my opinion, also, the prirfciple of the 
referendum has been carried too far— it is too often invoked 
on measures which could be more n'i-sely determined by re- 
presentatives. An intelligent electorate is entirely com- 
petent to pass judgment on simple questions of policy in 
which there is wide-spread public interest but it is no reflec- 
tion on their intelligence to say that by reason of the very 
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character of the referendum itself they cannot exorcise 'wisely 
the general pow'or of legislation. 

Again, ns 1 have said, \vc have too many elections in 
America ; too many political campaigns with their distracting 
and often demoralizing influences ; too many calls on the 
electorate to devote their time, thought and money to the 
business of politics. A foreigner who should visit America 
at certain times of the year might very naturally conclude that 
politics is the chief business of the country. If it were pos< 
sible to determine the cost in money, time, effort, and loss 
from the demoralization and disturharece to business, in operat- 
ing our burdensome and highly expensive democratic machine, 
many Americans, I fancy, would be surprised and shocked. 
There are no moans of estimating the precise cost of a Presi- 
dential election in the United States hut it would probably 
1)e a conservative guess to say that from first to last the 
total cost in money, time, and cITort to tlie American people of 
the hist Presidential election was not less than 20,000,000 
dollars. In France it costs little or nothing to elect a 
President and there is no evidence that it is done less 
satisfactorily than it is in America. 

Only a rich country could l)ear so tremendous an expense. 
'The Americans love the game of politics as they love base 
hall. It is tin; great national sport in which everybody takes 
a lively interest. They contribute their money to the party 
treasuries ns generously and with the same satisfaction, 
that they give to the church or to charity. Delegates to party 
conventions cheerfully bear the expense of journeying across 
the continent *and of living for weeks at expensive hotels 
merely to serve their pjirty or their political favourites and for 
the pleasure which they derive from participation in the game. 

Nevertheless, I do not wi.sh to be understood as express- 
ing the opinion that the immense sums of money, or any 
considerable pa.rt of it, thus expended is employed for illegiti- 
mate or improper pnt?pfvBrt a Op the con trary, I am sure that 

MiABKisMiiA iintm I Aft jr of 
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only a comparatively small portion of it is employed to*day 
for purposes that can properly be said to be immoral or 
illegal. Most of it is expended for the publication and 
dissemiaation of campugn literature, for hiring assembly halls, 
for paying the expenses of spciikers and party workers, for 
organising and financing political clubs, and for other similar 
purposes. The fact is, the expenditure of large suras has 
been made necessary by the enactment of “ primary ” laws 
under which candidates arc selected by direct vote of the 
people. Where such laws are in force — and they are found 
in most of the states — candidates are obliged to get in direct 
touch with the voters and make personal appeals to them. 
Those who are fortunate enough to obtain a nomination from 
their party arc then obliged, as I have said, to go through a 
second campaign which precedes the final election. This 
nec38sarily imposes a heavy burden upon the candidate’s purse, 
his strength and his time. In a largo and populous state like 
Illinois or New York months arc required to visit every i)art 
of the state and the expense is very heavy ; for presidential 
candidates who have the entire country as their field of opera- 
tion the necessary outlay is of course much larger. 

Happily, however, the cost in time, money and effort is not 
all Wiiste. Political campaigns and elections have a certain 
educational value; participation of the people in politics 
au'akens and stimulates interest in public altairs ; it tends 
to make democracy a training school for citisenship ; it develops 
among the people an interest in and an attachment to their 
government which is lacking among peoples who have no 
share in the management of their political affairs. It has 
contributed toward the development among the Americans 
of an unusual political capacity and has made it possible for 
them to operate a cumbersome and unwieldly political 
machine which a people with less political aptitude could 
never have w'orked with success. Great as the cost which 
our democratic processes necessitate, great os the sacrifices 
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and burdens which it entails and imposes, the Americans 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that the advantages, educational, 
civic and political which result from it, outweigh the cost 
and the loss of efficiency. 

Proceeding further with my analysis of American demo- 
cracy I may observe that Americans arc strongly attached 
to the principle of government by the majority. The readiness 
with which they accept the verdict of the majority and 
submit to its will is one of the traits which has frequently 
impressed foreign students of our democracy. The Americans 
go through long and fiercely contested election campaigns 
sometimes marked by bitterness and passion, they assiiil their 
opponents as an army attacks the enemy but w'hen the 
election is over the defeated party accepts its defeat good- 
naturedly, and submits gracefully to the will of the victors. 
This is one of the first duties which the American citizen 
learns ; submission to the will of the majority is a habit with 
him ; he knows that it is one of the foundation-stones of 
popular government. 

It is a deep-rooted principle of American democracy 
however, that the minority has rights which the majority is 
bound to respect and it is proliahly safe to say that nowhere 
else are those rights more efiectively safeguarded and prob>cted 
by the Constitution. I)e Tocqiicville saw' in the possible 
“tyranny of the majority” the capital fault of American 
democracy. “ It ever the free institutions of America are 
destroyed,” ho said, “it will bo due to the unlimited power ’ 
of the majority.” But this prophecy, like others, has not 
yet come trup and there are no signs that it ever will. In 
fact, there has been little disposition on the part of majorities 
in America to tyrannize over minorities. By reason of the 
large number of rich men in the country — a veritable aristo- 
cracy of wealth — America has offered a peculiarly tempting 
field for the exploitation of the rich through oppressive and 
confiscatory taxation, but so far, nothing of this sort has lieen 
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attempted. Property rights are regarded with a certain 
saoredness in America and hardly anywhere else are they 
more securely protected hy the Constitution against invasion 
by the majority. 

Tt is hardly necessary for me to say that American 
democracy is founded on a deep-rooted, almost religious, belief 
in the twin virtues of lil)orty and equality. America is an 
example of a commonwealth which has mode liberty one of 
its principal ends, if not its chief object. There are few if 
any other countries, in which tho domain of liberty is so wide 
or where it is more effectively safeguarded and protected 
by constitutional barriers. America as the land of liberty 
and of equality is the first thing that impresses the foreigner 
upon his arrival ; it is this as much ns anything else that 
has drawn millions from other lands to our shoi-es and made 
America the crucible of the nations. Tiiborty of speech, of 
^ assembly, of association, ()f pre.ss, of religion, of teaching, of 
economic pursuit and of contract e.xist to a degree hardly 
know'n in many other countries. 

The American conception of liberty differs in another 
respect from that which has prevailed in some other countries. 
In America liberty is understood to embrace political rights 
and privileges including the right of local self-government, 
and not merely immunity from interference on the part of the 
state. That is to say, it has a positive ns well as a negative 
side. To an American a regime of liberty which does not 
Include the right of self-government and a wide right «)f parti- 
cipation in government is not worthy of the name. With 
him, in short, liberty and democracy are insepira|)le. Pinally, 
as I have .said, American liberty differs from that of niost^ther 
countries in that it has Iroen constitutionalised. Anu'rican 
constitutions are instruments of liberty as well as of government- 
Through the declarations of rights which are an integral part 
of every constitution and through the numerous limitations 
which they impose oa the legislative and executive authorities 
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they create a definite sphere of liberty for the individual and 
upon which the government cannot lawfully encroach. The 
domain of liberty, therefore, is not only wider in most respects 
than that of other countries but it is generally better secured 
and protected by constitutional safeguards. 

To the principle of equality the Americans are even more 
deeply attached. It was affirmed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it is proclaimed in many of the state constitutions 
where it is declared that “ no man or sot of men are entitled 
to exclusive privileges,” and our whole system of law and of 
government is based on it. Lord Bryce has paid the 
Americans the compliment of saying that they have the most 
complete liljorty in the world, because it is blended with 
equality. It was the great theme of de Tocqueville who saw 
in America the classic land of equality. In certain countries 
of Europe there has always been, and even now is, a govern- 
ing class — a class of men whom birth, wealth or education have 
raised above their fellows, u'ho shape public opinion and who 
occupy the more important positions in the government. 
There is now no such class in America, if there ever was. 
America has never known an aristocracy in the English or 
Germau sense ; there arc no artificial barriers which separate 
*one part of the population from the other ; there is no office 
or honour within the gift of the nation to which the poorest 
and humblest citizen may not aspire and to which he cannot 
in fact .attain if he possesses brains and charactei^ 
as the remarkable life of Abraham Lincoln so well 
illustrated. 

The Anfbricans do not believe in legislation to prevent one 
man *from owning more property or acquiring more wealth 
than another. They detest the Bolshevist philosophy which 
aims at reducing society to the level of the proletariat. They 
know that equality must be reconciled with liberty and they 
know that the attempt to make men equal in all respects 
would involve the destruction of lilierty. 

4 
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It is one of the glories of American democracy that 
until now the country has been remarkably free from the 
class struggles and dissensions such as have afHicted some 
European countries. There have been more labour strikes, 
perhaps, than in most other countries but they have never 
degenerated into dangerous civil struggles. There 'is no pro- 
letariat in the strict sense of the word in America ; there is not 
even a labour party of sufficient consequence to deserve the 
name* socialism itself has made little headway because the 
economic condition of the working classes is probably lietter 
than it is anywhere else, for they receive extmordinarily high 
wages and the larger number of them are owners of homes ; 
and most of the political rights which socialists in other 
countries demand, the working men of America already enjoy. 
There is therefore little raiaon (Vetre for such a party. 

The chief obstacle perhaps which wo have encountered 
in the operation of our extremely democratic machine is tlie 
presence of millions of foreigners— a large number of whom 
are labourers who have come from the countries of Southern 
Europe. America is in truth a gigantic crucible, a vast melt- 
ing pot in which the outpourings of all countries have assem- 
bled and in w'hich they must be fused and Americanized if the 
country is to remain American. Unaccustomed to self- 
government, ignorant of the English language, unfamiliar with 
American institutions and frequently la1x>uring under the delu- 
sion that the liberty of America is but another name for 
license, they have created what is in some respects the greatest 
problem which faces our democracy. Dependent in large part 
for their knowledge of American institutions upon' newspapers 
published in foreign languages— misled by the teachings* of a 
few dangerous agitators who endeavour to persuade them that 
the American Government is no liettcr than was that of the 
Czar, that the laws of the country are made by the enemies of 
the working classes, that American employers are robbers and 
exploiters, and the like, it is not surprising that some of the 
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foreign population should be radicals and reyolutionaries, out 
of sympathy with our institutions and indeed enemies of the 
existing social, economic and political order. The Americans 
are now fully awake to the necessity of a thorough-going, 
intensive, nation-wide policy of Americanization through 
education by which these people may be assimilated, moulded 
into good citizens and their attachment to American institu- 
tions secured. The national and local governments as well as 
many civic, educational and commercial bodies have lately 
taken steps toward the accomplishment of this important and 
necessary task. 

Aside from this cloud on the horizon — one which may be 
removed by a vigorous policy of Americanization — the Ame- 
rican democracy does not appear to me to be confronted by 
any particular danger which threatens to undermine its 
foundations or shake its super-structure. The evils which 
Maine, Lecky, do Tocqueville and other foreign critics once 
foresaw, and Avhich Maine in particular prophesied W’ould 
ultimately lead to the downfall of the American democracy, 
have happily not proved serious — some of them in fact have 
never arisen at all. Other evils which they did not foresee 
Jiave appeared, and others still will no doubt arise but there 
is nothing in the outlook to cause despair for the future. 
The one condition which seems essential to the continued 
success and permanence of the Americjin democracy, as of 
democracy everywhere, is an intelligent, alert and well-, 
instructed citizenship. It is the good fortune of America to 
possess this, the greatest of national assets, in a rare degree 
and tlje intense interest of her people in pvrblic education — 
an interest which amounts almost to a passion — justifies the 
belief that if our democracy should ever perish as others have 
done in the past, it will not be the result of ignorance or in- 
Ciipacity. 


J. W. Garner 
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FOUR BRITISH THINKERS ON THE STATE~I1 

( 3 ) 

D. G. RITCHIE 

Democracy and Good Government 

In the writings of D. G. Ritchie social and political 
interests predominate. “ Pre-eminently a thinker, ” says his 
biographer Professor Latta, “ he abhored thinking in vucnosxnd 
his peculiar strength lay in his combination of philosophic 
insight with a living interest in human aifairs, past, present 
and future.” Like T. H. Green, under whose iniluence his 
philosophical principles wore formed, he took deep interest 
in practical politics and the ideal of social well-being and 
progress dominated his thought and action. He was strongly 
of opinion that practical action must be based upon principles 
and that questions of ethics and politics must, ultimately, 
be viewed from the standpoint of general philosophy. In his 
study of practical problems Ritchie sought to combine the 
point of view of Idealism with that of Darwinism: Idea? 
listic evolutionism is the name he was disposed to give to 
the theory to which he was led “ by the teaching of Thomas 
Hill Green on the one side and by the iniluence of scientific 
• friends on the other.” 

” Of an absolutely simple and unaffected nature,” says 
Miss E. S. Haldane, ” Ritchie pursued the truth he set 
himself to seek with an entire devotion.” Ho was p very 
systematic thinker and sought to deduce all his conclusions 
from what he took to be first principles. In him, as in Green, 
the thinker was completely fused with the citizen. "His 
social optimism,” says Professor Latta, mtule him an ardent 
and incessant worker, restlessly intent on thoroughness of 
thinking, impatient of abstractions and hasty generalisations, 
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and scrupulous in his endeavour to attain accuracy of state- 
ment and reference as regards even the minutest details. 
But there was no harshness in his sense of duty. It was 
rather a buoyant and optimistic lielief springing from his 
living interest in human \vell-l)emg and progress. Bor him 
the whole duty of man lay not in doing good things but in 
doing them well, and from this deep moral conviction there 
passed into his life a courtesy, gentleness and frankness that 
seemed instinctive in its readiness and ease.” 

The end of conduct, according to Ritchie, is self-realisa- 
tion and not happiness. ” It is a terrible irony to say happi- 
ness is the end we ought to pursue. It is a hopeless pursuit. 
If happiness is the end we may well despair and make 
pessimism our creed.” The self that has to be realised is not 
the self as finite and individual. It is a social self, ” first 
the family, clan or tribe, then the city or nation, finally 
humanity.” Bor practical purposes, the best thing is to treat 
self-realisation as the good of a community. 

It is as members of society working hand in hand for 
the furtherance of the common good that individuals can 
develop their nature and be trtily individual. Self and other 
selves mutually interpenetrate and interpret each other. The 
very ditl'creutiation of a man as an individual implies his 
co-existence with other individuals and his dependence upon 
the whole to which he and they equally belong. Virtues 
and duties, therefore, have no meaning apart from the 
institutions of society uhich give them concrete form. To 
suppose that morality is independent of society is the error 
of intuitionism in ethics. Its defect is its individualistic 
character. Man is not a lonely being cut off from his fellows 
and his moral ideas are not to be found ready-made within 
his mind. They grow along with the development of customs 
and institutions and are inseparably connected with them. 
To say this is not to deny the validity of the moral principles. 
Origin has nothing to do with validity. The anxiety of the 
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intuitionists to show that duties are independent of social 
factors and conditions is largely due to the mistaken belief 
that the value of a thing is determined by its origin. When 
we have given an historical account of the origin of a subject, 
we have not explained its worth and moaning. Duties do 
not cease to be binding on us because it can be shown that 
they arc the outcome of social development. In prescribing 
absolute moral laws, intuitionism fails to perceive that the 
moral ideal is progressive and ignores the importance of 
customs, usages and institutions. It tends “ to fossilise the 
principles of conduct at the 7 )articular stage of social develop- 
ment which commends itself to the particular intuitionist.” 

The theory of natural rights is in polities the analogue 
of intuitionism in ethics. Just as duties are supposed to be 
independent of society, so are rights conceived as belonging 
to men antecedently to their membership of a community. 
The intuitionist and the apostle of natural rights have both 
an individualistic bias. Society is regarded as made hy men 
joining together for the purpose of safeguarding their 
pre-existing natural rights. It is not seen that “ the person 
with rights and duties is the product of a society, and the rights 
of the individual must therefore be judged from the point of., 
view of a society as a whole and not the society from tiie point 
of view of the individual ” {Natural Bights, p. 102), Only 
persons have rights, but personality apart from society has 
410 meaning. It is as animals and not as spiritual beings 
that we are distinct from one another. What is the life 
of each of us apart from the influence of others and the rela- 
tions in which it stands to the lives of others ? The pprson 
can only exist in a developed political society w'hich givt's 
him rights and duties.” 

Although Bitchie strongly insists on the sociality of 
man as a moral being, he is far from maintaining that rights 
and duties are finally determined by any actual society. Wc 
can always appeal from society as it is to an ideal society. 
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In order to know what moral duties are in their finished form, 
we must call up a vision of a perfect society and its condi- 
tions and requirements. But the ideal society is not some- 
thing distinct from the actual. In it the meaning of the 
existing society is completely realised. The standard of 
conduct is set not by society as it is but by what it ought 
to be. Moral order, therefore, implies moral progress which 
“consists (1) in an enlargement in the list of virtues 
but still more (2) in an extension of the range of 
persons to whom obligations are due.” The power of reflec- 
tion which men have as self-conscious beings makes moral 
progress possible. I’hey can form some idea of a better 
state of things by pondering over what they see around 
them and, from the point of view* of the new ideal awakened 
in their minds, can criticise existing arrangements and institu- 
tions. “ The healthiest society — as things go in an imperfect 
world — will bo that which is most ctipable of criticising ami 
of mending itself.*' This neces.sary task of criticism and reform 
is done by men w ho “ can act in detiance of custom and even 
of law in working out some aim of their own choosing, w’hich 
is not that of those around them.” The social rebel, therefore, 
is a benefactor to mankind. But those who rebel against so- 
6iety may be of two kinds. “ ile may be the precursor of 
some new and l)etter society, in the name of which he 
condemns an existing but corrupt and decaying set of institu- 
tions,” or he mjiy be the dclil)erately selfish, self-seeking man . 
for whom a life of self-gratification becomes po.ssible liecause 
others are not as bad as he, “ Society consisting only of 
fallible and imperfi'ct beings is apt to commit mistakes, and it 
may nbw and then confuse the two kinds of I'ebels, and crucify 
a true prophet benveen two ordinary criminals, though the 
ratio of true prophets to ordinary criminals is not as a rule 
so high.” 

The state is the highest form of social union and is 
supreme over all corporations and associations of men for the 
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promotion of special interests. Its end is the realisation of 
the common well-being and all its action “ must be such as 
will give individuals so far as is possible the opportunity of 
realising their physical, intellectual and moral capacities.” The 
ideal of ethics and politics alike is social. To the socialistic 
ideal in politics, individualism is opposed. Tho end of the 
state, according to it, is to give the fullest possible scope to the 
freedom of the individual, to give him liberty to work out his 
destiny in his own way and not to interfere between fully 
grown persons. The sole duty of the state, therefore, is to see 
to it that none in tho exercise of his freedom interferes with 
the freedom of others. Much of the prejudice against state 
interference, Ititchie points out, is due to the misconception of 
the relation between the state and the individual. The state 
is supposed by men, even by thinking men, to be an alien 
power imposing its authority upon them from without, and 
naturally the re.sult of its action comes to appear as the 
curtailment of their freedom. It is not seen that the state is 
the organic whole of which its members are constituent factors 
and that its action is no more inconsistent with their freedom 
than is the life and activity of the whole body inconsistent 
with the functioning of any of its members. The objection to 
state interference as such is, therefore, irrational. The only 
proper question to ask is whether the result of the interference 
of the state is the development of the capacities of the indiyi- 
.dual and the furtherance of his well-being or the reverse. In 
the latter event alone the action of the state is condcmnable. 

The liberty of the individual exists not in spite of but 
because of state action. The only liberty which Is possible and 
defensible is the liberty of self-realisation by means of acti- 
vities that contribute to tho common good. It involves the 
association of men with each other, not their separation and 
isolation. “ If freedom be put forward as the end of the stivh; 
and therefore of tho whole political endeavour of mankind, 
this cannot mean the mere negative liberty of being left alone, 
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and, unless we suppose changes in human nature for which 
past and present experience gives us no warrant, such alisolute 
want of control would mean a return to the low'est saviigery 
and a tedious process of building up again the overthrown 
fabric of order and civilisation ” {Philosophical Sludies, p. oi). 
To suppose that the evolution of society ends in complete 
individualism is a great mistake. Beyond and above the 
opposite extremes of social cohesion w'ithout individual liberty 
and individual liberty of the negative sort without social 
cohesion, there is a higher type of society “ in which all that is 
most precious in individualism must he retained along with 
the stability of social conditions w’hich individualism has 
destroyed.” In the negation of modern individualism, it is 
impossible to rest. That individual freedom is essential to 
man if he is to make the most of himself few will deny ; but 
freedom is a reality only in a strong state. It is the correla- 
tive and not the contradictory of the .solidarity and organisation 
of the state. “ Abolish the state and we should have, not 
individualism, but, after a period of anarchy, the patriarchical 
stage or some other ‘ natural ’ grouping of a more rudimentary' 
kind. Society would begin over again from its lowest elements ; 
and only with the rise of the state could it escape from 
‘savagery and barbarism ” {Philosophical Studies, p. HO). 

Kitchie hikes pains to show that the theory of natural 
selection lends no support whatever to individualism and the 
political doctrine of luissez faire. While fully appreciating^ 
the value of this theory, he points out its limitations and its 
inapplicability to human alTairs without essential modifie it ions. 
Men are thin4ving beings and arc not subject to the biological 
law dr evolution in the .same way as the lower animals. 
Natural selection is no doubt at work among them, but its 
mituro is altered by the power of thought and the range of its 
operation is restricted. Civilised human beings do not, like 
the animals or the primitive savage, light out the struggle for 
existence to the bitter end but do their best to put limits to 
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the struggle. Co>operation moi'e and more replaces rivalry 
and unchecked competition and spontaneous variation gives 
place to the deliberate alteration of customs and institutions. 
The growth of human societies is not due to the mere operation 
of natural laws but to efforts consciously made by men. For 
the betterment of society, therefore, ideas are of more value 
than any hypothetical inheritance of acquired characteristics. 
But ** ideas can only be productive of their full benefit, if they 
are fixed in institutions.” Floating opinions, individual beliefs 
are of very little use. Just because ” it is ‘not proven ’ that 
acquired characteristics are transmitted, we eannot trust for 
the improvement of the race to the moralisation of stray indi> 
viduals now (however desirable and necessary that is in itself) : 
We must reform institutions so that the new individuals shall be 
born into healthy surroundings.” For the progress of the human 
race, Bitchie relies more on “social inheritance -the transmission 
of ideas, sentiments, practices through the medium of tradition 
and imitation ” than on the biological law of heredity, lie 
regards it as essential that men from their early years should 
be brought up in the midst of such laws, customs and 
institutions as will stimulate good and arrest evil tendencies. 
“ The moral significance of the organisation of society can 
hardly be overestimated. It is little use preaching kindliness 
and consideration for others and hoping that symptithetic 
feelings will gradually become innate, if the society into 
which individuals are born be openly and confessedly a 
ceaseless struggle and competition. For eighteen centuries 
a gospel of peace and brotherhood has l)een pren^ed and 
talked ; but the child plays with a toy gun and the youth sees 
the successful millionaire held up as his model for imitation— 
the man who boasts that he is “self-made,” and who, as the 
American remarked, has by this boast “ taken a great respon- 
sibility off the Almighty.” {Darmniem, and Polities, p. 54.) 

To the state, we must turn as the one power capable 
of so organising society and its institutions as to make 
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them helpful to the free development of human personality. 
Bitchie was a strong socialist in his aims and ideal, but 
he did not accept in its entirety any of the current socialistic 
doctrines. He was a firm believer in state action as the only 
means of creating conditions favourable for the attainment 
of social well-being and had little patience with the view 
that unrestricted competition between individuals is the 
best means of promoting it. “ Open competition might give 
results of some value if everyone were to start fair, run on 
his own legs and carry equal weight, but open competition 
between one man iii a sack with a bundle on his shoulders, 
another on a good horse, and a third in an express train is 
a farce and a somewhat cruel one, wlien the nice is being 
run for dear life.” Those who insist that without struggle 
nothing good can be attained by man may be reminded that 
“there is a struggle from which we can never altogether 
escape — the struggle against nature, including the blind 
forces of human passion. There will always be enough to 
do in this ceaseless struggle to call forth all the energies of 
which human nature at its very best is capable.” To remove 
the inequalities of life, to give equal opportunities of self- 
realisatio'n to all, to reform institutions that stand in the way 
of the perfection of character and the happiness of indivi- 
duals, to mitigate the severity of the struggle for existence 
so that every one may have some amount of leisure to 
cultivate the higher faculties of the mind, to turn mutual 
conflict into mutual help — these are the supreme end of 
state action. ^Mun are not by nature eqqal. But the ideal 
is that «o far as external arrangements of life can make 
them so, they ought to lie equal. It is, of course, not possible 
to satisfy every one’s wishes “ but what we have to consider 
is the well-being and progress of society as a whole. Wc can 
only seek to provide the surrounding conditions which we 
hope will produce such effects.” “ The fact of natural 
inequalities can be no excuse for maintaining artificial 
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inequalities which have very little connection with them. 
The groat democratic ideal is to remove all unnatural and 
artificial l)arriers between man and man and to diiTuse 
education and culture throughout the community in such 
a way as to “make social intercourse easy between all its 
members, between those Avho arc engaged, say, in directing 
some great industrial enterprise and those who cook food 
or clean rooms.” The ideal to be constantly kept l)efore the 
mind is that of a society composed of as many free, cultivated 
and equal members as j)ossible and “it is well to repeat such 
a watchword as equality and fraternity, lest we should 
forget our ideal and, amid some degree of jiersonal comfort, 
become ashamed of it.” The need for eminent men in the 
various walks of life will never ct'usis but “ we need all the 
eminence, intellectual, moral and artistic that we can get — 
not that the eminent individual may amass a fortune or receive 
the fatal gift of tins peerage (as for those that care for such 
things — verily they have their reward) but that ho may 
exercise his gifts, as all the world’s greatest men would wish 
to exercise them, for the benefit of his f«*llow inen ” {.PonriHium 
ami Politic)!, p. oO.) 

The rca.son for tlio evil repute of state action,' Ititchii^ 
thinks, is due to its being generally unmethodical and 
hapha/ard. The real and significant distinction is not that 
between “state interference” and "lainHCz fairc’* but between 
intelligent and scientific, /.<?., systematic and far-sighted state 
action on the one side and that peddling kind of playing at 
an occasional and condescending providence in small matters, 
which is often much worse than doing nothing iii all.” 
{Ibid, p. 3S.) Nevcrtheles.s, “even a partial state action may 
often be welcomed as a recognition that the state has duties 
towards its weaker mcmlM;rs, however inefliciently it may 
discharge them.” The state is supreme over all minor 
organisations and no limit can Ihj put to its action except 
that which is determined by the nature of its end. How far the 
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state should intervene and how much should he left to the 
discretion and enterprise of private individuals is a question 
not to he decided hy any a priori doctrine of “man teraxiH 
the state,” hut hy what is expedient and practicable under 
the circumstances. In principle, Ritchie is not disposed to 
withhold any power from the state. He recogni.ses its right 
of interference with individual freedom even in purely 
personal matters, provided that such interference is necessary 
for the common good. “ I do consider that it is the business 
of the state (supposing a well-organised state) to regulate, if 
possible, the birth and certainly the education of children so 
as to give them a fair chance of growing up into the best 
po.ssihle men and women. ” 

Hut when is a state well-organised? When, answers 
Ritchie, its constitution is democratic and the people hare 
a voice in the administration of its affairs. It is essential, 
ho thinks, that governments should depend on the consent 
of the governed. Ritchie is a staunch supporter of the 
democratic form of government which, in his view, has the 
great advantage that •* no measure can be carried which has 
not a very strong public «)pinion behind it — an advantage 
finest completely secured by the very democratic and yet 
very conservative device of the referendion. Democratic 
government may be less enlightened, less scientific, and 
in some ways more stujjidly conservative than the government 
of an intelligent and benevolent monarch ; but it has thi% 
enormous advantage, that its laws cannot permanently run 
counter to very widespread public sentiment.” {SfiuUes in 
Poliljical unU Social Jilhics, p. Id.) But if the state is to fulfil 
the important functions udiich, in Ritchie’s view, belong to 
it, can we afford to have an unenlightened, unscientific and 
stupidly conservative government merely because it is 
democratic? Can a state he strong, elficiently organised 
and beneficent in its activities, if its affairs are managed 
according to the will of the majority which happens to be 
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momentarily prevalent P Ritchie speaks of the desirability of 
the segregation of the decadents and failures from the vigorous 
portion of the community and of preventing them from 
producing children. Will the majority, consisting for the 
most part of precisely such failures, ever allow this ? The 
foundation of the state is no doubt the general will but, as 
thinkers have pointed out, the general will is not the same 
thing as the will of all, and the discovery of it is not an easy 
task.‘ It .is only wise, disinterested and courageous men of 
experience, capable of rising above the passions and prejudices 
of the hour and of taking a long view of things, that can truly 
interpret the real will of the people. The end of the state is 
to remove obstacles to the development of the capacities ot 
men, but the greatest of such obstsicles is man’s own selfishness, 
short-sightedness, slothfulness and ignorance. If the end is 
to be attained, the management of the affairs of the state 
must be in the hands of wise and able men, men of the stamp 
of Plato’s philosopher king w'hom the Ixillot box cannot 
discover. Those who come to the top at ])opu1ur elections are, 
not infrequently, mere windbags and demagogues practiscil 
ill the art of ingratiating themselves into the favour of the 
unthinking mob. “ The professional politician,” says Dr. A. 
Preeman, “ whom democracy has brought into being dilYers 
entirely from other professional men. He is totally unqualified ’’ 
(quoted hy Dean Inge, Kdinbitrgh Jtecieio, No. fl?, p. 27). 
The result is that the state fails to get the guidance of w’ise 
and competent men without which its prosperity and w'ell- 
being cannot be attained. democratic system,” shys Pro- 

fessor C. K. L. Fletcher, ” can secure the representation of the 
intelligence of the nation. The nomination boroughs afforded 
the only chance for young men of ability without family 
connections to enter Parliament. Rurke, lioth Pitts, Canning 
and Gladstone w'ere all nominees of great men, Tfie last of 
these maintained in the hearing of the pi'esent writer that 

' The difiiiiiviiuii will be expluiued in the next article. 
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England was never lietter governed than in the last age of the 
old unreformed Parliament. People are too apt to forget 
that all real, substantial reforms proceed from intelligence 
alone, that intelligence is always in a minority and that 
democracy siicridces not only intelligence but all the reforms 
that can only proceed therefroni in order to maintain itself 
and to split political power into fragments more and more 
minute.” {An Introductory lUstory of Enyland, H d ed., pp. 
332 - 38 .) 

The curse of democracy is the demagogue. Its great 
problem Is to secure the services of good and capable men of 
principle, but that problem remains unsolved. Under it, so far, 
trimmers and opportunists alone have prospered. “ Democratic 
institutions,” Uitehie tells us, “ is defensible in so far as thev 
offer (or can lie made to offer) tin* best means of obtaining a 
genuine aristocracy or government by the best.” Judged by 
this criterion, democracy must be pronounced to be a failure. 
Most assuredly, it has failed to obtain “ a genuine aristocracy 
or government by the best.” Politicians who have to depend 
for their tenure of power on the results of triennial, 
quadrennial or quinquennial election.s, held under conditions 
well known to all, can seldom afford to be guided by their 
honest and independent judgment of what is really for the 
good of the people. They are tempted to curry favour with 
the mob, to play to the gallery. Under the influence of the 
democratic system of government, men, who in other circum- 
stances might have been sagacious rulers, arc inevitably turned 
into demagogues. Tlie higher leadership, of which Lord 
Haldane speaks in one of his latest works, becomes a mockery. 
“We have to teach our people,” says Lord Haldane, “ if we 
would maintain the great station of our own country among 
the other nations of the earth, that they must see things 
steadily and see them whole. If we are to do this we must 
make sure that our statesmen, our local leaders, our teachers 
End our preachers have themselves something of the mind 
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that is really synoptic and are in some degree fitted to speak 
of eternity as well as of time.” {Bcign of Relativity^ p. 421). 
Are party politics and electioneering campaigns very favourable 
to the growth of the power to “ see things steadily and ns a 
whole r ” ” Can a politician busy collecting votes afford to have 
a ‘mind that is really synoptic’ and ‘to speak of eternity 
as well as of time ? * ” 

None in these days will deny that the duty of the state is to 
further the interests of all and not of any })artieular class of the 
community. But this does not mean that every one is to have 
the same amount of influence in the management of affairs. 
Universal suffrage will not cure the stupidity of men. It will 
not make them unselfish enough to subordinate their private 
interests to the common good, wise enough to he guided by 
reason and not by the passions of tin* moment. To lay stress 
only on the infinite worth of man is a mistake. As I’aseal says, 
“ it is dangerous to h*t him see t(«) clearly his greatness without 
his meanoe.ss. If ho boasts himself 1 abase him : if he abases 
himself I e.valt him. I contx’adict him continually fill he compre- 
hends what an incomprehen.sihle mon.ster h(^ is.” Old time 
autocracy perhaps unduly abasinl him, hut is not modern 
democracy equally unduly e.\alting him? If democracy 
means a form of .state-organisation in which there is no 
privileged class, no favoiu’cd treatment of vested interests and 
no artificial inequality, hut in which every oin; finds an 
. opportunity to make the most of himself and to contribute 
to the common good and all oflices are open to qualified men 
irrespectively of their class or creed, no right-thinking person can 
have anything to say against it ; hut it by it is meant govern- 
ment according to the fickle will of fhn thoughtless mullitudc, 
incapable of seeing an inch beyond their no.se, conducted by 
their delegates pledge-hound to do their bidding, it can only 
be adopted by a people whom the gods have marked out for 
destruction. A .state under such a government is never 
stable and orderly and there is very little of a central 
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co-ordinating authority in it. It is a government powerless (o 
govern and at the mercy of every turbulent faction. No 
government that attempts to carry out, not in an amateurish 
fashion, Imt persistently, adequately and scientifically such 
socialistic schemes as Bitchio favoured, can afford to be always 
on the look out for popular mandates. Germany is in evil 
repute now and the fashion is to cry lior down. Nothing 
succeeds like success and nothing fails like failure. But it 
was in monarchical Germany that experiments of state 
socialism were most successfully carried out. “ She,” observed 
an English newspaper when she was not yet defeated, “ has a 
most admirable organisation which pervades every sphere of 
life, from the provision of education to the conservancy of 
streets, from arrangements for the aged and infirm to those 
for the convenience of I’ailway passengers. Never was a 
country better ordered, better cared for materially or more 
comfortable.” No demoemtically governed country is ever 
likely to show belter results. 

It will, no doubt, be said that patriotic and intelligent 
citixens cannot be content with good government : they 
must have self-government. But self-government does not 
mean the extfreise of political power by everybody, nor is 
K distinguishable from good government. If is not 
synonimous with democracy. lli?ason is man’s real self 
and the government whose organisation is in conformity 
with the re([uireinents of reason in the given situation is at 
once good government and sidf-government. It does not 
matter in the least whether T have a band in tlie constitu- 
tion of it or iy the performance of its functions. It is only 
the vanity and self-will of man that prevent liim from 
seeing this. It i.s, no doubt, a requirement of reason that in 
the administration of public atTaii-s the inllucneo of the general 
^ill should Ix) elTective, but in order to ensure this a 
“ responsible ” ministry removable by the vote of Parlia- 
ment or manhood suffrage is not necessary. In certain 

0 
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circumstances, such institutions, with proper safeguards, may 
be desirable but they are not indispensable. A democratic 
organisation of society has no necessary connection with 
democracy as a form of government. It may, on the contrary, be 
best attained through government by an aristocracy of worth aiid 
talent. For the purpose of government with the consent 
of the governed, a general harmony of the spirit of ad- 
ministration with the trends of public opinion is all that is 
required. 

Active and intelligent citizenship does not become im- 
possible because a man has not the right to vote at an election 
once in five years. For this what is necessary is doing 
honestly and with devotion the work which falls to one’s 
lot as a member of the social organism. ]<’ar greater service 
may be rendered to the state by the silent w'orkcr than 1)y the 
noisy agitator, llitchie is not without misgivings about the 
worth of universal suifrage. “ It is more important,” he 
declares, ” that ofllces should be open to all than all should 
have votes. Giving all a vote may be merely an escape 
from the fear of revolution : universal suifrage has nothing 
glorious about it. Taken strictly it means the absurdity that 
all men’s opinions are of equal value ” (Philosophical Sfmlicit, 
p. 338). Is not the revolutionary temper largely the outcome 
of centuries of false teaching ? Would not the condition of 
the world have been better and happier to-day if men and 
women had heard more of the duties and less of the rights 
of man P The assertion of individual rights in season and otil 
of season has cretited an atmosphere congenial to the growth 
of the self-seeking spirit only. The result is that the avowed 
socialist is at heart only an anarchist and democriitivnlly 
governed communities, instead of Iwing firmly-compacted and 
well-organised Iwdies, are apt to be incohesive, inefficient :uid 
chaotic. 

On questions of world politics, Kitchie has some very 
wise remarks to make. He points out the impossibility of a 
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state remaining self-contained and isolated in these days of 
rapid commanication and international dealings. The actual 
state which is only one among many states must, therefore, 
he in a position to safeguard its interests, to protect its 
commerce and to repel attacks from outside. This means the 
possibility of war and the necessity of being prepared for it. 
ilitchie regards the ideal of abolishing war for ever as 
altogether utopian, so long at least as human nature remains 
what it is. It is easy to say that all \rar is wrong, but, un- 
fortunately, in this wicked world, peace has often to l)e main- 
tained by the use of force. If it is right to use force to put 
down individual crime, why should it be wrong to have re- 
course to it in order to maintain the peace of the world ? It 
is useless to preach pacificism in season and out of season 
and to talk of disarmament as the one sure means of preventing 
wars for ever. The world is not full of quakers or of the 
follow'crs of Tolstoi and it is necessary to remember that 
“ there are always people, e.specially the champions of 
reactionary and antiquated types of rule, who w'ill recognise 
no argument unless it is backed up by sufiicient force.” As 
a proof of this, we may refer to the origin of the late Avar. 
The verdict of the impiirtial historian must be that it AA'as 
idue as much to the pacificism of England as to the militarism 
of Germany. If Eugland had performed the elementary 
duty of l)eing prepared fur self-defence, if she had given 
clear and timely AAarning to Germany that in the event 
of unprovoked .aggression she would be found at the * 
side of Erance, the peace of the AA'orld avouM not haA'e 
been disturlxjd. President AVilsun is an unimpeachable 
authority on this point. “ We knoAV for a certainty,” 
said he, at a meeting in the 3iIctropolitan Opera House 
in New York on March 5, 1919, “ that if Germany had 
thought for a moment that Great Eritaiii AA'ould go in Avith 
Prance and Russia, she nev'er would have undertaken the 
enterprise,” 
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For the preservation of peace, Llitchie relies more oh the 
federation of the world than on arbitration or disarmament. 
“Arbitration is a valuable remedy, but it is not a panacea, and 
the cause of arbitration is only injured by the notion that it 
can be made a substitute for war in any and every case,” The 
breaking up of the world into a large number of petty and 
discordant states, such as h)is happened as the direct and the 
indirect result of the war, he regards as a set back in the 
progress of the world. “ We have no right to assume with 
some political theorists, that a great number of boinparatively 
small indei)cndent nations, leaving the barlxirous and the 
savage races of the world to “ work out their own development,” 
represents either the higliest t.vp<j of human society or a ]) 0 s- 
sible type. iMay not a foAV groat “ oinpin's ” in Avhicdi self- 
governing federated communities control the less advanced 
races, represent a higher stage, more likely to be stable less 
exposed to war and preparing the u'ay for a fedcivition of the 
world.” {Slitdies iu PolHieal mul Social I'Jllthif, />. /.7.S‘). Jlitchh* 
lived in days when the Avorhl had not begun to suirer from 
an acute attack of sentimentalism and the cant about the 
right of small nations was not generally heard. There is no 
special merit, he points out, in being a small nation. “The 
sympathy so often expressed for the weak(M’ or smaller state,* 
simply because weaker or smaller, is avsthetic rather than 
ethical.” The absorption of a small nation in some larger, 
more powerful and juoro civilised state is from the point of 
view of the progress of humanity to be (jncouraged and not 
condemned. This may be an unpopular view at the present 
moment, but it is triu.*. llitchie <lid not hold npjiis hands in 
pious horror at the vtwy mention of the name ‘ empire’. Tn the 
best sense of the term, he was an imperialist. A powerful 
federation of sol f-goA'crning communities, enjoying locul 
autonomy but ready to subordinate sectional interests to tlie 
wider interests of tlie whole was his ideal. “ The armed 
of the German Jiinipire,” he wrote in lUOl, “ may not bo an 
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ideal condition of society ; but it is infinitely better than the 
acute agony of the thirty years war or the chronic maladies of 
the Holy Homan Empire — an empire which rested only on 
sentiment and had no armed force to support it and to keep 
the subject princes from fighting with each other.” 

Hir^lal Haldar 


PENELOPE 

Tifd her be fair, but let her be 
..Vs constant as PtMielope ; 

Penelope wbost? faith was strong 
Tboiigb her dear hu.sband, absent long : 

J’euelope whose bitter tears 
Consoled her through the lonely years;’ 

"Who overcame by artful wiles 
Her suitors with their crafty smiles; 

Peiudope whose heart held fast 
Till brave Odysseus came at last. 

If you would make One, Lord, for me. 
Let her lie like Penelope. 


Wayne Card 
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QUIS CUSTODIT IPSOS CUSTODES ? 

iNTltODUClTON. 

Every man iu Bengal knows \rhat a Policeman is, and 
what the name connotes. To the average literate middle 
class gentleman ho is an arrogant, insolent and fierce creature 
who had better be avoided; to the illiterate villager 
he is the direct representative of the Sovereign, assuming 
powers which are unlimited because of unknown extent, 
and he deals with every case civil or criminal, on receipt 
of an adequate fee and may at bis sweet will dispose 
of it in a manner which liest suits his personal ends ; to the 
European ho is an indispensable public servant of unusual 
ability and integrity, the very personificalion of courtesy 
and dutifulness, the friend in need who bestows undivided 
attention on his comfort and convenience at railway stations, 
steamer ghats, and at all places where every one else is too 
busy or too blind to sift the black from the white ; to the man 
of wealth and high social position he is a powerful instrument 
of oppression or vengeance kept in reserve to Iw used for 
his purpose when necessary ; to the child he is an object 
of terror, and he is lulled to sleep or warned from doing 
naughty or mischievous acts by invoking the name of the 
policeman ; in the imagination of a pnrt/anna/iiii female he 
' appears as an incarnation of ferocity and brutality, and the 
appearance of a policeman in the vicinity of her house is 
taken as a premonitory sign of the ruin and oppression of 
some person, 1)e he guilty or innocent ; to the govoi'Hinent 
official he is the detector of crimes, the protector of 
person, property and honour of a certain class of indi- 
viduals, the friend of the innocent and the oppressed, the 
enemy of the enemies of society, the upholder of the power 
and supremacy of sovereignty, the saviour of government’s 
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honour and prestige ; he is to the ofllcial a person more ia< 
dispensable to society and more valuable than a judge or a 
teacher, a patriot or a philanthropist, a reformer or a journa- 
list, and as such he deserves to be stitisfied at all costs ; and 
lastly to the non-co-operator he is the root cause of all political 
discontent and unrest, his hfilo. noire, the hated rulTian and the 
social pest which should be got rid of for the puridcation and 
progress of society. 

Such is the variegatcMl picture of the policeman drawn by 
different sorts of men and it is not difTiciilt to judge that none 
of these pictures is true. Every individual looks at him 
through his peculiar glasses, and, hence, the policeman, in the 
abstract, is something which eludes derinition and analysis. 
In reality ho is a strange blend of all these varieties— he is a 
kaleidoscopic phenomenon, which is neither blue, nor. green, 
nor yellow, nor orange, nor black, yet he is all, a chameleon- 
like ci’eature which presents different coloui*s at different 
moments and under different circumstances. This article 
is, however, not concerned with the character of the 
policeman as such but with what he costs to the Bengal 
t{i.\-payer. Lot the moralist or psychologist attempt to 
discover his motives and inij)uls(‘s, and how he feels 
Vhen he drinks deep the cup of unrestrained power. But as 
students of finance we are not concerned with these abstrac- 
tions. This paper attempts lo investigate tiie nnancial results 
of the administration of the Police Department in Bengal with 
special reference to the following points: (1) whether the* 
expenditure on Police is out of all proportions to the expen- 
diture on otber public service departments ; (2) whether the 
Large* expenditure on this service is int(*rfcring Avith the 
development of what have been most appropriately called the 
“nation-building” departments; (3) whether the Bengal 
tax-payer should be further feixetl to Imr the ever-increasing 
cost of the Police service — and (4) whether, and, if so, in what 
directions economies are jiossible in the opinion of a layman 
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studying the problem from the point of view of the general 
financial condition of the country, its capacity to hear in- 
creased taxation, the public feeling in the country, and the 
responsibility of government to the people as custodians of its 
money ; (5) whether the increase in expenditure is justified 

by the increased efficiency of the police as judged by their 
success in preventing and detecting crimes. 

The ^[atkhial. — To enable us to discuss these points wo 
have carefully analysed the Police expenditure of the province 
for the last thirty years, and have selected certain years as land- 
marks corresponding to certain events in the historical develop- 
ment of the department, such as the Report of the Police 
Commission, the partition of Ih'ugal in 1905, the separation 
of Bihar and Orissa in 1912, etc. IVe have not thought it 
neces.sary to take as the subject of this paper, the toholo police 
e.xpeuditure of Bengal but only the District executive force 
which absorbs nearly 70 pm* cent, of the total police grant. 
The figures up to the year 1920-21 have been taken from the 
Pinance and Revenue .Vecounts of the flovermnent of India 
and those of 1921-22 and I922-20 from the Civil Budget 
Estimates of Bengal for the year lt)22-23. The oth(*r figures 
used in this article have been taken from various oificial 
sources, which need not be mentioned separatedy. The results' 
of the analysis arc exhibited in six statements : 

Stalemo.nt A shows the growth of ])olice expenditure under 
the principal detailed heads from 1K».)().91 to 1922-23, omitliiu; 
’certain years which did not pr<?sent any abnormal fi'atun-s. 

Stuiemenf Ji shows for three leading stages, r/r., lS9t), 
1911 and 1922, the number and cost of supiTjor and sub- 
ordinate staff, as well as the expenditure on contingoTicies, 
allowances and miscellaneous establishment. 

Statement C shows for the above three ])criods the 
number, grade, and cost of the superior and subordinate 
staff classified under Superintendents, Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, 
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Assistant Sub'Inspectors (formerly head constables) and 
constables. 

Statement D shows the increase of provincial revenue in 
new Bengal and the increase of expenditure under the civil 
departments such as General Administration, Law and Justice 
Education, Public Health, etc. 

Statement JE gives statistics of serious crimes showing the 
number of cases reported and convicted during five quinquen* 
nial periods ending 19 L5 and for the three years, 1016, 1917 
and 1918. 

Statement F has been inserted giving certain useful 
and relevant miscellaneous statistics required in the course 
of the investigation. 

The figures in Statement B require some detailed expla- 
nation. It will bo remembered that in the years 1890 (the 
year from which we start) and 1911, Bengal included the 
present province of Bihar and Orissa, and its area and popu- 
lation were 151,000 sc^uare miles and 75 millions respectively. 
After the separation of the latter territory in 1912 the area 
and population became 78,700 square miles and iol millions 
respectively. For the purpose of precise comparison between 
the figures of 1890, 1911, and 1922, the figures of the first 
two years have been reduced to the area and population of 
new Bengal. There are two variable factors in this process of 
reduction, viz., area and population ; and the figures of 1890 
and 1911 have been reduced first, on the basis of equal popula- 
tion, and secondly, on the biisis of equal area, and the mean 
has been adopted for the purpose of comparison with the 
figures of 19^^. 

The general conclusions which are dedueiblo from State- 
ment A are that, irrespective of the changes in the area and 
population due to territorial redistribution, the expenditure 
has grown as follows : 

From 1890-91 to 1900-01 ... Us. 7,76 thousands. 

„ 1902-03 to 1911-12 13,37 

7 
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rrom 1912-13 to 1917-18 ... Bs. 28,42 thousands. 

„ 1918-19 to 1922-23 43,40 

„ 1890-91 to 1922-23 94,31 

If the expenditure for 1890-91 be reduced to the area and 
population basis of 1922 in the same way as has lieon done in 
Statement B, the increase would exceed 111^ lakhs. Ot the 
increase of 94 3 1 lakhs, 2*53 lakhs occurs under superior 
officers, 48-12 lakhs under police force (including inspectors, 
sub-inspectors, assistant sub-inspectors and constables), nearly 
16 lakhs under continsrencies and 11 lakhs under allowances. 
The general conclusions deducible from Statement B are 
summarised below : 




Incrt'nMt in 

Kill over ISitO. 

Iiicroapo ill 

over 

liuToaPo in 

li»L’2 over 

Superior 

1 No. 

14 per cent. 

90 |)er cent. 

130 per cent. 

officers 
Subordinate ' 

) cost 

15 „ 

104 

99 

200 „ 

staff (inclu- 1 

[No. 

—7 „ 

100 

99 

90 „ 

ding con- < 
stables). 

Allowances ' 
contingen- 
cies and 

^ cost 

33 „ 

271 

99 

400 „ 

miscella- 

neous 

establish- 

ment. 

• 


127 

364 

99 

953 „ 


The most astonishing, and we may say galloping, in- 
crease has therefore taken place under miscellaneous and 
incidental charges which have increased during the, last 
thirty years from 3 50 lakhs to 3(J S6 lakhs, /.«?., more than 
ten times. 

Analysing further the expenditure under this miscella- 
neous head for the three years 1920-21, 1921-22 and 1922-23, 
we find that the following charges which are included iiiulor 
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contingencies and establishment, should logically be classified 
as travelling expenses 


1020.21. 1021.22. 1022-23. 

Shown under " contingencies ” 


Kb. 

Kb. 

Kr. 

Bailw'ay warrants 

2,78 

2,93 

2,90 

Purchase of boats and stores 

for steamers ... 

45 

1,00 

1,00 

Fixed boat-hire and coiitin- 

geiicies 

27 

35 

1,07 

Total 

3,*j0 

4,28 

5,87 

Shown under “ JMablishmenl ” 

Launch, boat and elephant 

establishment ... 

2,62 

2,68 

1,13 

Total 

C,02 

0,90 

7,30 

Making the neccs.sary adjusting corrections 

the true 

expenditures under these heads are 

Kb. 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Allowances 

21,10 

21,96 

22,60 

Contingencies ... 

11,57 

12,18 

12,71 

Establishment 

2,12 

2,05 

1,52 


Taking these three lieads together, it is clear that while 
•the cost of superior staff has increased by 200 per cent, between 
1890-91 and 1 922-23, the incidental charges have increased 
during the same period by 953 per cent. It is difficult to 
criticise with effect the fairness or legitimacy of the latter 
charges ; but it would l)e perfectly just to say that the expen* * 
diture is out of all proportions to the cost of the staff. 

In view' of the disproportionately heavy expenditure on 
all branches of the police the (luestion may legitimately be 
put to the exponents of “ peace, order and good government ” 
if they have succeeded in any measure in giving to the 
tax-payers of Bengal that increased peace, and increased 

A fpystein of luulit and ati** ’iiits alnVli iHriuits 6udi iniHlcading and false clnssifica* 
tion is fundamentally nnsoumi. 
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seourity of life and property which is legitimately their due. 
Has the quality of work of the police been commensurate 
with the quantity of money spent on salaries and allowances 
of the investigating and supervising staff ? Have the crimes 
diminished in proportion to population owing to their vigilance 
and activities P Have their investigations resulted in the 
conviction of a larger and larger proportion of offenders P 

To be in a position to answer these questions we have 
analysed the statistics of serious crimes reported and convicted 
in Bengal {including Calcutta) during the period 1891-1918 
under the following heads offences against state and public 
tranquillity, murder, other serious offences against person, 
dacoity, cattle theft, onlinary theft, house trespass and house 
breaking with intent to commit offences {tide Appendix E). 
These figures have all been taken from the Statistical Abstract 
relating to British India published by the authority of 
Parliament. We have taken 6 quinquennial periods starting 
from 1891 and have worked out the averages for each of these 
periods ; for the years 191G, 1917 and 1918 we have given 
only the annual figures. 

Prom these statistics of crime u'e have tried to ascertain the 
number of serious crimes reported per 10,000 persons during 
the successive periods under investigation. The results are . 
set out below : 


Table I. 


Pft'itid. 

• 

NuiuLlt of KfrifiiiH criinvs reported per 
10, < iQu perBona 

Quinquennial Average 


1891-95 

... 106 

1890-1900 ... 

... 11*8 

1901-1903 ... 

... 13*1 

1906-1910 ... 

... 17-3 

1911-1915 ... 

... 15-6 

1916 ... 

... 20-7 

1917 ... 

... 211 

1918 ... 

... 20*1 
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From the same table of crimes (Appendix E) we have 
worked out percent^es of convictions to cases reported during 
1891*1918 with the following results : — 


Tablb II. 


Period. 

Percentage of convictions to casos 
reported. 

Quinquennial average 

1891-95 

... 22-6 

1896-1900 ... 

... 20-8 

1901-1903 ... 

... 16-8 

1906-1910 ... 

... 171 

1911-1915 ... 

...15 

1916 ... ! 

... 13-8 

1917 ... 

... 13-3 

1918 

...12-8 


The prinid facie conclusions which can be drawn from 
these two tables arc that during t]\c last 80 years (1) the 
number of serious crimes reported has increased by nearly 100 
per cent.; and (2) the percentage of convictions to cases 
reported has diminished by nearly 15 per cent. In other 
words, the police have declined in both their primary functions, 
tiz.f detection of crimes and investigation of crimes. 

CftiTiciSMS AND PKOPOSALS. — This paper is divided into 
two sections : the first deals with the financial aspect and the 
second with the administrative aspect of the police service. 

From Statement B it will appear that w’hile the cost of 
the whole rank and file of policemen has increased by 370 
per cent, the incidental charges, which were expected to 
increase at most in the same ratio, have increased by 953 
per cent., or by 158 per cent, in excess of the cost of the 
stair. The disproportion l)etween the increase in numbers 
nnd salaries of superior and subordinate officers, though 
glaring, admits of satisfactory explanation, as the siilaries 
of the latter have been enhanced in a larger ratio than those 
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of tbo former. But no mtional explanation can be devised 
and advanced of the total lack of correspondence between the 
increase in tlie numericaL strength of the whole staff and 
the increase in the incidental expenses. If due proportion 
were maintained between them the incidental charges should 
not exceed lakhs of rupees in round figures. 

The distribution of subordinate ofilcers among the police 
stations and outposts, as well as the area which each officer 
has to serve does not appear to he unfair. The province 
covers 78,700 square miles, the number of subordinate officers 
is J<,347 and the number of police stations and outposts is 728. 
There is thus one police station to every 110 s(][uare miles, 
one officer to every 18 square miles and 0 officers to each 
thana. Hut the distribution though prhnd fade fair so far 
as numbers are concerned, is unfair so far as the rank 
of officers allotted to eacli thana goes. The postings of 
superior officers are made on an ovorzcalous or over* 
cautious principle, and the higher ranks are capable of 
being thinned without any fear of loss of efficiency in the 
service. 

It is unnecessary in our opinion to have three grades of 
superior officers, ciz., superintendents, assistant supcrintcndimts, 
and deputy superintendents. It would, in our opinion, servv 
the ends of efficient administration, if the posts of assistant 
superintendents were abolished and the supervising staff 
consisted only of superintendents and deputy superintendeiits. 
One of us has suggested in a previous article th.at there 
should be a superintendent in charge of a division of which 
there are five in Bengal, each district being placed in charge 
of a deputy superintendent. Similarly, there should <1)0 an 
inspector for each sub-division, the other police shitions being 
placed in charge of sub-inspectors. Our reasons for this 
proposal ai*c that the social and educational level of recruitment 
of sub-inspectors, inspectors and deputy superintendents 
having been raised and their siilarics having been increased, 
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ire should expect them to do higher duties and assume 
greater responsibilities commensurate with their qualifications, 
abilities and salaries. These proposals might be tabulated 
as follows : 


Designation. 

KxiRt.iiig 

stulT. 

T*ropoRe(l 

stiiiT. 

A verage 
salary. 

• 1 , 
Savinjr ( + ) 
pel month. 




- ‘ Us. 

Us. 

Su]^)erintendents ... 

38 

5 

],1()2 

-f .38,3 10 

Assistants 

19 

. . • 

587 

+28,703 

Deputies 

23 

10 

350 

—5,950 

Inspectors 

200 

95 

237 

+21., 885 

Sub-Inspectors ... 

1,712 

1,912 

105 

-17,850 


2,0.52 

2,052 


+ G?,191 


The number of deputy superintendents and inspectors 
exceeds, in the proposal, the number of districts and sub- 
divisions, as some margin has hocn provided for leave vacancies 
as well as for training, [t will Ixt seen that the numerical 
staff remaining unaltered, the monthly saving in cost, without, 
we hope, loss of cfrudoncy, would amount to Rs. (58,191 ; or, 
if we hike into account savings in contingencies, travelling 
and other allowances payable to superior oflicers, about 
10 lakhs of rupees a year. 

The above proposals are advanced on the assumption 
that the deputy superintendents by virtue of their social posi- 
tion and educational attainments are fidly capable of doing 
the duties, in times of necessity, which are usually performed 
by superintendents and that a large proportion of sub-inspectors 
is quite ns competent as the inspectors. 'I he proposal, 
therefore, without curtailing the numerical strength of the 
staff, merely suggest the devolution of higher duties on 
officers pertaining to the lower grades — a suggestion which 
is fully warranted by the raising of the social and educational 
plane of recruitment. If there is any doubt about the 
"apacity of the deputy superintendents, it may bo set at rest 
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by recruiting them by the same process which is applied in 
the case of the provincial service, the members of which are 
as capable and educated as the members of the higher ranks 
of the police service. 

The prodigal. expenditure under allowances and contin- 
gencies does not admit . of dehiilcd scrutiny by an outsider. 
Their very volume forbids detailed examination, invites 
criticism and excites surprise. It has been shown by a 
priori reasoning that their amount is out of all pro])ortion 
to the expenditure on the whole staff and is not justified 
by the increase of staff. This head requires detailed scrutiny 
by an impartial authority and an independent auditor who 
must know that his functions arc higher than those of passing 
charges sanctioned by the lioad of the department. It is a 
strange system of audit which permits steam launch and 
elephant establishments to be included luub'r petty establish- 
ments, and purchase of boats and stores for steamers as well 
as the cost of railway warrants amounting in all to more 
than 6 lakhs of rupees to be treated us contingencies. It 
seems that the audit officers are completely under the 
hypnotic influence of the police depiirtment which passes all 
sorts of eharges as fair or legitimate at the point of disowning 
all msponsibility for the ponce or protectioii of the district. 

To obtain an idea of the I'clation between the total 
revenue of the province and the total police expenditun*, 
reference is invited to Statement D from which it will bn 
evident that the bulk of the increase of expenditure has 
occurred under Cilencral Administration and TiUW and .Justice, 
fl07^ lakhs). Education (10 lakhs) and Police, (105J lakhs). 
It will also l)e evident that the increa.se in provincial rdV(*nu<! 
has not kept pace with the increase of expenditure under tlio 
principal service heads, which outstrips the revenue by l-l.i 
lakhs. It would Iw invidious to give the palm to any parti- 
cular department : but it is clear from the Agures that while 
the Police department alone absorbs nearly DO per cent, of the 
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increase, all the nation-building departments taken together 
spend only 10 per cent. 

The excessive expenditure on this branch of the protective 
service is officially defended on the ground of necessity — ■which 
knows no law : and the current laws of the science of finance 
and political economy are sacrificed, with a clean conscience, 
before the altar of Necessity. It is, however forgotten, that 
the violation of certain laws — including moral laws — brings 
with it its inevitable retribution. liiiws can, to J)c sure, be 
broken by authorities wielding immense, in some cases, 
uiircstraiiujd, powers, unrestrained even by all the whole- 
some and regulative forces of society ; but they cannot 
be broken with impunity. 'I’he connection between social 
industry and social income on the one hand, and taxation 
on the other, is so close and intimate that excessive or 
injudicious taxation destroys the stimulus to industry and 
trenches piu’ilously on the social income, li*aving ultimately 
the sources of public revenue dry or unfruitful, 'faxation 
cannot be superimposed upon taxation without limit ; 
neitlier does it follow, that increase of taxes always 
produces a proportionate inci’ease *)f revenue. The reason 
is that a heavy and ever-increasing burden of taxation 
seriously alTccls the springs of social wealth until the 
ratio between the produce of the tax and the rate of the 
lax ceases to be direct and becomes inverse. This marks the 
stage at which taxation ceases to 1)0 fruitful, because it 
Imjcoiucs unbearable and exceeds the ability of the lax-payers. • 
Bengal has arrived at this slage. Excessive expenditure, 
which is a twin brother of excessive taxation follows a law 
ideuiival with the law applicable to the latter. No tinancicr 
can disreirard the ureat and inllexible law of economy which 
forbids the support of a costly administration by means of 
excessive taxation : neither can he wisely increase the 
expendiluro to an indefltnte extent without drying up the 
very sources from which taxes come. This is an inflexible 
8 
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law : violate this law, and the inevitable consequences are 
the bankruptcy of the state, the economic ruin of the people, 
and the cessation of all healthy activities of the state, whose 
object is to remove vice, poverty, ignorance, superstition 
and similar other cankers of society. It is easier to move the 
legislative machinery for the purpose of increasing taxation 
and expenditure than to avert the ruin and bankruptcy that 
inevitably follow injudicious taxation and improvident 
expenditure. 

The taxation of Dengal is singularly and obstinately 
irresponsive to the repeated demands for funds. Taxes hero 
are very inelastic mainly for the reason that the system is 
unjust and anomalous. The largest source of revenue, riz., 
land. Is unproductive so far as the state is concerned, tlic 
zemindars intercepting nearly SO per cent, of the collections 
from the tenants. They are at the same time exempt from a 
just and fruitful tax, namely, the income tax. One of tin; 
richest classes in the province, therefore, escapes the main 
obligation to pay for the support of the state. AIoreov(!r, 
income tax and customs now Ixdong to the Central govf'rn- 
ment. The Provincwl government is therefore left with 
a few inexpansive heads such as stamps, excise, fon?sls, 
registration, etc., which do not reailily and cheerfully 
respond to the calls for development. The* tnxahl($ classes, 
so far iis Bengal is concerned, are therefore greatly restricted 
by the law of the land and by tlic awai'd of the Financial 
llelations Committee. Tn these circumstances, it is nothing 
short of reckless finance to go on increasing exptmditurc and 
then whine and complain of the inadequacy o'f revenue, the 
difficulty of ta.xation and the imce.ssity of cutting down 
expenditure on sanitation, agriculture and technical and 
general education, and to chastise public-spirited men nho 
insist on larger and larger ex{)enditure under those develop- 
mental heads. The Provincial government is in deficit to fh« 
extent of 60 to 70 lakhs of rupees ; and after the revival of 
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its full contribution to tbe Central government, this deficit 
M ill increase at a bound to 125 lakhs of rupees. Wc challenge 
any financier with the most fertile brain to discover the source 
or the sources from which this heavy deficit can he met, 
unless the government resorts to borroM’ing or abrogates the 
Regulation of 1793 regarding the permanent settlement of 
land revenue with the zemindars. The alternative remedy lies 
not in the left but in the right side of the accounts. 

In discussing Police administration it is impossible to 
ignore altogether the large volume of public opinion regarding 
the manner in M'hich policemen perform their duties. Dis* 
honesty and corruption arc associated M'ith the name of 
the police. The charges are, in many instances, incapable 
of proof : but there happen many things in this world M'hich 
some people see but which cannot be demonstrated to others 
who do not choose to see things for themselves, or M'ho 
take an unduly bright and optimistic vioM* of things. At the 
same time, it M'ould be unfair to disregard the allegation 
which has become almost instinctive and M'idespread that 
another name fur corruption and dishonesty is policeman. 
Attempts have been made by government in their annual 
resolutions to explain anay the charges, but this instinctive 
feeling of the public against the policeman remains too strong 
to be dispelled. The public allege that the improvement 
that has been made in the morale of the police force is not 
commensurate with the large amount of public money that 
has been expended M'ith that object, and they feel that 
further expenditure of public funds M'ould be useless. 
There arc 110 superior officers who, it is presumed, supervise 
the work of the force : but public conscience is so much 
dissatisfied with the character of this supervision that one 
wonders whether there is any supervision at all. Persons 
who have opportunities of carefully M'atching the M'ork 
of the subordinate stuff allege that the acts of many 
of these officers are so flagrantly perfunctory, so openly 
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corrupt and so shamelessly oppressive and provocative that 
they sometimes feel that they would prefer to ho robbed 
by thieves and dacoits to being blackmailed, insulted and 
oppressed by the policeman. We do not believe that depart- 
mental supervision is the true remedy Cor this unsatisfactory 
state of things. The ivmcdy lies in rcspciding and responding to 
public opinion and making impartial impiirics into individual 
complaints with a view and a diderminatiun to eradicate 
the vices. The morale of the .subordinate stalT who have been 
bred to immoral traditions is dinicult of improvement so long 
as those traditions persist in the lower ranks. Increase of 
salaries, Jirst projected to turn the policinnan into an honest 
oflicer, and later to compensate him for the high cost of 
living, has been of lU) .avail. In reality, if there was .any 
justliication for tin; all-i’oiind incre.aKi^ of s.al.aries to the 
subordinate stall* th.at justillcation l.ay in the improvement of 
tluir morale, and if they could be relied on to tb) their duty 
to the 2)ublic, the nce<l for the supervising stall woubl be le.ss 
and not more. Expm'ience, however, shows that dislionesly 
and corruption have not diminished either with the incr(!<ase 
of pay or increase of sui)ervi.sion : and the re.ason is tli.at 
if the subordinate ollicers an? dishonest a)id eorruid aiel 
mean to be .so, supcnaisioii would be fiilib;. To ensiin* honest 
work therefore it is mujessary to adopt three nuains : (1) a 
strong determination to .stamp out dishonesty and eorrnptioii, 
(2) to set examples of hoiu'sly .and integrity, ami (51) to resjM;cl 
and respond to public opinion. Nunc of these means is .a 
question of fnnds.' 

The main functions (tf the iiolice may bro.'wlly be divided 
under two he.ads — (1) the prevent ion at crimes and (2) tlie 
detection of crimes. Tlio worth and utility of the iiolice force 
to the citizen can only bo judged by it.s success or otlu*rn'i.se 

* One of the writors of thiM p;ijH.T liiifl iH.THOiinl of fiffhfc ^anihlin.!' 

doiiit' roniiiiq biisincsK ill fi fair hi l.l two inonilis in nii imluHtriul lo">‘ 

OHlnittn. Ib irt inrrodililf; that tlio lutTil polico wnns iiriawuro nf iliiH fuel. 
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in preventing crimes and in bringing the criminal to justice. 
How then do the police forces of to-day compare with their 
predecessors in this the first branch of their activity ? The 
first of the two tables given above makes it clear that during 
a period of a little over a quarter of a century the crimes 
reported rose from 10‘0 to 20’‘i per 10,000 persons. It 
demonstrates the correctness of the proposition that in spite 
of all that the government may say to the contrary, judged 
by the statistics of crimes the police have failed to discharge 
their most important duty of checking the growth of crimes 
even after 30 years of ceaseless efforts at improvement in the 
machinery of supervision, administration, and investigation. It 
appears that before the era of “improvements” with its Police 
Committees and Commissions, the arrestation of the growth 
of crimes was attended with a pai’tial amount of success. One 
of tlic inferences relevant to the present issue drawn by the 
government of Ilengal in 1S90 on a review of the statistics of 
cognisable crimes during 1S78-.SS was, as e.xpressed by 
them in a Resolution dated tin? 2J:th September, that 
“ crime generally is not ^wsitivoly great in Bengal and 
i$ dvereastny relatively to the increase of population'' There 
are many amongst us who long for the early )uneties wlien 
*the crimes were fewer in number and the exi)enditure too was 
kept within reasonable bounds. AVe realise that the prevalence 
of crimes in any country is dependent on such factors, as the 
disposition of the people, economic causes and lastly the 
machinery of detection. It is difiieult to say whether a 
change has taken place in the disposition of the people during 
the last 60 ypars, and, if it 1ms, to speculate as to the reasons 
whiefi have brought alxmt this change. But it is interesting 
to recall in this connection that it was precisely this disposition 
of the people which was put fonvard by the government as 
one of the reasons why Bengal did not require more than 40 
lakhs of rupees for Irw entire police force in 1861. “The 
expenditure for Bengal was estimated at 49 lakhs of rupees 
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(by the Police Commission of 1860) an opinion being hoM'ever 
at the same time expressed that the features of the Province 
and the character and habits of its population would probably 
not necessitate a larger expenditure than 40 lakhs which was 
sanctioned.”' 

The second factor, vis., economic causes, it may at once 
be admitted, is to some extent resi)onsiblo for the increase 
of crimes. When the statistics reveal a steady increase of 
crimes during a period covering more than a quarter of a 
century it proves one of two things : either that the economic 
condition of the people has l]ecn steadily deteriorating, or that 
the machinery of detection is at fault, for it is self •evident 
that if a criminal knew that detection would follow close upon 
the commission of crime he would no more commit a crime 
than he would put himself into a lion’s den. Whichever the 
conclusion may be, we have no ciiuse to congratulate ourselves, 
cither on increase of crimes or iucrcjise of expenditure. 

It may, however, be argued that if the police have failed 
in their first duty they have at any rate nnuh; amends for this 
failure by their success in the second, vis., detection of .crimes. 
Indeed, it is not too much to expect tiiat they should show 
some improvement in this 1)ranch of tlndr activity at any rate, 
for the reforms carried out during 1905-1 SJOS in accordance' 
with the recommendations of the Police Commission of 19<)2- 
1903 were mainly directed towards strengthening the investi- 
gating staff.* 

The government of Bc?igal in their Uesolution on the 
administration of the police in 1906 and 1907 assured tin; 
public that “great improvements have been made in many 
departments. The strength of all ranks Inis been incroasisl 
and simultaneously with the increase of numbers there have 
for years been continuous efforts at improvements in recruit- 
ment and training.” The taxpsiyers who have borne the cost 

* Uenfffil un<lf!r lliu I«if!iihMinnl-ftovprtiorM, Vol. f, p. 

* Jlcjiori uii thu AdiiiiuiHtnilion uf the I'elice, 11X15-7. 
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of these improvements may legitimately inquire whether these 
improvements have left any visible marks on the quality of 
their \rork. It appears from the second of the two tables 
given above that the percentage of convictions to crimes 
reported fell steadily from 22-6 to 12-8 during 1891-1918. 

It is clear that a larger number of crimes remains unde- 
tected now than in the early nineties. We venture' to point 
out that the government themselves were conscious of this 
defect on the part of the police as early as 1907 but explained 
it away on the ground that the years 1906 and 1907 were 
transitional years.' It was argued that if improvements 
“ are not equally visible in statistical results, it is perhaps 
because the changes are still far from complete and cannot 
have nearly produced their full effects.” The same reason was 
i*eiterated four years later by the Inspector General of Police, 
who stated in connection with the criticism of the Police “ that 
the measures taken for the improvement of the force in the 
past 10 years cannot be expected to bear full fruit until the 
officers recruited under these iniluenees have matured and 
provided that the improvement aimed at in the class of recruit 
for investigating work can be maintained. Thu transitional 
stage in a long service force is necessarily prolonged.” Ten 
years have elapsed since this was written and it seems that 
the “ transitional stage ” is prolonged to an inclellnite lime. 
The long looked-for improvements have yet to come. 

At this stage a word may he said about the justice or other- 
M'ise of the principle of judging the work of the police hy statis- 
tical results alone. The Police Commission of l!)(l2-03 pointed 
out that although an exaggerated emphasis is sometimes laid 
on tiHs iLspect of the matter “ there is also much justifica- 
tion for it.” ” Xo civilised government,” tlu'y urged, “ can 
dispense with statistics of crime and of the success of its 
officers in dealing with it, hut such statistics must be used 

‘ Beiolution of the Govern, .enl ot Bengal on the aUniiuiiitration of the I’oIuh', 19Ci6 
ana igo7. 
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with judgment and discrimination.” We are one with them in 
holding that relatively high rate of criminality or low rate 
of detection does indicate that something is wrong." (Chap, X, 
Indian Police Commission Iteport, 1002-03). Whether this 
higli rate of criminality or low rate of detection indicated above 
amounts to an “ undoubted administrative failure ” or not wo 
leave it to the public to judge. 

The Government of llengal Inis time and again preached 
to the University of Calcutta a homily for economy and has 
even threatened its very exishnice if it disregards its injunc- 
tions, with persistent vehemcnct; and somewhat irritating 
frequency. It has advised, with an air of superior wisdom, 
that the policy of the University should hi? regulated 
and kept within bounds by its tinancial resources and by tlie 
limitations which the Gov<‘rnment of Ihmgal might choose to 
place upon its taxing powers. In other words, it says in 
effect : “ Stop your benelicial activities, coniine them to your 

current i)recarious income, do not increase your income l)y 
taxation, do not increase tin; salaries of your staiT, and do not 
ask for aid from the ])ublic cxclie«[uer.” This is a strangling 
process, which it would be interesting to apply to the Hcngal 
Govertiment and watch the, results. It can commit no sin if 
it accuses the University of Calcutta of deplorable mismanage- 
ment of its finances, or of thoughth.’ss waste of public funds, 
in pursuance of a reckless policy of imparting higher education 
to our youths, while it was playing ducks and <lrakes with 
public money in supreme disregard of the poverty atid distress 
of the people and taxing its ingenuity to discf)ver new sources 
of taxation in order that the demon of extravagance may 
enjoy to surfeit his enrnirul of graliticatioii. 'I’ln; Weii'ral 
Government claims the right of taking the University to 
task, if it has, in its zeal for thci ]U’omotion of higher 
education, spent a lakh or two in excess of its resources; but it 
evidently claims it has no accountability to the public or to 
any other higher tribunal for the manner it has misused 
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public fundt) in the name of maintaining King’s peace ! It 
•were greatly to be desired that there would have been some- 
body to watch the watchers — some higher authority which 
could chastise !.the^ Bengal Government in the same coarse 
and undignified language in which it has needlessly chastised 
the University of Calcutta. The University’s guilt is confined 
to the spending of money on fruitful and beneficial objects 
which improve the culture and expand the knowledge of the 
people; the guilt of GoA’crnment consists in indulging in 
extravagance over a service whoso reputation is at a discount 
in the public eye and is insidiously undermining the man- 
hood of the country by excessive taxation on the one hand, and 
withholding developmental work on the other. The Police 
merely protects the material wealth of the country : the 
University not only iirotects its moral and intellectual wealth 
but produces new wealth and fructifies it a hundred-fold. 
Excessive expenditure on Police is unproductive and the 
unproductivity varies directly w'ith the amount. The expendi- 
ture by the University produces intellectual wealth which is of 
eternal value to the country as it adds not only to its material 
property hut to its pow'«r, prestige and reputation. IE the 
Government of Bengal in a lit of generous impulse, took it 
into its head to risk a few lakhs of rupees for the University 
and help her to give birth, even in the course of a whole 
generation, to a man whose personality would trnn.seend in 
brilliance and achievements the bureaucrats, the demagogues, 
the weather-cock politicians and the Self-Seeking followers of 
party leader's, the money will have repaid to the nation many 
times the amount of the travelling allowances paid to the 
police officers in 30 or 40 years. 

Satischanbra. Kay 

JiTENBKA PkASAB NiYOGI 
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STATEMENT 1 ). 


Total Pkovimuial IIkvkxlk 

ExPKXDrriiRK ijndkr 

(jcncral Admiiiistnatioii and Law and 
Justice 
Education 
Medical 
Public Health 
Police 

Ajjricullure ... 

IndustricH 

Stationery and Printing 
Other Departments 


[In thousands of rupees. 



1021-22 

IncreiiHO. 

7,lfi,r>3 

'j,03,ir> 

l,8f),6:} 


1,U,48 

2,49,02 

1,07,54 

7.}, 77 

1,19,85 

40,08 (./) 


51,80 

25,44 

... 

16,39 

10,39(4) 

8 4, OK 

1,89,38 

1,05,38 

I3,8« 

10,12 

2,23 (c) 

.«• 

11,59 

11,59 (//) 

13,34 

27,10 

18,76 

3,41 

3,09 

—32 

3,50,31 

0,84,40 

3,28,09 





STATEMENT E. 

Statistics of Chimes in Bengal, 1891-1918 
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STATEMENT F. 


1. 

Aroa of old Bengal 


= 

1,51,000 SI], miles 

2. 

„ n new „ 


• • • 

78,700 „ „ 

3. 

Population of old Bengal in 

1!)11 

... = 

7') millions 

4. 

„ „ area oovered by 

new 



Bengal ill 
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... = 

39 „ 
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)9 J> II 
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■ti „ 
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II II II 
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... = 

4.51 „ 

7. 

Number of Divisions = 5 

(ri,.. 

Burdwaii 

, Presuleiicy, Uajshahi; 


Dacca and Ciiit(a^ong). 




8. 

DiviMiiiii. 


N’t), of Xo. of 

ilistrict-K. siib-divisioni!. 


Burdwaii 


• . • 

« 17 


Presidency ... 


• • • 

."i 23 


Rajsluiiii 


tat 

8 19 


Dacca 

• 

. • • 

4 17 


Cliitta^on^ ... 

• 

... 

•1 S 





27 83 

!). 

No. of I^istricls in 11)10 


. . . 

... = 45 

10. 

„ „ Police Stations 


. . • 

... = 708 

11. 

II II Outpo.^its 


... 

... = 20 
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THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 

TJie Eastern problem is perhaps the most pressing problem 
of the day. It c<‘rtainly is one fraught with far-reaching 
consequences for East and West alike. It calls fora careful, 
dispissionate, impartial study : for no true understanding or 
appreciation of this problem is possible unless it strikes and 
sustains the note of scrupulous im|)artiality. The heat of 
piission and controversy, dogmatic assertiveness, petulance, 
pride, contempt — all these must, for the monumt, be put aside. 
Truth, and truth only, should be our one guide, our sole aim, 
our destined goal. In the study of this all-engrossing problmn 
we receive much assistance from Afr. Lothrop Stoddard’s 
yetc jrorld of hlutn — recently piiblislu'd in .\nierica. It 
is no political pamphlet. It is a work markial with profound 
thought, keen insight, sound judgment, ]Kitient research, and 
genuine understanding of the world of Islam, its hopes and 
aspirations. 

That there is deep discontent, disatVeotion, im pat {(‘nee 
of the existing regime — that there is all this, and alt the world 
over, — no one will, for an instant, deny or dispute. Jlut, m hat- 
ever may lie the causes elsewlnwe, we are at present concerned 
only with the world of Islam. That here, too, precisely, 
the same spirit exists, as elsewhere, and is slowly, surely, 
steadily gaining ground, is beyond cavil or doubt. ^Ir. 
Stoddard has studied this question, has examined the reasons 
from time to time given forth, and has .stated hia conclusions. 
Let u.s consider the.se. He begins hi.s fa.seinating book wAh the 
study of the rise and progress of Islam. In glowing language 
he describes the wondrous development and culmination of its 
dazzling civilization, lly magic, as it were, Islam transformed 
the old decrepit world, and made its hetidquarters the centre of 
commerce, the seat of learning, the focus of a world-wide 
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civilization. But while recounting the glory of Islam, Mr. 
Stoddard has not told us why and how a civilization so 
powerful, and an Empire so closoly-knit by religion and 
Politics, declined after only three centuries of existence. 
Though not strictly within the scope of his work, to have 
done so would have thrown a great deal of light both on 
the past and the present history of Islam and the movements 
now working within its bosom. 

The real causes of the downfall of the [Muslim Empire 
appear to have been to us two-fold — Ucligioiis and Political. 
But in Islam the two are so inextricably intertwined that 
they must really lie dealt with as one — one acting and reacting 
on the other. 

Beligion — to which Muslims, at the outset, owed their 
marvellous, their well-nigh mimeulous success — became, in 
course of time, their supreme stumbling-block. The old 
austere, stern Islam which disciplined life and regulated the 
relations of man and man — tossed in the surging waters of 
Omayyad heathenism and Ablmsid irreligion and levity— soon 
lost its force, its vitality, its refining, purifying, ennobling 
iniluencc. The moral basis of lib* gave way. Islam became an 
Empire outwardly Islamic, but inwardly heathen, sceptical, 
irreligious to the core. Beligion became a mere formal, mean- 
ingless observance, and ceased to be an uplifting force. The 
essence of Islam was lost in a cro vd of trivial, insignificant, 
foolish practices. The essentials were lost sight of — the non- 
essentials were given the palm and the crown. I loiice bigotry, 
fanaticism, wilful blindness, aversion from progress, intolerance 
of light and enlightenment. The Beign of Light ended, that 
of Darkness stepped in. Long, long past was the day when 
Nazzam, the Muslim Philosopher, could say “ the first condi- 
tion of knotoledge teas doubt ” ; for to orthodox Islam * doubt ’ 
was synonymous Avith disgrace, torture and death. 

lleligion became hide-bound, impervious to light and 
leading. The Will of God u'as responsible for all that 
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happened, and resistance to that will was impiety, a piece of 
hopeless, insane folly. Decay set in, and alas continued. 
The will to resist or assert was non-existent. Listless, apathetic, 
indifferent to the world around them, the Muslims lived either 
sunk in immorality or smitten w'itli intellectual paralysis or 
plunged in uild religious ecstasy. Hushed was the voice of 
Islam, w'hich like a trumpet-call, summoned the Muslims to the 
field of death without fear or hesitation ! Tjost W'as the martial 
valour and vigour which scattered to the winds the Unman 
legions and effectually shattered the might of the proud 
Chosroes ! All this was a thing of the past. In such a world 
and amidst such a people pi'ogress had no meaning, no 
significance. Add to this the fact that political troubles, 
which religion so long as it was a vital and real force 
kept in check, now broke out in all their fierce, unrestrained 
intensity. 

Even the Islamic solidarity on which Mr. Stoddard has 
so rightly laid emphasis, gradually disintegrated, till it 
reached vanishing point. The Caliphs forgot their duties 
— the people their obligations. That bilateral coiupael hetweeji 
the subject and the sovereign — the esseiua? of Islamic sover- 
eignty; that high ideal which animated and guided the first 
Caliphs throughout their careers ; that iuttmse religious fervour 
which set the early ^Muslim aglow with an unrestrained 
ardour; tliat sense of unity and brotherhood which welded 
together the Pre-Islamite Arabs— riven by faction and torn 
by tribal jealousy — the splendid virtues which account fur 
the phenomenal succe.ss of the early Muslims— all theso 
weakened, waned, faded away. 

Tribal jealousies set religious unity at naught ; political 
necessities of the hour, snapped, effact'd the link of Mu.sliin 
brotherhood ; loyalty, allegiance, honour, trust — all perished 
in the rising tide of gross personal ambition and unahiished 
selfishness. Thus religion became a mere pretence ; Politics, 
the happy hunting-ground of unscrupulous adventurers. 
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The Abbasids, having erected their power with the 
help of foreigners, steadily supplanted the Arabs by the 
Persians, Turks and Mogols. The pure«blooded Arab was 
thrown into the background, neglected, slighted, shorn of his 
power and prestige. The central authority, weak and im- 
potent, was unable to exercise any effective control over its 
governors. New kingdoms were carved out of the Caliphate, 
and new rulers ruled independently of the Caliph. The 
Caliph was reduced to a shadow; a mere phantom exercising 
no authority, a captive in his ow'n palace, a Caesar without 
any legions, a Pope without any power save that of pronounc- 
ing a benediction upon the crowned heads near and around 
him. 

The horizon thick with menacing clouds ; troubles both 
at home and abroad ; sects warring with sects; factions lighting 
with factions ; new races admitted to the bosom of the Caliphate, 
astir with hope and ambition, adventurers snatching at the 
throne and the sceptre ; the spirit of unity dead and buried — 
what a sad, sombre spectacle the Caliphate offered about the 
year 1000 A. D. ! Henceforward Islam enters on its downward 
path. Europe advances from victory to victory ; but wrapped 
in a false security, Islam sits, self-complacent, resigned to the 
will of God, with medimval fetters and religious blinkers. 
It scorns 'Western ideas. It scoffs at Western progress. 
Was it the sleep of death, or was it a merely temporary 
moral and intellectual paralysis P 

On this point we shall hear the author of the Serr~ 
schenden Ideen dea Talanu. In that scholarly work — still 
unsur^assed-«-von Kremer ' observes : “ Chengiz Khan, the 
great Mogal prince, burst from Turkistan into the Muslim 
countries, destroying and Hooding them with a crimson stream 
(1218). His son Halaku continued the conquests, and, with 
the capture of Bagdad and the execution of the Caliph, 

* It ha* been traniUted into Giiglieli by iiia nnd pablishoJ in the Sir Aantoih 
Mookerjee Silrer Jubilee Volume, under the title of " I'ulitici in Ulnm,” p. 234. 
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extinguished the Caliphate. Islam seemed lost : pressed on 
the one hand by the crusaders filled with religious fervour ; 
and on the other by the wild, plundering, ever>advanoing 
cavalry of the Mogals. But Islam did not perish. In Syria 
it steadily supplanted the Franks : and in Persia, where a 
powerful Mogal dynasty had established a vast empire under 
the name of IbKhan, the religion of the Prophet won a 
dazzling victory when Ghazan, the seventh ruler, accepted 
Ti ^lam and entered into friendly relations with the rest of 
the Muslim Princes. Not by anna but by religious ideas did 
Islam vanquish the Northern Conquerors. There must indeed 
be some tremendous power in these Semitic religions which 
enables them not only to weather world-shattering storms 
but to emerge out of them firmer, stronger, more vigorous 
than ever. In the War with the Franks, extending over 
more than a century, Islam passed through a tempering 
process. The rift that had opened, closed in fire and blood. 
Islam shook off its lethargy and gathered fresh strength. The 
Arab nation, which had long censed to champion the religious 
ideas that had arisen and grown into maturity In their midst, 
now retired into the background, handing over the torch to a 
nation ruder but more powerful, wliose empire soon embraced 
the entire Orient, and whose political power the old Caliphate 
never attained or equalled.”' 

And Von Kremer is right. Islam has survived many a 
world-shattering storm, and has come out stronger than ever. 
History has a hopeful message for Islam — it message to 
hearten and clieer her on her onward march to freedom. 
Mr. Stoddard is no alarmist. Ho has, to our mind, in no way 
magnified the significance of the present Islamic movement, 
which has under many colours and many disguises but one 
supreme end in view — Political Emancipation and Economic 
independence. Hence the reform of the abuses which have 

* Bm Toynlioei Westcra Qiiculion in Grooce and Turkey. “ Islam is still a greater 
force in iti world than Christianity now is among us, p. 12. 
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sapped the vitality of Tslam ; hence the attempt to unite the 
Muslims under the old Islamic banner of Muslim brotherhood; 
hence the stir and animation ; hence the growing co-operation, 
the spirit of sacrifice, fearlessness, courage, daring. That price- 
less gift— the Muslim solidarity— could that gift lapse or pass 
for ever away from the Muslims ? No 1 Eclipse it may suffer — 
perish it never will. It is deeply rooted in the Muslim 
heart, and heart responds to heart. The Muslim brother- 
hood — it is Islam's strongest stay and support ; its crowning 
glory, its treasured asset ; its watchword in the hour of peril ; 
its Te Deum in the moment of victory. History has taught its 
worth, and to it the Muslims appeal with a confidence which 
will never belie, and a hope which will never desert, them. 
Upon this Muslim solidarity Mr. Stoddard has laid his finger, 
and this Muslim solidarity is Islam's brightest hope. 

But we are anticipating events. Erom 1000 A. D., as we 
have stated, Islam has been on the downward trend. It 
seemed for a time as if all life was extinct ; all activity dead ; 
all hope gone, all efforts ami aspirations at an end. While 
Islam was indifferent to progres.s, Europe was making won- 
drous efforts in every direction of human activity. It was 
enlarging the boundaries of human knowledge ; it was improv- 
ing its material conditions ; it was annexing country after 
country ; it was lopping off Islamic territories — one by one ; 
it was over-shadowing the East and establishing its dominion, 
conquering, crushing, subjugating the Easterns. “ One by 
one,” says Mr. Stoddard, “ the decrepit Muslim states fell be- 
fore the Western attack, and the whole Islamic world was 
partitioned among the Western powers. England took India 
and Egypt ; Russia crossed the Caucasus and mastered central 
Asia*; Erance conquered North Africa ; while other European 
nations grasped minor portions of the Muslim heritage.’* 

By the nineteenth century, Tslam awoke tothemenacc which 
threatened its very existence. Europe was bent on wiping it 
out as a political force. Resist its onward inarch or perish ! 
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The great war made this position more palpable, more pitiful 
than ever. " Turkey,” says Mr. Stoddard, “ M'as extinguished, 
and not a single Muslim >tato retained genuine independence. 
The subjugation of the Muslim world w'as complete on paper.” 

Once awakened to the peril Islam, too, has donned ar> 
mour and gathered strength. During the last hundred years 
the “ immoveable ” East has shaken off its lethargy, and has 
faced the realities of life. To meet the situation it was im- 
perative to be up and at work ; to forgo weapons, to avert 
danger. Arabia took the lead. There on its soil came to life 
the Wahabi movement, which aimed at the reform of Islam. 
Islam must be purified, reformed, vitalized. 'Without reform 
no hope Avas possible — no 8uccp.ssrul struggle conceivable. 
The Wahabi movement Avas Aviso, well-timed, Avith the pro- 
mise of great results. Islam had d«!clincd because Islam had 
fallen from its high ideals. Hack to the old ideals. Back to 
the old traditions. Back to the old stern Islam of the Pro- 
phet-free from the accretions of centuries ; sw'ept clear of 
the dust of hateful controversies. The Wahabi movement 
was a step in the right direction ; a step pre])nratory to yet 
more liberal, Avider, more sAveeping reforms and large- 
embracing ambitions. 

It was but the prelude to a yet wider Muslim revival — the 
movement known as Pan-Islainism. Concomitant Avith those 
religious reforms Avhich Avern transforming Islam from Avithin, 
there came in the sAA'elling flood of Eun)pean influences affect- 
ing social, economic, political conditions in the East. They 
leavened Eastern thoughts ; kindled Eastern imagination ; 
opened up undreamed of vistas of political rights and excited 
visions of political freedom. 'J'hesc surging ideas Of natiqpal- 
lity ; of self-government ; of higher education ; of equality and 
so forth, stirred the East to its depths. They avroke fascinat- 
ing dreams of a future, and in.spired among the Easterns the 
belief that it lay within their j)ower to make, to mould, to 
shape that future. Was there anything to transmute that 
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dream into reality ; any solid* substantial basis to clutch at, 
to work upon P The Muslim mind, with unerring instinct, 
rcrerted to the Muslim solidarity — so rich in results in the 
past ; so full of potentialities for the future. 

At the root of Pan-Islamism lies this instinctive solidarity 
of Islam. Hence Fan-lslamism 1 Hence the new types of 
religious fraternities — ^all working for one end; namely, to 
foster, to strengthen Muslim unity ; to check Western pressure ; 
to arrest the advancing tide of Western aggrandizement. 

In this connection the Senussiya movement is an instruc- 
tive study. Senussiya was born about the year 1800. A 
man of vast and varied experiences ; of deep learning ; of 
recognised piety ; he travelled a great deal in North Africa, 
preaching a reform of religious abuses. He felt and rightly 
felt that religious reform was a necessary preliminary to 
other reforms, and that only reformed Islam and reformed 
Muslims could ever hope successfully to stem the tide of 
European ascendancy. Islamic History had taught that lesson 
to him, and that lesson he took to heart, preached, einpha- 
siz(Ml, inculcated, all his life. At Mecca he came under the 
influence of the Wahabi preachers, and they further quicken- 
ed his reforming zeal. He t'stai)lished a monastery near 
Derna in Tripoli, but he soon came into conflict with the 
Turkish authorities, and moved his headiiuarters to Jurabub, 
far to the south in the Libyan desert. In 1859 — the date of 
his death — his organisation had spread over the greater part 
of North Africa. The work inaugurated by the father was 
ably carried on by the son. His piety, his devotion, his 
spotless character, considerably extended and strengthened 
the power of'tlic fraternity. During the latter part of 
his reign he removed his headquarters to the Oasis of Jawf, 
where he died in 1902. He was suceeeded by his nephew 
Ahmad-ul-Sharif, the present head of the order. To-day the 
Senussi order is the most powerful order in Islam. Consider- 
able is its influence in Arabia ; complete ils sway in North 
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Africa. There it has a vast net-work of organisation, working 
for beneficent purposes. The colonial authorities — British, 
French, Italian, ns tho case may be — are careful in avoiding 
conflict or collision with the Senussi order. And the Senussi 
too shrink from any conflict with tho powers that be — Christian 
or Turkish. The Senussi, though cautious and careful, are 
neither idle nor unmindful of their mission. Their programme 
is a sound programme, and a programme that will surely bear 
fruit. "They believe", as Mr. Stoddard points out, " that the 
political liberation of Islam from Christian domination must be 
preceded by their profound spiritual regeneration." This end 
they are seeking, and for this end they are striving. Hence their 
untiring efforts to improve the morals and manners and material 
conditions of those that are under their sway. They believe 
not in needless, aimless shedding of blood, or fighting for mere 
fighting’s sake. On and on they proceed, covering North 
Africa with their lodges and schools ; spreading light and 
culture ; fostering a spirit of discipline and self-restraint ; 
steadily pursuing tho path of slow but sure progress ; prepar- 
ing for the struggle for freedom and independence which they 
know, and know only too well, would, if ill-timed, be disas- 
trously fatal to themselves. Not only has tiie North yielded 
to their influence, but Southward too their successes have 
been indubitable. They have won over millions of Negroi-s 
to the faith of Islam. 

During tho last hundred years the effort to purify has 
gone hand in hand with the effort to make converts for Islam. 
Extraordinary has been Islam’s triumph in this direction. 
During the past century, not only has Islam successfully 
fought Paganism but also African Christianity. ^ Tribes which 
fifty years ago hardly counted a single Muslim have now 
wholly become Muslims. Not only in Africa but in Rus.sian 
Asia, China, and the Dutch Indies, tho Muslim Missionary 
has had astonishing succe.sses. Islam has felt the struggle 
for existence. Mr. Stoddard, therefore, is right in referring 
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to the new* type religious fraternity and the missionary 
activity of Islam, within the last hundred years as infallible 
signs of the Muslim awakening to the dangers with which 
Islam stands threatened. Islam needed organisation. Islam 
needed a growing Muslim population. Islam needed a strong, 
powerful religious bond. All these needs were felt, and 
were met with no uncertain, hesitating spirit ; but in serious, 
methodical mood. Live or perish ! The answer to this 
challenge was given by the Wahabi movement; by Pan- 
Islamism ; by the new typo religious fraternity ; by the 
firm and vigorous determination to reclaim the lost herit- 
age of Islam ; by contempt of threat and indifference to suffer- 
ing and death. From the middle of the nineteenth century 
the hast has come more and more under the influence of 
European light and loro. European thought has shaped, 
defined, accelerated the movements manifest throughout the 
Islamic and the Eastern world — movements making for unity, 
for progress, for liberty and freedom. Slow would have l)een 
the march of events — much slower than it has been — had it 
not been for the llusso-Japaneso War of 190 1. 

Till then Western supremacy was considered irresistible 
—a fatal decree of the gods. The Eastern looked up to the 
^Vestern with an awe and reverence which it is impossible 
to imagine now. Closer contact has destroyed that spell and 
the Eastern now looks upon him as a man of like passions with 
himself. The Europeiui’s claim to superiority is now a myth, 
a fiction, a relic of bygone days. His complacent aloofness is 
now resented and, to our mind, is not a little responsible for 
the spirit against him which is g.aining day by day, in volume 
and intensity throughout the East. 

All Asia and Africa were uthrill with joy at the defeat of a 
first class European power by an Asiatic people. It was glad 
tidings. But though from 1904 the European spell was broken, the 
European aggression continued, and the IMuslim world answered 
that aggression by protest and unwonted moral solidarity. 
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Muslim vrorld was no longer to be shelved. It was 
determined to make its power felt ; its voice heard. The great 
war aggravated an alrotvdy critical situation. Stridently vocal 
became the Muslim protest. Islam was up in arms, and 
Muslims handed together unto death for their faith and their 
right. Islam has entered once again on an upward path. In 
this fixed is her determination, unequivocal her voice. 

Widespread is the spirit of discontent, clear is the voice 
of revolt against European ascendancy. The most singular 
feature of the movement is that the stronger the European 
iufiuence the more intense the spirit of resistance. The 
weapons used are European weapons. The arguments 
advanced are European arguments. The methods employed 
are European methods. The call for self-government ; the 
right to rule ; the opposition to Western domination ; political 
agitations; political combination, strikes, non-co-operation. 
Are they of Eastern origin or of European descent ? Europe 
has opened the eyes of the Orient. Europe has furnished 
materials for political warfare. Europe has taught her the 
ideas of freedom and liberty. Would Europe now stem the 
tide; crush the hopes; stifle the rising spirit of the East? 

Too late is it to try a reactionary policy, to eml)ark upon 
repressive measures. Mon die, but ideas arc immortal. No 
earthly power can kill or de.stroy them. Was it not Dumas 
who said: “Men are visible, palpable, moral. You can meet, 
attack, subdue them ; and when they are subdued, you can 
subject them to trial and hang them. But ideas you cannot 
oppose that way. They glide unseen ; they penetrate ; they 
hide themselves, especially from the sight of those who would 
destroy them. Hidden in the depths of the soul, they "thrive, 
throw out deep roots. The more you cut off the branches 
which imprudently appear, the more powerful and inextirp* 
able become the roots below.” In Egypt, in India, wherever 
European influence dominates — there the movement is in 
full flood. Ishim hiis protested, with one voice, against the 
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European policy. Muslim India has been first and foremost 
in this protest. From one end of India to the other the 
Muslim cry lias been to call a halt to the European aggression. 
Splendid the organisation ; untiring the eiTort ; fierce the zeal ; 
steadfast the purpose ; undismayed the spirit ; the Eliilafat 
movement — a child of Paii-lslamism, a worthy child too — has 
proved beyond all doubt or question that the Easterns are 
capable of the widest and the most elTeetive organisation, and 
that Muslim solidarity is not a fiction but a fact. If the 
political programme is the vindication of the honour of Islam 
and the restoration of her ancient glory — the specific pro- 
gramme of economic ran-Tslamism is : “ the wealth of Islam 
for Muslims. The profits of trade and industries for Muslim 
instead of Christian hands. Tlie eviction of Western capital 
by ^luslim capital. .Vbove all, the breaking of Europe’s grip 
on Islam’s natural resources by the termination of concessions 
in lauds, miiu's, forests, railways, custom-houses, by which 
the wealth ot Islamic lands is to-day drained to foreign 
shores.” 

How then does th(> matter stand r Within the last hun- 
dred years Islam has ristm tt) the occasion : lias determined to 
do hattle for it.s e.xistence. She h.as refrained from rushing 
headlong into the struggle: for precipitate action would mean 
the ruin of luw caus«‘, the final extinction of her hopes. She 
has perceived the necessity of careful preparation, and to this 
end she has steadilv, unwaveringlv worked. 'I'wo of the most 
forinidahle weajions iu her armoury she has sought out and 
used: Jfutilim golidurift/ and Muslim Missionary zeal. 
One will augment the numerical strength of l.slam ; the other 
will unite, strengthen, cement, vitalise it. 

'J’ho Islamic world to-day — uniteil by its imperishable 
religious tie — stands firm, re.solute, of one heart and mind 
and voice. 

“ It is not a mere copying of the West that is to-day 
going on in the Muslim world, Init an attempt at a new 

12 
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synthesis, and assimilation of Western methods to Eastern 
ends,” 

No human foresight can peer into the veil of futurity but 
amidst circumstances, fair and auspicious, the work has begun ; 
we may reasonably liope that in glory and triumph it will 
close. 

In India, before our very eyes, we have a wonderful 
phenomenon — undreamed of, uniinnginod, unhoped by the 
wildest hope of man. We have, here, Islamic solidarity 
oo'operating, without a jarring, discordant note, witli 
Hindu solidarity. May the Muslim .solidarity — for purposeH 
Indian — be merged into the higher, nobler, Indian solidarity— 
mightily single, splendidly whole, and nniy the union of the 
tiro— true union of head and heart--m‘ver waver, relax, end. 

Is this an impossible dream, a forlorn hope? Xo! recent 
events bid fair and augur welt for the fill ure. 

Mr. Stoddard has done a noble service to the East and the 
West alike. He has revealed the depth, the force, the inten- 
sity of the ^luslim movements, and he has sounded a timely 
warning to Western activities, lie has ])ointed out the danu'er 
that lies ahead — no fanciful hut real danger.' 

Not to the sword ; not to false promises; not to Maeliia- 
vellian policy n ill true wisdom and true statesmanship look 
for the .solution of this world-threatening prohlem — hut to love, 
to honesty, to nohle lofty resolve. 'IVuly has the Persian I’oet 
said: The sword perishes hut love endures. 

I shall conclude with the word.s of Mr. ijothrop Stoddard: 
“This .spirit of rehellioii against Western domination has 
become greatly intensified since the huginning of the present 
century, and the matter Ix^comes still more portentoirs whrn 
we realise that, by the very nature of things, Western political 
control in the flrient, howevrw prolonged and however imposing 

* Whencynr ono .‘iniilynot fi r«ititciii|iorAi y iiiim>iiM*iit-~|Niliticnl, iH-onoMii*'. m IiVm'iw- 
or intellectoal—in thesn Hocictifa (K»Hrf*rii it nrnrly aIwiivh turiiH «»iii tfi In* 

a reiponM to or a rcacticm iif^ninKt Homt- wmliTii AtiniiiliiM " WertiTii *** 

Turkoy and Greece, p. G. 
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jn appearance, must ever rest on essentially fragile founda- 
tions. The Western rulers will always remain an alien caste ; 
tolerated, even respected, perhaps, hut never loved and re- 
garded as anything hut foreigners, rurthermore, Western 
rule must necessarily become more precarious with the increas- 
ing enlightenment of the subject peoples, so that the acquies- 
cence of one generation may he followed by the hostile protest 
of the ne.\t. It is indeed an unstable equilibrium, hard to 
maintain and easily upset.” 

Words of deep insight, unvarnished truth ! 

8. Kuuda Bukhsh 


THE CELESTIAL HYMN 

The child spends time in wildest play, 
And youth, in frolic, fun, and song ; 
To cares and ills is old age prey. 

Has Man no time to sing Thy Song ? 


X. SUNDABARAJAN 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

Scene II 

Mahaclevan’s Hall of Audienoc. (iurprasliad, Brahmin High Priost 
of Mailejuir, diacovoreil with other liraliniiiis and Ram Chandra, 
courtiers, attcudaiifs, etc.] 

Gtirpt'aahad — 

’Tis a grave matter : vo must watch him well 
If this report says truly, lest this realm 
Come into peril of apostasy. 

A Brahmin — 

There is no doubt of it. O holy one. 

Kama's High Priest fi’oin Xarankot i.s here 
To ratify it with his sacred lips. 

/{(OH Choiidni (adi'Hiifiiiii mul .siilmiiauiii <1 1'rfirHshiiih — 

Alas, too true, Malmrnj all too true ! 

Therehrre in kirk, with .’uslies on my he;id 
Sharing the e.\ile of our gods I come. 

Gurprashad — 

They greet thee from their thrones in Mailepur, 

Ad I their servant Imil thee. So 'ti.s true 
That Gondophare.s and Ids ptmple are 
Perverted, and renounce their aiicient gods ? 

Bam Chandra — 

Ay, true, Mitliurtij, casting me adrift, 

A homeless outcast and a lone /nhir. 

Who come to warn thee, ere it be too late. 

Against tin’s fal.se magician, lest he bring 
On thee my doom of exile, and seduce 
This people with his pestilential tongue. 
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Nay, nay, that scarce could he in Mailepur. 

We Brahmins hold us more securely here. 

Ram Chandra — 

Then ye are doomed to rude awakening 
And draining of delusion’s hitter cup, 

When opium dreams are scattered. Know ye not 
The prince of Narankot will claim to-day 
The hand of Krishna's daughter, to unite 
Your ^Mailepur with his apostate land 
In bonds of peace and friendship ? Know ye too 
Both he and she are Christian, and refuse 
All honour to the gods of Hindustan, 

Their trihute paying to a God unknown 
This side of ocean till that wizard came 
They call the Apostle? You shall sec him soon 
Blessini; a marriage to your country’s shame, 

The sviulxd of her own adulterv 

• • 

Al'ith casteless superstition, pale of face. 

• fiiirprashad — 

This marriage must he let at any cost. 

{J'jiiter (lad and Krishna. lindtiiHHn all salaain.) 

Kritthnn {addressing Gurprashad)^ 

0 

m 

dai Jtaai, Mahatma-ji I Behold, I bring 
King Gondophares’ royal brother. Gad, 

To court this day before Mahadevan, 

Kor the divine one's sanction of his union 
^ ith one of our princesses — to ensure 
Peace and prosperity to both our states. 
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Gurp»whad {salaaming low to Gad ) — 

Great Gondopbares’ brother verily 
Doth honour by his coming to our realm 
On such a quest. Thereby may peace bo fostered 
Between two peoples, and be drawn from Heaven 
The blessing of the gods on Hindustan. 

Gad— 

Right glad I am to find, Mahatma-ji, 

So generous a good-will surrounding me, 

Albeit I come in robber-w'ise to snatch 
The rarest gem e’er glistened in a crown, 

The fairest fiower e’er blushed upon a bough. 

Gurprashad {mgnificantly ) — 

The gods bestow on thee as rich reward 
As in their cause hath been thy loyalty ! 

(Flourish. Enter Alahadevuu, Manashtri (his queen),' Vizayun, 
the boy prince ; and Eraupadi, the princess. Alt qtreseut 
prostrate themselces.) 

Mahadeoan (to Krishna ) — 


Rise noble kinsman ! At thy presence here 
Our heart rejoices. 

Krishna — 


Great Mahadevan ! 

So doth the Sun God, Surya,^ rejoice 
In some poor wild flower opening to his ray 
That else were tightly closed and colourless. 


* Man&ahtri — Tho nnblo Lady. 

* dwift and all beautiful art thou, 
O Surya, maker of the h>ht 
Illumininfr all the radiant malm. 

—(From tho Rig Tcda.) 
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There spake the courtier. ’Tis a worthy prelude 
To some petition, or I greatly err. {Smta himself.) 
Our ear is turned towards thee. 


Krishna — 


Gracious sire ! 

Emboldened by thy favour, I present 
Gad, heir of Gondophares, loved of heaven. 

Who comes a suppliant to thy royal feet. 

Fraying thy gracious sanction of his suit 
For Magudani’s hand — thy servant’s child. 


Mahadevan {rising ) — 


Bv T'ishuH, so illustrious a guest 

We had not looked for. Welcome, noble Prince, 

Not less because thou comest for a bride 

Of Mailepuram’s daughters. Joyfully 

In such a union we discern a bond 

Betw’een our peoples, and an age-long peace. 

Oad — 


Such gracious welcome from !Mahadevan 
O’erwhelms hi.s servant with such gratitude 
As w’ords express not, since therein he retuis 
llahadevan’s approval of his marriage 
With Krishna’s daughter, Hose of India. 

Ourprashad (addressing the King ) — 

• * 

Mahadevan, I claim the royal ear : 

And I l)eseech ye bear with me awiiile, 

Though breaking in upon the speech of Kings 
As treads a fool where wings of angels burn.' 

An trckdt a fool, otc. The Hindu proTorb rorr»«)ioaditi([ lo '* Foola will walk where 
'“Kell tear to tnad." 
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Mahadevan — 

Our ear is always bowed to holy men. 

Krishna (aside to Gad ) — 

If yonder priest oppose us, he shall And 
His reckoning is with Krishna to hLs cost. 

Gurprashad — 

O Majesty, beloved of all the gods, 

Thy servant should not dare address thee now, 

Did not the prayer of this illustrious prince 
(AVhose presence honours Mailepur this day) 

Infold a danger, should Mahadevan 
Without condition grant it. He hath asked 
The hand of Krishna's daughter. Wherefore thus 
Slights he fhe daughter of llali.adevan, 

Choosing the th)wer that decks the lowlier hough ? 

Krishna (angrily) — 

Have then his eyes been raided not high enow 
That look on Krishna's daughter ? Hy the gods, 
Thou hast insulted both prinees.ses, priest. 

Draupadi (rising ) — 

’Tis only what all Hindustan will say ; 

My father, grant me hjave to gi.*; me hence. 

(Exit Ttruvpadi warpinij, nrroiHpunird hy the i/Hren.) 

Mahadevan (sharply ) — 

If thou hast more to .say, prolong it not. 

Gurprashad — 

Why should the heir of Gondophare.s choose 
The princess Magudani ? It is clear. 
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They both are wedded by some alien rite 
To the same superstition. Both deny 
The gods of India, forfeiting their caste. 

By that same false magicuin led astray 
Who stole away men’s hearts at Narankot. 

Krishna — 

Now this past enduring, (iurprashad ! 

And thou shall rue the day thou ultoredst 
Against my daughter this Ciilumnious lie. 

Ourprashad — 

A lie ? I only would it wore a lie — 

But T ean provi* the truth of what I say. 

Let hut (he prince, our royal visitor, 

With princess ll igtidani at his side, 

Here in (h»* presence of Mahadtivan. 

Burn incense to our country’s ancient gods. 
Then T of their <levolion reassured, 

Bv not a word this marriage will gainsav. 

lirhhnu — 

If (hat is all thou aski-st, tJurpraslmd, 

Not (!ad. still less my daughter, can refiise. 


Mahndi‘rtiii — 

Let (hislhen ho their test of lovaltv, 

-Vnd (heir ohedicnee he the sole condition 
On which I countenance their marriage bond. 


^•nrprttshad — 

I am contented ; prince, thou wilt cotuply ? 
(> 
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What I will do, I know not, ere I tajeo 
Counsel with Magudani ; for which purpose 
I pray my lord the king to set a time. 

Mahadevan — 

Until three suns be sunken in the west, 

So long havo yo to ponder your reply. 

{Rises and stalks out thrnagh folded dooi'sal the hack, I'lreind 
Tlsayau and courtiers.) 

Krishna {to Gad ) — 

Come, lot us hence. Your Highness, tliotigh three days 
Bo lost us througli you intermeddling pritvst, 

Y’et that tliird sunset shall achieve our end. 


{Ereunt Krishna and dad.) 


Ram Chandra- 

It shall — tho end of Krishna’s lofty’ flight, 

The end of Oad and all his fool’s romance, 

The end of Magudani’s dream-made crown, 

And Gondophares’ liope of peaetdul reign. 

Their pallid saint his visions may disclose 
Of some vain kingdom whenj tho law is h)ve. 

And into ploughshares men hav(* heat their s\v<tnN - 

That sun shall sol ujion the grave of peace 

And crimson half tin; world with holv war. " 

ft 

Cl'kt.vi.v. 

{To he vontinuvd) 


A. .li'i'i' 
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MODERN ARMENIAN 

A few weeks a"o a ({ucstioii of academic interest was 
mooted in one of the Calcutta dailii's. It had not been dis- 
cussed to conclusion when letters on it ceased to appear — 
probably because the average reader of newspapers can hardly 
be expected to ho entertained by subjects which ate more 
appropriately debated in the pages of a University Magazine. 

Ml*. !Mesrovh J. Seth, Kxaininer in Armenian to the 
Calcutta University, eommeiiling on the study of Armenian 
ill tlie local Arinmiian College, wrote of Modern Armenian as 
“a language which has no grammar, no literature to speak 
of with hardly any vocahuhivy.” Thl> has roused considerable 
indignation in Armenian circh's, for Armenians claim to be 
a civilised and cultured people— one of the earliest Christian 
nations of the earth, and possessing a literature that rivals 
that of any country. 

ilr. Seth's position makes it imperative that his verdict 
on Modern Armenian sliall h»j taken seriously. Uis utter- 
ances regarding that language are entitled to respect. In 
his own lim? of scholarship he is preeliuled from indulging in 
an obUiT dictum. It is t1u*refore with tine caution and cir- 
cumspection that I venture to examim* liis statements, which 
arc (1) that Modern Armenian has “Hardly any voca- 
bulary”; (2) that it “Has no (Irammar”; and (3) that it 
has “ No literature to speak of.” 

^Ifjdcrn Armeuion Iuih hardltj (unj rocubiiUiri/. — Mr. Seth 
admits that Modern Armenian is a language. Yet ho denies 
d a vocabulary. Surely it is a contradietion in terms to say 
that there is a language without voeahles. One might as 
^ell say that there is an ocean without water ; a wall without 
bricks; or a book without pages. M’e hear people speak 
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Armenian. Mr. Seth would have us suppose that they are not 
using words — for words hardly exist in (hat all but wordless 
language. Still Ariiieninns .seem to understand one another I 
Truly a wonderful pcoplo who utter sounds which are not 
words, and givo expression to every human emotion ! “Hardly 
any vocabulary,” and yet there is an alphabet in which to 
write (he few words that do exist, and several eomprehensive 
dictionaries, of which the following may be instanced : — 

Dictionaries fnnn English into Modern Armenian by 

Chagmakchuin, Prof. Ilakobian, Yeran, J’apasian, Minasian, 

etc. Dictionaries from Preneh into ifodern Armenian bv 

• 

Loosiniaii, Nojbarian, Gautharian, DomiiThibaslnan, Cajooni, 
etc. Dictionaries from llussian into Armenian and virr rmv/, 
by Daghbashian, A. .Ilovannessian, Sogliomoiiian, Yairhoobiaa, 
etc. Also Koylav’s German — MocUmmi Anmmian Dictionary, 
Makerchian’s ‘‘ liuIgarian-lModerii Armenian Dictionary/' 
Ganthaviau's Ilalian-^Modern Armenian Dictionary/' To 
tliese must be added a mimbi*r of dietioiiaricvs fnan ('lassical 
into lEodern Armenian, J\‘.rsian into ^loilern Armenian am! 
Turkish into iloderii Armenian ; ami most of tlies(j liooks cover 
more than a thousand pages. This seems lo dispose of Mr. 
Seth's rcmarkalde pronounc<*meiil tliat .M(»(leni Armenia]; has 
liardly any voca])uIary, 

JUodeni Anucnutu has un — Tliis (»f etPiirH* 

is secpicntial to th(*n» lieing li.ardly any vocabulary in the 
language. But eY«'n !Mr. Seth infenuilially admits tliat there 
are some words in it. Will he sny whether these words cannot 
be classified into the universal I^irts of Speech? Are lliere 
no Nouns, no Pronouns, no Adjectives, no V\?rbs, etc. r And 
have the Nouns no Gmider, no Nunilw.T, no l\‘rsonf' 
the Verljs uo JFoods, no 'Duises, no JVvsons and no Nuinher? 
Are there no laws of (iovernmenl and Agreement ? 
Subject in the Nominative Cas(! ; no Object iii tlie At’cusaii'** 
Case r No concord between the Predicate and its Sub' 
ject ? If in Modern Armen ian words are spell, classified* 
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inflected, and employed under the sanctions of the laws of 
Syntax, one would be inclined to say that the language has 
enough Grammar to satisfy the most fastidious. Yet Mr. 
Seth snys Modern Armenian has no Grammar, and sure ho is 
a learned man. It has no Grammar and yet the following 
printed grammars of ^lodcrn Armenian exist : — 

“Kxteiisive Grammar of Modern Armenian” by M. 
Ahcghian ; “ ilodern Armenian Grammar” by S. Malkhasian; 
also several other grammar books composed by Garagashian, 
11, Ter-Gregorian, Ghapamajian, Tonelian, S. Davthian, Peti* 
kian, llo/atehian, G. Vant:!ian, and others. Grammarians 
writing Grammars for a language which possesses “hardly 
any vocabulary” and “ no Grammar.” I’emarkablc people I 

And laslltf, ^lodei'h A nm’uiitu hoa uo lUeratnre to speak 
of . — lleCorc analysing this part of 3!»lr. Seth's dictum, I think 
it necessary tti "ive a sliorl historical outline of the? origin 
and growth of Classical and Modern .Vrmcnian respectively, 
as it is in sjipport of his fren/.ied advocacy of the merits of 
Cla.ssical Armenian that Mr. S«*th has denounced and con- 
temned Modern Armenian, 

Prom early ages down to the end of the Fourth Century 
the ollicial language spoken in the Armenian courts and 
•higher circle.s of society was Classic.al Armenian ; but Greek, 
Assyrian and Persian were etpially in use. The Armenian 
Alphabet being at that time incomplete and crude, all our 
liiMtorians and men of letters found it proper to produce their 
works through the medium of the three latter languages, 
while devout clergymen read the Ilihle in Greek and orally 
translated it into “ vulgar ” Armenian for the benefit of their 
cagen. Christian congregations, a practice which presented 
many inconveniences. Accordingly, many attempts were made 
to complete the alphabet, and ultimately 8t. ^Mesrovh Mash- 
fotz, a saintly and erudite monk, in UHl A. P. supplied the 
doficient letters and sounds of the alphabet. The language 
which was written for the first time in Armeuwn letters was 
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named Grahar (literary language), which in English wo call 
Classical Armenian ; and it was only a perfected and regular- 
ised form of the then extant colloquial Armenian. The first 
book to be translated into Grabar Armenian was the Bible. 
The new literary language rapidly reached a degree of culture 
almost ns perfect and pure as Greek and Latin, and l>ecame 
capable of complete expression even of abstract conceptions. 
It won its way into the courts, churches and monasteries. 
Many young scholars returned from Byzantium (the then 
centre of civilisation) to learn the new language, which reached 
the lugliwater-mark of its culture towards the end of the Eifth 
Century, the “ Golden Ago ” of our literary history. 

The Grabar or Classical Armenian, however, gradually 
ceased to expand, and became stereotyped, and lost popular- 
ity. It did not adapt itself to the constant jirogn.'ss 
of the colloquial language which liad givmi birth t;) it (the 
Grahar). The colloquial language was generally r(^strit?t(>(l 
to simide modus of expression and was laxly bound by gram- 
matical precisions. On the other h ind, the Grahar rigidly kejit 
to its prescribed forms and traditions, and eviMitually beeanu! 
the monopoly of the clergy and .aristocracy. In the eoiirse 
of a few more cmituries, the gulf between Classio.al .iiid 
Spoken Armeniiin so widened, that ptmple couM hardly r*; i l ■ 
and understand books written in Classical .Vrnienian ; ami 
any attempt to readjust the literary 1 inguage to the n-i<ls 
and usages of the pooplo was rullilessly sup[)ressed by the 
clergy, who considered it nothing short of sacril<*go to corrupt 
Classical Armenhin by an infusion of ^lodern Armenian, 
and W) “stain” the legacy entrusted to them by their fore- 
fathers. The time came when oven the zealous trustet.'s of 
Classical Armenian ct'ased to c<inv(*rse in that language, 
which, however, still dominated the literary world- Many 
liooks, mostly of a religious and mystic nature, were written 
in Classical Armenian, but they were re.ad by a privih^ged 
few who had been so fortunate as to learn the language, wliiln 
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ninety>nine per cent, of the population was deprived of that 
right, and kept in darkness and illiteracy. Thus the idol 
held high its haughty head down to the sixties of the last 
century, when a new era dawned. ,, 

Against the domination of the clergy and their pre- 
rogatives a strong Imt silent protest had been gathering force 
in the hearts of the people. It was left to young and ven- 
turous men to give vent to public f<‘eling and pull down the 
whole fabric of clergy-prerogativ(;s and their archaic language 
regardless of what the njvolution cost. Learned young men 
returning from the Continent with minds full of new ideas, 
a glowing feeling of patriotism and an.Kious to serve their 
people, resolutely renounced Classical Arnumian as a medium 
of instruction, for it had now heeome almost iis unintelligible 
to the people as a foreign language. Presently, a numher 
of periodicals and papers began to appi'ar, such as tlie Arjrat, 
Unsisopdil, Ki'ooiilc, Mithnii', etc., written in the Ashkhnrlutbur 
(people’s language), which in Knglish we CiUl ^I'odern 
Armenian. 

On the advent of the new language the old fetish 
was banished from the literary world onc».* and for ever, and 
after a few more desperate strtiggles, it went to search for 
shelter in the dark corners of churches ami mojiasteries. 

The AshkharholM)' (Ahidern Arnu'nian) was very im- 
perfect and rudimentary at tlie beginning ; hut it soon greu' 
into a simple and sweet languag«*, with a scientitie grammar 
and a copious vocabulary. T'ht> first hook to he written in 
Ashkharhitbu)' was I'lwk (Armenia’s Wound) by 

Khachatoor Ahovian ill IS 1:1, and jnihlished tmi years after 
ileath of its author t^lSlS), who during his lifetime 
had been unscrupulously persecuted by the conservative and 
ignorant clergy of the time. That hook proved a .second llible 
to the nation, and readily found a woU-deserved place even in 
the homo of the humblest peasant. Its popularity was duo 
not so much to the patriotic sentiments it inspired, or to 
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its literary merits, as to the simple fact that it was written 
in the crude but intelligible language of the masses. 

In spite of its comparatively short term of existence 
not exceeding a century, Modern Armenian has made such 
tremendous progress, that it can compete with any of tho 
modern languages, and it has produced a beautiful litera- 
ture, of which we arc rightly proud. Since our Literary Renais- 
sance, 1810-1860, we have had scores of talented authors, 
novelists, poets, historians and journalists, some of them of 
world-wide reputation, who liavc written their books and sung 
their song through the medium of Modern Armenian. 

The absolute fallacy and mischief of the statinnent that 
Modern Armenuui “ha.s no grammar, no literature to speak of 
and witlx hardly any vocabulary,” is immedialtdy exposed if 
we consider the fact that many of tin? works of eminent 
European authors, novelists, poets, historians, dramatists, 
scientists and philosophers sutdi as Homer, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Dicken.s, Ryron, flerhert Spencer, Smiles, Darwin. 
Heine, Goethe, Schiller, Xi«d/,sehe, Dumas, Dumas (Kils), 
Hugo, llous-seau, Roecaeio, Ibsen, Cervantes, Senkievitcli. 
Gogol, Lermontov, Pushkin, Tolstoi, Dostaevski, Tourgheniev. 
etc., have been translatt-d into ^lodern Armenian, .and m my 
of tho vei’sions are .as xrood .as the origin.als, !Manv books eid 
text-hooks of a purely scientilie nature have also been 
translated into Modern Armenian, which h.as hi‘eii .aid • to 
produce many a technical tiaan fi-om its own sources. 

llefore the war there xv(>i'e nion; th.an .a hundred Arineiii.in 
ncwspajxers, mag.a/.ines, r»!views and journals publi-hed all 
over the world. They do ilt with subjects (‘ducatioiial, seieiitilir, 
social, commercial, poliiie.al, medical, artistic, sporting,* agii- 
cultural, etc. I ask .Mr. Seth, which of these w.is issued 
in CJas.sical Arnnmi.an ? 

Armenians rank among the lotternd nations of the world, 
and their claim to distinction is nartlv founded on tlx'"' 
Modern Language and Lili'rature, .and to attempt to I 
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or even deny the existence of the latter is a profanation of 
the valuable literary treasures which are evidence of the 
unlimited resources of Modern Armenian, and the cultural 
heights to which the Armenian race has attained. 

Classical Armenian found its last, but by no means least 
staunch, advocates in the Mkhitharian Order at Venice 
and Vienna, a monastic brotherhood of learned monks to 
whose indefatigable ufTorts, extending over two centuries, we 
greatly owe the development of both our Classical and Modern 
languages and literature. To expect that these venerable 
Pathers should easily surrender Classical Armenian, to the 
promotion of which they had contributed enormously, would 
be foolish. They strenuously contested the introduction of the 
n(?w language. They tried to prevent “ sacrilegious ” hands 
from “tarnishing” the ancient idol; but eventually they, 
tliose really worthy exponents of Classical Armenian, realised 
that it was futile to try to infuse life into a language which 
was practically dead. 

As far back as 1830, If. Thaghiadiandtz, a reputed scholar 
of Classical Armenian and a well-known writer (of whom, by 
tho way, Ifr. Seth would be .a great diseiple), while editing 
the Azgaser (Patriot), published in Calcutta, used a language 
which was a mixture of Classical and colloquial Armenian, 
but still colloquial, for like many others he also came to 
understand that “ the language is for the people and not the 
people for the language.” (See V. Papazian’s “ History of 
Armenian Literature,” p. 23 1.) 

In spite of its initial glory and eminence Classical Arme- 
nim died a natural death. It is right of Mr. Seth to set a 
high vahic on'Classical Armenian, as high a value as the 
Englishman sets on Anglo-Saxon or the Hengali on Sanskrit, 
hut his zeal makes him ridiculous when he denies even the 
fact of the existence of Modern Armenian as a recognised 
language, and when he denies to it a vocabulary, a grammar, 
and a literature. 

11 
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Mr. Seth would seem to liave lost touch with modern 
developments in Armenian letters. In any case he does not 
appear able to reconcile himself to the chan,!*e in our National 
Schools where Classical Armeniaii has been relegated to a 
secondary place in favour of ^Modern Armenian. It is just so 
in England, where many a vettiran of the older universities 
shudders at the thought that Clreek and Latin are no longer 
compulsory subjects at Oxford and Cambridge, Eut the world 
moves forward: and if iMr, Seth is deteimiined merely to mark 
time, he must not be surprised to lind that he is a back number. 
From what has been said in the preeeiling pages, it will 
be apparent that Armenian has re;iebed the position of ;ill 
cultural languages of the world. It b:is its old and its modern 
forms. We have ilodern English arising <nil of .Vnglo-Saxon ; 
Bengali evolving from Sanskrit ; and Modern Arineniaa 
descending from Ancient Armenijin. .Modern English snper- 
seded Old English not without a [irolonged conflict. Bemrali 
has outlived ridicule and contempt until it has (‘stablished 
itself as worthy to be the medium of examinations condiicteil 
by the Calcutta l.’ni versify, and a .-ubjeef for which the 
highest academic degrees an? grantid. ^Modern Arne ni.in 
has supplanted Ancient Armenian. M. .Vbeghtan, one r)!' ilie 
greatest living authorities on tlie .\rmenian language, writes- 
“The Gi'dfjur, or Classical Arnumiati is the name given to tin* 
ancient literary languagt? of Armeni:i, in which books were 
written till the first-half of the Nineteenth Century. Tin* 


Quthu)' is an ancient or d«‘ad langtiage, as it is not spoken 
anywhere ’’ (•' iloderii .\ rmenian ( livimm.ar,” p. 2). .Max M nller 
includes Ancient Armenian in his list of deail laiiguages. ■ami 
Klaproth writes “ the ancient or literary Armenian* is so 
different in its grammar fr»»ni the present .Vrmenian, tlnit 
it may be considered a <ltad l:mgu:ige.” (Eneyelopedie ih’S 


Gens du ]Monde, A. 11, p. 21)8.) 

Although he is a University Examiner in Classical as well 
as Modern Armenian, Mr. Seth w .so far Iwhind date in ln» 
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Rcquaintanco with Armoiiian advance, that lie is under the 
impression tlnit unless a ])ei‘son speaks or writes Ancient or 
Classical Armenian, ho is not speaking or writing Armenian 
at all. Wo all know he speaks an amalgam of Classical and 
3lod(*rn Armenian with :i tincture of the .Jiilfa and Constan- 
tinople dialects thrown in. Hut apart from this he might as well 
expect an Knglishman to talk Anglo-Saxon ; a ]Mo)ianimedan of 
the Unite»l Provinces to speak (Massiciil Arabic ; a Hengali of 
the Calcutta University to converse in Sanskrit ; as expect a 
student of the Armenian (Njllege to expr(‘ss iiimstdf in Classical 
Armenian. The Unglishmau who insisted upon intlicting 
Anglo-Saxon on his hearers would he called a prig, and the 
Armenian who pretends to he living in the sixteenth century 
when he is living in the twentieth century deserves a place 
in Thackeray’s 7ioo/- o/’ Has Air. Seth forgotten that 
the Armenian National Anthem itself is in Modm-n Armenian? 
In his letters to 'Ihf ./•Jiif/fishHuu he has written voluminously 
in praise of .\ncient Armenian and in contemjd of Modern 
Armenian, hut lie has hurked the only issiu*, and I again put 
it to him- - Dot's Im still maintain that Modern Armenian is 
‘•a language which has no grammar, no literature to speak 
of with hardly any vocabulary ? " 


II. C. Lvca.s 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

HOOK II ; CHAPTER X 
PeEPAKING for the ArEJJUING 

Uncle Slij'amu hud not forgotten anything. The house 
was fresh painted; all invitations had been sent; all 
preparations for the feast were also complete. Mr. Karamdas 
too was very eager to marry Taninan. His last “ nest ” had 
already been mortgaged the fourth time. 'I he big mansion at 
Valakeshwar' had also been rented. Thus in liis hour (;f 
need Harilal’s iulierited riches wore a veritable godsend to 
him. His family had already come down and the gentleman 
was to arrive in a few days. In about a Aveek’s time Sh.vanilal 
had as it were created a new world. 

As soon as Harilal andved ho was sent up to the topninsl 
storey so that it was impossible for liim to get out or go aiiv- 
AA'herc. Ho was practically a prisoner. Shyamdas bad wdh 
over every servant Avith the promise of a rnontlrs extra piy. 
Por tAvo days after ilarilal’s arrival he found no tinu^ even to 
see him. At last he came up to greet Ids relati\’e. 

“Well, Shyamdas, Avhat are you al)out ? “ asked llarilal. 

“ What a question ? Why', there are pr(q)aralioiis for 
Tanman’s Avedding.” 

“ But Avhy am I not consulted at all ? “ the sick man 
remonstrated Avith considerable heat. 

“ Because you are ill, and it is not advisable to 
you.” 

“But Ido uof Avant Karamdas to Aved Tanman.” 

“ You are not your proper self yet. ^Vre Ave the scum 
society that engagements could bo made one day and brokon 
the next ?” 


‘ The iiiofit fasliioimhlo quarter of Uotnhiiy. 
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“But - ” 

“ Pardon me, my dear Sir, I am very l)usy at present. 
Wo will talk it over presently.” 

In despair poor llarilul vainly beat his hands upon his 
hod. Tanman sitting hy felt being tortured to death. She 
saw how the plot had been arranged, and she understood 
quite clearly its results. 

“ My father, this is my death-sentencr?.” 

“ IVliat shall I do ?” cried llarilal bursting into tears ; 

“ iny hands arc powerless. Not one servant even is faithful 
to me. I sent one to call my lawyer and he has not shown me 
his face again. Oh what shall I do V My child, my darling '. 
Alas, what has fate in store for you ! ” 

“ I’ather, shall I run over to your lawyer r” 

“ Can you do so ?” 

“ Oh, surely. I will certainly be able to Jind him,” she 
cried running downstairs. 

“1 say, Tanman, where are you going r Stop, do you 
hoar ? ” (lulah shout«*d after her. 

“ I have to go out.” 

No, you can’t go 1 Just wait, 1 will call your uncle.” 

“ Who are you to prevent me ? You mind your business,” 
she retorted, and ran rapidly downstairs. (.Julab at once 
informed Shyamdas and sent him after her. Tanman wanted 
to kill two birds with one stone — to give her father’s message 
to his lawyer and to inform Jagat. She saw that at this 
critical juncture she must seek his aid. 

She reached the lawyer's place and left her message. It 
"as already near sunset so she walked briskly. She had 
never 9Cen tfie house j)f old llaiji, so she resolved to hire a 
carriage, for she knew the address. Taking a short cut to the 
public square where carriages could bo found she entered a 
narrow lane. Immediately she was caught from behind by 
two strong arms. JJefore she could scivain a hand was pressed 
tipow her mouth. She struggled desperately hut in vain. 
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All the fatigue of the last few days, and the sleepless nights, 
the separation from Jagat and the torture of tlie sii1)sequent 
events had rendered her handsome graceful Hgure wan and 
Avorn out. The hlooniing floAvt*r which Jagat had left a 
tew days ago was already wilh<M*iiig. At last in lujr 
struggles her senses gaA'e AA'ay and Tanman fainted away. 


CIIAITKK XI 

IVhen Tanman came to herself she found herself lyiii!; 
on a bed in lEarilal’s room. Ilarilal himself was fast aslec]). 
Her head was aching, and her whoh* body was still’ with 
pain. She got up and washed h**!* face. She looked at lieivelf 
ill a mirror, the liirht of a dim night, lamp showed her the 
retlection of a pale girl with ilishevtdied hair, sick and faint 
instead of the graceful, joy«ius proud 'ranmaii of old. Slic 
sighed over the change and .sat down in an arm-ehair to odlect 
seriously upon her position. That last iwperienn- had 
convinced her that uncle Shyamu would get her married 
forcibly. Whatever view liarilal miglil hold, his siqiport was 
AAorse than useless in this crisis. In fact, in his lielple.ss 
paralysed stale, Tanman hersidf was hix help and support- 
how could he then he ii.vpected to stand by her. Kscepl 
Tanman no one in tlie house seeim*d to worry about Jiarilal. 

It AA’as impossible to call Jagat. Slur luid askc'd ftw a hit 
of paper the day he f on*, 1ml. nom? had brought it. N*’"* 
however, she had another thought. What could he have dour 
even if he did come. Tlie wediling-day was so near that iioih: 
except the nearest relatives could have stoppird it. Kveii if 
ran au’ay, Tanman was afraid that Shyamdas would bring 
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l)ack and force lier to marry. But her sorest trial was the 
impossibility of communication with anyone. IIc’* Xislior was 
probably within a few hundi'ed yards of her, perhaps he was 
thinking of her and was probably sending loving messages to 
Dumas ; but at present she might have as well been in the 
middle of the Pacilic Ocean. The 'servants hardly ciime 
upstairs ; and if they did, they never answered any questions. 
Only (.!ul:ib-ba looked in frequently, but she was the root of 
all the trouble. 

Litih? by little Tanmau got a clearer notion of her condition. 
Marriage was now inevitable. She knew that Mr. Karamdas 
wanted to marry. llarilal's money-bags and so in spite of all 
her pleadings was not likely to turn back. Her heart was rent 
in twain at the idea. 'I’luj sweet dreams of Dumas would 
never be fullilled. She would never see .lagat again. She 
would not 1 m< abl(} to luH*]) lw*r promis(*. She would never 
realise the ideal happy home she had dreamt about. She 
would n('V(*r he allowed to realise her highest ideals — to be the 
comrade of Kishor in everything, to be the mother of his 
cliildrt'u and to bo his loving helpmate, his twin-soul in his 
jonriK*}' through life. 'I'hat was the heaviest blow of all. 
She press«*d her baud upon her bosom and sighed aloud : 

• “Oh, (lod! My Kishor!” 

“ AVhat is it, my child ? AVhat are you doing?” asked 
the faint voiee i>f llarilal from his bed. 

Tanman went up to him. He inquired about the message 
she had taken and 'I'anman told him all the histiwy. 

“ Dather <lear, 1 se(‘ no wav out tiow. What shall I do? ” 

• • 

'■tad she told Jiim all she had thought that night. 

“^las, inj' poor girl I ^ly <h'ar, wisi? child! Was it for 
this I nursed you and taught you? It is certain these devils 
■"ill crush you. J wish 1 w»*re dead when I think of your 
i^tiite, hut what will you do ? How will you live with such a 

shand ? ]\ry tender hlusaoin, how will you pass your 
whole life ? >» 
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“ Father, do not be afraid of that. They will force me to go 
through the ceremony hut it rests with me to accept or reject 
the husband. They may break me but shall not bend me.” 

‘‘ Tanraaii, my darling, do not l)e hasty. There are 
many who have begun_niarricd life like you but later they 
have become really happy. Perhaps there is happiness yet in 
store for you.” 

She put out both her hands as if to stop his words. 

Oh father, dear father, don’t say so. You do not know 
me. Never think of my life being ever happy now. I will bo 
forcibly married, but do you imagine that I will become tlio 
wife of Karamdas and begin life with him like any other girl ? 
Father, I told my Kishor that if I could not have him, I would 
be his widow through life. The day I am married to 
Karamdas, think my glass bangles have been broken.' Kishor 
once told me the story of the Irish girl who had loved 
Emmett and who had pined away wlum separated from him. 
I remember that story very often now. I see myself in her 
position now, and as even greater than her in spirit. Sht‘ was 
a poor, quiet soul ; but I will live so as to blacken their faces, 
so as to leave my memory as a burning curse to tlnun. If 
death comes I will die, but as ftalis an;l as warrior-maids 
have died. The Lord of DcatJi bimstdf and all liis host shall 
tremble in the burning ground, when they see me tJicre.” 

Her voice was tense with emotion, her eves — (trstwhile 
fountains of gentle love — 2>ierced like .sword blades. Her 
hands were clenched, Insr lips were pre.s.sed tight. Even 
Harilal was struck with awe. 

“ Child, child, what are you talking of ?” 

“ Father, I am not become mad. I am telling thr phdn 
truth. You hav(5 brought me up likts a princess; m.v Kishor 
has accepted me as his (|ucen. And when fate ord.iins it 1 
shall .show that I have the .spirit of a queen. I will never he 
unworthy of you nor of your upbringing.” 

• Tho oiitirnrd symbol of friclowhofifl. 
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“ Tanmnn, is such, after all, the end of all your beauty 
and all your exeellence? Oh, my God, my God ! — Do you 
remember how I used to carry you on my bosom t*) make you 
feel less your mother’s loss ? Do you remember your little 
chair in my study where you used to sit r And how you used 
to bend over my face and cover it up with your pretty curls ? 
My darling, where is your inimitable smile gone ? AVhere are 
Ihose sweet jokes of yours ?” Thus wailed llarilal; his tears 
(lowed unchecked. 

“ Tanman, dear child,” he added after a while, “do smile 
a bit. MTiere are all your songs gone these few days? 
Where have tlunr charms lied V” 

“ l*'ather, how can T smile? I would do all I can to please 
YOU but 1 cannot smile .-it all. I feel as if I am not Tanman 

t 

at all. I cannot, sing either.” 

“ Jhit do sing one song. T have not heard you sing for 
some time now.” 

“Shtill I sing ‘ My love has i|uite I'orgotten me’ ? *' 

" AVhv, this was vour Kishor's song?” 

'I'anman east down her eyes. A tinge of red crept into 
her pale cheeks. In a low voice she sang, at tin' end she 
sighed deeply. It was the swan-song of her love. 

* « 

A l\!\v ijion' (lavs wrnl hv. Tlii* wmlcliiiijr fi'stivilitvs becraii. 
J’rom th(f window upstairs visitors eoiild he seen coming in. 
The hride ;iml hm* hither were imprisoned up there. Gulab 
came up twice or thrice a <lay dressed in her best and full of 
joy. llarilal witli gn*at elTort eonliimed to eoiitrol his shaking 
limbs and to staml upright ami Tanman felt supported and 
comforted. Jt. seemed as if father and daughter were to 
'MJ o(l(M'(*(l lip saiM*ilici^ upon flu*allar oriilirid jiri'juiliVeaiiil base 
lueiv. 

(lav bi'foro thi^ wodilini; Unlab vami* up to anoint 
her body with the auspicious yellow ointment.’ ** Tanman, 
come downstairs,” she ordered. ’ 

‘ Calk'd pilhi, 'I'liis liridogrooiii too in niuiilarly unoiiiti'd. 


15 
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“ Why ? ” TanuiHn asked in freezing tone. 

“ I want you. You have to be anointed.” 

“ Anouit her who is going to marry. I am not marrying 
and will not allow it.” 

“ lloity-toity, miss ! Why this obstinacy again ? ” cried 
Gulab and came up to drag her downstairs. 

“ Gulab-ba, beware ; you dare m)t toucli me.” 

“ Oh you woman !” maaned liarilal from his bed, “do 
you want to kill me ? You torture her to death ! ” 

“ Now, my dear, do bo quiet. You have spoilt her (luito 
enough. How could she be wed Avithoiit the yellow Iwing 
anointed ? ” 

“ You she-wolf ! is this why you married me in my 
old age ?” 

“Very well. If you are going to call me names I won’t 
stop her. You ought to be ashamed of yourself to abusis your 
wife on the eve of your daughter's wedding.” Then she 
turned to Tanman, “ You just wait. T am s<*nding up your 
uncle.” 

Tanman darted a withering look at her and kept proudly 
silent. The rest of that day passed without any ftirther torment. 
At night many ladie.s in gorgeous dre.sses came in to .‘iiiig 
wedding songs. Gulab made her.self hoar.se in singing about 
“her Tanman.” Upstairs Tanman smiled gri?nly. She seemed 
like a warrior brought to bay by thousands of foes, who is 
determined to sell his life dearly and to ascmid victorious 
to heaven. Tanman began to prepare her.'‘'elf for the last 
desperate struggle. 'J’hat night they both locked the door 
of their room from within. 
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CIlArTER XII 
And this the end ! 

Undo Shyamu was up betimes. The auspicious moment 
was at eight in the morning and all had to he got ready hy 
then. He saw ton that the real struggle would come then, and 
he prepared himself accordingly. He appointed people to 
receive the bridegroom upon his arrival and others to distribute 
pan and perfumes and cocoaniits among the guests. He also 
miule satisfactory provision for the priests so that the 
ceremony should l>e ov<*r quickly. He asked his wife to 
look after the ladies and he himself, aided hy Gulah, luul 
decided to take charge of ‘I'anman. Wiien the bridegroom’s 
party had arrived about half way uncle Shyamu ran upstairs 
to fetch the bride. 

llarilal’s room wa.s locked from inside and no answer 
was given to his knocking, lie shouted forTanman hut there 
was still no reply. Hut Shyamdas was not to he haflled in 
this fa.shiou He sent a man to fetch a mechanic and with his 
help they forced tln^ lock ami went in. Harilal was seated 
on his bed. Near him was shinding Tanman, thin and pale 
but still proud and erect. In spite of her bloodless face 
she had the air of a victorious quetm or an angry goddess 
iiniuovahlc in her resolve. When the door hurst open she 
saw before luu* the temple of llamchandra at llatnagadh, 
the mango grove at Dumas and the smiling face of her 
Kishor. She felt like llyron’s (iladiator when the scenes of 
his motherland passed hefort! his glazing eyes. She pressed 
Iho handkerchief in her bosom. 

“ Come along, you girl 1 ” 

“Where?” asked Ilarilal. 

“Where! Don’t you know ? Here is the groom arrived. 

you think the auspicious moment shall pass for the sake of 
obstinacy of a slip of a girl. Ilarilal, you need not speak 
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in this matter. The girl Avill ho hrouglit to her senses only 
this wav.” 

“ But I don’t want li(?p to bo brought to her senses. Who 
asked you to arrange for her marriage? You have kept mo 
a prisoner in my own house, you hound, you devil ! ” lEarilal 
was fuming with rage. 

Tanman intcrvcnied. She did not think ibis excitement 
at all good for her father. Her voice was cold and controlled, 
but sarcastic. “ Patlior d(jar, why do you get excited ? Uncle 
Shyamu, who asked you to take all this troubh; ? Because 
father is ill you are lording it over in his house and you are 
ready to doom his only child to death I l’h?as«? do not make 
a scene or else there will be a dilTerent procession in place <d’ 
that of the wedding. 

” Oh .stop it, and your pr»)e<?ssions I ” shoutisl uncle 
Shj'amdas. He had just put the (.'hief I’olici* Siiperintcudent 
under an obligation and so had not niueh to brar the 
legal aspect of this <iuestion. 

“Now, are you eoiuiug or not? I will kill you otherwise.” 

“Who are you to kill niy <laughter? (let out of iiiy 
hou.se this minute,” roar<’d Harilal hhixiiig and got iiji w il!i a 
bound. 

“It is a thousand times better to kill such a girl than to 
let her live. G«*t along ; are you eomitjg or not ? ” 

Harilal fell something snap iiisiih) his head. 

“Villain, hell-hound, de — ” he could nr)t tinish the word: 
his tongue got twisted in the attfunpt, he had his third 
stroke and fell headlong on the bed, his eyes glazing rapidly. 
Tanman shrieked. Shyamdas went up to lu^r and stood by 
her sid(!. • 

“fiulab, please see to Harilal. I will take Tanman 
down. The procession has arrived it .setuns.” 

The owner of Ibe house was gasping out his last 
breath in that room u[)stairs : while down hidon 
drum.s and fifes were playing the wedding uiusie- 
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“Oil fatlmr dcsir ” — cried Tanmaii kneeling down 

lieside him. Gulnli went up to his bedside und pushed Tanman 
aside. Shyaindas caught her hy the arms. Tanman tried to 
wrench hersell’ away, hut could not. 

“ Uncle, let go my arm or I will kill myself. Let go! ” 
Her eyes were wild, her shriek resounded through the room. 
Shyamlal, a little abashed, loosened her arm. 

“ Are you coming ? ” 

“ Yes, I am coming. You villain, may you he accursed I 
You killed my molher ; — and now you kill me. ( Julah-ha, you 
have kilhnl your husband and so enjoy your widowed liberty I 
You demons, you will kill me but you shall sulVor in hell-lire 
as long as you live.” Her eyes were wild and blazing like 
llames of lire, She pri>udly dr«!W u]) her body and stood erect. 
Her face was irhastly, without a drop of blood, but lirnily set. 
'I’lie tender laughing nymph Tanman walked out of the room 
linn and **reet like J)iiryii going out to vam|uish the demons. 
Sin.’ wrapped her garment light round herself— the swan was 
folding lu’r wings Ix'fore death. Shyamdas followed. 

'lanmau’s mind was whirling in her passion. Her sight 
«as getting dim. With slow steps she descended the stairs; 
she siw a crowd of people, saw .something like an altar and 
men rushing to and fro. She wondered why it was so dark 
allhough she knew the sun had arisen. Everything was whirl- 
ing round and round : some om? was shouting noisily near the 
altjir. Suddenlv there was a great noise— the drums and lifes 
joined in ; — all was confusion. Tanman felt .something rising 
in Inu’ bosom, she pressed the handkerehief to her heart with 
her left hand. Some one had caught hold of her right hand, 
hill- wlifTshe could not make out. ^fy Kishor I ” — a faint 

smile — darkne.ss w’as falling — had fallen. 

* « » « « 

In the wedding enclosun^ there was a great uproar. The 
hri(h^ had fainted away' : the bride’s father was at that very 
Nioinout dying. (To be eoiitiuiied) 

Kaxaiyalal M. Mlxsui 
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THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Vers '18 

Editattox Mtnistjiy IX l)EXaAI< 

The unfortunate struggle whidi has developed hotweeii 
the Senate and Government in Calcutta cannot he a matt(*r 
of inditfercnce to educationists, no matter to what presidency 
they may belong. .Doubtless outsiders should walk warily 
over ground rendered insecure by nmch bombarding and, 
shall I add, discharge of poisonous gas and indulgence in per- 
sonalities ? They cannot know much of the inwardness of tin* 
struggle, the inotiv<js, feelings, secret objects, etc., which nn- 
derlic the activities of the political stag(; and of wliieh tin- 
actors themselves may not be fully conscious. Having thus 
premised the limitations to which outside judgnu.-nt is neci.-s- 
sarily subject, I yet ventun* to olTer an o))inion on how it 
strikes distant observers whoso only claim to intervene is that 
they are educationists, educationists lirst and educatiouisls 
throughout the range of tin-ir being. 

The struggle, though hical in operation, is national in ir*; 
signitlcancc ; and national in a double sense. If it is an itidi' 
cation of a settled antagonism lartween representative demo- 
cracy as it now e.\ists in India and the agents of the highest 
cduciition in the land, it will open up a field of intiiiifo 
possibilities for mischief nil round. If ministerial Govi-rii* 
ment and post-graduate counses cannot co-e.vist, the ceuntry 
will have to consider seriously whether it will cxchdlige the 
lamp of knowledge for the smoky lights of party ; 
whether the cure does not consist in improving the repri^scnta- 
tive character of our Councils and Mini.strie.s and making 
responsibility elTective. K.\isting Senates are at a taclicnl 
disadvantage in contlicts of this nature, since they are not as 
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largely elective oa they might be without encroachment on 
their character as corporations of experts and custodians of qua* 
lity. I admit Senates must primarily he aristocracies of in- 
tellect — they cannot descend from that level very fur without 
plunging into the gulf. But within the limits to deinocrati- 
satlon thus imposed, they ought to be put into greater contact 
with the people by the adoption of some such measures as 
were recommended by the Sadler Commission. Tii Madras 
a democratic party is in power : but it does not propose “ to 
axe ” the higher branches of learning ; on the contrary it is 
all for furthering their growth. 

In addition to the constitutional there is an educational 
aspect viewed from which also this conllict acquires nation- 
wide scope and meaning. Uiiiversities are broadly speaking 
of three kinds, the local, tbe national, and the inter-national. 
Oxford and Cambridge, the famous (Jerman universities, the 
Sorhonne at Paris, and Chicago, Harvard, and Yale are in- 
stances of cultural centres which exert an atti action going far 
beyond the national frojitiers. Tin* highca* category includes 
the lower, and the gn‘at universities which have an interna- 
tional clientele are tin* pride and illumination of their own 
coimfries as well. Till the post-graduate* courses were orga- 
iiised at Calcutta, not a single university in India hail risen 
above the level of a Uical institution ; in fact they were a loose 
association of colbiges with limited scope for teaching and 
hardly any scope at all for investigation and research ; with 
examinations tilling the horizon with a grim aspect : the sub- 
stance of universitv life and training uncatered for and un- 
thought of. Under the benefactions t>l Sir I'araknath Palitand 
bir ilaslieharrGho.su and the inspiration of Sir ^liehael Sadler, 
"’ho, it was hoped, would become the genius of the new era of 
education as Macaulay was of the idd, Calcutta was ])reparing 
to become at lea.st a national university. Its post-graduate 
‘bourses are a national asset ; they provide a tield for the youth 
of the country thirsting for the highest knowledge and eager to 
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give a fair chance to their inhorn genius or power for originali- 
ty ; they have provnled the only atmosphere so far developed in 
the country for the fruition of the intellectual stir in our more 
fertile youth, and also a place for our Kays and Kamans, who 
otherwise would have wasted their gifts in tluj inoiiotonoiis 
routine of college lectures. It appears to nuj that tho new 
scheme is being condemned by a certain section of politicians 
before it has had a fair trial and that the dispensation of tht? 
Kengal ^[inistry is insensibh^ to the highest and therefore 
the truest claims of our youths. I liope that the ^Fandarin- 
ism of mediocrities will not be allowc'd to prevail. W'c, in 
Z^Iadras, at any rate are bent on organisijig research and in- 
vestigation on a large-scale; and when the new Universilv 
Bill passe.s we shall have cleared the ground for tin; contem- 
plated advance and provided the machiimry. Hut AFadras 
is poor in the generous rich ; she has the desin? ; but not. the 
requisite finance. You in llengal are more fortunate in pri- 
vate patronage; it is in governnuMital patroiiagi* that y«ni seem 
to have suffered, temporarily as I hope, a reviusal (d your 
usual good fortuin?, which «)ther presidencies us(>il to imm y 
and the latest instance of which is the reiluetion of your pro- 
vincial contribution. 

I have read with astonishment and pain tluMiarrativt! of 
the fatuous attitude of the Hengal .Ministry towards liialier 
education — the highest grade of educ;U ion we have in the whole 
country, namely, the niagnilicenl p«)sl-gradu:itc eours«!s which 
have been organised in the Calcutta l.Tni versify. Far from 
being proud of this achievement, as the entire country k 

they seem to have developed towards it an alfitiuh* of si'llleil 
unreasoning ho.stility, which iHliicationisfs deplore aijij nvseiil. 
Government failed to give tho university the linancial suppmf 
they bad every reason to c.'cp»!ct and with refermice to wliich 
they undertook to e.\tend sympathetic tvmslderation. fn 
view of the muniliccnt donations madrr by Sir Taraknalh 
Pnlit and Sir Kashchari (Jhosr;, educationists cvpectccl 
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that Government would make grants by the aid of 
which the intentions of the donors and the educational 
needs of the country uoiild ho amply fulfilled. Far 
from helping they are hindering. Even when the Senate 
proposes to finance its schemes by the levy of increased fees, 
they veto the proposal on the extraordinary grounds that the 
income thus derived should be spent for the benefit of the 
majority of students, which means, I suppose, intermediate 
courses in which the attendance is most numerous ; and that 
in the alisence of a guarantee that it won’t be used for post- 
graduate courses — nece.ssarily catering to a smaller clientele — 
they as new-pattern democrats, I siippose, could not give 
their sanction. This is really democracy gone mad, — if in- 
deed it is d<?mocraey at all, whether .sane or in.sane. Xo coun- 
tries are more democratic than the United States and Canada 
and in no countries have larger state endowments and grants 
been given in aid of research and the verv highest grades of 
education than in them. Higher studies had not received 
under tlu? Jlritish Government the encouragement due in 
India; we had hoped that as a result of the Sadler Commis- 
sion report and the installation of ministerial control of 
education, the lean years would pass and the fat ones would 
awive. The Ilengal Government have proved fal.se to the 
tru.st and the needs of the K<lueational M'orhl. All India had 
been looking up to Calcutta for a model, and if that is sma.sh- 
ed by the ti over n men t, we .shall all be the poorer in example 
and inspiration. 

The argument of the Governnu'nt is amazing. Apparently 
all the watering should be done for the leaves and flowers, 
but tho^frtn!, being numerically tar smaller, should be cut 
olt from nourishment. And yet these are the days when the 
for the Indianisation of .services is loudest ; and when we 
hiul it impossible to secure admission for Indian candidates 
sufliciont numbers in the advanced universities of 
^rcat Britain ; when recourse to countries outside the 
10 
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empire is not free from impediments or objections; and 
when therefore it is not meraly essential but imperative 
and urgent that the highest grades of education and 
research should be organised withjn our own frontiers. It is 
no secret that many educationists are in favour of starting a 
new type of High Schools — something intermediate in ohar-tc- 
ter and scope between the English Public School, in which 
instruction and study are to a certain extent sacrificed to 
games and ti'aining in life ; and the Indian High School in 
which it is all work and no life, and indeed so much of work as 
to leave little scope for the development of a healthy man- 
hood ; and one of their reasons is that institutions preparatory 
to Military, Forest and other services cannot 1 m 5 postpom-d 
without injury to the country’s future. 

I learn that Sir Henry Sharp was opposed to post-graduate 
developments and had written to that eirect in the London 
Times and that the UengarPublicity t)Hicer, umhw instigation, 
has made himself the medium for hrosuleasting that artiido. 
No good purpose will he served by a discussion of tin? (Mhics 
of this indirect athick by Government on the most important 
public corporation of the presidency ; and acrimonious contro- 
versies should as far as possible be avoided. Ihit the alliance 
with our late Educational Commissioner deserves cousid<>i*atiMn. 
I yield to none in my admiration for his Gipacity and devotion 
to duty; but unfortunately his ideals and those of thect)untry, 
as I have reason to believe, were pobis apart ; and we, ;is 
Indians, cannot take his view of our present or future re- 
quirements. The Calcutta rniver.sity Commission’s report is 
a terrible and unanswerable indictment of the policy of onr 
Government in regard to University training ana orgaiiis ition 
in India. With this policy Sir Henry Sharp was identiliwl 
for a long number of years ; and it is impossible for us lh(*rc' 
fore to accept him as witne.ss, still less as judge. Is it ® 
fact that the best available training — let alone facilities for 
research — ^in arts, or science were never organised in Indt-i; 
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and that Government did not even attempt their organisation ; 
and that so far as applied sciences and technology were con- 
cerned, they were so badly and so systematically neglected 
ns to cause not a few to mistrust the good faith of Govern- 
ment in this respect ? Our very drivers of mall trains had to 
be imported from abroad and the entire field of exploitation of 
the material resources of our country was monopolised by 
foreign-trained brains, though Indian brains were by no 
means scarce in quantity or defective in quality. The excuse 
has always been want of funds ; there are always funds in 
])lenty for wars, railways, and increments of salaries etc. The 
poverty of Government commences exactly where our national 
needs begin. All this should convey its own lesson and warn- 
ing to the reader who has not sacrificed his judgment to his 
politics. Ihirther, was not Sir Henry associated witli the 
(rovernment of India in its evasion of its financial responsibili- 
ties to the Calcutta I’niversity, which, according to its own 
language, it was morally bound to fulfil V Is there not more 
tlian aji indication to prove that the real reason why the mo- 
netary assistance due and expected was not given was to dis- 
couraiji? and destroy the post-graduate developments orga- 
nised ; or to put it dilTerently to penalise the university for 
atteinpting to place itself on an equality with European foun- 
tlations, for freeing itself fn)m foreign dependence in matters 
intellectual and .aiming, as it were, at educational Swaraj r 
Strange that a Minister should stoop to enact the sorry drama 
more appropriate to the un-regenerate Simla of the pre-Re- 
forins rejiime ! Our voutlis .arc not tolerated in English Uni- 
versities ; the welcotne they receive is colder than their climate ; 
if they g8»t<^Toreign countries, they run serious risk of l)eing 
‘‘xconinmnicjited from useful careers and civil status by the 
Political orthodoxy of the Jlureaueracy ; and the one opening 
®ow made in our own country, imperfect and inadequate as it 
is sought to be blasted by one of our own ministers ' If 
tins is the way our “ Nation-building ” departments act, there 
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-most] 1)6^ 'something fateful and fatiil in our vision and under- 
standing. And yet we talk of tlic Indianisation of the ser- 
vices and making India a self-contained national unit ! If, at 
least, the steps already taken in the right dii'cction are not 
reversed, there may 1)e some substance and sincerity in this 
talk, even if no new steps are taken ; Imt dark negations and 
ill-considered retreats are not the stulf out of which nation- 
al progress is woven. 

The Calcutta University has upheld the cause of true 
education in a manner worthy of the l)est academic traditions 
and the good wishes of educationists arc on its side. We all 
hope that Government would see the error and short-sight(!(l. 
ness of their ways and rectify their reactionary policy. The 
defeat of the Calcutta University the metropolis of Indian 
Education — in the present unfortunate struggle with the (io- 
vernment would mean the extinction of tlni one bright light 
we have in India and an indefinite prospect of smoky shr'iics 
and half education, highly <h;trinnmtal to the moral and 
material interests of the country. I earnestly hope that public 
opinion will rally to the support of the Seiiate. 


C. It. Hkdi'V 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS^ FIGHT WITH MALARIA 

IV. 

])r. C. A. Hentl(‘y, Diroctor of Public llcaltli in Bengal, 
delivered some lectures in Calcutta early in 191(5, which have 
been interpreted by the Slutf^smau newspapers (13th Pel)., 
191(5) as follows : 

Dr. Hentley aflirins tlr.it lliore is a \vliolf» series of facts showipi' that 
malaria in hcnLi;jil has hron brought aliout by an extraordinary diininulinn 
of walfi* on tho land surface. This iiiiscliirvons decline is larL^ely dm* to 
the manner in wliieli the natural opiM-atiun of the rivers has been interfered 
with by cnibankfiients and roads. Dr. Hontley thus brinies ns bark to the 
ol I and widespn'ad belief in Hentxal that railways and raised roads have 
been the nn ans of (MU'^inij pn-valein-e of malaria. Ihit he hoMs tliat the 
damage has been done not by eau>iiiu: art'a'* to be.M.me water-loirM[.*d so miieli 
as hv contributiiiL*' towards ilie tieeay and ileath of rivers. Tho question of 
tin* allei»:ed ill elTeels of r-ads and einhankinents lias hi-en repeateiily dis- 
cussed since ISii I, whi-n Kaja Di'j:am]»ar M it ra maintaiiieil that they ha<l 
olistriieted draimiLje and aij'^ravated >i(dvm«<s. It has always been found 
that the ehai’ot* was ba^ele^s 1 isMiise the evil eonse»|Uenees of the obstniciion 
Vere .MMiijIit for in water-h'iji^ed ei*nditi"ns. Il Dr. Ihuitley is riLjht, the 
Iianii done by roads and railwa\s is that flie.y Jiave deprived the country of 
lu*alth-;rivin;4 water.*' 

Dr. Bentley has conlirmed this interpretation in his later 
pronouiicenicnls. In a nob‘ im tlie “ Intluenee of embank- 
ments upon tlu‘ Ifalaria of tin* Delta Iraets of Jleiigal'’ (1919), 
says : 

‘'The theory of water-loirivin.4 and o\»strueted dr.iin;VTt‘ has boon shown 
t-n he untenable; ll>e theorv «)f born*w |>ils is Oijually in:ido»|Uate, hut as we 
have alre.'idv seen there are ifroinids for believim^ that it is the* slnittin*^ out 
ttooil walev by the vestviotion of viver spill anvl tho intevlovoneo with tho 
'Viitural Ilow aeross country that is the mi'sl potent laetor in the causation 
of these outbreaks of malaria in ilclta tracts.* 
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The latest deliverance (so far as I am aware) on the 
subject Dr. Bentley was at the Botary Club in January 
this year (1922). lie says : 

I wish to point out that Sir Bradford Leslie and my 
other critics are agreed with me on one point, which is 
alluded to in the last paragraph of his recent letter to the 
Stateaman. That paragraph shitcs : ‘ Tlie loss of the flood spill 
of muddy water of the Gauges has doubtless resulted in 
decreased fertility.* 

In this remark lies almost the whole secret of Bengal 
malaria. Decreased fertility means decreased agricultural 
outturn, and decreased agricultural return means a decline ol! 
agriculture, and a reduction of population ; and as the loss ot 
flood water also leads to a great increase of malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes, the changes referred to are accompanied by an 
appalling increase of malarial infection.”* 

Dr. Bentley observes, that “the theory of water-logging 
and obstructed drainage has been shown to he untenahl*!,’* 
and that of Iwrrow-pits is “ etiually inatlequate.” 1 have in 
my last article shoAvn that the hypothi\sis of horrow-pits is 
practically' the same as that of obstructed drainage, .so thnl if 
the former is only “ inadequate ” the latter should not lie so 
indefen.sihlc as to be “ untenable.” There are many expert's 
who have considered the hypothesis of obstructed drainage to 
be inadequate, hut few have condemned it as untenable. 
In fact, Dr. Bentley himsidf would appear to have modilied 
his condemnation by considering almost in the same breath tlie 
hypothesis of horrow-pits to he “ oqnnlhj inadeipiate ” and by 
admitting that “interference with the natural flow acn»>s 
country ” of flood water is an important factor in’ .,I»««geiicsis 
of malaria. 

The arguments urged by Dr. Ihmtley against the byi”)- 
thesis of obstructed drainage are that “ malaria was not 


‘ Thv DrU Kflitifin, Jan. 12, 1922. 
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confined to the immediate vicinity of emhankments,” and 
that “ villages at a considerable distance from emhiinkments 
were often affected, and the epidemic in many oises appeared 
to travel towards and not away from the embankments.” ' 
When nn epidemic is starbid, one would nut expect it to be 
“ confined to the immediate vicinity of embankments,” and it 
might easily spread to places at a “ considerable distance ” 
from them. Tliat there should be cases Avhich would be difil- 
cult to e.Ypluin on the hypothesis of impeded drainage may 
be readily conceded. But the apparent anomaly of an epidemic 
occasionally travelling “ towards and not away from emlmnk- 
ments,” might in some cases at least, be explained by local 
causes. Por instance, railways and trunk roads generally pass 
over comparatively jdevated sjround and avoid the congested 
parts of populous villages. Their vicinity therefore, over 
such ground is likely to be more sjilubrious than thickly popu- 
lated villages at lower levels. [Moreover, there are various 
other factors which should be taken into account, such as 
obstruction to drainage caused by small roads, the material 
condition of the people, condition of drinking water, etc. A 
populous village on low ground, with numerous ill-drained 
roads, bad drinking water, and a good portion of its inhabi- 
.tants so sunk in poverty as not to be able toalVord wholesome 
nourishing food in suiUcient quantity, though not close to 
railway, would probably siilVer more than a- sparsely populated 
village on high ground in its immediate vicinity, the inhabi- 
tants of which are econ«)mieally letter otT. 

Dr. Bentley opines that the embankments of roads and 
railways have caused malaria, but not so much by obstructing 
drain by ” contributing towards tin* decay and death of 

rivers” and Urns depriving “the country of health-giving 
water,” especially of the IhuHl-spill of the Ganges. There are 
Idgh Engineering authorities, Sir Bradford Leslie among 


» (Ijl. Llf.. p. «*>. 
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them, who assert that “ such loss is not attrihiiitihlc to railway 
embankments.” ' Anyhow, as a matter of fact, neither the 
East Indian nor the Hlasturn lleiii'al liailway, in the area 
where malignant malaria originated about 1800, crossed any 
rivers that had not been already rediuied to a moribund con- 
dition such as the Sarasvati and the Jamuna (or rather 
Hager Khitl near Kanchrapara, whiidi connects it with the 
llooghly). So far as the llood-spill of the (langes (the 
Ilooghly) is concerned, the districts of Twenty-four Parganas, 
llooghly, Burdwan and the southern i>ortion of Nadiya had 
long bean deprived of it. Thus tlie argument of Dr. Bentley 
based upon the loss of the llood-spill of the (ranges and 
consocpient loss of findility and depr(?ssion of economic 
condition falls to the ground. 'I’ln; malaria centre had for 
centuries been deprived of that flood spill, and whatever 
other elfeets the loss may have led to there is, as wt‘ have 
seen in a previous article (Septeml)er, 1!)22), no (ividenee 
that it had before IStlO alVect(*d the productivity of the soil, 
at least .so seriously as to tell on the material condition 
of the people.' I am afraid. Dr. Ihmtley in building up his 
argument has drawn very largely on his imaginafiou, 

A good portion of the area which was devastated by 
malaria in the si.vties of the l.isf century, that lying bidwi-fii 
the Damodar and the llooghly rivers in the districts of 
Burdwan and llooghly, was then deprivtjd of tin* llood-walcrs 
of the Damodar as its embankment was strengthened and made 
olToctive for the protection of the East Indian Uailway about 
1800. Dr. Bentley appears to he of the ojunioii that it is 
this shutting out of the Hood-waters that caused tiie outhreak 

* I’h' N’f/v. lil- Iviil iiifi ), 

Dr. Di.'ijilfy in ;i .VdIi.* ujuh flu- ((iMtriii'if'ii 

111 Lowj-r ;i, It/,,, nr I’.-y |l*) i., >|„m' f k/ii lli. n- liii.s nvciif 

Ilf fiTtiliiy ill (,i.‘iiii'iil Ijiii tlini )i;i(| .«iii4'i* |sr»(i, niid iii:iy Iiiivi' 

KnTW. |.!irtly to till; iliri n'i'Idi.iM of tlic of «li<- lii.ltiilli:il "f 

iiiiiHt hf im.fiy liijrh, in il.r-ir t,. pa, My Hi.Mm hv tin- iiit.s mid ditrlp 

OTnlisiiikiin-iits of rri.-iils. uiii| inilw.-ivii. 
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For ho says in tho Note mentioned above (para. 5) : “ By the 
measures referred to, the spill-water of the Bamodar was thus 
completely shut off from the tract of country lying between 
it and the Hooghly which had previously formed the natural 
doltii of the river and this closing of the channels and shut- 
ting out of flood-M’ater was followed by the outbreak of 
Burdwan fever in the areas deprived of its natural supply of 
river water.” 

The effective eml)aiiknient of the Bamodar was construct- 
ed concurrently with ami for the protection of the East Indian 
Hallway, so that the latter appears to us to be the more 
important cause of the outbreak of Burdwan fever. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the consideration, that the good 
of the influx of flood so tar as health is concerned would depend 
very largely upon its free efflux. But this has been rendered 
impossilde since the late fifties of the last century by number- 
less obstructions prevented by the railway and its feeder 
roads. 'I'here is no {|ucsliou that in Bengal floods have a 
benetieial influence in that they give a good flushing to the 
area flooded, replenish sluggish, moribund streams and silted-up 
marshes {tnlx), and deposit fertilising silt in the fields. But, 
thuir benefiei'uce in r(*gard to malaria would depend upon 
their subsiding at the close of the rainy season so as not to 
leave any wat(*r behind except in rcse»*voirs so shallow as to 
dry up very (piiekly or so deep as not to dry up at all. The 
comparafivc immunity of a good portion of Eastern Bengal 
to malaria has Inaui cited by Dr. Bentley in support of his 
hypothesis. But the iminunity' is due as much to tloods as to 
Pfincify of railway and road embankments. With an infinity 
such iKtftniukments in West Bengal, the “ health-giving ” 
flood-water becomes health-destroying towards the close of the 
sivisoii stafifiiating in llio borrow pits and ditchos with 
wnieh thoy are bordered and which are deep enough to serve 
briiiHling grounds of the Anophelines, but not deep tniough 
luirboiir lisli and other natural enemies of the mosquitoes. 

17 
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Dr. K. McLeod who was Health Officer of Calcutta for some- 
time observed in a report (1879), having, no doubt, in view the 
conditions of Central Bengal, that “nothing in tlie etiology 
of malarial fever is more certain than that excess of rain or 
inundation is followed by excessive prevalence and fatal type 
of fever.” 

We have discussed Dr. Bentley’s views at some length, 
because, he being the custodian of the health of Bengal, they 
naturally influence the authorities upon whom the adoption 
of anti-malaria measures de|)ends. Apparently inspired l)y 
them Lord llonaldshay said at a meeting of the lepresenta- 
tives of the District Boards of Bengal in January, 1918 : 

“ If you eoiilil (try lip Heiii'al, mo!:i|iji(ors \vo«!J very soon iliFapjii jr. 
But you cannot of course ilrv up Hcn^il : you ini^iit ns well dry iij) tlii> 

sea If then you cannot "ct rid of the water, the next lio.-t thin;; to dn 

is to change its cliaracter, that is to convert the nuinhcrlcss small sli:illr>u 
pools with a maximum of (’dge and a compuratividy low tempcniturc into 
large expanses of water with a minimum edge and a higher temperature. 
The water which covci-s the laml, especially during the wet season is dcrivc'l 
from two sources, r/.’., spill -water from the rivers and rain. I'nder lli.se 
circumstances, the object wliich we have in view can lie .achieved by li-diiiug 
up the nater on the land during tlic wet months, in other words, b\ lli.u.!- 
ing the country; and by draining olT the tloo.l at suitable season'. T<i d.. 
this satisfactorily we must ea! I in the ^•’nginepr and get him to . <.i!sriii(t 
embankments and sluices ” 

Lord Bomildshay probtibly meant ” dams and sliiic(*.s,’' 
But the Engineer, as a nnitf or of fact, lias also con.sl rai led 
embankments which, as we shall jirescntly see, have proved a 
serious menace to h«;alth. 

Tlmte fairly large anti-malaria schemes tvere foreshadowed 
by Lord llonaldsliay — IhtJ Xowi-Suiithi, the .labiili-l!^ and lli<* 
Arul Bil — the aggregate estimated cost of which is over 
twenty eight Inkhn of rupees ; and some action has already 
been taken in regard to them. The idea underlying them if 
to excavate moribund streams {khiUs), and to regulate the 
water in them hy means of sluices across their exits so that 
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“ slioiild the rainfall he excessive they will he opened to drain 
olf the surplus, otherwise they will he kept closed so as to 
allow the water to gradually rise as the crops grow up, sub- 
merging more and more of the cultivated lands as the season 
progresses ; u'hen the time for harvesting arrives, they will he 
thrown open and the water drawn off, so that harvestin g can 
ho carried on on dry laud ; without such means of regulation 
tl»o project would prove a failure, and the gradual submersion 
of the land will destroy the breeding grounds of the anopheles.*' ' 
In tlie iii'st place, the more or less silted-up khdla are 
being excavated in the form of canals and the earth dug out 
heaped up along their hanks forming embankments which 
bv obstructing drainage like the railwav and road embank- 
ments arc calculated to he highly prejudicial to health, and 
to he pro-malarial rather than anti-malarial. Then again, 
if it were possible to flood C(M>tral Bengal so as to submerge 
the pits and ditches by tin; sides of roads and railways, and keep 
them submerged till the advent of winter, virulent malaria 
would bo stamj)cd out in two or thn>c years. But that is not 
possible. Tho destructi«)n of the breeding-grounds of the ano- 
plielines by flooding is, under existing condition practicable 
only in low-lying swampy lands un-intersected by borrow-pit- 
boi’dered roads and railways and at some distance from hiunan 
habitation, at least from populous malaria-stricken villages on 
coinp:iratively high ground. Even under existing conditions 
the ano])hclines in such l*)w lands are kept down during the 
rains, and as thev would have to bo drained off in the harvest- 
ini; season, whieh is also th(' lieiirbt of ihe malaria season, it is 
nuich to 1)0 doubted whrllior tludr bnaalinij grounds would 
be destrovi|^iMffuuh mon' rIVectively than at present. Any- 
how, as we have? scam before, they do nol, as a rule, trouble 
till) I'ar-olT villa;j;es miiub, so that even if the consummation 
Slimed al by Iho schemes under consideration were etlected, 
there is no likelihood of any abatemeni of malaria. T ain 

•labuna niiti'uialuriiil solmiiu* l*y C. p-ii**^* n. 
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glad to find that those conclusions are conllrmed by llai 
Bahadur Gopalchandra Chatterji, IVt.B., who unlike myself 
has appendants to his name signifying high mcdiciil qualifica- 
tions and their rccognitiou by Government. In the lleport 
of the Central Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society (Ld.) for the 
year ending in 1922, he observes : 

“ This measure (the Nowi-Sunthi anti-malaria scheme) 
b estimated to cost twelve lacs of rupees, but actually it 
will exceed the sum by several lacs. It consists in 

draining a big liheel and a large tract of country by 
excavating a large canal along the beds of two rivulets 
which have formed extensive marshes in the region. In con- 
struction of the work which is taking several years, earth 
excavated from the canal has been allowed to be deposited 
on tivo sides of the canal through the neglect of the contractor 
thereby elfectually obstructing tlii> drains of the villaites 
.situated along the banks of the rivulets. Ilesidcs, from the 
big pits which have been deliberately <?xcavat('d r(*cenlly in 
the main drains along the Barasat road situated near the 
canal, by the contractors employed for metalling the road, it 
is evident that filling and drainage works for controllin<; 
mosquito population Avithin the village sites or towns situated 
near the canals have not been included in the above seheiae 
or thought of. A number of .small excavations within the 
village sites situated near the dwelling houses «)f tins villagers, 
can give rise to myriads of anopheles for the propagation 
of malaria. It does not add materially to the well-being of 
the village if the bods of dead rivulets are e-xcavated at an 
enormous cost. Besides, the sum spimt on them are in piift 
derived from the funds which are meant forlnVjspoving the 
village sites and arc used up in work of problematical value; 
moreover recurring charge for maintaining tho canal has to 
he added to this.” 

Dr. Chatterji informs me in a letter that as a result of 
the canal excavation “ mahiria has increnised to a niarke'f 
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extent ” in the villages situated on the canal. The present 
Governor of Bengal, Lord Lytton, said recently in regard to 
the schemes we have discussed above, that Dr. Bentley hoped 
to “ serve at the same time the three needs of the population 
for drinking water, of agriculture for irrigation, and of public 
health by washing out the malaria-carrying mosquito.” In 
regard to agriculture, there is no need, at least no pressing 
need for artificial irrigation in the areas covered by the pro- 
jects during the rainy season. The want of wholesome drink- 
ing water, however, is keenly felt in many villages since their 
desertion by the well-to-do, and the diminution of the spirit 
of benevolence or its diversion into channels other than the 
provision of wholesome drinking water. The schemes under 
consideration would secure it to sonii! extent. But it could 
be secured at much less risk to health and much smaller ex- 
penditur<! than Avhat would lx; incurred on them. And from 
what we have already said, it would be idle to expect them 
to perform the important work of “ washing out the malaria- 
carrying mosquito,” at least from the areas where malaria is 
most rife. L^nless there is an esoteric aspect of the schemes 
under notice, we have not come across any*, except in the 
sphere of politics, less calculated t«) serve the main purpose 
which they profess to have in view, and which alone could 
justify the enormous outlay they would involve.* 

{To he continued) 

PRAMATnAXATH BOSR 


’ The projprt whirh on linm Fi'milar to thosi* notirod in tho text aiiil 

which waiiyni^ily coniimMiilc’d liy I.onl RoiiaUlshay at the cnuforcnoi* of was 

I'ninph-tod in Tho phy!>ic:i1 contiititnis in tho two bi injj, 1 hrlioTo. markrdly 

(lifTi'n'iit, till* siiccoBH of ihi.* foiiiior wiMihl bo no friiaraiiln* t'f the success of the latter. 
Btit it iH very (loiibtfiil whether tin* health i»f the Hat tin a has inijm»vi (!. Iiuienl. I 

||tn iiifnriiied by a hitfh tnedieal authority that Matir.a Hat siiffertMl l:»s! \ car fmu an 
iiiteiiRi* form i.-f malaria" and lest |N>|iulati(iii li» the exterif of 25 per Dr. In’ufley 
^hvs in a letter which he has kindly wvil*.i*n U\ mo that " the \'Vojcct was primarily an a‘jri- 
*’>dlui:d imp,” ai„l that, it wa.** drvised by the lirisation Depart iiu ni which is not under his 
*nntrol, Ij. HcetiiK also that the schemes we have orltii'iscd acre aho initiated by the same 
'-Tarliuciit, and timi. the DeiKirliiieiit of LLealih id not rc.*'pouHible for them ! 
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j" gtt ^cmortam 

Tub Latb Hikbkvualal Mituv 

It is with a heavy heart that we have to announce to the 
readers of the Calcutta Jteclem the death in England after a 
short illness of Hirendralal l^fitm, M.Sc., one of the ex-students 
in Physics of tho University College of Science. Hirendra 
Avas one of the most brilliant graduates of the Calcutta Uni- 
A'ersity. Ho occupied the first place in Physics Honours in 
the H.Sc. Examination of and joined the Physics Depjirt- 
ment of the University College of Science. During his stay 
of two years, he won the love and esteem of all his teachers hy 
his sweetness of behaviour, and hy his ardent devotion to 
science. In the lI.Sc. Examination of 1020, he came out first 
in the list, as expected hy his teachers and fellow students. 

After winning these laurels, Hirendra proceeded to 
England. One of the present writers was then in Englaml, 
and Hirendra often n.sed to apply to him for advice in tlio 
choice of a career. Unlike many other Indian students in 
similar circumstances, he did not choose the esisier route to 
Government service — namely, tho degree course of London 
or Cambridge ; for ho found these courses to bo the e.xact 
replica of tho H.Sc. course of the Calcutta University, and 
rightly concluded that spending tw'o or three years in studying 
the degree course would be mere w’aste of time^»N]!^om the 
very first, he Avas fired with an ambition of winning a name 
for him.sRlf in the field* of research and .scholarship. After 
visiting the principal scats of physical re.search in England, 
he decided fo apply to Sir William Dragg (Professor of Physics 
in the University College of London, and Nobel-laureate in 
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Physics, for the year 1915) for permission to work under him 
in his laboratory. After llirendra had explained his plan of 
research work in a personal interview, Professor Pra^g, in order 
to test the experimental ability of the young Calcutta-aspirant 
after the red robes of London asked him then and there to 
set up a Dolezalek type of Quadrant Electrometer, one of the 
most difficult settings in Experimental Physics. Nothing 
undaunted, llirendra set to work immediately and in course 
of an hour and a half, had set the apparatus in perfect order. 
Professor Bragg tvas so highly satisfied with this proof of 
ability that he at once permitted him to join his laboratory. 

llirendra worked at Bragg’s laboratory for more than a 
year, helping him materially in bis studies on the micro-atomic 
analysis of organic crystals by the X-ray method. It may be 
remarked here that Professor Bragg is one of the leading 
])hysici.sts of the day, whose contributions t;"? the study of X-rays 
is regarded as one of the epoch-making events in physics. 
Xot content with mere sulxsidiary work under the direction 
of Professor Bragg, llirendra started independent investi- 
gations on his own account. One of the present writers often 
used to pay visits to the jihysical laboratory of the University 
College, and had talks with the professors, all of whom ex- 
pimsed very high opinions of the experimental skills and 
resourcefulness of the young Calcutta student. lie nas not 
daunted by any difficulty, and was never discouraged by any 
preliminary failure. During the vacation of 1921, he visited 
Paris and was introduced bv liis cousin Mr. Kalidas Xag to 
Professor Langevin, the doyen of Prench physicists. Through 
Professor Tiangevin’s friendliness, he was introduced to the 
Prench ^^MflSol of physicists, and ])articularly to the Due de 
Broglie, the foremost X-ray worker in Prance. Instead of 
spending the vacation in mere amusement, he seized this oppor- 
tunity of carrying out a research work on X«ray absorption in 
de Broglie’s laboratory. Ho had finished about three papers 
in the short course of a year and a half, and it remained only 
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to put the account oF these works in writing, and submit them 
for the doctorate of the London University. 

On returning to England, ho was faced with an unex- 
pected difficulty, nis Cousin, Bircudra Lai Mitra, was sulfcr- 
ing from a painful disease, and was advised by physicians to 
return to Indhi. Ilirendra had to break olF his studies and 
come to India in attendance upou his cousin. After seeing his 
cousin slightly better, he returned to England, but uithin a 
fortnight of his arrival died after a short illness, deeply mourned 
by bis friends, and other Indian, and English fellow students. 

On the eve of his return to J^lngland, ilirendra paid 
a visit to the University College of Science to bid farewell 
to his old teachers and other acquaintances. lie appeared to 
be ill the best of health, and nobody could dream that the 
cruel hand of Death would pluck him off so swiftly ! To the 
professors and lecturers of the University Collegis of Science!, 
and particularly to tlu! present writers, who loved the deceased 
like their own younger brother, the news came as a great 
shock, almost like a personal bereavement. 

Ilirendra was born with a silver sjioon in his mouth. He 
was the only son of Mr. Mahcndra Lai Mitra, a rich landed 
proprietor of Calcutta, and nejihew of Mr. B. L. ]\Iitra, the 
present standing counsel of the Calcutta High Court. 'J’hough 
born and bred up in the lap of prosperity, there was not the 
slightest trace of aristocratic egoism in him. One of his 
ambitions was to get into touch with village life, and for this 
purpose, he often used to take arduous journeys to remote 
villages. In him, his relations lose one who might liave been 
the brightest star of the family, and Bengal loses a son who, 
if he had lived longer, would have rank(!d voiyjM^h as a 
scientist. 

“ For ever more a life behind 
behind the veil, behind the veil.” 


SUSILKUMAII ACHABVVA. 

Meghnad Saha 
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STATE VERSUS COMPANY MANAGEMENT 
OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 

The principle of management of state-owned railways by 
lessee companies is, as stated by the Railway Roanl, almost 
pccnliar to India. It bears no similarity to company manage- 
ment of company- owned railways of England or of America. 
Each country has its own particular system of railway manage- 
ment and ownership. Some have national railways such as 
Germany, Italy, Relgium, .lapan, while others have company- 
owned railways such as U. S. A. and England. And some other 
countri(?s ha\'e both state-owned and company-owned rjiilw'ays, 
but they arc in all cases managed by the owners., i.e., the 
state-owned railways by the state and the company-owned 
railways by companies. 

There arc advantages and disadvantages of both state 
management and company management. Rut in India in the 
easjj of comjiany management the ownership ■ is that of the 
government and this has always to be borne in mind. Where 
tlie country is fully developed, its resources Jire vast, and 
tlverc is plenty of trade and commerce and industries, /. e., 
there is plenty of money in the country, in that case, 
generally the indigenous ca])italists provide money for 
railways both for purposes of investment and for further 
development of trade, commerce and industries, [n such cases, 
the whole work of financing and building railways, devolves 
on private enterprise or is rather left to private enterprise. 
The Govi^nmfent have no linancial responsibility there, 
■•lud, therefore derive no direct benefits, in the way of revenue, 
from railway, although there are very great indirect benefits. 
But the Government control is not slack, in such ©uses, to 
protect public safety and public interests. A popular or 
democratic government can and docs demand and secs that the 
19 
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railways conform to such laws and regulations as the public 
interests may require. In such cases, it is held that controlled 
private ownership of railways is hotter than uncontrolled 
state ownership. But iu India it is neither private enterprise 
or ownership nor is the stsite ownership uncontrolled. 

On the other hand, Germany and Belgium have stuck to 
state railways, and still hold the view that state railways 
are meant for development of indigenous industricis 
and are a protection against invasion of foreign trade to 
swamp out country’s manufactures hy imports of foreign 
products. 

In India, in the Injginning, indigenous capital could not 
bo found to build railways. I’herefore, British-owned company 
lines Avere introduced, but the English capitalists demanded 
guarantee of minimum dividend and free land, and these wen; 
given. The Government felt the terms onerous and tliercfon! 
made provisions for purchase of railways in the contracts with 
the companies. It was found that the guarantee of 5 per cent, 
minimum dividend took away incemtive from the com panics 
and led to extravagance in cost of construction aiid lack of 
interest to develop business. This was assigned to he o?ic 
of the roa.sons why the state did not allow the companies to 
hold the railways up to the full of t)9 years ami 

railways were purchased by the Goverjiment aftew 2a or 50 
years of lease. 

But after purchase of railways the railways w'tirc aiiain 
handed over to the companies, who then held nominal slum's 
in the concerns, to be managed hy them on hehalf of tlio 
Government, and in order to create; an iiu.-entive the rate of 
guaranteed interest was r(;ducisl from o to 3, "or 3^ per cent., 
but a share of surplus profits was given. 

Lord Lansdowne’s Government was, however, very strong 
about Indian railways being owned, built and managed by 
direct agencies of state, but Lord |{ipon’.s Government did not 
agree with this policy and reverted to the policy of continuing 
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state ownership combined w'itli management by lessee com* 
{>anie8. 

In the opinion o£ some, company management is said to 
have the following advantages : — 

(1) There is the benefit of private enterprise and commer- 

cial management of railways, which combines with 
it healtiiy competition and efficiency. 

(2) The company management is not influenced by 

politics. 

(3) In India, it is said it is to the interest of companies to 

aim at efficiency to earn more money in order to gain 
a shalh of the surplus profits, because the lessee 
companies do not get on their share of capital a higher 
direct and ffx(‘d interest than 3^ per cent, and any- 
thing in excess has to he earned in the way of surplus 
profits, after payment of interest on Government 
share of the capital, annuities in redemption of 
capital, interest on annuities, etc. This share is 
bigger for the Government and much smaller for 
the company. 

(1) The companies liavo the advantage of experienced 
and retired railway men from Indian railways to 
• work as Directors on their Hoards in London. 

It is also claimed that company management would not 
be extravagant because of the management of each railway on 
the principle of commercial undertaking. 

The whole question was thrashed out by the Acworth 
Coiniuittee and their report in live volumes (only four of which 
luive however been made available to the public) contains a 
Wiiss of interesting and useful literature in this connection. 

In the first place, the majority group of the Committee of 
inquiry did not find any difference between the management of 
Indian State Railways by direct state agency, and the manage* 
nient of stcite-owned railways hy comiwinies «)f Ihiglish 
domicile so far as efficiency was concerned, and the Railway 
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Board themselves also admitted this in their evidence before the 
Committee. If there is any difference in the cost of opera- 
tion of or in the earnings of the railways or in the working 
results it is mainly due to the situation of different railways 
and their varying traffic and other conditions. In some cases 
there is iis much difference betw’een two company- worked 
state lines (such as the E. I. lly. and the G. I. P. Ry.) 
as between one state-worked state line and one company- 
worked state lino. Por instance, the cheap working expenses 
of say, the East Indian Railway (company-worked state line) 
or its enormous traffic are due to the favourable situa- 
tion of the railway and to the traffic conditions of the railway 
as stated, in 1908, in the Imperial Gazetteer (the Indian 
Empire Series, Vol. Ill) in Chapter VII (which chapter again 
was written by the then Secretary to the Railway Board) 

it has been exceptionally well ])lace(l....Tlie line psses through 

the richest and most po]nilous districts of India, and serves many lar^e aiul 
important cities. All the principal coal fields of India are situated on it, 
and for many years the only route to those lay over the Jiast Indian Hail- 
way. As might have been expected iiinler such circuiustancis the line ha« 

never lacked traflic Its goods trainc is greater than of any etlutr 

railway In construction of the lino the physical dilUculties to be ovrr- 

come were the few large rivers ; and out of the whole length of i,iyt 
miles, no more than 34.0 have gradients stecj)er than 1 in 300.” 

In speaking of the G. I. P. Ry. (another company- 
worked line) the same authority said : — 

'* The Great Indian Peninsnla Railway was very costly to construct 
and although so favourably situated it h.as in most years been worked at a 
loss to the Government. The loss however grows less every' year, in 
1904 it was 41 lacs.” , 

About the North Western State-Worked Railway we find 
the following observations in the same Imperial Gazetteer 

“ It is now the longest railway under one acLr.inistration in liiflia... 

It runs through the wheat granaries of India and populous cities 
cantonments but it has been seriously handicapped by long stretches 
strategic and semi-strategic lines/’ 
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In connection witli the old Madras Railway Company 
the Secretary to the Railway Board said : — 

“ at no perii)d during its existence has the Madras Railway earned its 

interest charges during the full year Since the transfer of the East 

Const State llailway to it its income has improved.” 

In regard to the Eastern Bengal State Railway it was 
ohserved, “ The line passes through a populous and fertile 

country while the Eastern Bengal Railway was worked 

by company, under a guarantee, and for some years later it 
usually caused a loss to the state, hut since 1887 it has always 
yielded surplus profits after paying all interest charges.” 

The B. B. C. T. Ry. is favourably situated and impor- 
tant state and Native State Railways and branches were made 
over to it for working, which added to the prosperity of the 
railway, but unfortunately, so far as the Government of India 
was concerned, during the period of contract of the old guar- 
anteed company “ the B. B. and C. I. Ry. Company-owned 

system was worked at a loss to the state The loss was 

however always more than made good by the prospects of the 
Rajputana-Mahva Section,” which latter section was state- 
eonstructed and owned but “ w'as made over to the B. B. & C. I. 
Railw’ay Company for w'orking.” 

* The aljove quotations speak for themselves, and certainly 
do not show the old guaranteed company management as 
advantageous. 

The conclusions of the Acworth Railway Committee are 
well know'n. 

The Committee was divided in its conclusions on the main 
issue of management of railways : 

(1) The 'Chairman and four members, rlz., Mr. Hiley, 
the Rt. Uon’ble Mr. Sastri, Mr. Furushottamdas 
Thakurdas, and Mr. Tuke declared in favour of 
state-management of state-owned Indian railways. 
This group may lie called the majority group for it 
included the Chairman, amongst live. 
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(2) The other half or live, viz., Sir Henry Burt, Sir George 
Godfrey, Sir Henry Ledgard, Sir R. N. Mukherjee, and 
Sir Arther Anderson, declared in favour of company 
management, with this modification that they recom- 
mended that in future the companies should not he 
English companies any longer but should be com- 
panies of Indian domiefle with rupee-capital. Eor 
purposes of facilitating reference we may call this 
group of members as the minority group although 
the number was equal. 

It is most essential to bring prominently to notice that 
the Companies at present working the Indian railways are 
not companies in the real sense of the word, in that they are 
not the owners of the jiroperty (at least not of the greatest 
part of it) and luive no great financial res 2 >onsibility in this 
sense that the money is provided for by the Government 
of India out of Budget grants, and the loans and del)entur(>.s 
arc raised on the security of and on the re.s 2 )onsibility of the 
Secretary of State for India. Further even on the com- 
paratively small holdings of the companies themselves, in 
the railways they manage, a minimum dividend is guaranteed 
by the Secretary of State. The Companies therefore really 
manage nationalised railways of ours on behalf of the Govern- * 
ment, as lessees. 

Thus the compaiiy-maiiagement of Indian milways is 
on a totally different footing to the company-management 
of English and American railways. In the case of the Bri- 
tish or of the American railways the whole railway property, 
including the railway land, is the property of shareholders, 
whereas in the case of the Indian railways thb ownership 
is that of the Indian Government, and therefore of the Indian 
tax-payers. 

■ At the end of March 1021, whereas the Government 
responsibility for share of ctipital in our state railways was 
482 crores that of the lessee companies was 75 crores or 
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thereabouts. It was plainly admitted in the majority report 
of the Acworth Railway Committee “ that ‘it was with the 
money secured from Indian taxation that the Indian Railways 
have been almost entirely built.” And the Railway Board 
also in their evidence said that “ the greater portion of the 
Indian railway property w^as ow’ned by the Indian feix-payers.” 

The Railway Board, hawever, said in their evidence, in 
supporting company management, that in democratic countries 
state- management would mean 

(1) Enlargement of stalf and enhancements of pay. 

(2) Elastic method of dealing with railway rates, which 
is not conducive to the public interest. 

These two arguments were the main supports of the 
Railway Board in advocating company management on 
commercial grounds, but the arguments do not at all seem 
applicable to Indian state railways as will be demonstrated 
presently in this paper. 

Some also argue that there would I)e labour difficulties 
with state railways and frequent occurrences of strikes. 

First, in regard to large salaries it may be observed that 
the salaries on Indian state-worked state railways were for 
many years far lower than the salaries on the company- worked 
.state lines — when the Agents and the Heads of Departments on 
the state-worked state railw'ays (like the X. IV, Ry.) were 
getting something like Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 1,000 respectively, 
the persons holding similar appointments on the company- 
worked stale railways were drawing Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 2,000 
res])ectively. It was only because of the latter drawing high 
salaries that the salanes of the former had to bo raised. 

The process of increasing the salaries on state-worked 
state railways started since lfM)3, when late !Mr. T. llolK^rtson, 
the first Special Railway Commissioner for Indian Railways, 
pointed out as follows in his report : — 

" As an example, the Manager of the North Western Railway who 
controls SJSif miles of line, receives a salary of Rs. 2,500 a mouth. The 
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Managers of the State lines nntil recently only received Rs. 1,600 a 
month, and even now one draws Rs. S,000 and one Rs. 1,800. The 
Agents of the neighbonring eomimny-worked linos receive Rs. 3,00(1 
a month for manning railways nearly 1,000 miles shorter. Similarly, 
the Chief Tratlic Oflicer of the North Western Railway receives Rs. 1,600 
a month and of the other state-workcil railways only Us. I,.‘i50 whereas 
those of the company-worked railways receive higher than Rs. 2,000.’* 

It will also 1)0 seen that it was because of the company 
railways officers drawing high stilaries that ]Mr. Robertson 
the Special Railway Commissioner, made the following 
recommendations : 

“ The scales of (tay on state railways for Agents, heads of Depart- 
ments and others should be brought morn into line with those prevailing 
on the neighbouring Com{)any-woiked railways.” 

This is how the sa1arie.s came to bn first raised on Indian 
state-worked state railways. And when the salaries on 
state railways had been raised nearly to the same level as 
the salaries draw'ii on company-worked lines, there came 
fresh increases on the company-worked lines, whoso Agents 
began to draw' Rs. 3,600 and the General Traffic Managers 
and the other Heads of Departmi'iits lls. 2,5()() and salaries 
on state railways were also raised. Rut these salaries have 
now' been again raised to Rs. -1,000 and Rs. 
respectively, in some eases. The above facts prove that (Ite 
high salaries arc due to company management and not state 
management. 

Secondly, it is claimed that the company lines employed 
the most efficient stall* to he found. This is not disputed, 
and it is hut natural that this should he so, hut the statu 
railway officials must have lieou equally efficient heeausc 
hitherto the Agents of tlie company- W'orked lines have and had 
been largely recruited from amongst Government officials, 
such as, Col. Bisset, Col. Oliver and Col. Shelly — all sometime 
Agents of the B. B. and C. I. Ry. The present incumbent 
General Sir Ereeland was also a Government Railway oflicial. 
The G. I. P. Ry. also got its past Agent Major Hepper and 
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the present Agent, Mr. McLean, from the same source, viz., 
state railways. Col. Gardiner, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Marshall, 
three of the E. 1. lly. Agents, out of the past G agents, were 
likewise Government officials. Sir T. B. Wynne and Mr. 
Munson, former Agents of the B. N. lly. had their training 
and experience in Government Railway service, — Col. Magniac, 
the pre.sent Agent of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
llailway. Col. Izat, Agent of the B. and N. W. B,y., as well 
as Mr. Priestly, one of the late Agents of the S. I. lly. were 
state railw.'vy officials, and Mr. Muirlicad, one of the best 
Gtmeral Traffic Managers of India and also late Agent of the 
S. I. Ry. was formerly Traffic Superintendent on the 
O. and 11. State llnilway before he became Traffic Manager 
oji the S. M. lly. and then General Traffic Manager of the 
G. T. P. lly. and subsequently Agent of the South Indian 
Railw.ay. Similarlj' some of the most successful of the Manag- 
ing Directors and Chairmen of the several Indian Railway 
Conipanie.s on their Boards in England were Government men 
like General Sir iliehard Strachey and Sir Federick Upcott, 
Col. Gardiner, and Sir David B irhour, the past and present 
Chairmen of the E. I. lly.. Sir T. 11. Wynne and Sir. Manson. 
the present and the jiast Managing Directors of the B. N. lly., 
Ms. Priestly, late ^fanaging Director of the S. I. lly., Sir 
Henry Burt, the present Chairman of the B. and N. W. lly. 
and 11. and K. llys. Col. Bisset and Major Shelly, Chairmen 
of the B. B. and C. 1. Ry. and Col. Constable, Chairman 
of the Madras Railw%, were all State Railway officials. 

'Pherc have l)et*n two very recent and pointed instances 
•n this connection, riz., the CJises of lilr. McLean and Mr. 
Alexander, theq)resent Agent of the G, I. P. Ry. Company 
*wid the Chief Engineer of the B. N. Ry. Company, res- 
pectively. They were but Executive Engineers in State Railway 
Service, say 4^ and 2 years ago. These two men were brought 
from Government service on company lines, superseding many 
senior men of the railways to which they were brought, thus 
20 
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proving conclusively that state railways also employ equally 
efficient staff. 

Thirdly, as regards the argument that state working 
would involve frequent changes in the administrative staff. 
This may be so ; but some of the principal company lines 
have not been free from such changes. It may be pointed 
outthat within the last four years, there have been three changes 
in the permanent (not-officiating) Agency of the hi. I. Ry. 
in the persons of Mr. Marshall, Mr. ITindley and Mr. 
Colvin, who successively became .\ gents since the retirement 
of Sir Robert Highet, which took place towards the end of 1018. 

Fourthly, as to labour troubles on Indian railways, we see 
that the railway .strikes originated with the company lines ; 
the first railway .strike in India was amongst the Eurojiean 
running staff on the G. I. P. Ry. Co.’s line, 25 or 26 years ago. 
The second strike was also on the O. I. P. lly. among the 
Indian Traffic Station Staff 2.’i or 24 yaara ago (1800). Thi; 
third strike was on the East Indian Railway (also company- 
worked line) amongst their European running staff. The 
fourth strike w'as also on the Bast Indian Railway, when 
the Indian traffic line staff .stopped work. The fifth strike was 
also on the East Indian Railway, when the railway w'orking 
was paralysed owing to the guards and drivers (European) 
stopping M'ork and going on strike, and trains and {Ki-ssengers 
were held up for days at Asansol. Hefore these striki*s on 
company linos there had not tieeii stwious strikes on Indian 
state- worked state railways. Of course, there have been strikes 
on both state and company- worked state railways since, hnt 
even referring to the recent history of strikes it is soon that the 
most serious recent strikes on Indian railways wi^ro those 
on the E. I. Ry., and on the A. R. Ry., — both company- 
worked lines — and these strikes lasted for long periods. So 
that it can hardly he said tlnit company management 
would mean less labour troubles or less wages. In 
there arc more labour troubles in company-managed and 
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company-owned mills and factories than anywhere else. 
liTith the progress of industrialism in India these evils will 
have to he faced until labour realises the full value of capital 
to them and to the country. 

Pifthly, as to the apprehension that state-management 
would lead to more elastic methods of rate-making, this 
argument is neither clearly understood nor has it been fully 
explained. 

So far ns the management of Indian railways in regard 
to rates policy is concerned, tin; Government of India is 
required to give its decision regarding the principles to bo 
followed in this matter. The Government have dictated 
and laid down the policy in the past, and they specified that 
railway rates-making should be done on commercial principles 
in the interest of each line. 'I’ho Government will have to 
decide whether any change in the present (or, rather the past) 
policy is needed. Kach railway, whether company-worked 
or state-worked, was allowed in the past to manipulate its 
rates in its own interests and even against the interests of 
other railways, in the matter of competition, if such an action 
was needed in the self-interest of any particular railway. One 
interesting illustration of such a policy is to be found in the 
remarks of one of the managers of the Indian railways at 
a ‘meeting in the llsiilway Baard Oflice in the autumn of 
1905. His recommendation was that the re-adjustment of 
rates should hike place on the .actual competitive basis, i.e., 
the difference that would be reached if railways did thoir best 
for themselves and worst for their rivals, or in other words, 
if they quoted the lowest rates to the port or by the route 
that gave them the longest lead and the highest possible 
rates to the junction of railways serving ports which gave 
them short hauls. This suggestion was accepted in settling 
the Indian Railway rates war of 1905. So that so long as it 
i'’ held that Indian railways should bo run as commercial 
concerns, pure and simple, and managed in the individual 
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interest of each railway it would make no difference, whether 
the railways are state-managed or company-managed. 

But even in the system of rates-making on a commercial 
basis there is always room for discrimination in favour of traflic 
that would help the permanent advaneenieut of the country 
and the ultimate good of the railways. Such discriminations 
arc not really opposed to the interests of the railways or of llie 
Government. For any concession granted for the real develop- 
ment of Indian industries or the internal trade must mean 
ultimately a direct addition to the revenues of the Indian 
railways, and also an increase in the Government resources in 
the shape of more income and super-taxes, resulting from ilie 
increase in the tax-bearing capacity of our industries and 
increase in the general prosperity of the country. And the 
concession rates granted to Tata’s Iron-works is an exampb; of 
this kind. And again, both the Railway revenue and the roveuuo 
from various sources of taxation go to the same public ti-easury. 
It may be that the sidoption of the polic,v of developing onr 
industries through railways may in a few cases mean only a 
temporary loss of revenue, yet the increase in prosperity that 
w'ould ultimately be secured, would inevitably mean mon^ no- 
nomical working of our railways and liigber net gains of the 
railways as a whole, for the running of wagons to the [lorts 
simply with raw materials, meaning a considerable amount of 
return empty running of w'agons is less economical tliati the 
running of wagons to mills and factories w'ith raw materials 
and fuel and the returning of these wagons loaded with the 
finished goods and the bye-products. But in amj mbc a 
railway could never be expected or required to quote uoh- 
paying ratea. And this could never be demanded so 
as it is recognised that the Indian state railway.s should he 
used for earning money for the public treasury. This is the 
avowed object of Indian state railways at present. 

Moreover, the present system of fixing a minimum rate and 
a maximum rate by tlie Government will and must continue- 
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At the same time, the need for eksticity has been felt in 
the matter of through rates and such elasticity will be insisted 
upon whether the Indian state railways are company- 
managed or otherwise ; the only dilT(>rence is that state 
manageiTient will be distinctly advantageous in this respect 
as it would be in the matter of interchange, standardization 
and pooling of rolling stock and in connection with expendi- 
ture on one or two railways in extended and better yards and 
to facilitate work on those as well as on other railways. In 
tiiis connection I would also invite attention to my new 
publication, Indian Railway Economics (Transport Series), 
Tart II. 

The need for application of low scale rates on through 
distances over two or more railways may be taken as a case 
in point. 'L'lie non-application of through sliding and teles- 
copic scales of rates over two or more railways is due entirely 
to the principle of each railway being worked in its own indivi- 
dual interest and to the share of the companies in the surplus 
profits. It is however wrong to suppose that there would be loss 
to Riulways because of application of low scales of rates on 
through distances for developiin*nt of through long distance 
internal traflic of India, for s»ich development can only lead to 
• more revenue, especially if rates are so manipulated as not to 
dt'crcasu earnings on tratlLc at present <‘xisting but reductions 
are only made for distances where the tradic does not move 
at present and as a * rates expert ’ I say that this can be attained 
in actual practice. I had worked this out for the llsiilway 
board in 1917-18. So far back as 1903, IRr. Robertson, 

Special Railway Commissioner for India, unequivocally ex- 
pressed hi^ view in favour of the application of through scale 
rates. “On through tratne, ” he oljser\’ed, “that is, traffic going 
over more than one company’s line, all fares and rates should 
be calculated on the through distance (this is really expected 
by the Railways .Vet, but in practice is rarely done), and, the 
reduction should always be applied on the entire distance and 
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not merely on the local distance of each railway. It is the 
practice that prevails in India of calculating rates on the 
distance to the junction only, which is to some extent res- 
■ponsiblc for a good many of high rates now obtaining, since 
the traffic only gets the benefit of sliding scales of rates on the 
local distance to the junctions, instead of on the whole dis- 
tance that the traffic is carried. But if the long-distance 
traffic is to he developed in the manner that such traffic has 
been developed in America, the distance must be taken from 
the station of origin to the station of destination, and the 
charges calculated on this through distance at the reduced 
rate.” These were Mr. Robertson’s own remarks. It may 
be interesting in this connection to point out that even in 
1891, it was accepted by the Government and the .East Indian 
Railway that there was justification for the concession to the 
public of lower rates over great distances and for large 
quantities, and it was found that in the aijgreynta such m/t‘s 
toere snfjicianllii remunaratha. Rut it was held that in cases 
where one company sent largo quaniities of trallic to a foreign 
line and for a long le;ul over that com {wny’.s railway, it was 
a loss to the riiilway on which the traffic originated to accept 
low rates per mile for short distances, and this is why the matter 
was dropped, but the Government reserved to itself the right 
to impose the condition of applying the scabjs on through dis-’ 
tancos any time it liked, but this has never been done 
although justification for its being done was accepted. 

The latter portion of the above I'omark is important 
because quotation of low rates on through distances cannot 
mean any loss to the Government, who are the principal ow'iici's 
of the trunk railways, as such rates are accepted to be remu- 
nerative in the aggregate on the total distance, and the 
Government being owners of all railways it does not matter to 
the Government whetlnw one railway or the other gets more or 
le.ss so long as on the whole there is no loss but an iinproveniont. 
But as the interest of each individual railway (however small 
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that interest may be) has "ut to be taken into account in each 
company-worked railway, the public have been debarred from 
getting the beneilt of low mtes for through distances, especial- 
ly in connection with internal traffic and this is clear from 
a circular issued by the Government in 1891. In cases like 
this, elasticity would be asked for whether railways are state- 
managed or company-managed, particularly as the application 
of through scale rates on through distances would develop 
internal traffic in India for long distances and go to increase 
railway earnings on the whole and in the long run. In the 
United States it is held that the aim of the railways should be 
to pay more attention to the internal trade as the prosperity of 
inbabifants is secured more by internal trade than by external 
trade (‘specially whei*!* the agiieultural and numeral resources 
are great. 

But this elasticity will not be easily attained unless 
there is state management of all trunk lines and absence of 
individual interests of companies in matters like this at 
least. 

Sixthly, the working of statu railways by companies 
affords some cases of clash of interests between the Govern- 
ment as owner of the railways and the companies as their 
'managers. One intere.sting example of such a conflict of 
interest is to be found in the report of the .Veworth Railway 
Committee in connection with the railway surtax. As the 
Committee pointed out, the surtax meant that the whole 
money went to the Government, instead of a share of it going 
to the working companies. The Committee said as follows : — 
“there is a further and serious objection to imposing a surtax 
on railway receipts instead of increasing railway charges, 
which is peculiar to India — that it is unfair to the share- 
holders of the companies wliich divide protits with the Govern- 
ment. Had the railway rates been raised, the Government 
would have taken, in the case of the guaranteed companies, 
about nine-tenths of the additional net revenue. But the 
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shareholders would have obtained what they are unquestion- 
ably entitled to the remaining tenth. As it is, the Govern- 
ment takes the whole.” These remarks are absolutely &iir 
and so long as the companies and their contracts remain they 
must get their share hut this shows conflict of interests bet- 
ween the Government and the companies and the interests 
of the Government in such matters is the interest of the 
people of the country as well. 

The method of division of surplus profits and the allocation 
of expenses between Capital and Revenue aiford anotlier such 
example of conflict between interests of the Government and 
of companies. These surplus profits are divided with the com- 
panies after all charges on account of interest and annuity 
payments arc met. As is well known all heavy renewals 
such as replacements of rails, are charged to cajiital expendi- 
ture. Under the present .■system, when new rails are required, 
not because the old rails are w<)ni out, hut because heavier 
section rails are needed to haul heavier traffic with heavier en- 
gines, to meet the increasing open line railway business, the 
difference between the cost of the nc’v rails and the purchasi! 
price of the old ones is debited to the capital account. In tho 
case of such replacements, however, the correct procedure 
should be to debit a part of the cost of the new rails, 
to the Revenue Account and to credit the same with tlie 
proportionate sum, realised by the sale of the old rails. Titu 
reason for such a procedure is to be found in the fact that 
the replacement charge doe.s not constitute expenditure on 
new construction, hut is an expenditure for the purpo.s« of 
meeting iucrea.se(l and increa.sing business, which again niKans 
more revenue to the existing open lines and th6 conipann s 
benefit by the increased revenue in the way of surplus pretits 
without having to find money for the extra facility, for whidi 
money is found by the Government. 

Seventhly, in connection with the cviih|fice before ihe 
Acworth Committee urging for the necessity of having 
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coiBinercial and company management for attracting more 
capital, a portion of the evidence of the Railway Board may be 
quoted in this connection. The R;ailway Board said as 
follows : — 

“ At the present time, the need for more capital is so clamant 

that it is a matter of the first importance to show good commercial rvsnits, 
as otherwise the necessary capital will not be fortheoming," 

and these remarks came in the letter of explanation of the 
Railway Board, which they tendered to the Railway Commit* 
tee giving reasons for supporting company management in 
tlioir written evidence. 

But as a matter of fact, however, the raising of money 
does not actually depend upon the prosperity of a particular rail- 
way. For when a loan has to l)e raised, a fixed rate of interest 
is paid, and that rate is based not on the earning power of the 
railway concerned, but on the market rate of interest prevail- 
ing at the time. The same rate would thus have to be paid 
on a loan, part of which may lx? spent on the E. I. Railway, 
a good paying lino, and part on the A. B. Railway, a non- 
paying lino. 

So far as debentures ai'C concerned, although, in the past, 
these were issued by particular railway companies, on the 
guorantee of the Secretary of State, the whole money had to 
h(s lianded over to the Secretary of State and the money raised 
on tlie debentures of one railway could bo spent on another. 
Of course, this is not to bo the case in future, but nevertheless 
the raising of money on dohentiires will depend on the rate 
of interest oll'ored and on the guarantee of the Secretary of 
State. No loan or debenture has bcon so far successful 
without the githranteo <jf the Secretary of State even if the 
prospects are good. 

Moreover, both eflicieiicy and commercial manage- 
ment of the Indian railways are not confined to comp<any- 
worked lines. The state-worked state railways are run 
commercial principles to earn money for the public 
21 
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treasury combined with efficiency both for service and for 
earnings. 

In the case of loans, besides the loans being raised at 
the market rate of interest, there is the guarantee of the 
Secretary of State. Likewise the Indian railway debentures 
are not like ordinary debentures, which are practically deeds 
of mortgage given by a railway or other big companies for 
borrowed money. In the case of Indian llailway debentures, 
no mortgage of railways is involved. Consequently the good 
or bad financial results of a particular railway, in respect of 
which the debentures are issued, does not concern the deben- 
ture-holders. These latter rely absolutely on the guarantee 
and security of the Secretary of State, or in other words, if 
any mortgage may be said to be involved, it is the mortgage 
of India’s resources as a whole. 

In the case of branch linos too, the money is raisetl on 
the security of the Secretary of State and a guarantee of (1!^' 
minimum dividend is to be given by them in future, h’urthcr, 
in the case of new branch lines, interest at the rate of 
5^ has been agreed to by the (lovernmont of India to be 
paid to investors even during construction, such money as is 
in excess of 4 ^ , during the construction period, is to be ad- 
vanced by the Government of India till it can be rcabVi'd 
when the railway is earning money. 

Thus it is abundantly clear that the raising of funds for 
Indian llailways does not depend on the commerckl results 
of a particular railway in respect of wliich the funds are to l)o 
raised. The success or otherwise of the railway loans or the 
raising of railway capital for Indian Railways is aluays duo 
to the rates of interest that is paid, the condition of the money 
market, and above all to the guarantee of the Secitdary of 
State. 

Eighthly, to deal with the proposal of replacing English 
lessee companies by Indian lessee companies. — In regard to 
the railway companies of Indian domicile, this Avas originally 
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proposed by the Raiway Board and then by the Minority 
Group of the A-cworth Committee, but it is to T)e observed that 
it is neitlier intended nor suggested that these companies 
sliould take over, by cash payment to the Government, a very 
large share of the financial stake in the East Indian or the 
G. I. P. Railway (say at least half the capital in each) and 
thus become equal partners with the Government. It is only 
when company’s share is suflicieiitly large, i.F., at least half, that 
the suggestion regarding nomination of half the directors by 
the company may be accepted as reasonable but certainly not 
otherwise. 

In connection with the proposed Indian Railway com- 
panies one can do no bettor than quote the following from the 
majority report of the Acworth Committee : 

“An Indian Company would be a new creation, operating 
under a new contract. IVhat would be conditions on which 
these now companies would bo established ? What would be 
their constitution ? AVhat would Im the nature of their con- 
tracts ? Our colleagues propose that a new company should 
bo constituted to manage the East Indian Railway, the bulk 
of its capital being issued to the Government ; that it shall 
at the outset have a comparatively small amount of privately 
siij)s(‘ribed capital, say five crores of rupees ; and that fresh 
private capital shall be subscribed year by year as new money 
is required for the improvement and development of the 
undertaking, a figui’e which was put to us by the Agent of 
the Railway, as probably amounting to about live crores per 
annum. At this rate after five years the share of the capital 
held by private investors in the new company would be Twenty- 
one crores of rdpees. The East Indian as capitalised at present 
has in round figures a capital of Rupees Eighty crores. At the 
end of five years, therefore, supposing tin* capital invested by the 
Government has not been increased, the company’s invest- 
*nent would amount to only one-fifth of the total we fail to 
see why the Government should delegate any substantial 
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responsibility to a body representing so small a share of the 
total capital at stake. We know of no company in whicli 
80^ of the shareholders depute their rights to the remaining 
20X when as at the outset the new company’s interest is less 
than iVi the proposition seems still more courageous. If the 
Gk>vemment were to recapitalise its interest in the net revenue 
of this very profitable undertaking on, say, a 6^ basis, the 
proportionate interest of the new shareholders in the compiiny 
would be very much less.” 

If a really fair distribution of capital is taken and ilie 
E. I. Railway is valued at the present rate of construction 
its value would be at least double or say 160 crores and thus the 
respective shares of the Government and of the compiiny 
would be ICO crores of the Government and 20 crores of the 
company or say 90 and 10 per cents respectively. Sir Thomas 
Catto speaking at the half-yearly General Meeting of the 
Bengal Coal Company on 21st December, 1922, said that if ho 
were to choose between the so-called company management of 
Indian Railways and the state management he would choose 
the latter. 

If, however, a company with at least half the interest in a 
railway property at its present rate of construction and vnliic 
including half the cost of the land, and also if in Hie 
matter of further capital expenditure half the funds rcqniivd 
for renewals, improvements, etc., w'cre provided for l).v the 
company it could then be said that the interests of the 
railway and of the Government (therefore of the public) would he 
alike. Also in the case of a property like that of the East Indian 
Railway, it should not be necessary to give a guarantee of 
dividend at all and then only there would be a real incentive 
on the part of the managing companies to economise and to 
increase revenue. If all the.se conditions w’ere fulfilled it could 
then have been claimed that the country would get tlie real 
benefit of private enterprise and incentive and initiaiivo of 
company management in the matter of economy, improvemeats 
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and extended facilities but not otherwise. This is what 
Sir Thomas Gatto also asks for. But these conditions cannot 
he expected to he fulfilled for a variety of reasons. In 
the first place, it would not he possible, at the present moment, 
to get within the country money to the extent of half the capifal 
of railways like the E. I. 11. or the G. I. P. Railway and with 
Indian companies it is really intended that money should he 
raised in the country, that is, it should not be imported capital 
and thus he ‘rupee capital’ only in name. Secondly, with the object 
in view that the Railways must contribute to the public treasury 
so as to be great and substantial assets to the Government in the 
long run (w'hen all the debts and liabilities are cleared oiT) it 
would not be advisable on the part of the Government to part 
Avith the property in raihA'ays at the present stage, after so 
much money has been spent and heavy losses borne for them 
by the tax-payers. Therefore, it seems hardly necessary that 
the company element should bo re-iutroduced for purposes 
of management especially Avhen it has not been at all proved 
that state railAA'ay management in India is less efiicient than 
company management. 

Even if the hiking over of the management of G. I. P. 
and E. I. Railways by the stale agency would involve 
the addition of tw’o extra Commissioners, an extra inspector, 
an extra assistant Secretary and half a dozen more assistants 
for the Railw’ay Department, Government of India, over and 
above Avhat the reorganization proposed by the Acw orth 
Committee demands, ns w'ell as appointments of one or 
t\A’o extra officers in the store purchasing Department in 
London, state management would still he less cxpensii’e than 
the cost 0 ^ maintenance of separate Boards of Directors 
and for ciich of these Railw’ays and the payment of 
a share of surplus profits. Moreover, above all, under 
state management the disadi'antage of dual control by 
the Railway Board and by the Company Board would 
disappear. 
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Ninthly, and above all iii connection with the efficiency 
of management it has been declared that there is little 
to chooso between the company-managed State lines 
and the State-managed State lines. In this connection, 
the majority group of the Acworth Committee observe as 
follows : 

“Para. 230” “We have found quite as much zeal 

for improvement, quite as much readiness to adopt now 
methods, on State Railways as on the Company lines. This 
conclusion is identical with that reported in the Government 
of India’s Despatch No. 18, Railway, of the 17th August, 
1917, to the Secretary of State which stated their ‘ unani- 
mous view that so far as efficiency is concerned, tliere is really 
nothing to choose between a company managed line in this 
country and one under State management.’ It is also iden- 
tical with that of the present members of the Railway Board, 
whose considered opinion in a written statement which they 
submitted to us in Delhi is that ‘Judging from the evidence 
of results and from our own experience in administration, 
there is no ground for supposing that cither system of maiige- 
ment is intrinsically .superior to the other.’ And this is what 
might naturally have been expected, for the methods of 
management of the two classes are substantially the same. 
The only important difference is that the agents of the com- 
panies have the assistance of exptjrt ami experienci'd 
Boards in Bngland. And this (expert assistance and 
experience our colleagues in the gentleman win) subserihed 
to the railway report, agree it is advisable for tlnu»i to 
forego.” Tlxe remarks of the majority gnnip of th'! 
Aew'orth Committee on the point of elUeiency* are (juotfd 
in full, and they are borne out by the evidence placed 
before it. 

The minority group of the Acworth Committee in favour- 
ing the abandonment of the policy of managing railways 
through lessee companies domiciled in England and rccoin- 
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mending their replacement by Indian Companies remarked 
SIS follows : — 

“ We need not discuss further the arguments for and against the 
continuance of the London Boaiils. The weight of evidence in India 
rejects tlio present system of management by companies domiciled in 
Kngland, and for the reasons stated in section I of this chapter, and not- 
withstanding the valuable services rendered by the companies in the past 
we are in agreement that tliat system should be changed, according as the 
several contracts can be determined.” 

In connection with these remarks the majority report 
says that if the minority report is prepared to abandon the 
London Boards, where the advantage of company manage- 
ment was that they had the services of retired experienced 
Itailway officials from India, they fail to see the necessity 
for company management again. 

Tenthly, the minority group in supporting Indian Company 
management further observed that — 

“ following on tlie fpi:isi-indo|)endence of the companies, Governmeut 
has deemed it advisaltlc to endow the Agents of the Statc-oiierated lines 
with powers similar to those granted to the agents of the several com- 
panies with the result that the former has been free from that amount of 
petty control and interference from head-<piarters to which they w'ould un- 
ilouhtcdly have been subjeeted, had there been State working only in 
India.” 

These remarks, however, do not appear to be correct. 
On the other band, it is proved that the extensive powers 
given by the Government to the managers of the State 
Railways were the real reasons for greater powers being given 
to companies and by companies to their agents. 

According to the report of late ^Ir. Robertson (Sir T. 
Robertson atterwards), even tln^ c()mpnnie.s tliemsclves were 
only given greater powers because the Government bad "iron 
the Sfeite Railway managers far greater poaa'ers than the 
companies had been previously given, and this was clearly 
stated in the report of Mr. Robertson, who used the factor of 
great powers given to State Railway managers as the basis of 
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his recommendation for more powers to be given to the 
companies. 

Eleventhly, the minority report of the Aoworth Committee 
supports company-management on grounds of better working 
results. In making comparsions between the working results 
of the State railways and of the company railways the 
minority group took the average of the averages of five 
railways managed by companies and compared them with the 
average of the average figures of three railways directly 
managed by State agency. 

As has been already observed at the outset there is us 
much difference between two company lines as between a 
State line and a company line, and this has been very clearly 
and fully demonstrated.' 

Eor a correct appreciation of the truth in the above- 
mentioned statement, it is necessary to examine the following 
examples cited by the minority group of the Acworth 
Committee 

Ton mUeogefor Engine (in 1000 miles). 

If w'e take tlie three company worked lines 13. 1. I’., 
B. Jf. It. and G. I. P. It. for comparison, we shall find that 
while the first shows the mileage per Engine at 132S8 uiiii 
the second shows it at 10819, the corresponding figure for I hr 
third one is only 899.5. Thus the figure for the O. and 15. 
Ry. which stands at 9.537, when compared with say 10819 on • 
the B. N. lly. or 13288 on the 13. 1. R. is not at all unsalis- 
factory. 


Average mileage nm per Engine per Diem. 

In this respect, while the G. I. P. By. (a company lino) 
shows 69 miles per Engine, the 0. and R. Ry. shows 58 and 

* Soo pa^cB (il to 71 of a roprint of part I of my loctiiroB on Indian Railway KcoiiomirSf 
iflsned and publisliod by the Calcntta Univeraity. Tho facta and figures givon 
pages disprove any afiseriion tliat tho diilorcnce in results is duo to management hy 
or by companies. 
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Jhc K. Ity. shows 57 miles, so that there is no approciahle 
dilfenmce between the G. I. 1*., O. and R., and E. B. Railways 
in this respect. But it is at the same time interesting to note 
that while the E. I. Railway, a coal despatching and company 
M’orked line, shows a mileage of 79, the B. N. Ry., another 
coal carrying and company worked line, shows a mileage of 69 
i. e., 10 miles per day less than the E. I. Railway. The com- 
parison is interesting because both the lines arc company 
worked and as such it cannot bo regarded as a proof of low 
(iUiciency on th(! part of the B. N. Railway management ; the 
dilference is due to the traffic and other conditions, which 
dilTer on the two railways. 

Averoye mileage per wagon per annum of the same two 
company worked lines, the E. I. Ry. and the B. N. Ry ; the 
former shows 23007 miles while the latter shows only 
13(519. Compared with this big dilTeiamec, the dilference 
between the (1. I. 1*. Ry. tigure (11-392), the N. IV. Ry. 
liunre (12772) and the E. B. S. Ry. ligure (12659) is signi- 
ficantly small. (Eor there can Iks no comparison between 
the E. I. Railway, with its exception:il conditions, and the 
other lines). 


A rerage weight of (loads Trains. 


So far as freight weight is concerned the State lines are 
on a better footing than company worked lines, such as, the 
lb B. and C. J. Railway and tin? (5. 1. P. Railway. The 
fietiial fijjures arc - 


for the E: I. Ry. 
for the B. N. Ry. 
for the G. I. P. Ry. 
for the B. B. and *C. I. 
for the N. W. Ry. (State) 
for the. 0. and E. Ry. (Sfcitc) 
22 


32(5 

313 

2tS 

279 

307 

296 


Tons 

91 

99 

99 


99 
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These (lill’eroiices, it jniist ho o.vplfiinetl, weiT duo not 
to the inherent suporiorily of the State or company 
working, but to the diircrent tralTic conditions and different 
circumstances of working xvhicli prevail. For instance, althoxigli 
the 15. I. Ey. and the H. N. lly. a«5 botli coal carying liiKJs, 
yet tlie K T. liy. pas.ses ilirough a more prosperous tracts and 
has lieavy traffic in other goods which the Ih N. lly. have not 
got. It is this which really explains the dilTorencxx hetwoen 
the freight weights of the two railways which are both 
company managed. 

On the other hand, both the (i. I. P. and tin* X, AV. 
Railways have to xvork under c(*rtain disadvantages, for 
while the former has to pass through a numher of SltM'p 
grades, the latter inedudes a large numher of strategic and 
semi-strategic lines. 

The O. & R. Railway, for instance, has to give up its trallic 
at the nearest junction, r/*., the Romhay traffic mainly at 
Cawnpore, or Rarielly, the Kuraeheax trallic at Saharan pur. 
the Calcutta traffic at Afaglialsarai, heeau.sx* of its jwsitinn as a 
feeder to all tiie important railways of Northern I ml ia. The 
result is that for almost the entiri! trallic the O. it. R. Railway 
can get hut short leads. On (he other hand, the IC. R. Rail- 
way is hampered hy break of gaxiges and tlnx intervention of i.i-^ 
rivers hetxveen its own systems, and by a largo volume of light 
load traffic in .hite, which does not help good wagon loads and 
economic working. Rut during 1920-21 the O. and R. Railway 
did remarkably well and its working results wen; amongst tin’ 
best in most respects. 

This brief survey enables us to realise that there is siihstaii- 
tial difference in tr;iffic and xvorking conditions aniongst 
different i-ailways and it is this difference and not tlio 
quality ot the State or Company management wliu*l> 
accounts for this divergisnt results in the working of diden'nt 
railways. And this has now been also admitted in Itailway 
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]Joards Administration lloport for 1920-21 (cldc Chapter IV, 
para. 0, i)age 23). 

It may be argued that if the E. I. It. and the li. N. 11. 
have a heavy ti’aiTic in coal, the N. AV. Ry. passing as it does 
Ihi’ough the “ granaries of India” carry a big iraOic in grain. 
Rut it is nece.ssary to remember that grain trains are formed 
out of M'agojis distributed and picked up loaded from a very 
large number of stations ov(m* a system extending over liun- 
(Ireds of miles. It is tru(i that the eoal carrying lines too have 
to distribute and pick uj) w.-igons from si'veral collieries, and 
(hat this operation is most didlcult, but still the latter opera- 
tion is conllned to a much smalbu’ .area, where the Iratlic is 
coneentrated. 

Rut ill spite of all the conditions described above, it is to be 
n()((?d that on the X. W. Uy. (State), the pereeniage of freight 
imon capaeity Iniuled wfis nearly 50?, . I’lie corresponding 
ligure for O. and R. Ry. w.-is .13?^' whereas that for the K. I. Ry. 
itwas t.“»X > the R. R. A C. I. Ry. Rl 'f,' , AI. S. M. Uy. 19"' . 
As has been previously .stated, thi.s dill'enmce too is due 
to local conditions and not to the inelliciency of Com 2 >an,v: 
management. 

Tin; avei'ages for live (Nan pany lines taken together and 
tlmio Slate lines tak<;n togdln'r were as follows: and 
on sucli iigures the minority group of tin; Acworth 
Committee drew their conclusions as to elliciency of Comjiany 
nniuagement over State management but this was not 
fair. 

ru'iulii Wfivilii Di-ail wi'isilit ''I'')* 

Com j)any- worked tines ... 28(5 3.')0 0-15 

State-worked lines ... 271 38!) (503 

Here the State lines are shown at a disadvantage so far .as 
weight is eonccrmal. Rut llu* actual state* of things is. 
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however, very different, for if we take individual railways, 
quite a different result is seen : — 


R. R. & C. I. lly. 

Freight 

woij'ht 

Dead 

weight 

Total 

weight 

(Company) 

279-81 

380-21 

5SZ 

666-05 

0. & R. Ry. (State) 

296-72 

45^ 

355-92 

HoZ 

652 '6l! 


llere the O. & 11. lly. (State line) is at an advanhii'e ; 
it had a l>etter freight weight. 

Taking another example, we find that the figures for tlic' 
E. I. llailway and the 2s. AV. Railway comi)ared jis follows: - 



Dead 

To(al 

\vei;(Iit 

weight 

weiglit 

N. AV. Ey. (State) WT-SJ) 

365- 18 

673-37 

E. I. Ry. (Company) 32(5-87 

1-2(5-76 

753 (52 

Thus the percentage of freight weight to total 

weight AVas 

per cent, on the N. W. Railway 

and only -1-3 per ceiil. 


on the E. I. Railway. TJierefore the State Kailway results were 
Ijctter and not w«»rso. All the foivgoing figun.'s have l)ei*ii 
taken from the Acworth Committe.e Report. The workiii!' 
results wore in all eases due to the traffic and wovkinir 
conditions of each railway and not to efficiency or inoiruM’eney 
of the kind of management. 

To summarise, again, the main arguments put forward in 
favour of Company management are — 

(1) that iffivate enterprise means efficiency, heesjuse of 
the commercial working of railways ; 

(2) that Comjiany management, hy showing goo<l eoin- 
mercial results would further help to attract more money for 
Indian railway.s. 

Rut the facts and figures given in this paper .show — 

(«) that there is no real private enterprise in the real 
sense of the term, hettauso lher«» is no risk, and very litlk 
financial respon.sihility on the fKirt of fho Io.ssee companies; 
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(6) that the money for our railways is not attracted by 
the commercial working or the financial results of each 
railway, hut by the guarantee of the Secretary of State which 
implies the security of the Government of India’s resources ; 

(ff) that state management has in the past shewn equal 
working and results under equal conditions with Company linos ; 

(d) that, as regards efficiency, there is no difference 
between the management of state lines by companies or by 
direct State Agency ; 

(e) and, that there would be as much control and elasticity 
ill the matter of rates over State-worked State llailways as over 
company-worked State llailways ; 

(7') further that the emoluments and tlu' staff are not 
more on Sbvto llailways than on company-worked State 
llailways. 

lly these remarks it is never for a moment implied that 
the railway compauies have not done their duty in the past. 
On the contrary, they have played a very important part in 
the history of India and of the Indian Uailwavs, hut even the 
minority report of tlu* Acworth Committee does not .support 
eonipany management, as it stands, as suitable. At least it does 
not make an attempt to defend it. Further the alternative 
of Indian Company management suggested by the minority is 
not accepted by the majority report for rea.soiis fully given by 
them, which has already heen reproduced and discussed in this 
paper. It is very truly sviggestod by tlm majority report that 
there is no other instance than of Indian llailways where > 
partner of a concern hands over its pro])evty to the 4 partner 
tor management. 

The sole object of our railways and of their manage- 
ment should be to serve the interests of the country. 
It has not been proved that the State-worked State 
llailways of India do not serve such interests in the 
siunn way jis the Company-worked State lines do, and 
then; is no reason why naiionalised railways should not be 
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managed -by the state, that is, by the owners.^ ; In every 
other part of the world the owners manage the . railways ; 
where the Companies own the lines they ihaniige them 
and wliere the state owns the railways they ‘hire, managed 
by the state. It is, tlicrefore, only right that, the siinie 
policy should be adopted in India, ».<?., the state should manage 
the Railways it owns. That ought to come in ,the natunil 
course of events. Also it should not be omitted'^ be men- 
tioned that state railways can be worked in three ^ays: — 

(1) either to oljtain revenue for the public treasury from 
the profits. 


(2) or to make expenses and to create public works out 
of railway reveime, 

(3) or to render maximum of public , service, tKtoiigli 
railways, iiTespectivc; of profits. 

Eor the pifsent, and until the finances of the (lovtfi'umcnt 
are not sound, the Indian Railways should bo worked to' oiu’ii 
revenue from profits ; this dries not, however, preclude the 
railways from rendering kprvice, but* this service cannot yet be 
rendered except at a profit to the railways. 

To revert once more to the question of railway rate.s in 
view of certain statements made that the Indian public woiiltl 
demand non-])aying rates wholesale: I’his is wrong sm-IT 
a thing Cannot be acccptrjd — what had really been complaiiinl 
of ill the past was unduly low rates for jiort traflic at one 
time — 4 nd further in eonueution with the rates making policy 
of the railways in the past (ciz,, of say 1S99-1905), taking 
Avhole of India together, was detrimental to the interests of tlic 
Government, in some cases, owing to the individual interests 
of each railwafy being considered paramount. 


Take, for instance, the case of competition that was started 
in 1905 to haye a trial of strength between railways, at the 
sacrifice of Government revenue, with no eventual I’csnlts in 
increasing railway earnings. There were similar severe and 
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•^vsisteful competitions in l!)01*02 in NOrtlicru India, and in 
1898-1900-iu Southern India. It‘, say in 1005, the rates had 
been reduced to increase total traffic or to increase the revenue 
sfenerally it. would have been a different rnatter. *. But no, 
the object, wa.s to divert traffic from one railway by another and 
to divert it froiit one port to another. 'For instance, the wheat 
rates.for Calputta were brought down to the minimum on the 
length Cawnpur to Delhi on the E. I. lly. and also reduced 
for many stations lower down, and similar reductions were also 
given effect to on the Oudh and llohilkhand itailway and rates 
for Bombay and Kurachee also came down. These reductions 
(lid not increase the total traffic ; the whole object was to 
divert . the existing traffic from the Bombaf lines and the 
Bombay port to- the Calcutta port. That the reduced railway 
rates for, wheat, to the ports did not and could not have affected 
the price, at the consuming markel, of Indian wheat and 
thereby increased its consumption was clear from the following 
remarks In, the report of the Eiupiiry of Ilise of Prices in 
India. 

“ * * * The Indian wheat is ordinarily inferior to the 

M'heat grown in Itussia, tin? United Stales, Vr gen tine and the 
other great Avheat exporting countries of the world. It does 
ift»t actually compete with the wheat of these countries but is 
rciiuired from India only to supplement deficiencies. *Apjirt, 
tliercfore from internal conditions affecting the supply, the 
e-xjiorts are subject to violent fluctuations arising out of- varia- 
tions in the supply in otlnjr countrie.*. In one year, the 
demand will be very large, and, even if the Indian harvest 
IS abundant, prices will rise ; in the following year, the fpreign 
‘lemaiid may bo largely reduced owing to abui^-int supplies 
from Llussia, the United States, and other exporting countries, 

and, even if the harvest in India be deficient, prices might 
fall.” 

Thus the reductions were quite unneco-ssary from the point 
of view of reducing the price of Indian wheat in the consuming 
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market for purposes of increasing supplies of Indian wheat 
and the reductions me.ant throwing away revenue. 

Similarly, the rates for sugar from the ports to the interior 
were reduced while such traffic could otisily have borne higli 
rates {vide pages 229 and 230 of my Monograph on Indian 
Railway Rates). There was ample ju'ofit to the seller without 
a reduction. 

Moreover, the railway rates for raw hides for export 
practically amounted to sulxsidy paid by tlie Indian (Tovcrii- 
ment to foreign manufacturora, and the Imperial railway 
revenue was sacrificed simply to divert traffic from one port 
to another, and to subsidise the Sansa Line Steamer Company 
running from Calcutta against the Rllcrraan Line Stcamci's 
running from Karachee (cw/e pages J..‘>2 to 455 of my 
!Monograph on Indian Rail vay Ihiti^s), I stat<i the.se facts with 
first hand knowledge and, at the .same time, I do not disclaim 
or les.sen my share of the responsibility in the.se inatters 
because I had a great deal to do in these matters. I freely 
admit that no one was more jealous of securing the 1)(\st 
interests of and most traffic to the railway company (1 worked 
with) than I was, but that was part of my business as 
servant of the particular com 2 iany, irrespective of the re.siili< 
to the total revenues of Indian Railways and to otln r 
companies. 

If the railway compjinies were playing such an expoiisivi; 
game with shareholders’ money, i.e., with the nnnuw of the 
private individuals, who provided the funds for railways, it 
would not have mattered so much, hut they were entering into 
wasteful competition with Government revenue. In such 
cases, a chan^ in the policy can certainly and rightly ho 
demanded. Turther, the low import rates for sugar and raw 
hides were directly and admittedly o{)poscd to the interasts 
of the Indian sugar and leather tanning industries. 

Before I conclude my remarks on the report of 1**® 
Ac worth Railway Committee, I beg leave to say a few words 
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on the question of financing of future railway construction 
in India. 

in connection with the branch lines, the Acworth Jtailway 
Committee have very rightly observed that if development 
of branch railways in India is to take place through a very 
large number of small companies it must mean confusion, 
aiul Avhon extensions are required in broader interests the 
existing smaller interests w'ould be a great hindrance to the 
former. Hut in spite of all these difficulties both the Acworth 
Railway Committee and the Indian Railway Finance Com- 
mittee, that was formed to consider the recommendations of 
tlie Acworth Committee on its financial aspect, gave their 
opinion that preferably the State should construct such lines 
but that if for want of funds this could not be done com- 
panies of Indian domicile should undertake such railways, 
and the latter alternative suggestion is already being acted 
upon by the Government. 

In regard to branch lines, they should be confined to such 
ones as are pundy local in their nature, and would not come 
in the way of real extensions to trunk lines. A broad line 
can alwavs be drawn between .short branches and f(*ed(*r.s on 
the one side and real extensions of main lines on the other. If 
iit’all companies are to bo introduced in making branches, ctire 
is necessary to Iw) taken to see that they are real feeders and local 
lines and, if possible, they should he given to main lines for 
Working, for that would be le.ss expensive than separate manage- 
ment requiring separate administrative and executive staff for 
such hv.anchos. Then then? is another feature, ci.r., in majority 
ft the cases such branche.s are managed by managing agents, 
instead of by Boards, through a Chairman and a ^lanaging 
Director. The system of managing agents is peculiar to India. 
And ill nil cases the interests of the Railway Comjvwiy and 
those of the managing agents may not be the same. In the 
iifst place, the managing agents get commission on the 
chase of stores and materials, which, in some cases, did not 
23 
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include the fees for inspection, etc., carried out by the Consult* 
ing Engineers, who had to be i)aid separately ; a commission 
on total value is not an inducement to reduce prices. Secondly, 
such managing agents may be, and are actually, also owners 
of or managing agents for collieries or agents of companies 
manufacturing railway materials. In such cases, the 
tendency may be for the managing agents to give pwiferenoe 
to fuel and materials of the conceims, in which they are inter- 
ested, instead of a purely competitive basis in the liest interests 
of the llailway. This temptation should be entirely avoided. 
Further, the branch lines, in fact any railway lines to be made, 
would require a minimum guarantee of (i p.c. dividend for a 
eertain number of years and 5 per cent, afterwards and in 
some cases this may require to be made good by thc‘ fJoveni- 
ment for sometime to come. AVhile, however, tliere may Ixj 
some excuse for small feeder or branch lines or light railways 
to 1)0 made by companies, there is no such excuse in regard to 
real extensions to trunk lines. 

The working of railways that have already been ac<[iiired 
should be taken over by the state but in regard to railways, 
that have not yet been acquired, and in respect of whicli 
the Goveruraeut do not give guarantee of interest, such as tlit' 
I3eng;il and Xorth IVe.storn llailway, it may not be ad visa ido 
to take them over yet (».<?., to acquire them under present 
conditions of finance). 13ut it is most essential that the 
future policy of the ( Jovernment in regard to new railways 
should be so regulated as to be most advantageous and 
favourable to the Government and to the country in the long 
run, and the past experience ought to be a very good guide in 
this respect. 

In the near future, besides .several branch lines, there are 
some trunk line extensions to bo made, such as a railway fi^ni 
the coal fields in Bengal or Behar to say Katni or Jubbulpur 
{e.g.t Bultangunge to Katni or Jubbulpur, or from Bormo to 
Anuppur, or from Purulia to Katni or from Gomoh to Katni) 
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tapping also the Central India and the Central Provinces 
hitherto unexplored coal fields. Such railways ought, under 
all circumstances, he made by the Government and not by 
companies of either Indian or British domicile, or even by 
companies that may lie called purely Indian. 

The main argument in favour of such big and important 
extensions being given to compinies may be that such a 
procedure Avould relieve the Government of India Budget in 
the beginning. 

As the late Mr. Gokhale very rightly observed, on more 
than one occasion, in his Budget speeches “ liailways and 
irrigation are productive works and ought to be made out of 
borrowings.” 

M’e already know that a share of the National Debt of 
India was and is raised in I'lngland for construction of railways 
and irrigation works, but as far as possible the National Debt 
should be raised in India because India must discharge her 
obligations by the (?xport of food grains, raw materials and 
maimracturcs which must mean that there would Ixj 
less net gain to the country out of her exj^orts so long os 
her payments on account of obligations outside India are 
heavy. If there were no obligations to be discharged 
the full value of our exports would come to India minus 
only tlie value of imports. Tlnnvfore, as far as possible 
money should be raised in the country, so that India’s exports 
would bring bigger not gains and her National Debt would 
boiielit the sons of the country in the way of interest paid on 
such debts. Prom tlie llailway Board’s Administration Report 
for 1920-21 it would appear that payment on account of interest 
on debt ineurifed by tho Government on account of milways 
and on capital contributed by companies on State railways, 
Was, (luring past few yeara, from 13*88 crores of rupees to 
10*3(J crores of rupees each year, but it is not shown how 
wuch out of this money w’as paid in England and how much 
in India. 
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In any case, the National Debt should be incurred in tho 
country as far as practicable. In tlio latter case the loans 
might be for longer periods, and then gradually paid olf out of 
the earnings of new railways, for which loans are incurred. 

Now, let us examine and see whetlier for trunk line ex- 
tensions or even for branch lines of importance, direct loans 
by the Govcrninent to finance such railways or the raising of 
money through companies of Indmn domicile is advantageous 
in the long run. 

The recommendation that in future companies of Indian 
domicile should be introduced for making and managing InV 
railways recognises, at least in tlujory, that money should lie 
found for such companies in the country, although in practice 
it may be that a part of this money 'ivonld be imported from 
England and invested in India as ‘ rupee capital.’ 

Now, in the case of com])anies, whether of Indian or of 
English domicile, the money will certainly, in tho tirst instance, 
be found by companies, that is, not by the Govcrninent, Imt 
India having, from the very origin of railways in the country, 
guaranteed minimum dividends on capital it will have to do so 
in the future for this is now the “dustoor,” i.c., tho recoguisod 
practice. That money raised on guarantee of dividend is tlic 
most expensive system of raihvay finaneing has been rccogni.''' il 
by economists throughout tho world, but unforlunatidy lor 
India, the Government have not been able to do away with 
it. And tho rate of interest to be guaranteed in future will- 
not be loss than 0 per cent, or 5 per cent, at the lowest. 
Tho extensions to trunk lines, .say for instance, from Goinoh to 
Katni, if allowed to be made by a company, may be riapiired 
by such company to be run by itself, wheteas if 
by the Government it can easily be included in eitlier tlic 
East Indian or the llengal Nagpur llailway systems, and thus 
save the expense of separate administration. 'I'liis will he in 
the right order of things liecausc besides developing a new area 
such a railway will throw open a new and additional route for 
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tmffic from the existing coal fields in Bengal and Behar to 
the Central and Western India, but if such a line l)elongs 
to a company some portion of the traffic, on which revenue 
is now earned by the Government-owned railways, will 
1)0 transferred to the Company and this w'ill be a distinct loss. 
The Government w'ill Imve to do this fro)n the very first for 
making the now railway a paying one. If an Indian company 
can raise funds in India on Government guarantee there is 
no reason why such funds cannot be raised direct by the 
Government and thus save 

(1) probably the payment of guaranteed interest for the 
lirst few years, 

(2) the loss of Government revenue, from diversion of traffic 
from existing Govermnent lines, 

(3) the payment of premium on the purchase of the rail- 
way; and 

(t) the payment of interest on annuity covering the inflated 
capital if purchase money is eventually paid in annuities. 
Tlic Government will also run the risk of repeating the result 
of the past, w'hen it was seen that under 5 p.c. guarantee there 
was no great incentive on the part of the railways to economise 
in the railway expenditure on construction or in working or to 
increase its revenue. 

In any case, the Government will have to find funds 
eventually to acquire the railways in the long run, because 
no railway w'ill bo made without government financial ivssis- 
tance in the first instance in the way of gift of free land 
and guarantee of 0 per cent, minimum dividend and, therefore, 
having incurred these financial responsibilities it is natural that 
the Government should acquire the railway eventually. Thus, 
when the property is acquired loans will have to l)e incurred 
Ijy the Government in any case, with this difference that the 
Piiyment made eventually will have to lie made on an inflated 
value in the way of premium and, further, even it annuity 
payment is made in redemption of purchase money interest 
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on annuity, covering the inflated capital, will have to be paid 
also, — Thus the total cost to, and the total linancial respon- 
sibility of, the Governnient will be comparatively greater 
eventually w'hen taken side by side with the money that will 
be required to be raised by the Government by direct loans. 
There is another point and it is this. It may be argued that 
with Government loans at for new railways in India tlnj 
money available in India for other industries and loans for 
improvements in and additional facilities to existing lines 
would bo reduced. But this argument would apply Avith 
equal force to the raising of funds in India for new 
railways on Gorverument guarantee. Then again natural 
con.sequcnces of a sliorter and an alternative route must 
be recognised. There is the instance of the Soutliern 
Punjab llailway Company’s case before us (cidc llist 
portion of the award of Mr. Cripps, K.C., referred to on 
pages 122 and 123 of my Monograph on Indian Baihvay 
lliites) but if a railway, such as discussed here (say 
from Gomoh to Katni), is raad«5 by the Goveninient and 
Avorked by the Government (say b\' the K. I. It.) it Avill 
add to the length of one of these railwiiys, though not in a 
manner so as to render it too big tor good management, and, 
at the same time, tlie extension could be freely and unrescrveilly 
used, AA'ithout any fear of loss of Government revenue, for 
any traiTic as circumstances might require and to tlie relief 
of the existing lines. 
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”A MIND WELL SKILL’D TO FIND OR FORGE 

A FAULT ” 

“ Many afTirtiii}' wit lH‘yniifl their pow’er, 

Have* fyol to lii* a dear foal for tin hour" 

(ieor^e Herbert: The Temple. 

AVe crave the indulgence of our readers for taking upon 
ourselves the not altogether enviable task of dealing with “a 
dear fool for an hour,” whose pranks in the columns of a 
recent issue of an Knglish monthly were such as neither gods 
nor mortals would easily find it in their hearts to approve of, 
unless they were prepared to discard all decency and decorum, 
or throw to the winds all that made for gentility and good 
manners. The poet’s lines we have (quoted rose unbidden to 
our lips as we chanced to light upon the infinite deal of un- 
mitigated rubbish Avhich disfigured the pages of the monthly 
in question, we mean, T/ie Xiiielfeiilli Century A tuJ Aflei\ 
which we always knew to be a resjjectable Magazine. AA’hat 
altogether passes our comprehension is how such a Alagazine 
could, with any regard to its established reputation, have 
opened its columns to so much of absolutely vulgar trash as 
“The Humour of the Babu,” from the veuomed pen of Lient.- 
Colonel A. A. Irvine, C.I.B., whose career in this country 
was hardly such as to gain him credit for much sympathy with 
the people of this country. Apparently, the gallant soldier is 
somewhat too apt, — like so many Anglo-Indians {Old Style) 
Mitlings, especially when they have Babus to deal with, to 
mistake filth for fun, and to measure the neatne.ss of a joke 
hy its nastiness. It is the common characteristic of such 
people to think that because some wit is dirty, all dirt must 
he wit, “ the dirtier, the droller.” It need scarcely be insisted 
that all attempts on the part of “brazen, brainless” people to 
ho witty, notwithstandinig that the Fates have denied them 
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the gift of wit, furnish excellent examples of "vigorous 
vulgarity,” no less than of "stolid impudence.” Indeed, every 
such attempt on their part is, as a rule, attended with as 
much success “as might be expected from that of a malignant 
monkey when attempting to reproduce in his grimaces the 
expression of human indignation and contempt,” as a distin- 
guished writer so facetiously puts it. At times, one can easily 
find it in one’s heart to put up with a fair quantity of Imre- 
faced buffoonery, provided it does not degenerate into 
downright vulgarity. 

Meredith, in his excellent little book on The Idea of 
Comedy, not only hits the riglit nail on the head but drives it 
home when lie lays down the beautifully-worded dictum ; 
“We know the degree of refinement in men by the matter 
they will laugh at, and the ring of the laugh.” Judged by 
this standard, the Lient.-Colonel’s laughter has very little to 
recommend it. It is an unmistakable symptom of a singularly 
vacuous mind. It is “specimens of w'hat may be called 
Bahuiems” that excite the risibility of the gallant son of 
Mars, and make him Imrst into a loud guffaw, such as is 
heard within the four walls of a barrack room, when the 
wine-cup freely circles round, and unrestrained mirth has it • 
fullest scope.. The pity of it, however, is that the “specimen.-. ' 
evidently culled Avithso much care, merely represent the “dismal 
drivel of a drearily dull brain,” and having never been, will nover 
bo actually met with, in any the woret possible piece of ‘ 
English composition ever consciously or unconsciously perpo- 
trtited by even the most muddle-headed Eahu delighting in 
“a nice derangement of epitaphs.” Thus it may safely be con- 
cluded that there is “a nice doKingement” (in its 'literal s(miso) 
— in the over-wrought mental machine of the mast “unappeas- 
able” decricr imaginable, to wit, the great inventor of the .so- 
called “ specimens.” The “ specimens” in question, intended to 
furnish forth a fit of mirth to the unw'ary readers of Tk 
Bfineleenlh Cenlw'y And After, prove beyond the shadow of a 
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shade of doubt that the Lieot.-Colonel’s Comic Muse, to use 
Stt'itiburne’s higlily felicitous words, is “the most shiftless and 
shameless of sluts.” Shiftless she certainly proves herself to 
1)0, when she goes out of her way to draw upon her distorted 
imagination to coin such extravagantly absurd phrases and 
expressions, e.g., “Most Becile Sir,” “well-petted and well- 
hreaded,” “a female w'omau of the opposite sex,” etc. The 
Bahu may he a habitual sinnor against The King’s Knglish, 
hat no Bahu that ever drew breath in God’s world could, for 
the life of him, even imagine that “Becile” meant sane, because 
“imbecile” meant its opposite ; nor could he rise to the con- 
ooiition of a man’s being “well-breaded,” instead of his being 
“well-bred.” Tiie Colonel Saheb’s Bahu, who is credited with 
iho perpetration of such outlandish phraseology, had no more 
a veritable existence than the man in the moon, or the Cock- 
Lane Ghost, despite the Lient.-Colonel’s solemn assurance to 
the contrary. Shameless, too, is .she (we mean, the great 
soldier’s Comic Muse), for she makes nothing of otfending 
outrageously against good manners by inventing such monstro- 
sities as “he had at present no son because his wife was 
i III feegii able,” “ he will enquire hoAv hni this exiguous .salary’ 
lie can ‘make the two ends of his grandmother meet,’” etc. 
CiHild bad taste go further, we wonder ? ^^’o owe an apology 

to the readers of The Caleaffa Itevieir for deliliug its pages 
with citations which would call up a blu.sh in the cheeks of 
oven a hardened roue. No matter what the “humour” of the 
Bahu inav be, the wav in whiidi it has been handled leaves 
scarcely any doubt in the mind of a sensible man that the 
Colonel Sahel) has very much overshot the mark, and in his 
(losporate elTort’to make an uncouth parade of his soldierly 
wit has clearly proved that it has “ noithersalt, nor soul,” and is 
^ light-hearted, as it is light-headed. At best, it is of the “drum- 
‘■oid-l’ifn” vai'iety, its lack of point being sought to be 
compensated by its flippancy, for which its author, w’e are 
constrained to say, deserves to be pitied. Wc are really sorry 
24 
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to write in a Ktraiii of which we are not a little inihamed. 
Our only apology is that we emulate the example of tin* 
Colonel Saheb, though we know fully well that wo cannot 
be at all a match for him in the scurrilous line. 

The “ too incrustod scholarly stylo " in which tlu> 
Colonel Snheb’s imnginfiry llabii is made to clothe his 
thoughts and sentiments makes it perfectly plain that Ids 
malignant detractor must have been reduced to desperatu 
straits in palming olV upon his nnsiispocting readers things 
that are transparently monstrous to a degree. Humonr of 
any sort or kind the Colonel Salu'b, wo are afraid, has not a 
jot or tittle of; what he thinks to he his humour, and on 
which ho evidently plumes liimsidf, is in the manmn* of 
‘ below stairs,’ fit only to suit the dep/'tired taste of those who 
habitually revel in “roiigh and ribald jocosity,” whicli, wliili* 
it may set the table in a roiir within the tents in a 
battle field, is certain to be discarded in any ordinarily 
decent comiiany, being so ” preposterous by its pervinsity." 
As for the "rinj of his laugh, the less said, tin.* heller. 
The silly artiticos oinployi^d to r.iis«; a laugh at the expense of 
the unfortunate Halm are *’ slaringly naked,” and their ellVi*t 
can be no mure abiding than the (dfoct of a ])ainled i ui* 
viewed, after warm hours of dancing, in the morning ligln. ’ 

Since time immemorial there has widely provaili'd in 
our part of the country a highly interesting tradition tliai llie 
gods ill heaven sinih^ twice, onci*, AvIum it reaches tlu'ir ears 
that strenuous efforts are being made by well-meaning frieiuls 
to save a man who is deeiiledly down on his luck from the 
sorry predicament in which he unfortunately finds himself ; 
and, again, when it comes to their kiiowledgo that j)ersisleiit 
endeavours arc being made by malicious neighbours to hring 
about the downfall of a man who is unquostioiiahly in 
way, and who, by reason of his growing prosperity, ht.'conies 
a veritable eye-sore to sucli neighbours. AVe are also toW 
that tlie tradition goes further aud says tliat their Celesti-J 
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Kniiiiences not only ripple with gentle smile, but bubble over 
with hearty laughter as -well, "when they are told that a man 
most non-musically made hums to himself a favourite tune, 
or what is worse still, Avhen another, on whose cradle the 
planet that presides over wMt never shone, tries hJird to 
advance his silly pretensions to wit and thereby makes himself 
supremely ridiculous. Either of them niay well bo said 
to be equally “ a prospective candidate for Bedlam.” Of 
Hvcsry such nincompoop we may say in the words of the poet 
slightly modified : — 

lie talks a iniglity (leal, but wbat is said 

Owes all its weight, like loaik'd dieo, to lead ; 

Ilia wit iiiviloa you by its froth to come, 

Hut wlion you knock, il never is at home. 

'I’ho al)ov«! lines are (exactly to our purpose in our 
consideration of the claims to wit so outrageously advanced 
by our martial hero, J'ii(Mit.*(.'ol«m(*l Irvine, C.I.E., Avho, 
in his retirement, has sought to tichievo another kind of 
notoriety in a now riilo bv falling foul of the hated Babu in 
the columns of The Xiee/eeuth Ceetary euil /ifter, greatly 
to the edification of himself and Behephohists among retired 
Amglo-lndian scribes, who are never so happy as when they 
have an opportunity of vimting tlieir spleen against the people 
of the country which not only gave them their bread, but 
nuule them the “ big ’uns ” they are. Apropos of this 
glorious brotherliood, wo recall a story of one of tliem who 
is Slid to have reinark(nl, with a degrei^ of self-complacency 
'vhieli is their peculiar portion, to a distinguished Indian 
gentleman in flie sixties of the last century, that the word 
yrufitude had no ecpii valent in Sanskrit, or, for that matter, 
•loiie in any of the Indian A'ernaculars derived from it. The 
Indian gentleman, we arc told, said in reply that Avhile his 
knowledge of Sanskrit did not entitle him to Ims positive 
iin the point, as his l<]uroin;an friend could alVord to be, all 
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that he could be certain about was that neitiier the word 
humbug, nor the M’’ord Immlmgginiii, had a place in any of tlm 
Sanskritic group of Indian languages, and that ho Avas thank- 
ful to Heaven he could assert as much without any fear of 
contradiction. We, too, ai'e not Sanskritists enough fc 
express ourselves one way or the other. Hut, may we ask, 
is it not “ humlmggism,” pure and simple, to make an 
uncouth parade of a quality so little of which ever shows 
itself in your actions ? All that need be said in this coninn;- 
tion is, tliat if it be gratitude to pureuc Avith remorseless zeal 
a people whose salt you have eaten in pretty large quantities, 
for a pretty long series of years, there seems to be no parti- 
cular reason to envy you, and nu»re especially your language, 
be it never so admirably fiiriiislied with a rich ]>rofusioii of 
synonyms for “ gratitude.” AVith gratitude on your lips ami 
ingratitude in your heart, you prove yourself to bo a humbug 
of the first Avater, lit to bo dealt Avitli according to your 
deserts. Indeed, there is nothing in the worhl that can cover 
“ Avith any size of words ” the “ monstrous hulk ” of your 
shameless ingratitude. 

Let us noAV proceed to consider how far “’I'ho Humour of 
the Hahu” represents a true state of things. The Colon •! 
Saheb’s jien seems to he dipped in vitriol, and his lucuhratj'.ms 
on “ Hahn English ” might aa'bI I have done real harm, u i-re it 
not that, Avhile Avriting on the subject, ho bad boeii indehled to 
his imagination for his faid.s, to bis memoiy for his Avilticisni; 
and to his malico prepense for his inspiration. AVc need 
scarcely remind our readers that the so-called “Habu 
English” on which many a snobbish witling used to Avhet his 
dull Avit in the Anglo-Tndia of halt a century back, is noAv admit" 
tedly a thing of the past, and is as rare to-day, or rather 
quite as extinct, as the Dodo in Jliadagascar. At least, the 
variety that the Colonel Saheb (lings in our face, has long 
been “ solemnly inurned,” and only a ghost-fancier avouW 
loiter aimlessly about the cemetery whore it has been cnjoviaa 
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its solemn ropose for a pretty long while, in the hope that he 
might come upon its ghost, and announce to a curious world 
his triumphant discovery. This defunct species is occasionally 
sought to lie galvaiiixed into a sort of irraukenstein existence 
by the besotted and bewildered brain of obscure and contempt- 
ible wonder-mongers, Avho, wiien they have nothing better to 
amuse themselves or owners of brain of a like enlibro with, 
have recourse to the most disingenuous devices to display their 
power of weird invention. Hut they may rest assured that 
however cleverly they may invent sueh sliiiV, they are certain 
to he soon detected and held up to universal scorn, if, indeed, 
they are not lost to all sense of shame. 

While we cannot but admire the rare ingenuity of the 
gallant soldier for his clever attempt at fathering upon 
the luckless Hahu a whole string of the absurdest phrases 
Imaginable, minted in the darkest chambers of his preposter- 
ously quixotic mind, we, by no means, feel assured that these 
extravagant coinages of his will pass muster as genuine 
lUihnisinst among those who have even the slightest acquaintance 
with tlie real state of things relating to the English scholar- 
ship of Indian gentlemen w'ho have r»*ceived a fair share of 
Kngli.sh education. Cultured Englishmen, undeniiibly superior 
b) the Colonel Sahel), and without any bias against the Habu, 
have been unstinted in their praise of English as it is spoken 
and )vritten by average Indians, not to speak of those among 
tliem who have w'on the unqualilled admiration of such English- 
incn by reason of the extrsuirdimiry command over the English 
language they display, although their number, as may naturally 
bo expe ted, is rather limited. That being so, Indians have 
absolutely no* reason to be at all disconcerted by what the 
Colonel Saheb may say, or dozens of Englishmen of that ilk, 
Indians know very well that they carry in their bosom a 
powerful antidote against “ the drivelling venom of a dotard’s 
denunciation,” or “ the virulent slaver of his horrid insolence.” 
It is true the Babu is occasionally liable to he betrayed into 
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pitiable lapses in his honest attempt to tackle English idiom, 
but, all the same, it may bo confidently asserted that he does 
not, as a rule, sin against it to that extent to Avhich the 8aheb, 
more often than not, is liable to sin against Hindustani idiom, 
despite the fact that ho may have spent the best years of his 
life among the Indian people. Who is there amongst us that 
docs not kno^r how supremely awkward, at times, is the average 
Saheb’s best effort to speak or write Hindustani with any pns 
tensions to idiomatic elegance ? We are all familiar with tlu' 
story of a certain Saheb who was told by his family physician 
to procure a she-ass for his ailing child, so that the little thing 
might have fresh ass’ milk whenever it had to be given its diet. 
The Saheb wjis verily at his wits’ end in his endeavour to make 
himself understood by his C/iaprasi; and to make his meaning 
as clear as ho possibly could, ho gavt* the following instruction 
which fairly took away the breath of his poor servant : - 
“ Dekho, Chapritsi, fiaitim ntoftk yiuWha mat hio ; mhd) hi 
majik gitddka hio" iieing done into English, the above would 
read something like this : — “ Look hei‘(», (’hupi'iiiii, you will Iiave 
to bring an ass; but see that you don’t bring one like myself, 
but bring one like Mem Saheb’' It need scarcely be said that 
what the Saheb evidently wanted the Chaprani to do was Ihai 
he should bring a slm-ass for his chihl. There is an equali.v 
amusing story of another Saheb whose llindusle.ni was absolute- 
ly on a par avith that of the other Saheb, and, no wonder, it 
was perfect Greek to the Chaprmi of his friend, to whoso house • 
he had been as an invited guest. Notwithstanding that the 
Saheb taxed all the resources of his Hindustani to make liiin- 
self understood to the effect that he felt a great urging to mak(! 
water, he made confusion worse confounded wheft he dclivcrc^d 
himself thus: — '‘Dekho, Chapmsi, hum puui hanane viamjta, 
dekhlii deo ham kanha pant funuiofmi/e." In other words, 

“ Look here, Chapraai, I want to make water ; will you show 
me the place whenj I can do so.” NoodIe.ss to .say, tliat the 
poor Chaprasi was quite dumbfuundered and gaxed at the 
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guest of his master with sheepish looks, not being able to make 
either head or tail of pani banana. As the Saheb was literally 
bursting, his patience Avas naturally taxed to the utmost. In 
angry tones the Sahel) repeated his onciuiry, very much to the 
confusion, nay, to the utter consternation of the Cbapraai, 
who still stood motionless with his eyes trajisfixed to the 
ground, fur he found liimsolf in a protty fix. Unable to elicit 
any reply in spite of his repeated enquiries, the Saheb began to 
loam at the mouth and swore hard at the poor man, in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that his pani banana was a hartl nut to 
crack, the hardest, perhaps, the Chapmai bad ever before been 
called upon to try his strength upon. The Chaprasi, however, 
had .sense enough to g.ather from the Saheb’s tone and g(?sticu- 
lation that a storm was bniwing, and that silence on his part 
might no longer be golden ; and so he had no other eour.se left 
to him but to open his lips for fear of having a few of his 
remaining t(?oth knoekeil out there and then, pretty old as he 
was. With piteous looks and folded hands he assured the Saheb 
th.at he was a veritable (Jed, and if he wore so minded, he could 
make water, fire, air, (>arth, indeed, everyfhing he set his heart 
upon niaklmj. Needless to say, the Cbapraai understood pan! 
banana in tin? sense of manafarlariup wafer. The Saheb, now, 
bursting in more sense's than one, gave the poor fellow a 
tremendous blow whieh sent him literally spinning to the 
ground, fortunatelv at a safe distaneo from where the irate 
Saheb stood, wondering at the singular hardness of his unfor- 
tunate victim's thick skull. So miieh for the faultless Hindus- 
tani of the average Saheb, wliieli often proves a veritable 
t-hinese puz/,le to his servant. 

A word dr two, it may he hoped, will not be out of place 
mgarding the English of the average Jlritisher who sanctities 
the soil of our ancient land with the hallowed dust of his feet. 
IV hen we have reviewed in some detail the Englisli scholarship 
displayed in published hooks written presumably by literate 
^Afglishnien holding high positions in this country, and more 
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specially, by those who regard themselves as the main pillars 
of the august fabric of High Education in this country, wo shall 
find that the unspeakable Babu is not tlie only sinner against The 
King’s English, notwithstanding that it is the prevailing fashion 
to lay the crime of culpable verbicido amounting to murder- 
ing that kind of English uniformly at his door. Wa are not 
altogether without the hope that the Colonel tSahob and men 
of his camp will yet realise that there are llabus w'ho, pen in 
hand, are quite competent to hold their own against any odds 
that they may find ranged against them in the ranks of Anglo- 
Indian worthies, who are believed to be veteran penmen, includ- 
ing our Colonel Saheb himself. I lamlet-wise, we must speak by 
the card, or equivocation may undo us ; or, which is as much to 
say, we must quote chapter and vei’so to make good our eonlcn- 
tion that the counti’ymcu of our Colonel Salieb not only do not 
always write the most uue.vceptionable kind of English, but 
often times lietray that their equipment of English is of (he 
lightest sort, ns w'ill appear from the lamentable lapses into 
which they are occasionally' led, not excepting even those who 
may safely be taken to be decent English scholars, avc nican, 
the shining lights in the ranks of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. We do not protend to a tith«! of the invcntii" 
gcniiLs of our Colonel Snhob, who gives the freest reins tolii’- 
imagination to regale his i*eaders with specimens of Bahuim, 
the like of which, as we have already observed, never avim-p, 
nor ever shall be. Conscious as avc are of the aridity of our 
mind, we must content ourselves Avith placing before our 
readers specimens of Avhat avc may call Britishism, for aa hidi 
Ave need not dratv upon our iiiA'ention, these delicate morsels 
of choice English being scattered broadcast over the pages of 
the annotated editions of English Classics given to the Avorld 
by the most enterprising of publishing houses in the British 
Isles, Messrs. ♦ * * and Co., and Avritten for them by I. E. 
men, who are suppomd to represent tlie finest products of 
British Universities. 
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Prom the citations we are about to make from the puhli* 
cations of Messrs. M * * Go., in the department of 
English Literature, our readers trill fairly be in a position to 
judge of the picked I. E. 8. men’s command of the English 
language. We confine ourselves to a consideration of their 
English, because they belong to a band of scholars who are the 
trusted guardians of High Education in our country, and, 
iis such, are presumably the natural custodians of immaculate 
English. The Babu’s English may be an unfailing source of 
inexliaustible merriment to our Colonel Saheb, but would be 
care to tell us what he has got to say regarding the Saheb’s 
English, so far as it may be gathered from Messrs. M ♦ * 
& Co.’s publications V Pacts are stubirarn things, and even 
with his bloated insolence the hero of a hundred fights would 
fiiul it difficult altogether to gainstiy them. The specimens 
of slip-shod English we string together at random will bring 
it home to any impartial observer that ruthless depredations 
in the inviolable domain of TAe King's EngUsh are not all the 
doing of the accursed Babu, but are a pretty game in which 
the biggest of Sahobs occasionally take a hand. Hip into the 
pages of any of the numerous English Classics edited by oiir 
I. E. S. men, and you are sure to come upon rich and rare 
gems of elegant English by the score, if not by the hundred, 
Ittdore which the Babu’s English would pale into insignificance. 
Only the other day, in the manifesto put forth by Mr. Abbott 
of the Anglo-Indian (Now Style) Defence Association and 
published in The Englishman, we came across the following, 
regarding Col. Gidney’s offer to fight the Turks, should it come 
to war with them : — “ It (Col. Gidney’s ill-timed offer) will 
alienate us fft)m the sympathy of Indians. ” Could anything 
be more preposterous? Col. Gidney’s wish proposal might 
alienate from Mr. Abbott’s people the sympathy of Indians ; 
but how could that proposal, with any regard to the claims 
®f ordinary English, alienate Mr. Abbott’s people from the 
sympathy of Indians ? In the leading article in that day’s 
25 
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issue of the H * * * Street journal, we were not a little amused 
to read the following sentence : — “ But Bussia should have 
vxi part and parcel in such a tiling.” Bussia may have no 
part in a particular transaction ; but wbat are we to under- 
stand by her having no part and parcel in that transaction ? 
Another sentence from the same Jatirnal, occurring in ils 
Editorial, is : — “ The Japanese, u ho are a shrewd race, have 
shown (? given) the cold shoulder to Indian propagandists,” 
Wo “ give" and not “ show the cold shoulder to a man,” if wc 
mistake not. “This class of foreigner" should be “ thi.s class of 
foi'eigners" in the following sentence: — “ this class of foreigner U 
generally very simple.” But neither !Mr. Abbott, nor the Editor 
of “the paper with the most influential circulation in India” is 
an I. E. S, man, and the lapses of either may well be condonetl. 
But what are we to say of the following specimens ? \V«! open 

at page 119 of Wallace’s edition of The Princess, and inei-t 
with a somewhat curious phrase calculated to set one’s teetli 
on edge : — “ this profusion of wordiness (11. 24-25). ” Xeed 
we say, that the correct form should be either “ profusion of 
words,” or simply “wordiness? ” “Profusion of wordiness” 
is just such a combination as would make one’s flesh creep, 
were one to .stumble upon it in a tolerably decent ])icce of 
English composition. What are we to say of the wor;^ 
“ nation ” being assigned a plural verb in the following 
sentence which occurs at page 191 of the .same book : — “ The 
reference is to the Hebrew prophetess, Deborah, who, when 
her nation were (?) groaning under the tyranny of Jabin, etc. 
(11. 20-22).” At page 215 (11. 19-20), we read: -“too 
transcendental a melody to be perceptible 6// (? to) the gross 
ears of man. ” At page 212 (1. 15), we meet with the follow- 
ing; — “She had only designed a scheme in thought, not 
worked it out in action (? practice).” Wo may car r gout, or, 
if we like, work out a scheme in practice, but we are not snr« 
if we can carry it out in action. At page 210 (1. 0), we find a 
curious use of the word “mixture”: — “Not in the friS**^ 
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lieights of isolation, but only in warm-hearted and sympathetic 
mixtiire (P mixing) with one’s kind, can the fullest human 
life be attained. ” At page 181 (11. 22-23), the writer speaks 
of “ the gradual recovery of a stout man from a violent attack 
of laughter. ” Do we ordinarily speak of “ an attack,’* or “a Jit 
of laughter ? ” Fit, we are inclined to think, is more usual 
than attack. At page 11.0 (II. 15-17), occurs : — “ A ceremony 
that bound the parties to nothing, 1)eing dissoluble at the will 
of «nther on attainment to (r of) years of discretion. ” At 
page 117 (11. 10-12), the following sentence seems to involve 
a well-nigh hopelcs.s confusion : — “ This defect Heavenly 
Love is represented on the Prince’s seal as removing through 
her calm and purifying influence. ” To remove all confusion 
and make the sense clear, the sentence in question, we are 
inclined to think, should read, “ This defect, on the Prince’s 
seal. Heavenly Love is represented as removing, etc. ” At 
page 20 1< (11. 2l!-2.5), we find: — “The Prince means that he 
lay shrouded round, as it were, icUh his weakness.” "Would 
not the senteneo read better, if it wore, “ The Prince means 
that ho lay shrouded, as it wen;, iu his weakness. ” “ Shroud- 

ed round with his weakness ” does not s(Mnn to be particularly 
happy. At page 213 (1. IH) we read : — “These may seem to 
the careless eye to act as a support to her weakness, but in 
fact they sap her vitality and stunt her growth, as parasitic 
plants do to the trees round which they cling. ” How are w'e 
to construe “ do to the. trees round which they cling,” unless 
to is replaced by in the ease of, or some such phrase ? Do here 
stands for “sap the vitality and stunt the giDwth”; that 
hoiiig so, to after do, grammatically considered, makes can awful 
mess of — “ doio the trees round which they cling. ” A similar 
instance of defective grammar is noticeable in the sentence 
that follows: — “The ridiculous ideas she has cherished so 
long have eaten away all its (her heart’s) vital and kindly 
elements, as a w'orm does with a nut, leaving nothing but dry 
bitter dust. ” To make the sentence grammatical, its 
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latter portion ought to be, “ as a u’orm eats away the kernel 
of a nut, etc. ” (p. 198). 

In the learned Introdvetion to a well known Edition of 
the First Book of the Faerie Queene, at page lii (11. 10-11), 
we come upon a wrong use of the Sequence of Tenses 
” Before Hurd rightly interpreted Spenser’s meaning, critics 
have (? had) strangely misunderstood it.” At page xxix (11. 2!)- 
30), occurs as clumsy a sentence as one can possibly tliink of 
The hill of Aharlow became the stronghold of the Desmond 
rebellion, until routed out and hunted down by Lord Grey.” 
What, we wonder, “ routed out and hunted down ” is to be taken 
along with ? Is it “ the hill,” or “ the stronghold,” or “ the 
Desmond rebellion?” Certainly, it cannot be “the liill; ” it 
must be either “ the stronghold,” or “ the Desmond rebellion.” 
In either case the sentence would be inelegant to a degree. 
We are by no means clear that a ” rebellion ” can, with any 
the least pretence to elegance, l)e said to be “ hunted down,” 
although, of course, rebels may be .said to be hunted (him. 
What are we to say of a rebellion being spoken of as b(‘ing 
routed^ or, what is even more preposterous, still, as being ronled 
out ? If w'e choose to construe “ routed out and hunted dow ii ” 
along with “ the stronghold,” nothing could be more awkward. 
A band of rebels may be routed out of a stronghold, hid a 
stronghold cannot, at all, be said to be routed out, much loss 
hunted down. If we are not much mistaken, “ deference for 
women ” at page xxxiii (1. 21) should be ” deference to ■ 
women.” Reverence is always followed by fo)\ but defei'ence 
never; at any rate, in modern English, so far as we aie aware. 
At page 273 (1. 4), wo meet with the following : — “ Spiniser 
avoids the extravagance that brings the incident on (r to) 
the verge of the comic.” A business concern may be said to 
be on the verge of ruin,” but it cannot be said that it has 
been ” brought on the verge of ruin ; ” in the latter case, 
it would be proper to say “ brought to the verge of ruin.” At 
page 277 (1. 11), we find the phrase “a relict (? relic) of the 
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astrological vocabulary of the timos.” Relict is evidently a 
misprint for relic. Such a misprint, however, is unpardon- 
able in a book which has run through, at least, half-a-dozen 
editions, all printed at the University Press at Glasgow, and 
pulilished by Messrs. M * * & Co. An equally unpardon- 
able misprint is to be found in the spelling of the poet’s 
name as “ Spencer,” occurring at page 21<9 (1. 20). Will the 
Indian agents of Messrs. M * • & Co., be pleased to 
advise the home authorities to see to it that such mis-spellings 
do not disfigure their publications in future. Let not the 
books that are sent into this country for the consumption of 
our students be mere “ pot-boilers.” In the notes to Canto. X,, 
stanza 2, “ sinews woxoii weak and raw ” is paraphrased as 
sinews “fallen out of training.” Could anything be more 
(jliunsy ? “ Sinews disused and grown weak ” M ould Ije a 

docent enough rendering. 

In Mr. X’s other performance, m'c mejin his edition 
of Milton’s Samson yjf/onisles, we find, to our great surprise, 
that the Avord “ Chorus ” should have, in almost haU’-a-dozen 
instances, a singular verb given to it, to he ffdlowed immedi- 
ately by a pronoun in the plural number. ATc give three 
instances ; (1) “The Chorus invokes a blessing on Samson, and 
in so doing they utter one of those unconscious prophecies that 
chanictcrise the Chorus in Greek dramas : (2) “ Though 

the Chorus does not .say so, the drift of their remonstrance 

implies it.” (3) The Chorus tries to reason Avith Samson 

To them he replies, etc.” What is still more outrageous is 
that the same Avord should have unco a singular, and again, a 
plural verb assigned to it : — “ The sober Chorus sympathises 
Avith the mom rational hopes of jNIanoah, but refrain from 
noticing the fond belief that he has just expressed (page 175, 
11. 25-20).” 

In the late Mr. 1) * * * ’s Introduction to his edition of 
Shakespeare’s Henry IVy Pari lly AA'e come across a feAv speci- 
mens of English which, avo must confess, Ave do not knoAV in Avliat 
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category of isms to inoliulc, unless, wo chouse to place them 
under Avhat, for want of a better expression, we may olirisleii 
“ I. E. S. — These tt'ill lie read with considerahlo interest, 
we feel sure, hy our college-goors, who have mainly to depend 
upon D * * **8 editions of Shakespeare’s plays to pull them 
through their E.A. and M.A. tests. We are prepared lo 
offer a prize to whoever among them will take the trouhhi 
to construe grammatically the following sentoneo : — “We 
first meet with Henry in the opening s(jenes of Uichtti'd ,//, 
where his rivalry with the Duke of Xorfolk tunl m il the 
disturbance of his country’s poaci', ho is banished from 
England (page xiii)”. The italicis('d portion, we candidly 
admit, is wholly beyond our humble capacity prop(*rly to 
cunstiue. The removing of and the placing of 
immediately before in il will make the sentence easily capahli' 
of being construed. The substitution of tlta conseqtienl in Ihm 
of in it will equally obviate the ditlieulty. X no les’s awk- 
ward seuteuce is the following : — “He knows what he wauls, 
ancl goes straight forward to his point (pp. xiii-xiv).” To 
“go ftlraighl to one’s point’’ is nothing unasual ; but it would 
he difficult to conceive of a queerer combination than to :^o 
'' Btruight Joncanl to one’s point.” At page xvii we timl : 

“ With Sir John are his low associates, who ou (? in) the /ii>( 
scene in which the Prince comes before us, have arranged a 
robbery of some travellers during the night.” At page xxviii, 
we come across the following sentence : — “ He is unable to - 
resist the charm of his witty buffoonery, and cannot for 
the life of it take him altogether seriously.” What may "for 
the life of it ” mean, wo wonder ? “ For the life of him ” 

is what is wanted here. Ho M’e ordinarily speak of a “clend 
“falling in rain?” At page 171, wo find: — “The meta- 
phor is that of a clond Jailing in min." A cloud is usually 
said to “dissolve itself in rain,*” hut it may well Iw 
question if it is quite elegant to speak of a clond /aHii'H 
rain. At page 109, we find a very curious expression 
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“ Uis hand is all generosity, when his heart is softened by 
a tale of distress.” “ lie is all generosity” would have been 
simply irreproachable ; but the temptation of the antithesis 
Iwtween hand and heart, appartmtly, proved too irresistible 
to the writer to make him think of the more usual form of 
the expression. If “ his hand is all generosity ” is to pass 
imister, then why not “his mind is all attention?” Here 
is a sentence from the same Editor’s Introduction to his 
I’dition of Shakespijare’s Coriolmtm : — “ So pressing was 
the emergency that the Consul, Publius Hervilius, was 
obliged to suspend the laws and liberate those confined 
to (V in) prison.” (Page xxii). A rainy day may confine a 
man to his hmise, or, for that matter, an attack of the gout ; 
hut nobody ever lieard of a debtor ])eiiig confined to prison. 
At page XX, occurs the following sentence : — “ But the time 
is at hand when she must make choice between her country 
and her sou.” I’ho italicised phrase should he “ make a 
choice.” The following sentence is rather awkward : — “ The 
people built a tjuuple to Fortune to commemorate her patrio- 
tism, but her nionuinenf is the meniorif of alt time.” What 
is evidently implied is, that l\er memory, cherished through 
all time, is her monument. The memory of all time ” may 
he replaced hj' “ her memory ft»r all lime.” 

.‘V few more iustajices, and we liave done. In the 

I lit rod net ion to Wr. E ’s Edition of Milton’s Sonnets, 

published by Atessrs, L * * ♦ Co., we meet with the 

following sentence He cried for freedom from the 
lower laws of the world in order to leave no obstacle 
in the wav of implicit obedience in (? to) the higher laws.” 
(r. •!). Even' an Indian sch<K)]-hoy knows that obedience 
is always followed by “ to,” and in no circumstances, by •* in.” 
“ In order to leave, no obstacle ” is not at all happy-. The 
sentence needs to be recast : — “ He cried for freedom from 
the lower lau's of the world in order to ensure obedience 
to the higher laws that should govern it.” At least in order 
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to leave ” ought to be something like “ so that there may he 
no obstacle,” or, ” in order to remove all obstacle.” At page 
40 of the book we read: — “Milton being deeply read in 
classical learning, etc.”* Is it ordinarily said that a man is 
“ read in classical learning ? ” One may be said to he 
“deeply read in classical literature," or, “ deeply vened in 
classical learning." At page 45, exposition is followed hy 
upon, and not, as might be expected, by of, in the following 
sentence : — “ Tetrachordon, or expositions upon the four chief 
places in Scripture w'hich treat of marriage.” At page 38 
occurs the following : — “ It (Milton’s fitness) shall come in 
the fulness required by the destiny or mission which he feels 
to be his, viz., to become a great poet.” Not quite an 
elegant sentence this : it would much improve by Iwing 
put thus : — “ It shall come in the fulness of time necessary 
for the fulfdmenl of the destiny, etc.” At page 62, we find 
“ This phi'iase plays loith (? upon) the double meaning of the 
word light : (i) the natural light of day : (ii) the sight of Ihc 
eyes.” “ By loss of his ears ” ought to bo “ loilU loss of (Nil’s ” 
in the following sentence : — “ (His) writings against Episcopacy 
and play-acting were punished by loss of his ears." (P. 51). 

Mr. JJ * * * of Muir Central College, Editor of ‘‘Tlio 
Indian Library of English Poets ” (published by the 
0 * * * Press), generally writes excellent English but there are 
one or two things in his Introduction to Coleridge’s 
poems which, though by no means ungrammatical in' 
the least, are not altogether what one might expect they 
should have been, in view of the fact that the writer ordinarily 
writes so well. Would not “ sense of colour ” bo a liettcr 
substitute for “ feeling for colour ” in the folloVving sentence, 
which occurs at page 15 of the Introduction : — “ This feeling 
for colour shows itself throughout the Ancient Mariner 
We are not quite certain if we have followed the sense of the 
writer in the following sentence: — “When not grossly 
material, their (‘ Monk ’ Lewis and Mrs. Badcliffe’s) apparitions 
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are obviously unearthly and remote ; fAey admit no doubt of 
their origin.'^ (P. 20). So far as we can make out the 
writer’s meaning seems to be — “Their (of the apparitions) 
origin admits of no doubt,” in other words, their origin is 
palpable. Rarity for raretieas is not at all common in 
ordinary English, as we have it in the following sentence : — 
“ The rarity (? rareness) of the gift is too often forgotten.” 
(P. 12). Thomas Hood, no doubt, speaks of “ the rarity of 
Christian charity ” in his Bridge of Sighs, but the word is 
ordinarily used in the sense of “ tenuity,” as when \vo speak 
of the rarity of the air in the upper regions. In the General 
Vreface, which is common to Hr. D — ’s editions of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, w’e read ; — “ Mueh as they de.sire that he 
will in time become acquainted with those authors in their 
entirety.” (P. I). Do we read authors in their entirety, or 
their works / To study an author in his entirely is anything 
but a happy combination. We need not multiply instances. 
Piiiiltless English is hardly a commodity which is to be always 
found in the writings of even the schohirly Englishmen who 
come out to this country. 

Prom what has been already pointed out, one may ns 
well 1)3 pardoned for having a sympathetic corner in one’s 
heart for the unfortunate Dabu, notwithstanding that he 
may, every now and then, be betrayed into fatal lapses of 
grammar and idiom in his none too successful attempts at 
haudlingj that exceptionally delicate thing that is called The 
King's English. Tlie Babu need not hang down his head in 
sliaini) for sinning against English grammar and idiom, 
when he has so many delinquents in the ranks of English 
scholars, whose* mother-tongue is English, to keep him in 
countenance. Will the redoubtable Colonel Saheb be pleased 
lo remember this simple truth, for it will be an eye-opener 
to him and take off, in an apprechvble measure, the keen 
of his hatred of the Babu, because of his inability to 
i*«uidlo adequately the Colonel Saheb’s mother-tongue ? 

26 
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Physician, heal thyself ! “ The Humour of the Pabu ” is not 

alone what makes the life of the Saheb hearable in this “ Land 
of Tlegrets.” “Sahabce” English may, in no uncertain 
measure, occasionally contribute towards the same end. So 
the Eabu is not the only unconaoiom humourial of the Eaaty as 
the Colonel Saheb has been at such considerable pains to 
demonstrate to his countrymen. 

Baiu: 


ALONG THE MARGE OF YOUTH’S BRIGHT SEA 

Along the marge of youth’s bright sea. 

My fairy pinnace rare I ply ; 

Across that sea I’ll carry y(‘, 

On wings of love my bark would fly. 

Pair blows tlm wind, the hour is ripe, 
Pull-rigg’d the hark its course to run : 

On board the Loves their ditties pipe. 

The Graces fair their trfv?ses sun. 

Before, behind, above, below, 

Are heard ran? strains of dulcet sound : 

No hcai’t but thrills with passion’s glow, 

Por Port of Bliss they all are bound. 

O’er swelling tide, the barge doth ride, 

Pull-mann’d with Phjasure’s laughing crew ; 

They shout in glee, their souls are free, 

No care they have that storms may brcAV. 

They near, at length, the Bower of Bliss, 

On farthest shore of brimming joy : 

Whore rain for aye sw'eet showers of kiss. 

And there is nought of soul’s annoy. 

jYOTisncnANDitA Bannekjisa 
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THE GENESIS OF THE TIMES ARTICLE ON 
A BANKRUPT UNIVERSITY 

Of late, there has heen a good deal of conjecture as to 
wlicrc the Times Educational Supplement article on “ A 
Bankrupt University” was manufactured, w’hether “heyond 
the seas ” or ” much nearer homo.” He this topic much ink 
has been spilt and much paper wasted. It may be as avcU 
to attempt to ascertain the genesis of the article in question. 
The Leading .Uonthhj of India, in the December numlier, 
thus delivers itself on the subject: — “It bas been insinuated 
tlavt The Times is hostile to the Calcutta University and its 
Viee-Chanctillor, and that the article in question is an inspired 
article, and that therefowi what it has written deserves no 
attention.” Tlie Editor bas boon at considerable pains to 
enlighten thos<^ interested in the .subject as regai'ds the mode 
of operation usually followed by the authorities responsible 
for the Times Bducalional Happlemenl. There is a quotation 
from “ The Literary Year Book,” acconling to which, only 
those articles lind a place in the Literary Supplement which 
“arc arrangiid mostly with e.vperts by the Editor.” IVe ai’e 
firrther told that “articles relating to India are most probably 
writbm by experts of some standing, w'hether they reside in 
India or in England.” So much for the pronouncement of 
the Modern Reeiew. IVe may not altogether unprofitably 
theorise a bit, if only to arrive at fairly reasonable conclusion 
regarding the article wdiich has been the subject-matter of 
so much discussion. 

It is well known to our readers that in order to determine 
the approximate date of any of Shakespeare’s plays, we have 
to depend upon both external and internal evidence, of u’hich 
the latter, it need not bo said, is much more valuable than 
the former. Let us endeavour to apply the test of “internal 
evidence ” in. determining the probable authorship of the 
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article on “A Bankrupt University.” Before we proce(‘(l 
to do so, we cannot help asking ourselves as to why Thp 
Leading Monthlg of fiidia should be so particularly anxious 
to assure its readers that the article in the Lducalioiml 
Snjipfement of the Times is not an “ inspired ” one, nor 
“ a stray contribution by some occasional contributor ” either. 
In its concern to prtjve its contention, it “ protests too inueh,” 
we are afraid. Be that as it may, let us see what an exaininu. 
tion of the internal evidence may reveal. The precious 
contribution could never have been from the pen of an 
English “ expert ” on the staff of the Edneatiomd Snppteuienl-^ 
and we have the best of reasons for our conjecture. Xo 
English “ expert ” could pos.sibly have written the kind of 
English in which that precious contribution is written. And 
not onlv that: none of the artlch‘s in the Ednmtional 

m • 

Supplement may be supposed tt> have been written by an 
English “ expert.” A few instances, we presumes to lliink, 
will suffice for our purpose. AVe begin with the artiidf 
which appeared on April 22, 1922, a portion of which is tpiot- 
ed in the December number of the Jfodern lieriew. AVi> linil 
a few curious specimens of English in the arlielo:— (1) '* hm’d 
llonaldshay spoke with the greater authority on this siihji'fl 
because he has occupied the dual capacity of Chancellor of vhn 
University and fiovernor of the Province’’ {Modern LWinc, 
p. 790) : (2) ” Their complaint is that under his dominatins,' 

influence the Senate has allowed an imfterimn in imperio to 
be built up, and to bean excessive drain upon the Universify 
resources, etc.” (P. 790). The English of neither of the two 
sentences are at all of the 77wca type : they are both “SircaV'CSf) 
if we are not much mi.staken. Can it Imj saiid of a person 
that he occupies a duiil napacitg ? A man may art in a <hial 
capacity, or fill a double position, but he cannot orenp't a <hi<il 
capacity, if ordinary English is not to be ruthle.s.sly sa«‘rilieo<ij 
iVs for the second sentence, we entirely ftiil to construe aim 
to bo an excessive drain upon the University rcsoinces- 
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iVbat is it that is implied to be “an excessive drain upon the 
Univeraity resources ? ” Is it tlie imperUm in imperio which 
the Senate has allowed to he built up P If so, and to be after 
built ftp n^t admit of a decent construction. Which is 
before an excessice drain, in lieu of and to he, would make it 
(Misior to construe the sentence. A short paragraph is quoted 
in the Modern Iterieto from an article which appeared on 
August 12, 1922. In that paragraph a most uncouth phrase 
occurs, as will appear from the follf)wing extract : — “ The 
letter from the llcgistrar reached the (lovernment of India 
after its special relations with the I'uiversity had been closed 
1)V transfer to the Bengal (JovernnuMit.” (I*. 790). '‘Relations 
with the University had been elosed ” is, we feel certain, no 
Biiglish “expert” would have written. lie would undoubtedly 
have written — “relnfions with the rniversily hud eeesed." 
“ Hy transfer to the. Ihuigal (lovernnumt,” might as well have 
l)een “by its transfer to the Ihmgal (Jovernmimt.” The article 
of the 1 tth October is not. wholly frei* from oeeasituial lapses. 
The first sentence occurring in thc^ article is as follows : — •“ The 
unhappy financial ])osition of the University of Calcutta inves- 
tigated by the Accountant-fJeiuM’al of Bengal, and his report 
discloses, etc.” (P.790). Had th<> “ unhappy financial posi- 
tion of the University of Calcutta” and “ the report of the 
Accountant-General of Bengal ” been oik? and the same thing, 
tin; verb might have been singular ; but no one will maintain 
that the two things are identical. And so we do not see why 
it should be “ discloses ” and not “ di-sclose.” Klsewhere we 
rojwl : — “ There are costly professorships and readerships which, 
with few, if any, students are almost sinecure.” “ Professor- 
ships and reitdcrships ” “ with few, if any, students ” does not 
appear to be what an English “ expert ” would ordinarily 
write. Jle would probably have written — “ There are costly 
Professorships and readerships which are almost sinecures, in 
view of the fact that there are few, if any. students to profit by 
their establishment.” AVhat arc we to say of sentences like this ! 
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“ At present little heed hiis been taken of the advice of Lord 
Ronaldshay in his farewell speech ” (P. 791). What is 
evidently meant is, “ np till tunc, little heed, etc.*’ If a/ p<emd 
is to stand, the sentence may as well be — “ At present, little 
heed is being taken, etc.” Another sentence is hardly very 
happy : — “ This haughty tone was at variance with the fact 
that the discussion had been originated bg applications for large 
and supplementary grants.” (P. 791). The italicised portion 
Avould improve if it is changed into “the discussion hud 
originated in." 

We venture t<J think, that from the instances we liavo 
cited, any fair and impartial man will have littbi diilieulfy in 
concluding that the “ English e.\j)ort ” theory falls to the 
ground. The composition part of the dilTewont articles ri'ferrnl 
to above, makes the conclusion almost irresistibhi that they 
had their origin, not “ besyond the seas,” but “miudi nearer 
home.” The English, to our mind, is unmistakably of 
The Leading J/onthtg of India type, as also, the .sentiments 
expimsed. Internal evidence, at any rate, favours this 
conjecture, or, if we may be pardoned for saying so, proves 
it beyond all doubt. 


Onlookek 
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ORIGIN OF HINDU DRAMA 

(// litjoindt^r) 

Flendyshk, Fex Dittox. 

CA.MliRIDr:E. 

Srpt. 31, 1933. 

Frou 

Prok. Sir Wm. Uurjeway, Sc.D., F.B.A. 

To 

The Kditor, “ T/tr CulcuKa AVr/e/r/’ 


Dear Sir, 

Mv friiMul Sir George (iricrsoii has senl ino a eultinpj from your /A'r/<v/- 
(May with an article by Dr. S. K, Del valkar on Imlian Drama, 

in which he refers to iny views ainl ilismisses them summarily. Ho 
cvulonily lias not read my (’haptcr on the Drama of Hindustan very 
carcrully (Dramas and Dramatic Dances, etc.) or he woiiM not hive assumed 
that I hold that all kinds nf dramatic performances, (.'urnedy as well as 
Traj'edy, arose from the worship of the dead. On the contrary h »tli in 
that Section and in my general Appendix on (omedy, I maintain that 
Goiiiedy has had an oriy;in everywhere perfectly distinct from Serious 
Drama. It is the lattir only which 1 derive from ancestor-worship or the 
worship of the dead in India as elsewhere. 

'1. Moreover ho himself admits an oriLcinal Vedic ritualistic drama, 
hut as this drama was closely bound up with the worship of the ancestors, 
he admits my thesis. 

He also adiniis that the worshifi of Kama, Krishna, Siva, etc., 
played a ^reat part in the development of the Hindu Drama. Hut as he 
does not deny what 1 maintain with the vast hotly of Indian and Kuropean 
5*ehulars, that tlM»sc deities were once men deitieil for their '^reat exploits, 
virtues, etc., he n^ain admits the importance of the worship of the ilrtid in 
Hindu Serious Drama. 

In the Qttiirfer/jf Hevifw, Oct. 1021, I have brou»jht forward a 
large Iiody of evidence in support of my doctrine, supplied to me by Uai 
Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, Dr. L. D. Barnett and the late Dr. James 
Anderson, tracing the evolution of serious drama from Vedic times down 
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to the present da}'. May 1 ask you to be so {'ood as to give space to (his 
letter in your valuable journal ? 

Voiirs faithfiillyy 
William Ridci'eivay 

[easter term 19:20 : ' At a General Meeting of the Sucieti lieM on 
Thursday, G May 1920, in Professor liousinaii’s rooms, Trinity Colle^^p, a 
paper was read on The Origin of the Iliiulu Drama: additional evidenec,'’ 
by Sir William Ridokw.ay, and Dr. L. D. Harnett (Keeper of the Orienlal 
MSS. and Hooks, British Museum) of which the following is a Kurninarv : 

The evidence •^iven in the Indian Section {DtamtiH and /Jnnnn/i,; 
iJanvea of Non-hnrtiiiViin led to the conclusion that in Iliinluslrm 

serious diania arose not merely froji tlic cult of Krishna, whctlur iT^anli il 
as a deity from all tijie, or as merely a vci^etation abstraction, but, :is 
elsewhere, from the worship of the dead, often iloiliod, e.//, H.ima, KrUliim 
and nuniherless others termed by tlur Hindus. Siiuc S. lAi 

(1892) suj^iLjested that the cult of Krishna f(umcd the chief element in 
Hindu drama, the oveithrow by that t^od nf his uncle Kansu 
has been cited as the earliest evid«»!ii e of Himlu dramalie perfonn.iufe. 
Hut a whole work, (Hharafii’s Tri'atisi* on I)raiiia\ 

ascribed to the 2iid ceiittuy im ., /./*. the same date as t.lie JAf/b/Z./r/.v//,-./, 
has an account of thi* first beL'inniii'j^s of drama ami the first tlramalic 
performance. Mr. Ilarainasad (-A;///*. ZA ////. ./v, •S"/*., \ ol. \ (llM)'.»-!o. 

pages -‘lol sqq.) gives an aceouiit of work and llitr origin of the liiau!*. 
there set forth. In the SecomI Age of Vaivasvata Mann men htc!.!:!* 
miserable, so Indra and other gods prayeil to Hrahma for !^oinethit*'»‘ to 
benefit all. Hrahma summoned the four Vedas, and a Fifth Veda, Hijiinn, 
came into existence by their aid. Hharata the sage asked Hrahma to lit 
him and his sons perform the new Veda. Hrahma answered : “Thecm*- 
mony of raising the Flagstaff of India is at hand : show your skill in tiie 
ceremony.” Hharata and his sons accordingly perfornied a ilr.uiui 
representing the great, liattle in which India defeated the Asuias or ilemonjJ. 
Krishna is not even nientioned in this account of the first dianin r.or 
amongst the gods who an? as.^sociatcsl with the building of the first tiieiitiT. 
The Jarjara or Flagstaff of Indra became henceforth the emblem ol tke 
stage. It might be of any wooil, but usually a Iximboo, covered with c.IotkJi 

* RoprintofI from the Catnhridfjfi f/niremly Reporter, IS May 1020. *'* 

the Quarterly itei-ieir, October 1021. 
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of (lilTerenti colours. This staff and its conn ectioii with drama recalls the 
pole called (lohei, ** Imperial Presence/' by the Chinese, Mitepfura,=Lordly- 
Clotli-seat, by the Japanese. It represents the tree ])lanted over the dead, 
wiili its oiTcriri^ of cloths, etc. on the branches. One of these stands before 
the shrine of each Japanese ^od, and as it is 8npi)osod to attract the spirit, 
if is rejjardod as the scat of the <;o<l, and even the "od himself {vf. Dramas 
pp. :2ll, :!D7 — S, 'Flic Mahahharnhi (Adh., 03) says that King 

Vasil was tiild to set iip a bamboo pole ailorncd with garlands, and with it 
perform the worship of Indra. Poles of the kind are still often set up in 
Hindu festivals. The worship is perforiiictl on the l:!th of the bright 
fortnight of Phadrapada, to ensure good crnp.s and general prosperity 
J. J. Meyer, WiuIh fairs [Old Jain], page 113), The nauteh girls 
danced, poems were sung, a multitude of men danced, etc." The whole 
per f«)r malice thus clostdy resembled the inoilern Iloli festival at the e<jiiinox 
(/•/'. .1. (\ Oman, Brahmans^ and ladiaa L[t\\ pp. dti, 73 srji|.). 

That the vast majority of Hindu deities were once human chieftains 
there can be no iluubt. x, J ilb is probably the earliest eviilencc for 

this. IIovv the gods got immortality is t«dd in Satapafha Jlrah, {Sarred 
linth of ihr Kas/f Vol. \r.iii, p. 33t», x, I, 3, se^t. 1 — 10). In Drataas 
it was shown that the ritual in sjjring was regularly directed to tin* spirits 
of the dead to ju-ocure gooil cr*»p.s, and the autumn festival after harvest was 
simply offering first fruits to the dea«l in gratitinle and to win their further 
aid. For those, eereiiionies in ('hiiia see also Uidgew iy, QuarL A*# /-., April, 
l'.)l‘d. All four seasonal sacrifices wi-ro pcrformeil to the ancestors, Spring 
and \utuniii being the most inipt)r(ant. So at Athens the SjU'ing festival, 
Antliesleriii, was mainly coiieeriied with olTerings to the dCtid ; whilst the 
Kleiisiiiia was a great harvest thank.sgiviiig to the two goddesses, heroes 
and other dead. The Indian Holi fe>tival at the spring oipiiuox and con- 
ncolcd witli the wln^at harvest in western lit^lia, is a good example. It 
honours, says tradition, a giantess slain by Krishna, who, when dying asked 
to have her inomoiy eominemorated by a festival. (Vreinonies for the dead 
are intimately bound up with it, (he ligliling of (he cremation boutlro and 
the sound made by J>e.ating the mouth with the back td* the hand form p-art 
‘^f theiuiicral rites all over India. More signiiieant still is it th.at amongst 
the Marathas pro])er tlie rir or petiple who died on (lie battlefield are 
d.inced * by their descondaiits,wlio go round the lire with a drawn sword 
until they rjet into a trance, or believe themselves fiossessed by the spirits 
u the hen)os. The prescriptive righ' of lighting the chief bonfire and of 
ancing t|,e round it arc still resix'dinl by all Hindus (Hupte, Uiiulu 
^liduijR^ IT* 88-^90). In Dramas it was suggested that as the actors 

27 
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in sacred dramas are Brahmans, because for the time being they are Dig 
gods/’ this indicates that they are or were rcgardeil as mediums of the 
spirits of those represented, as is the case with the Burmese, Chinese ami 
Japanese actors, etc. The belief that the dancers of the vir become the 
embodiment of the heroes confirms this view, which is also corroborated hv 
the fact that (by laws of Manu) at a sacrifice made to a god or a dead man, 
the Brahman not only personates the god or the spirit, but is regarded as 
the medium. Amongst Ceylon Ibiddhists there is a like .sni'viv:i| 
[Sacred Bools^ efc.y Vol. xi, In trod., xliii). Dramatic perform:! ncos 
were held at spring festivals, e. g. tht; Ihtfanffada (Drumnn^ lOt— 5) 

was performed at the Dhooly festival, March 7th, 1*1 in honour (»f the 
ancestor of the reigning king. That Indian kings wore deified affor 
their deaths is shown by an inscription from Kiirgod, but Rajaraja I of 
Tanjore did not wait for this but built (in 1055) a teinple in Iin own 
honour with a troupe to net the play rf Rajaraja, i.e, a play on Iiis owti 
exploits {South lad, lusrrp.^ Vul. ii, pages ;10I5 — 7). But at this h')iir 
there is a iierformance in honour of a dead king at Atudcsil. Oiit-idi* tho 
temple is a circular mouml, said t i represent Saindhava, sl:iyi*r of 
Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, tin? great Paiidava chitd*, an<l during the fe-Jiivil 
a huge hea<l is fixed on tiio mound and cut off. Sham-fights also tiko 
place in imitation of the great battle in the Mahahharafti, on the :2rid 'l.'iv 
of which Abhimanyu slew Lakshmaua, son of Duryodhaiia, but on flio 
ISth he fell fighting against fearful oiMs. His son Parikshit h.c.cne 
king of Hastiiiapiira. In the cult of Osiris a chief feature was the 
fight showing the overthrow of Set his iniirderer, wliilst in the cult <*r Wii 
the founder of the ('hou dynasty, his victory at Mu (». r. ""t'? 

regularly i)erformed. 

There are dramatic dialogues in Rvj-veda^ which treat of saga :ind inytk 
and presuppose interlocutors, lii the age of the Hrahttmia-'i ili-rc won' 
recitations of old sagas, e. y. Varipfava^ at the J^vahtedh iy uhi« h lolJ 
the valiant deeds of the king’s forbears, whilst in other een*nio?iios 
Kshatriya lutc-plajcr sang verses referring to former victories, with (he 
envoi : “He fought he won that battle” {Satnpatha Zt/-,,, xiii, 

Vedic times the bones of warriors were honoured by dance ami song ) 
the next of kin, so the women, then the female dancers,” etc. bik*' daiicWf 
dramatic or pantomimic, were held at the funeral of the Biiddlui; and U 
therefore not strange that one of the oldest fragments of Hindu drama w 
a piece on the life of the Buddha. But these cases are not isolated, 
hundreds of temples in Southern India, as well as in Bengal, not 
diDCes constantly performed by women befpre the images in the shnne , 
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but di'amatic performances relating to their lives are given. The deification 
of human beings is likewise there in full operation. Thus a late Chairman 
of Town Commissioners has lM?en deified since 1910, within a very short 
time after his death, and is wordshipped as "The Chainnan God.” The 
foundation-deeds of Temples constantly direct the benefactions*to be applied 
to llanga-hhoga scenic rcj>re.sentation ” of the life or legend of the deily). 
Subralimanya {Uhloricnl Sketchea of South, fndia, Vol. 1, pase 3J37, 1917) 
says : In the temples of Southern India, there was invariably a s]>acious 
liiiiign-initHtlttpa^ and almost all days dancing was practised there and on 
special occasions dramas were staged conveying religious instruction.” Mr. 
rillai {Bonn* Mile Stoufs in Ilhforg of Tmnil hiicmture, 1895, jiage 4) 
treating of Tiru Nana Sainbliandha, the griatost of Tamil Rishis ( 

Till cent, A. D.) says : “ There is scarcely a '^iva tcmplei u the Tamil country 
wliere his image is not daily worshipped. In most of them special aiiiinal 
leasts are held in his name when the leading events of his life are dramati- 
callv represented for the instruction of the masses.” In Travancore the 
cliakjars or dnunatic reciters give i^erforinanccs at the festivals in the chief 
temples on the proper legends. Dr J. 1). Anderson and raiulit Dinesh 
(Chandra Sen amply oonlirni from Bengal the evidence of the rest of India. 
Uvery village has a Chandi-mandapa, and dances are given there in honour 
of (lliandi (t'ortune) and other deities and saints. Dinesh Sen states 
that the Bengal Mungalit f/awv, which grew into melodramas, began as short 
odes ill praise of Maiiasa Devi, Mangala Chandi and other local deities, to 
eiieh of whom was attached some sl«Ty of might or ghirv. The recita- 
lion 1 ) 1 ' these poems was hold to be indispensable to, and formed part 
of, Hio ritual of worship. As particular goils and goddesses became more 
popular, the poems became more elaborate, and were no longer recited but 
sung and jilayed before the deities wliose acts tlicy described by professional 
troupes, and tlie dramatic element increased, the lyrical still predominating. 
All this is slill done before an image of a deity, wlion he is worshipiied. 
Tin* Mtmgafa (idm and Yofras have all originated in this manner, the 
lafras lieing more dramatic in form, often with prose dialogue. The chief 
place lor performances lias always been the Chandi-mandapa, or the 
courlysivil facing a temple. U veil when the performance is not for a 
festival, a picture of the deily associateil with the play is set up in from of 
troupe, and the performers begin by bowing do.vn to it. 
t^here can therefore bo no longer any doubt that Hindu Serious Drama 
arose ill the woiship of the dead.] 
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IHcuicws 


A History of the Maratha People ; O 3 ' ('. A. Kincaid, ('. v. 0 . 
I. (\ S., and Uao Hahadur D. B. Pamsnis^ Vul. 11^ from tlir iVatli rjf 
Shivaji to the Dcalli of Shaliu, pp. Oxford Oiiiversily Press, priep 

Rs. 7. 


Mr. Kinoaid writes in a fascinating style and he* has carefiillv avuiilul 
those dry details that niitjht have heen distasteful to that gradually 
ing class of readers who turn to History as a dive rsion. Hi** IIi>toivuf 
the Maratha people will, therefore, win more* juipiilarity than lias a> vff hun 
the lot of any other work on the subject. We can confulenily assi'it. that 
so far as Maratha History is eoiivernul, his sce;«»inl volume is «lerii|i-,llv 
better than the lirst. Mr. Kincaid has wisely sele*e?tiMl Mr. Sanh-sai !i< his 
guide and a .safer and more reliable gnieh* is not available to-ilay. e 
in the volume under review an extremely rcaelableaml inte‘re*slinLc nccMunt ol’ 
the rise of the Maratha people. The pen pii'tiires of the leadini; men liiivi* 
been rendered almost life like by a jinlicioii'-; >elr*ctitni of a number of 
but a serious student may well wish that s»»me of tlie jfintnnnr .ji'l 

myths had been replaced by a little inure detailed aei'ount of 
events. 

The period wliich Mr. Kincaid surveys in the present volume is 
romantic. The death of Sainbhaji iimler well-kiiuwii cireniii.''t:iin*‘>i 
Rajararn’s ilight to Jinji, Dhaiiaji and Sbantaji’s brave struggle l'*r thwr 
king and country ami last but not the least tlie n*turn of Slialiii ami iIieiiM' 
of the Pesbwas umler him cannot but interest any stmlent el liiVten, 
Indian or Kiiropean. The latest results of re.seareli by MaraMia 
have been made available in Knglish and a non-Maratha reaiier will 1*'“^ 
the genealogical tables very useful. 

It is ncedle.ss to say that all students of Maratlia history will 
agree with Mr. Kincaid in his estimate of Kalasba or Kaln.'^ha s part m 
tragedy that ended with Sambhaji’s cruel death. Kaluslia^was a 
and it appears that Kanojiyas have enjoyed a sinister repulatimi m * • 
rashtra, the pretender Sadova was a Kanojiya and the notorious 
came of the same stock. Mr. Kincaid lias made a chi valmu*’ 
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llajarani and an attempt to establish his innocence so far as Shantaji’s 
death was concerned, but here also there is considerable room for dilTerencc 
of Opinion. Hut such difference will always exist. 

There are some minor inaccuracies which, we hope, will be removed in 
the next edition. 

On p. i Mr. Kincaid asserts that Sarnbhaji was ])resont at his 
father's funeral and the only evidence lie cites in support of this statement 
is a Uayj^ad tradition. Ibit all chroniclers and historians a^ree that 
Sainbhaji was ignorant of his father’s diath, the circiiinstaiitial evidence 
also goes sigainst Mr. Kincaiil. Soyrahai's conspiracy to deprive Sainbhaji 
of his inheritance would hardly bo possible if the latter bad been really 
aware of his father’s demise. 

Onp. 11- Mr. Kincaiil writi-s — ‘‘ Abmil this time an Abyssinian 
named Sidi Misri, a relative of Sidi Sambal, who with Sidi Yakut anil 
Siili Khairiyat had deposed from his ri*n;manil the Af'^lian Fatih Khan 
deserted to Sambhaji.” Yakut Khaii had at this time bcc«»nie the heredi- 
tary title of the chiefs of Janjira so the sentence (piotcd above is rather 
auibiguous it not misleading. 

P, 7. Jaswant Sing can hardly be styled as ‘‘ one of tlie ebief ]»illars 
of the Moghul throne.” He was a sworn enemy of Aiirani£zib and had 
often made common cause either openly or secretly with the KinperorV 
enemies. 

On p. 7(» occurs the fnllowini' statement — lie crcatcil specially for 
him the otlice of IVatiiiidhi or the King’s Mirror and gave him a prece- 
dence superior to seven of the eight ministers and eijual to that of the 
Pcsliwa himself.” The .salary of the Pratinidhi was lodlOO lions, as 
compared to l;i,000 Hons, the salary i f the Peshwa. 'I’he Pratinidhi was 
in status su[)crior to all the eight including the IVshwas. 

On p. It'd) Mr. Kincaid narrates the story of that well-known affray 
hot ween the troo|ii rs of (’hinkulich Khan and a woman named Zahra who 
had insulted (liinkulich. The author then observes such was the iin- 
pminising beginning of tlie earecr of the great Ni/.am-nl-Midk, the 
ancestor of His Exalted Highness the Ni/.ain id* Haidarabad.” This is 
hardly accurate? Chinkulich had already servcil under Aurang/.ib in the 
Idecean with distiuetioii and renown and the iK’ginning of his career was 
certainly not unpromising. 

Onp. KPJ Mr. Kincaid states that Shahn was granted by the 
biniKTor , — bahli or twenty -five ]H‘r rent, of the whole of the revenue, 
the xtilwfra or 0 jHir cent, of the whole of the revenue and the Nargaunda 
or three per cent, of the whole." It is rather surprising that Air. Kincaid 
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does not say on wliat aiitbority lie makes such a statement. Shahii cn*. 
tainly got an imperial farman for Chant h and Sanleshmukhi. As for 
lahti^ mholra and Nargaunda it is generally known that they were men* 
subdivisions of the total jVraratha revenue. Klphinstono^ Grant Duff uik] 
Sardesai, all explain these revenue terms in the abdVc manner. It is there- 
fore all the more necessary for Mr. Kincaid to state what evidence there is 
for a statement that is opposed to all known authorities. 

Oil p. :!*JS Itainraja is described as Rajashai’s husband’s nc]}|)ew. 
Ramraja was a grandson of Rajaram and Rajasbai was the latter’s wife. 

One of the chief attractions of the present voliiino is the Kngli>h 
translation of seveml new Marathi documents among which are two letters 
of Shahu that may be styled as his dcath-lxHl will. 

The book is w’cll bound, w’c’r illustrated ami well printed, though tlu n- 
are several misprints, certainly a new feature in a Mif/ont PnLflrntiini^ Imt 
very few books published in India are free from it. 

Si Ki:xi»i{.\N.vTii Si;.\ 


Catalogue of the English Records, IToS-lSnS, proiivcd in \\w 
Historical Record Ib'Om of tlie (io\cniment «»f Rengiil — will hi* very iim Ini 
to those W’ho may wish to study the original records of the Heiv.:al (h}\rrii. 
ment. The records it appears have been chi.'-sifu*cl nccoiiling to the sulij.ii, 
and department they deal with. 


“ The Cathedral” — (-7 Aorr ^) — hy llngh AValjiidc (Macinili:iii). 

The scene is a (uthedral town, the chief actors arc a Rishop, l)r:in, 
Archdeacons, Canons and, generally, tlie members of the Cathedral ( hai'lrr, 
and the author is the sou of a Rishop. Grtfal expectations an* amuseil in tlic 
reader and— fulfilled. Mr. Hugh AValpolc lias lieen eminently sueci ssfnl in 
his new novel. He has favoured us with a slice of life — ^llie sclf-imticl, 
ecclesiastical life of a Cathedral town, with its petty scandals and scramhles 
for power. This narrow \^orld of “ I’olchestcr” Archdeacon Rramlou doth 
bestride like a (.'olossus. The stcry ends, as it begins, with him, is inll of 
him. From the smooth-faced arch-enemy, Render, to the gossip-gat heringi 

insignificant Mrs. Combermero, all the actors arc groujicd round him as llici*" 

centre, and the Circus, no less thau tho Jubilee, is in the story because of 
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him. In tlie rapid succession of the hero’s sufferings, in the conception and 
development of his character, in the almost rigid observance of the classical 
unities, ‘'The Cathedral” is at once a “Book of Job” and a Greek 
Tragedy* And, in his conception of the part played by the Cathedral in 
Ihc action of the tragedy, Mr. Walpole betrays a beautiful bias. He pictures 
the ('jitliedral standing stern, severe, majestic, like an avenging deity, exert- 
ing a sinister, though silent, inilueiioc on the lives and fortunes of the 
weak mortals who render it homage and worship. At no moment, is the 
dominating, coniinaiiding presence of the (/athedral |)erinittcd to be for- 
gotten: it perpetually, ominously, ironically asserts itself. 

“ 'rhe Cathedral ” has once more revealed Mr. Walpole as a novelist of 
superior powers. 

P. E. D. 


Calendars; by the Madras Ayurvedic Pharmacy; (P.O.Box 151 
Madia'!), — Eight Caleinlars with eolour.'d portraits of Likmanya Tilak, 
Mrs. Naidii, Desbiindlm D.is, P.indit Malivya, Messrs. >rahammul Ali and 
Saukat Ali, Pandit Matilal Nehru and a perpetual Calendar (Date Curd) 
have boon sent to us. They are all nicely printed. Our congratulations 
to the management. 

S. K. 


, Puratattva: Vol. I. No. I. (A Quarterly Magazine; yearly siib- 
scriplion Us. 5. Published by Hasiklal (Mihutolal Parikh, Ahmedabad.) 

This new <jiiarlerly inngnzimf piiblisliCNi in Ciiijarati a{m.<:, as the name 
implies, at investigating the p.a.sr history of our country (especially of 
Gujarat) on scientific and approved methods. This is part of the general 
movement indicating that India is coming into her own and that her own 
people live now coming forward to interpret her history and her ancient 
glories instead (jf depending solely on the authority of the Western scholars. 
Roughly speaking, the history of Indian scholarship in all branches can bo 
divided into three phases. In the first which lasted from about thebegin- 
n in g of till about the last decade of the ItUh century it was the case of 
accepting without question light from the west. No .«statemcnt was aceept- 
a-ble until some European scliolai’s name was quotable to back it up. The 
second phase is marked by a natural reaction against this “ intellectual 
slavery and it is not yet over. It coincides with the quickening of the 
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national eonscioiisness dating roughly from the advent of Lord Ciirxon. 
In this phase there is a clearly marked sentimentality for everyiliin;^^ 
Indian and a tendency to exagjs^erate everythinjj Indian and a corres- 
ponding desire to pass over the shortcomings in Indian culture or at anv 
rate to minimise their effects. The third phase is now bop^inniti", where 
the position of e(|uiiibrium is beiiii^ attained. The rit'ht ])erspeetive is heiniir 
attained in exact proportion as the scholars take irnih to be their 
The second phase has been responsible for a ^ood deal of the ridicule e:ist 
upon Indian scholarship by Western scholars. But as the third phase 
^aiiis ground and as our scholars become more and more impartial we will 
surely command the respect of the rest of the world. Truth will idwavs 
command a respectful hcarinur. This new i|uarferly is prufe.sscdly an ex- 
ponent of the third phase and sis siieh it will surely do ^ood work. The 
following are some of the articles in the first nuinher ; “Our historioul 
literature,” ‘‘ The extent of Buddhist literature,” An historical Jaina 
“The i'reat poets Vijayajuil and SrTj»al.'* Another not.djle 
feature is a (iiijarati translation of Kaiitilya’s Arthasastra with annotatiun. 
The first number is distinctly jL^ood and wo extend our conliiil weleoiiu* to 
it and we liO])e it will keep to its liiu:h ideaU — the search for truth — ami 
will do better and better as time ^<>es on. 

1. J. S. T. 


Umar Khayyam and His Age: Olio Uothfeld, B.A., i.e.s 
F.H.G.S., M.L.(\ (I). B. Taraport'vaia Sons N: ('o., Bombay : 

Bs. 7-8-0). 

Mr. Kollifeld is one of those Km^lishinen who think it worth llfir 
while to study deeply the thoui'ht^ and aspirations of tlie people ainoie^ 
whom their lot is cast. I rrinember having read many years liis two 
books of Indian tale.s ami [ have ever since been partial towards liiiii. lii/f 
book on Umar Khayvam .‘•hows us a sympathetic and deep scholar tliouudi 
one cannot always agree with Ill’s iiiterjiretaf ion of the inner meaning of 
Umar’s pliilosopliy. He lias right I v emphasised the wort li of WliiidieM 
translation. Fit/gerald s version, however charming in it-self, i-s not 
the deeper student. The most valuable jiart of the book is tlisd 

dealing with the age of the poet. Unless we clearly understand ll*c 
when the poet lived wt* can never hope to understand his message. Tins 
is what Mr. Kothfeld has done in his book and it is most valnsihln Inf 
tlie ;;encral reader. As to the iii(cr|iretatioii of Umar’s |)liilos(»i»liv, each 
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individual miiBt form his own opinion. Mr. ttothfuld’s view is undoubtedly 
fjiir but still typically Kn^lisli. So ])ei'ha|)s a person brought up in 
oriental surroundings may not cpiite agree with him. Still his interpreta- 
tion is a i)ossible one and as such it may be recommended to all lovers of 
Umar Khayyam. 

Post-Guadlaie 


Creative Revolution ; by Prof. 1'. L. X'aswani, pp. UiG. (Ganesh & 
Co. Mailras, price Ks. 1-8.) 

The author in a scries of e.*isays explains the aims and utility of what 
is popularly known as the Hanloli programme, lie makes many ob.<%er vat ions 
(III the jiolitical coiiilitioii of the country and indicates the reforms both 
inoriil and ])olitiea1 that should at ouee be elfected. One of the causes 
according to him oF the failure of tlie N. C. O. movement was lack of 
lioiiciiity. Some of lht» pivtemled disciples of the Mahatma eared more 
lor tlieir pui>e, than for iheir soul and i. is no wonder that the huge C«in- 
jj;rcss fund has disappeareil like a mist. Prof. Vaswani siys— popnlaritv 
is no test of truth. It is easy to preach Swaraj when cheers are given us. 
Hut it cannot ho roses, roses all the way ! We mnst, 1 humbly submit, 
have I lie conrag«» to .say things in the s»?rvice of truth. Don’t 

wish to he pO|i,|lar, — I say to every young man. Have tlie vourme to 
'ipeak the truth and walk according to \’our light. 

AVe agree with the PiMf ’ssor. (’oiiragi* and honesty are essentially 
necessary Tor the salvation of a nation and p-ipularily is certainly no test of 
truth. 

8. X. S. 

Esatriya Clans in Buddhist India ; by Bimalaeliaran Law M.A., H.L., 
with a foreword by the Hoiride 8ir Asutosh Mookerjee ; Published by 
Messrs. Thacker Spink & (7o., price Rs. S only. 

A srdiolarlv and entertaining account of some of the clans who pl.aveil 
an impiirtsiiit part in Ancient Inilian History. The Licehavis oeeiijn* the 
place (if honour as a matter of course and the author has, with admirable 
industry, brought together all that is known about their government, 
history, religion and philosophy. He has also dealt with the \ idehas, the 
Mallas, (lio Sakyas, the Kalis, the Koliyas, the Morivas, the Khajrgas and 
w Kalamas. ifr. Ijaw has prartically exhausted all the available sources 
tbe History of these clans, but his monograph leaves an impression that 
28 
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after all we know very little about these once groat and now forgntten 
brave and liberty-loving peoples. The author possesses many (|nalitios that 
go to the making of an accurate historian ami he has done a real sorviee }iv 
supplying a much needed handbook on the Ksatriya clans of lJuddIn’st 
times. 

S. N. S. 

The Principles of Hindu Ethics; by Maganlal A. Huoli, .m.a. 
(pp. 18, xi, 1)00; published by il.A. Biich, llathipole, llaroda.) 

The title of the book would perhaps lead one to suppose that it deals 
with purely abstruse, ethical problems as expounded by the ancient suvants 
of India — rather an uninviting subject to a layman. But that would h?. 
a mistake ; and we eaii voiicli that both scholars and ordinary readers will 
immensely profit by a perusal of the l»ooIv. One woulil find in this boek 
along with an exposition of the abstract speculations of onraiieient sa^fs, 
a fair presentation of Aryan culture ami eiviIi//.ition in all its aspects, 
social, juristic, political and moral. We have been struek l)y the di*ptli of 
scholarship evinced by the author and the facile, lucid way iu which he 
has handled niiany a knotty i)robleiu of Hindu Kthics and Sociology. There 
is no room for speculation that the author is a sincere admirer of llinihi 
culture and a strong nnder-curreiif of symj>athy and revereiiee eiiliv. ii' 
all his writings. Hut his aduiimtion has not blinded him to some ol Ih*- 
obvious defects and back-slidings am! he has boldly presented them to ? 
reader along with the excellence-* of lliudii eivili/.alion. But Ih'ii'i^ 
everywhere that geniiiiK? symp.ilhy and spirit of n*vcrence, the hick of 
which has been responsible iu eertaiu quarters for a good deal nf eoiifii-^ion 
and irreverent critici.sm. 

The author's bold, clear and scholarly expo>itioii of such snhjocis ns? 
‘womanhood,' ‘marriage,' ‘ cjiste-systcm ' ^ tilnmuZiy ‘ iSV///)///(7v/y' and otlur 
allied topics will serve to clear away the nii.4 of eonfusioii that has galhereJ 

round them, and our .«ocia I reformers and political workers would do well 

to read the pages dealing with the.se. In conclii.sion wc must say that the 
author has done an excellent .service to the cause of Hindu civilizjdio» a"*l 
culture, and his popular, lucid and excellent cx|)osition of the ethical valuo’ 
of the Hindu institutions and customs will be of great service in the malttr 
of rc-assG.«sing the ethical values of a large body of customs and 
prevailing at present. ^ , 
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Our Frontispiece. 

Tlie AmriUt- liasar Pa/rika liad tlie following characteristic 
paragraph in its issue of the oth Deceinhor, 1922 ; 

“M. Cloinenoeau Ims thrown a buuibsIiL'U in America by his latest 
speech callin'' upon America to join Knj'land and France in an attack 
against (jerinany for her failure to nic-t Reparations oblijrations as im]x>sed 
on lief by tlie Hi”; Four. The Anicrie:in Press and public men have not, it. 
seenis, cauirlit at the jjacilic proposal of the tWne/t lii/ef very enthusiastically 
and so tlie "old” tij'cr came in for some trenchant criticism which, he 
said, was wliat he had come to America for. % (Ar inij^, those irho hare 
Kirii the jMr/rail of the I'rcneh “ //'//< /• ” ilrc/ttrc that hi^/acr hears uu nHruiiny 
reiieiutilaii''e la the gnat JSeugaf tigif ;.oh' iiresiiliug orer the Cafcufla 
I 'uirenitg, ” 

This attnictcd the noticr; of a well-known young artist, 
Mr. Atul Hose, who forthwith drew a portrait of the Vice- 
Chancellor in charcoiil. This wa.s exhibited at the annual 
e.\hihition of the Fine Arts Society under the telling designation 
of " the Hengal 'J'iger.” AVe pre.sent to our readers a faithful 
reproduction of this picture as a New Year gift. 


Frofessor Cttllis. 

Frofessor C. E. Cullis, who has just vacsited the llardinge 
Chair of Mathematics, has Ihjou made Emeritus Professor by 
unanimous vote of the Senate. The Vice-Chancellor 
oniphasised the special excellence of the scientitic work of the 
fi’ofessor and wa.s not slow to dwell upon its recondite 

character. 
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’Professor Saha. 

We are pleased to learn that at the last meeting of the 
International Astronomical Union held at Home, Professor 
Meghnad Saha of the University College of Science wiu 
elected a member of the said Union, and attached to the 
Section for the investigation of Stellar Spectra. The distinction 
was conferred on him in recognition of his contributions to 
Astronomical Physics. 

The International Astronomers Union is an international 
organisation and is composed of representatives of all tlie 
civilised countries of the world. It meets every five years 
— ^the next meeting taking place at Cambridge, England, in 
1925. The personnel of the Committee to which Professor Saha 
has been attached is composed of the following men of 
Science : — 

Adams (L're8)>As8t. Director, Mount Wilson Solar Observatorv, 
U. S. A. 

Bohr — Prof, of Physics, ('u|)enha!'cn ; .\iithor of the Qiiaiitiiiii 
Theory of line-spectra. 

Fowler — Prof, of Physics, Tmpcri.’il (Jolle^e of Science & Technology 

London, discoverer of the lines of ionised Helium. 

* llertzspruiig — Prof, of Asiophysics, Lciilen, Holland. 

* Hussell — Prof, of Astrojihysics, Princeton University, N. J. U. S. A. 

Cannon — Curator, Harvard College Observatory ; author of tlw 

Henry Draper Memorial Catalogue containing; accounts & 
classification of the spectra of more than two hundred 
thousand stars. 

Newall — Prof, of Astrophysics, Cambridge. 

Shapely— Director of the Harvard College Observatory. 

Lockyer — Director, Sidmouth Observatory; son of the famous 
astronomer, the late Sir Norman Lockyer. 

Wright— Asst. Director, Lick Observatory, U.S.A. 


• Joint antbon of the mmicm form of Uie tlieorj of stellar eyolntion. 
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Dr. Sahayram Bone. 

Oiir congratulations to Mr. Sahayram Bose, whose thesis 
has just been ai)i>rove(l for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Mr. Bose took his M.A. Degree in Botany in 1908. Notwith- 
standing his love for the subject, he drifted for a time into the 
domain of law, but he had the counige to return to the fold 
before it was too lat(‘. He ultimately joined the staff of the 
Carmichael Medical College, and under the generous auspices 
of the authorities of that institution, undertook very important 
researches in Botany which necessitated a journey to Ceylon. 
The thesis he submitted for the Doctorate dealt with the subject 
of Monograph of Bengal Polypores. Tin; Board of B.vaminers 
consisted of Prof(?ss<ir A. C. Seward, M.A., Sc.D., P.ll.S., 
of the L’liiversity of Cambridge, Professor H. Blackman, 
M.A., Sc.D., P.ll.S., of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology at South Kensington, and Dr. P. J. Butler, C.I.E., 
D.Sc., M.B., formerly of the Imperial Bescarch Institute, 
Push, now Director, Imperial Bureau of Alycology, Kew 
(Surrey). 

« • » « « 


UiiicertiUy Lleals. 

His ILvcellency the Chancellor presided at the function 
held oil the “ College Day ” of the Scottish Churches College 
on ^londay the 11th Decemlier, 1922, His Excellency is report- 
ed to have made the following olwervation in the cour.se of the 
interesting address delivered by him : 

“ May I also say one word to your students. As you say, 
I have made rather a special study of the needs of the Indian 
students in Great Britain. I have visited every ITnivemity in 
l-ngland and Scotland and discuased with tin* Indian students 
there their difficulties, their needs .and their interests. I hope 
that the labours of my Committee may do something to help 
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the Indian student in the future to gain admission to the 
University of his choice and to make the best use of his time 
while he is there. But my main anxiety, I confess, is to see 
tlie education available in Indiii in all branches of study so 
improved tlmt it will not be necessary for Indians to go abroad 
at ail. I believe that the best service that could be rendered 
to India would be to enable her sous and daughters to get all 
the education they require in their own laud and to save them 
the time and money at present spent on an education abroad.” 

This has boon precisely the ideal of those that have laboured 
for years to transform the University into an institution 
for Post-CJraduate study and re.seartdi. People will wond(>r 
how the ideal which 11 is Excellency has in view can bo recon- 
ciled with the theory that the cx])an.sion has been ‘'thought 
less ” if not “criminal I” 


VnicenHy Mininy School. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that the sebenie for the 
transfer of the JiamiiH Iliju// School at Ikhra to the University 
for the e.stablishmcnt of a Universitv .Mining School has ,ii 
length been complctcal by the execution of the requisite deed.s 
by Babu Prankrishna Cbatterjee and bis eo-sbarers. It is 
expected that the arrangements for instruction will bc! shortly 
taken in hand. Afuch credit is due to the energetic Head 
Alaster of the Institution, Babu Sasibhuslian Bo.se, who is 
one of our earliest AI. A.’s in Geology and Mineralogy and is 
keenly interested in the success of the present project. 

* * * * , * 


Sindy of Ayriculhtre in fhe Vnicersify. 

It is well-known that the Univci'sity authorities have for 
a long time been anxious to provide for instruction in Agricid* 
ture. On the 6th February, 1921, in the course of a letter 
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addressed by the liegistrar to the (loverninent of Bengal under 
the direction of Sir Nilratan Sircar, then Vice-Chancellor, it was 
requested that a sum oF two lacs of Rupees might h(5 granted 
for initiation of studies in Applied Botany including Agricul- 
ture. It was explained that as a preliminary to the undertak- 
ing of instruction in Agriculture, the most urgent requirement 
was an experimental farm. Tliis need not be situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta; a site* in someplace 
easily accessible by rail would be sufRcient ; the acquisition of 
land and the construction and equipment of such a farm would 
cost at least a lakh of rupees. Subsequent to this communica- 
tion to tlu^ Governnnml, a very important step was taken by 
the Uiiiversily, wlnm two conferences were convened of Head 
blasters and representatives of Managing Coinmittoc^s of recog- 
nised schools to -discuss tln^ question of the introduction of 
vocational instruction. The proceedings of the Conferences 
were in due cnirse communicated to the Govi'rnment of 
Hengal. AVc shall s(‘t out here the correspondcrice which 
followed : 

From the Secreturt/ tu the tlortr,! • ent of to the /teffif(triii\ i\ilentta 

Ciiiverxittf, dated Darjeef 'nhj, the 17 th dnaCy 

1 am (lireded tu rcMiiiol that with the ptM mission of the \ ioe-(Miiin- 
fipllor and the Syndicate, you will he so ^ood as to inform the Cii»vernm(Mit 
of ricn»al (Ministry of FAlucation) whether llu* rnivcrsity has formulated 
any deiinite scheme of Voeational Kdnealion and if so to send me a co]\v 
of the Reheme at an early date. 

From the Ixetfintrar^ Valent to ('nic'rxttt/, to the Secret a rtf to the ( tort rn went 
of Hentj.if Fd neat ion Depart men f, itafed thf 'd7fh dune, VdQH, 

M’ith vefereiice In your letter No. lllUFdn., dated the 1 7th .lunc, 
l‘'**’*2, cn(|niring whether the I'liiversity has formidated any scheme of 
vorational education, L am directed hv the irniiH)le tlie \ iee-t'liMneellor 
and Syndicate ft) iiiioriii you (Iiat the following steps have been taken by 
the Vniversity for the purpose : 

A (^onfereneo of the Head Masters of recognised schools was hold at 
the Senate House, Calcutta, on the 7th May, 1921, to consider what stops 
might be taken np by the University to facilitate the introduction of 
^cientiKu and vocational ediicut ion ill schools, rojiies of the Proceedings 
the Conference together with a note thereon by the IloiPble the A'ice- 
haneellor were forwarded for the information of Government along with 
letter No. G 491, dated the fgtli May, 1921. Another Conference 
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of tlio representatives of tiie Afana^iug Committees of I'eeognisec} schools 
was held on the 91 h, I Ith and the .I2th June, 19^1, for the purpose of 
discussing the steps to be taken to give effect to the resolutions of the 
Conference of Head Masters. Copies of the Proceedings of (his Conf(?r. 
eiice also were forwarded for tlie information of Government. WIkmi the 
reports of the above Conference were placed before tlie Syndicate on tlie 
;i9th July, 1921, they were referred to the Joint Faculties of Arts and 
Science for consideration. The proceedings of the joint meeting of the 
Faculties of Arts and Science were laid before the Syndicate who ordcivd 
them to be placed before the Senate with the recommendation that the 
draft Regulations for the Matriculation lixaminatian as framed !)y the 
Joint Faculties might be ailoptcd. The draft Regulations are now being 
considered by the Senate. Ci>pies of the Proceedings of the Senate will 
be forwarded in due course ; me.iinvliilc, the draft prepared by the Facul- 
ties which is now under consideration by the Senate is enclosed herewith. 

The Syndicate has already placed itself in conininnication with tin* 
schools with a view to ascertain how many schools arc willing to take up 
the different vocational subjects. A summary of the replies receivi*d is 
given on page 119 of the Proceedings of the Conference of Uepresentalivi's 
of the Managing Committees of the Schools. Ninety one of these schuol.**, 
it will be observed, have expressed a desire to take up Agriculture ami 
Gardening. Alany of these schools have, however, expressed the apprchcii- 
sion that suitable tcacliers will not be available on a modcratt? salary. 'I'liis, 
the Syndicate realise, is a real difliciilty, and many other Schools, sjuM-ially 
in the mofassil, would no doubt have ex pres.<od their readiness to take up 
Agriculture, if they could be assured that teachers would bo available. 
The Syndicate accordingly consider it cs.*<ciilial that arrangements should 
be made by the University for instruction in Agriculture, and particiilai'ly 
for the training of such ])erst)iis as might desire to be teachers of the sub- 
ject in secondary school.^. The inatter lias been considered by the Gurn- 
prasad Singh Professor of Agriculture and by the mombers of the 
Department. It ba.s been found tbal arrangement could be made for llrs 
purpose on a modest scale in the Palit lIou.se at Pallygunge wliich lia.s 
compound execfoding twenty-live bigh:is in area. This was the reason why 
in my letter No. A.‘il8, date<l the Hth February, 1922, a reipiest was 
made that an initial grant of Rupees one lac should be made to enable the 
University to initiate without delay vocational education, particularly 
agriculture and technological. 

From the Secret arff to thr (inrermuent of to the Hegixtrar^ L'^mrcritflf/ 

of Catcntla, dated tjalcotta^ the tlth Jntg, 1933, 

I am directed to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your letter 
No. 7818, dated the 27th June, 1922, on the subject of the’ introduction el 
vocational cdiicatioii in secondary scbools in the province an:l to say tind 
the question is under the consideration of (joveriiment. 

From the Secretary to the tiovenment of to the Itegietrar^ Univensd^y 

of Calcntia^ dated (jalcuttn^ the liOth November^ 1922, 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence ending with this 
ment letter No. l369.Edii., dated the lltii July, 1922, regarding an init«at 
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grant of Rs. 1,00,000 to the Calcutta University for the arrangement of 
instruction in Agriculture, and particularly for the training of such persons 
as might desire to be teachers of that subject in Secondary Schools. 

2. In reply, I am to say that in view of the present financial position 
of the province, it is not ixrasible for Government to consider the matter. 
The scheme has not also been fully worked out. If, however, a complete 
scheme is placed before Government, they would be prejiared to examine it 
and, if it meets with their approval, they may try to provide money for it 
when the finances have improved. 

The Syndicate have resolved to inform Government that 
in view of . the financial stringency mentioned which makes it 
impossible for Government to consider the matter, they pro- 
pfjso to defer farther correspondence on the subject. The 
situation speaks for itself and comment is superfluous. 


Bachelor of Commerce, 

The Regulations for the Degree of Bachelor of Commerce 
framed by the Senate have at length been sanctioned by the 
Government. The correspondence on the subject furnishes 
interesting reading and is set out below : 

¥rmn, the Secretary to th^ (lorerument of Brnyal, KdaeatioH Department, Edu- 
cation Branch, to the Regietrar, Calcutta Uaivenity, No, 1597 Edn., dated 

the 3rd August, 1939. 

• 

‘^1 am directed to convey tlie sanction of the (iovernnicnt of Bengal 
(Ministry of Education), under the provisions of Section :!5 (1) of the 
Indian Universities Act No. VIII of 1S*04, as amended by the Calcutta 
University Act No. VII of 1921, to the draft regulations for the degree of 
Bachelor of Cuminerco and the amendment in the regulations for the Inter- 
inediate .Examination in Arts forwardetl witli your letter No. G. 435, dated 
the 19th June, 1922, with the exception of "clause 3 of the regulations for 
the degree of Bachelor of Conimeree. In this connection I am to suggest 
wiiether^ it will not be advisable to make the clause clearer by adding a 
*nie (iefinitioQ to Uie phrase “ a regular course of study ” and by adding 
he phrase “ in the subjects included in the course^* after the words Uni- 
versity lectures.” Government will also be glad to be informed whether in 
»e present tinancial condition of the University, it is in a ]>osition to con- 
l>08t-intennediate teaching in Commerce, however commendable 

an attempt may be. 

the \ \ of Bengal recognize that in the regulations for 

he io-*' ■®'’*y®diate Examination in Arts the cultural side of education cannot 
®f I demand of general public for the inti^uction 

lonal subjects in these courses, I am to suggest for the consideration 

29 
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of the University whether it would not be desirable to include subjects like 
precis writings commercial correspondence, etc., in the intermediate stages 
at a suitably early date." 

From tie Registrar^ Calcutta Vnivemtg^ to the Secretary to tie Government of 
Bengal^ Education Department^ dated tie loth September, 1922, 

** I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 1507 
Education conveying the sanction of the Government of Bengal under the 
provisions of Section (1) of the Indian Universities Act, 1904 to the 
regulations for the degree of B. Com. and the amendments in the l.A. 
regulations. Your letter under reply conveys sanction to the B. Com. regii. 
lations with the exception of clause 3. 1 am directed by the "S'ice-Chanccllor 
and Syndicate, to point out that under section 25 ( I ) of the Indian Universities 
Act, sanction cannot be granted with a modification, whether the modifica- 
tion be by way of omission, addition or alteration. This is the interpreta- 
tioii w'hich has been uniformly placed upon that section since 1904, and also 
upon the corresponding section of the Act of Incorporation of 1S57. Tt 
may further be pointed out that there has been some misapprehension as to 
the sco|)e of clause 3. Clause 3 was not intended to confer any new power 
on the University authorities which are unlimited as is clear from section 1!) 
of the Indian Universities Act. The object of clause 3 was to regulate the 
mode of exercise of the power possessed by the University authorities nisler 
section 19. It may also be explained that there is no intention on the 
part of the Uuivei*sity authorities to embark upon undergraduate inslnie- 
tion specially if the undertaking involves new exiienditiire. At the same 
time there is no reason why the University teachers in the department of 
Economics and Commerce should not within the limit of the time at tlirir 
disposal assist such students as may be anxious to qualify themsclv< s for 
the B. Com. degree. The desirability of such a course, to the extent it nniy 
be feasible, is obvious when the fi^ict is borne in mind that even the 
ment of Bengal does not apjiear to be at present in a position to proviilo lor 
instruction in the subjects of the B. Com. Examination in the (jovernment. 
Commercial School at Calcutta. 

As regards the suggestions that subjects like precis writing and com-' 
mereial correspondence may be introduced at the Intermediate stage the 
Faculty of Arts have betui consulted and they have expressed the opinio*^ 
that it would be desirable to proceed cautiously and to watch the elTect ot 
the new regulations, for some later time." 

From tie Secretary to tie Goeernttient of Bengal, to tie Regutrar, Ctdadia 
Univereltg, dated Calcutta, the 7th December, 1922, 

With reference to your letter No. Misc. 2177, dated the 15th 
1922, and in continuation of this Department letter No. 1597, dated the 
August, 1922, 1 am direetetl to say that in the circumstances stated in 
letter under reply, the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) 
tion, under the provisions of section 25 (1) of the Indian University 
VIII of 1901' as amended by the Calcutta University Act of ^ 
of the draft regulations for the degree of the Bachelor of C.oniin 
forwarded with your letter No. 0.405, dated the 19th June, 1922. 
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University Reform. 

We reproduce here a series oE remarkably thoughtful 
articles on University Reform from the columns of tho 


I 

To reform a University is a problem requiring considerable know- 
ledge and skill. The problem is acute when it becomes the subject of a 
rancorous controversy, when there are divergencies of opinion as regards its 
functions, and when it has forfeited the sympathy of the Government. In 
the case of the Calcutta University, the public mind is so much excited over 
its administration that arguments, however reasoned and logicsil, are likely 
not to appeal to their judgment and sanity ; and the complexity and techni- 
cality of the question enhance the dittieulty to such an extent that a solu- 
tion" satisfactory to all concerned becomes diflicult to find. At the same 
time, all these circumstances should not stand in the way of a solution, if 
the matter is judged from a calm, broad, and national point of view. It 
is not oiir object to discuss the merits and defects of the existing system, 
which has already been exhaustively atulysed and examined by the Sadler 
Commission. Our purpose is to explain the fundamental principles which 
should guide tho legislators in their reforming activities. Wc concede that 
the fundamentals of academic questions arc not suitable things for discus- 
sion in the columns of a newspaper ; but events have been given such a 
turn by some of the legislators that it is incumbent n|>on us to educate the 
publio mind as to the right course whieb they should follow in such a 
momentous issue. We, therefore, propose to discuss, in as popular a way 
as possible, the following fundamental aspects of the question : (1) the 
fiyictions of a University and its place in the educational system of a 
country ; (2) the organic character of the educational system ; (3) the 
application of the representative system to the administration of education ; 
(4) the relation between the legislature and the University ; and (5) State 
control of education. 

Tile University occupies in the educational system of a nation a 
position similar to that occupied by the Church and the Caliphate 
in the Christian and the Mabomedan religions system respectively. Its 
lunetion is to minister, directly or indirectly, to the moral, material, 
spiritual, and intellectual needs of a community. If this function 
IS too great and wide for a single University to perform, and there is a 
demand in the country for the care of all the faculties of its youths, tbe 
number of subjects taught and of the Universities must necessarily have to 
be muliiplied. But it must not be forgotten that its function is universal 
and all- pervasive, comprehending all as|)ects of human life which call for 
j velopment by ^ucation. Tho University never represents an.v particii- 
bh odneation as is wrongly sup^msed ; but it represents inmiinera- 

te types corresponding to the innumerable tyi^os and tendencies of the human 
It ie the centre from which emanate all the activities in every 
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possible sphere of life^ in which the application of the intellect is the deter- 
minipg factor. Whether it be letters or tine arts, science, or the utilita- 
rian branches, such as commerce, agriculture, technology or any other 
pursuit,— wherever intellect plays a part in discovering now processes of 
work and new avenues to social and human advancement, there is the 
need for a University. The University occupies a place in the social 
organism similar to that occupied by the brain in the human organism. It 
is the centre of social consciousness : destroy it, and you destroy the life and 
intellectual activities of society. It betrays a mistaken conception of Uni- 
versity education to say that it is not a bread-winning type of education ; 
because the teachers as well as the initiators and organisers of every kind 
of education must come from the University, which imparts or ought to 
impart knowledge in all branches of intellectual activity — be it utilitarian 
or cultural, — technical or literary or scientific or artistic. The educated 
Indians who are the products of the Calcutta University, when it was mere- 
ly an examining agency, find it diilicult to distinguish between the func- 
tions of a true University and the University with which they were fami- 
liar : for traditions and ideas die hard. Their knowledge of the (unctions of 
the old University is too narrow to enable them to giatsp and appreciate 
the mission, and the possibilities, of the post-graduate department which 
has been inaugurated for the development of education in all its branches ; 
but it is unable to undertake them all, because it is handicapi^ed fur want 
of funds, and the public seem to believe that the teaching which it no^y 
imparts benefits only a particular class. This is a mistaken notion ; its sin 
is not the sin of expansion and extravagance : but its inability toex[)and 
freely in all the diverse directions which offer scope for the deveIo])ment of 
every youth who has his own individual or peculiar talent to develop, first, 
for the benefit of himself and, secondly, for the benefit of society. Tiie 
U niversity of Calcutta errs on the side of restriction mther than of expan- 
sion, and all complaints about its activities would, we are sure, lie hiisho i 
into silence, if it were given a crore of rui)ccs to enable it to cx[)and freely 
in all possible directions. Some politicians place a wrong emphasis on 
vocational education and think that it should be fostered at the explM1^:c^f 
cultural education : but they do not appreciate the absurdity of this ])ropo- 
sition. Cultural education is the basis and motlier of vocational education ; 
the former furnishes ideas and principles, the latter facilities for organisa- 
tion and to carry out the details. Cultural education means the extension 
of the bounds of knowledge ; vocational education implies tlio application 
of this enlarged knowledge in particular times and circumstances, and can- 
not thrive without cultural education. In short, University education in any 

country can never be uniform : it must be diversified to suit every talent, 

every capacity every natural or hereditary aptitude, and lastly, it must sin 
the environment in which the recipient lives and is destined to work. In any 
attempt to suppress cultural education, we run the risk of suppressing tic 
opportunities of the fittest and best talents. It means the waste or des- 
truction or suppression of the best brains which supply the motive 
of all intellectual activities in the country ; it means the destruction . 
centre of social consciousuess, and, with it, the destruction of all activi i 
to which the intellect supplies the necessary stimulus. 
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In the last article published on this subject in the Bengalee*” of 
Saturday last, we defined the functions of a University and emphasised the 
absurdity of divorcing cultural from vocational education, because, in the 
opinion of many pei-sons, who have not studied nor have any experience of 
educational problems, the University does not, and cannot, form the centre 
of vocational education. The second point on which we laid stress, in 
connection with proposals for the reform of the educational system of a 
country, is that no branch of this complex and many-sided system can be 
reformed or changed without its effects being felt throughout the entire 
system : in other words, the educational system of a country is organic, 
all the branches or organs of education are inter-dependent, each draw- 
iii<r its nourishment and vitality from, and supplying them to, the others. 
The defects of University or high, education, if they are grave and patent, 
may be attributable to defects in the earlier stages, //r., the primary, the 
secondary, and the collegisite stages. Conversely, it there are defects in 
the 'pathsalas schools and colleges, they may be attributed to the defects 
in our University system. The reason is ohvious : a bad University system 
supplies inefficient teachers to schools and colleges ; and a bad school and 
collegiate education feeds the University with students who come to it, 
with faculties not sufliciently dcve1oi)ed to appreciate and assimilate l.-ni- 
versity education. AVhether we look at the primary, the secondary, the 
collegiate or the University education in its many-sided aspects — such as 
scientific, literary, or technical — we observe that no branch can flourish and 
thrive without the others. There cannot be an exclusively literary system 
or an exclusively technical system, unless there are University systems to 
supply the necessary ideas and agencies. Every branch of social service 
is managed by lay and expert knowledge. Lay knowledge corresponds to 
ideas and principles by which e<liicationists study tlie educational problems 
of a country with special reference to its social and political conditions. 
Tiicse ideas and priiieiplcs are contributed by cultural edueation, and their 
application is the subject of vocational education. Higher educational 
institutions, such as Universities, arc essential for the creation and dis- 
semination of ideas and principles : vocational schools and colleges are 
necessary for the practical application of these ideas and principles. Just 
as principles and details must work together for the production of useful 
and beneficent results, so vocational and higher institutions must be 
^sociated in organic connection to produce valuable results in society. It 
18 the function of ' principles ’ to devise the means by which the needs and 
tequirements of society can be determined and solveil ; it is Hie function 
of ‘ details * to work out how they can be determined and applied in prac- 
tice with reference to surrounding conditions, the hereiUtary pre-oeeupa* 
tions, and the individual aptitudes and tendencies of the young men of a 
particular g^graphical and ethnic division. Just as the connection be- 
tween principles and details is close and intimate, so is the connection 
the University and other educational institutions. These and 
® her examples (which can be multiplied) are expected to convince the 
Racier of the organic connection between the different jiarts or branches of 
entire educational system. The University is the vital organ of that 
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system of which the primary^ secondary, technical and other schools aro 
the limbs. This organic connection, which is not appreciated by men in 
the street, will be patent from the fact that the falling-off of the numerical 
strength of the students in schools and colleges reacts on the Universitv; 
bat the converse case, namely, that the falling-off in the strength ami 
vitality of the University affects the strength and vitality of the schools 
and colleges is more difficult to appreciate although both the propositions 
are equally true. If the schools and colleges cease to function in the 
organism, the University will also cease to function ; and, conversely, if 
the University ceases to perform its man^'-sided functions, the schools and 
colleges will wither and die. It must not be overlooked that, by “ schools 
and colleges,” we do not mean schools and colleges which impart literary 
education only; but they are meant to include medical, legal, technical 
schools, and technological colleges and schools, and colleges for the studv 
of commerce and agriculture, — indeed all institutions for the education of 
youths organised with the help of ideas, principles, knowledge, higher skill, 
and intelligence, which are developed by University education and worked 
by persons who have learned to apply these qualities to practical prohieniij. 
It is, therefore, a misconception of the ediicatioiial system of a country tu 
assert that the University can be destroyed without destroying the life of 
the schools and colleges organically connected with it, nr that utilitarian 
or technical schools can be successfully started is a region detached from 
the University. The life and nourishment of the one depend on the life 
and nourishment of the other, and they arc inter-depeudcnt and iiiseparahle. 


Ill 

In the preceding article on this subject, we pointed out the organ i(? 
character of the educational system of a country, and argued that ilu; 
different organs, — be they literary, technical, medical, legal, commercial w 
agricultural — are mutually inter-dependciit, being parts nf an organic wlude, 
whose heart or centre of consciousness is the University, In the present 
article, we propose to discuss tla3 character of public opinion and its influ- 
ence on education. 

A representative assembly, like the Bengal L«‘gislativc rounoii, is 
believed to be ' representative * of public opinion. This is true only with 
certain reservations. In all representative legislatures, a convention has 
grown up that the government of the country is not always bound l»y tlir 
resolutions of the legislature. This is not without signiKcance and n-Msoii. 
The genesies of this convention is that, altliougli the government is b'xnul 
by the public opinion of the country, it is not lx)und by ithe opinion of the 
legislature, which is not always a faithful retlex of the opinion of the public. 
Sepresentative government is normally conducted on party priiicij)ies ; » 
resolution of the legislature, moved by a party |X)litician and supported by 
party followers, who are bound to the party by many subtle, though 
miaterial, bonds, may not express the will of the people. It is true tha^ 
“ public opinion ” may be created or manufactufed under certain ciicuins- 
tances, but, in order that it may be accepted as such, it must l^ 
fbund^ on knowledge of facts, and not on mere opinion, which 
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very oposite of knowledge. After' the opinion is expressed by a single man 
or by a group of men united in associative work, it is subjected to analysis, 
criticism, and discussion in the light of skilled knowledge, superior wisdom 
and empiric facts, and by the action and interaction of many subtle and 
invisible forces, it finally emerges as public opinion,” when it is acquiesced 
in by the general public. The value of public opinion on any question is 
measured by technical skill, knowledge of facts, and superior intelligence 
brought to bear upon its formation. Public opinion,” therefore, remains 
in the stage of mere obiter dictum^ if it is not shaped, moulded or modified 
by knowledge and experience. A * representative * who represents other 
than educational interests and has no expert knowledge of the principles 
and problems of education cannot be expected to express a correct view on 
educational reform. True and effective public opinion may not exist within 
a representative assembly, but outside it. A resolution of a representative 
as 8 (‘ml)ly, though it may be adopted by a large majority, is not necessarily 
an exact image of the public opinion outside. If it survives the scrutiny 
and discussion of the educational section of the public outside, then it is 
acceptable as public opinion. A resolution of the Council is not always a 
faithful expression of public opinion, for it may be the accidental result of 
party voting. It is not invariably the result of a free, well-considered, and 
well-reasoned opinion of that section of the public Avhich is peculiarly com- 
petent to express its opinion from its expert knowledge of facts and princi- 
ples. It is, therefore, an insecure and irrational basis of determining the 
principles of university reform. To identify a Council resolution with 
** )>ublic opinion ” is to betray a lamentable ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of representative government. The duty of a 'responsible' 
Minister is not to accept that resolution as public opinion, as a passive or 
irresponsible person would do ; but his supreme duty is to submit it to the 
bar of public criticism and judgment with incontestable facts supported by 
expert knowledge and higher ideas of public good, and to guide the public 
in the formulation of true public opinion. A " responsible ” Minister 
coasi?s to be responsible to the public if he blindly accepts a resolution arrived 
at by its representatives without gauging the depth and intensity of pviblic 
feeling in the country. He is gravely mistaken if he believes that he is 
‘ responsible * to liis followers in the Council alone, and is ‘ irresponsible' to 
the great body of the outside public, for whose welfare and to guard whose 
interests he holds his office as Minister. A " strong feeling ” in the 
Couiu'il, however, strongly cxpresscil by ^htsous bound to the Minister by 
party loyalty and party tics, and other ]>ersonal obligations which these 
imply, is not necessarily a strung fociiiig” of the j»ublic, which is goverruHl 
by higher and wider considerations than tliesc. A “ strong feeling ” in 
the Council is, therefore, a wrong and delusive index to public foelhiff, and 
*s valueless as "public opinion,” because it admits of beinff easily innunfac^ 
hired. To dignify a " strong feeling '' in the Council into true and 
general public opinion " is not a happy diagnosis of public feeling/^ 

Incidents abound in Englisli political life to show that measures may 
e hatched in party caucuses and clubs for gaining victory in elections ; but 
ley arc liable to be rejected by the general public opinion of the country. 

118 IS a contingency which is taken into account by leaders of ^ the ruling 
party m England^ however strong in party cohesion, to submit measures 
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first to the judgment of the public^ before they are submitted to the jndg. 
ment of the representatives. They are not projected in secrecy and carrieil 
through the legislature by the dictates of Party whips and then flung as 
laws on the public. This is a fundamental principle of representative 
government which we ask the Education Minister to take to heart. He 
ceases to be a ' responsible ^ Minister^ as soon as he choses to carry out only 
the wishes of his party followers, but has not the courage to face the large 
volume of intelligent and well-informed criticism of the wider public out- 
side, and render an account to that body. Political tactics and subtle! v 
are different from political straightforwardness. The former may serve 
some purposes for some time ; but the latter will serve all purposes for all 
times. Legislation for university reform is neither a personal nor a party 
question : Education stands above personal or party considerations, and i» 
a question of national importance. It is, therefore, essential to bring to 
bear upon the solution of this question the Highest virtues of statesmanship, 
the loftiest considerations of public good, and all the sane and stable 
elements of human nature, and not mean considerations of personal ends 
and the unstable elements of human nature, such as passion, prejudice, and 
abuse of jiower. 


IV. 

In our third article on this subject, we attempted to explain that a 
Minister ceases to be responsible,” when he blindly follows the dictator of 
the Legislature without regard to the higher dictates of public or national 
welfare. That would be the doiiotatioii of an automaton without any 
indivduality, or judgment or reason, which are the attributes of a 
^ responsible ’ Minister. In the present article, we shall discuss the rebiliuti 
t)etween the Legislature and the University. 

The Legislature is usually a large and heterogeneous body, whicb, per- 
haps, is incapable of administering such an important and technical braucli 
of the public service as Education. No one has stressed this point with 
greater logic and emphasis than Mill, and his arguments boar repetition : 

There is a radical distinction between controlling the business of govern- 
ment and actually doing it. . . . In many cases, its control over everything 
will be more perfect, the less it personally attempts to do it. It is one 
question what a pojjular assembly should control ; another, what it sboiild 
itself do.” Among the few kinds of business which a large assembly is 
competent to perform properly, the voting of taxes is considered by Mill 
to be the most appropriate. With regard to the rest, its proper i)rovinee, 
he says, is not to do it, but to take means for having it well done by others. 

An assembly can deliberate better than administer, anu it is the least 
fitted to dictate in detail to those who ha\w the charge of ailmiiiistraiion. 
Even when honestly meant, the interference is almost always injurious. 
Every branch of administration is a skilled business, which has its own 
peculiar principles and traditional rules, many of them not even knowiij in 
any effectual way, except to those who have at some time had a hand m 
carrying on the business, and none of them likely to be duly appreciatea 
by persons not practically acquainted with the department. The 
dependent on the acts done by a public department, the consequences liab e 
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to follow from any particular mode of conducting it, require, for \freighing 
and estimating them, a kind of knowledge and of specially exercised judg- 
ment, almost as rarely found in those not bred to it, as the capacity to 
refurm the law in those who have not professionally studied it. All tin sc 
di/liciiUies are sure to he ignored by a representative assembly which at- 
tempts to decide on special acts of administration.’’ The advent of repre- 
sentative government has clothed the legislators with a certain amount of 
pf.litical freedom, attended with certain powers. New freedom accompanied 
with new powers, like new wine in old bottles, is liable to have dangerous 
consequences. 1'lie tendeiK'V to interfere in details of administration be- 
comes very strong in transitional periods, and there arises a stronger temp- 
laiion to make excessive use of these newly-acr|uired powers. It is com- 
monly supposed that thi: TiCgislature, being the supreme authority, has the 
right to interfere in administration. Bui tliis ronception of the supremacy 
of the Tjpgislatim^ is entirely wrong. That the Legislature is a repository 
of supreme jmwer is conceded, hut a constant exercise of this power destroys 
the judgment, the independence, and the initiative of the administrative 
authorities and reduees them t*i mere automata. The supreme power is 
usually kept in abeyance, sometimes for an indetinite periorl, because it is 
supreme, and ought not to be exercised until a real occasion fi>r it arises. 
And even when it does arise, it shonhl be exercised not in the form nf direct 
and actual assumption of administrative functions, but in the indirect and 
remote prescription of new and improved principles for the guidance of 
the adiiiiiiist ration. The supreme power should seldom he active : for, 
when it is rousecl to aetivity, all other powers are silenced and reduced to 
inaelivity. It is like a wild tiger let loose among a erowtl, whoso powers 
of resistance an* beniiinlxMl and >tupetied in the presence of a great power 
and who lose all powers of self-defence and self-e»nitrol. The Legislature 
can, llierofon*, best I erfonn its I'unetions whili* asleep: wlieti it is roused 
to a<lministrative snMivity, it pro»luees slrilVs and rev<)liilions in the Stale. 
It has never been the I'uiictioii of the British Parliament, wliicdi is the 
model of the Indian Legislatures, to aeti-ally administer any service or 
d(;|iariment, and we are not aware of any instance in whicdi the affairs of 
a I niversity in the Lnitcd Kingiloin have been the subject of detailed 
Parliamentary discussion. No ineinher of Parliament has ever interpel- 
lated the Edncaiioii Minister al) out the qiialitieations of teachers, their 
relation.^ to ))ersons lioliling j)ositions of authority in tlie different Univer- 
sities of i he United Kingdom, the number of hours they work, or the 
subjiicts taught by them. These are all matters of internal management, 
with \viiieh the University authorities are trusted. The real control of 
Liiliainont comes in when it is required to vote funds ; and funds are voted 
ivlused not according to the strength ov weakness of the feeling ex- 
pressed ill Parliament, hut according to the considered and informed opinion 
. recognised experts who are eiititlcii to speak with authority on I'niver- 
Such an authority in the case of the Calcutta University 
the Senate, and an authority higher than the Senate is the Sadler Com- 

The Bengal Tjegislatur-e, by ignoring the opinions of these two 
expert bodies and relying on the opinion of a few members supporteil by 
^ niajority, is acting in a way which is contrary to ail accepted principles 
“f'^siwnsible government. 

30 
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III the fourth article »»n tlic above subject, we discussed the relation 
between the legislature and the rnivCrsily, and emphasised the fact that 
the control of the former should be limited to the voting of funds and the 
laying down of the constitution on sueli broad and elastic jirinoiples as 
would admit of the University exercisin'^ a free hand in the pursuit of its 
multiform activities. In other words, the coutrt)! should be mainly lej^islativc 
leavinsr am])lo freedom to domestic administration. The State control 
on^lit not to be earrieil to such excesses as undue interference with details 
involves. An educatinnal authority like the University of C^ilcutla, wliioli 
has studied the problem of national eduealion from a time lon^ anterior to 
the birth of democratic ‘government in India, is surely competent to judt'o 
wdiere it is defective and by what means the defect may be ivetilied. It is 
probably more conscious of the cdiieatioiial neeils ot the diver.^e classes ul’ 
our people than the (iovernment can be expected t«» be at this incipient 
sta"e of its existence ; for the Univeisity is, to all intents and pur|>oses, 
the educational eoininiltee gf tin* Slate wbieli has complex and various 
duties to perform and a innltitude of interests to harmonise. 'I’ln* Stale, 
in its complex structure^ has many phases: iconom ie, political, coinmereial. 
industrial, artistic, edneational, moral, etc., ami tin? University represents 
one of these phases only, r/r., the eilneational. The University is the 
expert committee, in-'^tituted hy statute for devisint^ the best types of e<lu- 
cation suited for various individuals and classes, b( cause it is the boily ]»ie- 
eminently fitted fur such a ta-k, owino; to the possissioii, as Mill says, of 
“peculiar principles and tiaditional rules. " The (Jovernmeut, stamlinu' in 
the position of a mediatoiy ami ciirrective auilioriiy, (*an haidly be exj.eetul 
to function for su(?h a duty. These |»rinciples and rules are the sole prupiTi v 
of the authority which has a ))raetie:d hand in the skilled biisine.ss ofulo. j 
lion, and cannot be found in any authority, In-wcver hiijh, which is not hn 1 
to it. It woiilil be Hn assumption of super-human powers liy the State, ii it 
were to take upon itsidf the herculean ta.'xk of d*)in*j; every Ijiisim ss iNijl 
without the infen’ention of an ex)»eit aiitliority. If this w**'’e allem| led, 
the activities of the ('cut ra! (iovernment would In- .<oon paraly.<ed ami the 
work itself would result in a muddle. 


It is, therefore, lii^ldy undesirable to control the details of tin* I niver- 
sity without an adequate and practical acquaiiitai.ee w itii llie rules and I'rimM- 
ples whieli are ])eculiar to that body, and wliieh h;ive •^rowii with it. 'Hi*' 
details refer to academic ipustion.s in respect of which tin; Univeisity oiurkt 
to enjoy coinjjletc freedom. The lu w prinei|iles, sou^jflit to be introduced 
by (yovernment with a \iew to rcroim siioiild be of siieli a charaeter sisj 
would promote and not bamper the <-aiTyiii^ out of lliese details ainl w«>iild 
serve the jjiiblic ends in a lii<^lMT and better way owiii}^ to eliaii^nl con- 
ditions of society. If the conditions under wliicli fumbs are to be i^rsmtci^ 
promote this object, the enmlitions are ncci ssary and benelicial ; if 
hamper the object, they are tin* reveivc. There may exist, ot eoiirse, .1 
dilTercncc of opinion as to whether the conditiun.s are benelicial or ot n 
wise; but this diircrcnee eaii be arijiisted by consultation, co-ope^al^ol^ 
compromise. This in our opinion, is not, however, a inaUTial if^f*'***- 
iiiaterittl points are: (1) to what extent funds should be allotted <> 
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University ; and (2) to what, nxtent the (lovcrnmeiit. t-hould control the 
:i])])lication of these fuiidb. These ])oints can he decided by a common test, 
how far the autonomous (iV. academic) functions are promoted by the 
trrants from (loverninent. The 'answer lies plainly, not in the restriction, 
hnt in the expansion, of University activitiis as has been done ; because 
the University is the best authority to jud^e the educational needs of the 
various classes of people within its special jurisdiction. If the (Govern- 
ment, for reasons of fmaneial strinjrcney, is unable to provide the funds, 
liic University would be ^hul to meet the wishes of (jovernment, and all 
causes of conflict would cease. Ihit it would be contrary to all sound 
cilui'atioiial principles if the Cjoverninonf were to take upon itself to dic- 
tate the lines on which the edin^ation < r our youths siiouhl be eonducted, 
because the University has not sutlicieiit money to ijay its way. 

Uinallv, we feel thut the llon’ble Minister is not <|uite clear in his 
ideas, nor }>recisc and certain in his lauiruaLce, about the four cardinal 
prineiplo.s which he has repent ly enunciated. In the first place, he would 
ifivt* autonomy to the University, b«»tli in academic and financial matter.s, 
hut wouKl make some |jrovision to iiinit its activities to its " available 
resources.” Apart from ti e fact that this i?ft new delinition of autonomy, 
we are ineliiied to a<k what sln»ulil tin* available resources ” be ? Will 
thev be the existin'^ lesounfcs, .Mippleuunteil by occasional doles wnuiy; 
I'roin him by protractCMl ami acrimonious corrcsjiondence and neofotiations, 
in wlu’eli the University’s distress will be taken advantauo of to |»iit 
it in chains y Or, is the I'liiwrsity to be fire to raise f« es ainl free to 
expo. t jLjenerous irraiits — not irmierous in the estimation of the Minister 
hut •jeiierous in the estimation of the reeipient 'r Will the ‘‘available 
resources ” of an autonomous University then consist of sucli income as it 
will be free to raise and fnu* to leceive without down on its kneivs y 

In tlie see»>nd place, he would ^iv»‘ tlie persons wlio have made education as 
their vi>eatioii better opportunities to participate in the affairs of the 
University. Does it mean that tin* partieipation would be direct or in- 
direct? lie should remember that the administration of the hii^hest affairs 
bf ediieation is a ‘ skilled * business. It is the busine.ss of the aristocracy, 
and not the ilemoeracy, «»f intelleet. Kleelive prineiple ami deinocralk* 
.e:overiiinent are altraelive eateli-phrasrs to ea]»ture |)ubli(* eoiiseieiiee ; but 
they are not sound principles to be applieil in piaetiee. J:'dueational reform 
re(juires the liiodiest exereise of the highest type of intelleet, ami cannot 
safely and jirolitably be left to the inercv fd’ Demoer.acy. Kven in the 
ino.st democratic countries (loveriimeiit is titlu r arist<»cratie or autoeratie. 
Ami nowhere can the prineijile be ahiisid with ;j:viMter inisehief than in this 
country, where the ]toIitieianK hold mistaken and exaijjjjiorated notions of 
the scope and po.ssil)i lilies of representative ijoveinmeut, which is, after all, 
ii new wine in An old bottle. Kspecially is this principle liabh' to be abiisJed 
^»y sindi a body in solving the i;;reat problem of ediieation. 

Ay;ain, how' does he propost* to extend the elective prineiple consi.slent- 
ly with acmlemie interests? 'rhe provisions of Mr. Mitter’s projected Bill 
^>1 which we ^ave a siimnuirv a few weeks liack, may ifive effect to the 
cli'clive or represeiitafivi* jn'iiieiple. but are, wn’tliout tjuestion, subversive 
m aeailcinic interests. Mis idea of a Senate, wit li apparently no expert 
academic council, constituted on the broadest elective principle, intermixoil 
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with a communal element^ may be a stately council^ but will be incfGcienf 
as an academic body. With all his p^ood intentions, he has been unable to 
reconcile democratic principles with academic interests : and, as this is ;i 
problem which has taxed many verj" distinguished men, he may prohahiv 
be excused fjr his enthusiasm for new-fanfjled democracy. 

There is a fundamental difference of opinion »s reiifards these “ cardi- 
nal pi incipics between himself, on the one hand and ourselves and tlu* 
Senate, on the other. But we have reasons to hope that a reconciliation or 
adjustment of this difference wdll not be loiiii: in cominj;, and the Minister, 
the Chancellor, tlic Vice-Chancellor, the Senators, and the Legislators will 
be prompt and sane enough to come to an nnderstaiiding, so that the I'ni- 
versity of Calcutta may again be in a position to advance the cause of 
higher education and culture and move along the line of progress, but 
here we must be ipiite clear and definite as to what ^ progress ^ means. In 
the present economic condition of society, the activites of the I’nivcrsily 
must be multiform, if it is calked u|)Oii to satisfy the demands of our young 
men for fuller material or intellectual life. This means inevitable exjinn- 
sion. Indeed, the nniver.^y is struggling to exiiand in jiisl response tn 
the economic and intellectual dcmaiifls of the country. This expansiun is 
reform, and this reform means money. I'liivi rsily leform is, t herefori*, a 
question of more and nion* fiitid^. People may talk glihly <d‘ “ l'nivor>i(\’ 
Reform”: but, from all serious proposals, these wonls hiul belter be 
omitted, if no adequate provision for its expansion can be made. It is 
one tiling to reform the ITnivensity, another to restrict its activities, within 
a restricted sphere with rest ricicil funds. Wliore would “academic free- 
dom ” and “ I’niversity Keforiii ” be, if the linancial chains are tiglitemMi 
round tin* necks of the Senate? Academic freeiloiii, and freedom to sprml 
money, go together. If there are not adeqiiat** funds for expansioiKn 
mere reconst ruction of the Senate on elective ])riiiciple will not answer lii*:* 
primary needs of higher education. 


UitherHihj Finance, 

In our issue for October and November last (Vol. 5, pi». 
24!)-264) we set out the full text of a letter addressed by the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Educa- 
tion) to the llcgistrar of the University regarding the grant ot 
financial assistance, together with the report of the Accountant- 
General on our financial position. We mentioned that the 
Senate had referred the matter, on the 9th September last, lo a 
Committee of nine members, namely, the TTon’ble the 
Chancellor, Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir P. C. Ray, Principal G. C. 
Bose, Rev. Father F. X. Crohan, Rev. Dr. George Howells, 
Mr. Karainikumar Chanda, Dr. JRdhanchaiidra Ray and Dr- 
Jatindranath Maitra. On the 11th November last, the 
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Coinmittec submitted a unanimous report.* The text of the 
report occupies 102 ])ages and the appendices take up 184 
pages. It is impossible for ns to reproduce the report liere. 
AVe need only state that the report is of abiding value to all 
interested in the history of the transformation of our University 
into a Teaching and Ilesearch Institution. 

The r( 5 port was placed before tlie Semate for consideration 
on the 2nd December, 1922, and was adopted nem com on the 
jnotion of Sir P. C. llay seconded by Uai Bahadur Dr. Dines- 
chandra Sen. The occasion was historic and the report of the 
(lcl)ate which we set out below will bi‘ read with interest by all 
oiir readers : 

Tlio Sfiiate procfeiled to I lie vejunt of the (loveni- 

ineiit Grant ('oiniiiittee ap|K)inte»l on the l»th 8ej»teniber, 11*2:2. 

Dr. Bidhanchandra Bay : — Alay 1 iiupiire how it is that 
rxtniets from the l(<‘port of the (^onniiittee, winch has been sent 
to us marked contideiitial, appearinl in the Statesman ** last 
Tuesday occupying' live eoliimns and witp commented on the 
following; Thursday; was any copy of the Report sent to the 
“ Statesman 

The Hon’ble the ATice-Chaiicellor : — As soon as the 
‘‘ Statesman '' came out with several columns on this suhjecl, the 
Registrar addressed a letter, dated the 2Sth November, 11*2:1, 
which I shall place Indore the Senate. It is as follows : — “ My 
attention has been drawn to your issue of this (2Sth November) 
morning which eontains extracts from the report submitted by 
. a Committee of the Senate on a letter from the Government of 

Bengal relating to the grant of iinancial apsistanee to the 
University. The report has not yet been eonsidered by the Senate. 
Copies of the reix)rt suppliid to the members of the Senate 
were marked “ confidential till eonsidered by the Senate.” No 
copy was sent to you by this ofliee for publication before the 
Senate could ineot to consider the re])ort. 1 shall be obliged if 
you will let me know how the report has come to he published 
by you before the nicetiug of the Senate.” 

The following reply was veeeivcil on the 30th ; 

” Desu* Sir, 

1 beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. G. 8S of 
November 28tli.” 

Dr. Bidhanchandra Bay Is that all? 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor : — Yes. 

Dr. Bidhanchandra Bay : — A’ery kind of the Editor. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor:—! shall make no 
comment. 

Copies of the Report may be had from the Registrar for a nominal price. 
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Sir Praphullachandra Bay, while moving that the Report 
of the (Toveriiment Grant Committee be adopted, said : 

I submit this rcjiort for adoption by the members of 
the Senate. [ do not think it is necessary to infliet a 
lengthy s|x*ech. More so because rconfesss I lack the eapiieitv. 
The report has been circulated, 1 hope, to the incnibcrs ii, 
time, and, I trust, they had had ample time to go t)irou(r]i 
it, SIS many moiiiintous issues arc involved, in the first plaot* 
1 draw the attention of niy colleagues to two points. 'Iiu-ji 
capital has been made in the Governnioni letter of the re|Mirt 
of the Accountant-General on the Jinances of the llnivcrsitv. h 
is asserted that the report reveals the fact that the linanoial 
administration of the I'liiversity has been anything hut satis- 
factory. The report has been ilealt with at some length in llie 
re|K)rt of the ("omiiiittee, page oO, and 1 hope the peiusal of it 
will convince any unbiassed ]H*r.son that the Report nf tin- 
Accountant-General, if it points to anything, points to tlif 
extreme inadecpiacv of the grants maile to the I’niviTsilv I'roin 
jmhlic fluids. The contril.ntions hy (loveriimcnt in llu* venr 
1921-2:2, oiil of a total expendittire (»f S,t)9, 79.1-1-1; in llu* 
Departments of Arts and Science, were Ks. (IS, 1155 — a little over 
S per cent. I leave it to my colleagiiis to consider whetlnT tin- 
grant is at all a<lc<(nate. It will he in the memory of tlie iticu!- 
bers of the Senate that it fi*!! to my lot to resist the proposal 
to saddle oiir countrymen with additional expenses by incmisinu 
the examination fees of the poor students. My point wm'I not 
in any way to paralyse the activities of the l'niv«*rsify inn to 
foice the hands of the Goveiiiiiient. (Heads an extract.) llir 
Aecoiintant-Gcneral <b es not .<ay that the I’niversity roml:? 
have been misapplied or niisajipropriated. I now come («• tlx* 
conditions of the Govciiiment grant. A peru.-^al of llie (j.uern- 
incnt letter leads us to tlic eonclusioii that llie Govermjiciit 
desires to utilise the present financial embarrassment of the Tni- 
versity to obtain control over its affaiis in a iminner not co-n- 
ternplated in the Indian Uiiiversif i(‘s Act of 190k It n veals 
the attitude adopted by the Imperial Goveriirnent. since the yiar 
1912. It seems to me, Sir, that there is an unseen hand \vorl^i«^: 
from behind with dark and sinister pur|)oses since the yi-ar Itdi 
onwards. While the Government of India had been |Mitt.iiig off 
tile claims of financial a.<»si.stance for the post-graduate scheme 
on the score of want of funds, it could easily spare soiiielhint^ 
like fen crores of rupees or more for the construeliou of im" 
Delhi. A well-informcMl Calcutta daily went to tim l****p^j*^ ° 
characterising this e.\ pend it lire as “ wieked waste.'' 'I 
meiil of India also could make up its mind to earmark J 
of lupces during the next live years for the rehabilitation o 
railway. Oiie-hundredtli of it, one and a half crore co 
rehabilitate the University. 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Ray : Kven less. 
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(.'unliiniing Sir P. C. Bay i^aid : Let us coniu to the (joverii- 
ineni of Bengal, wliioh I find is the le^^al inheritor of the noble 
traditions of Simla. Wliat am 1 to say of the Bengal Legislative 
Council which would not ^ivc us even 2 i lacs of rupee.s ? Is ^.his 
the first fruit of flic so-called Reforms Act, an earnest of what 
was expected of an Indian member as Minister of Education ? 

Ill that ease, 1 am afraid, we have to exclaim, Lord, deliver 
us from siieh a reform.” The Provincial Council says that 
it is the CMistodian of public funds. The Council may irrant 
five or six lacs if it comes to providing comfortable quarters 
for married Sergeants ; the Couneillors arc ipiite willing to 
grant two or three lacs for Hospital Nurses’ quarters. Are 
these things of far greater importance to Bengal than higher 
ediieation ? I need not take up more time by dilating on this 
point. There arc other and more veteran exponents. If I am 
zealous of scientilic education 1 never maintain that it should be 
carried on at the ex|ieiise of culture. I am as mueh for the 
Humanities and Liberal (’nil lire as for Scientific Education, (^il- 
tureand Science go band in liaml. When 1 come to my own (College 
of Science, I am ajit to lose my balance of mind. 1 can scarcely 
restrain mystdi. 1 lind that the jieople of Bengal in some shape 
or other contributed sixtv laes for the (’ollege of Science; in 
endowments alone — 1 speak subjeer to c<»rivction — it amounts to 
about forty- five laes. Out of fees from my beloved poor stmlents 
throughout Bengal we liave got as nnndi as ten laes. Out of 
other funds we have got .•something like live laes. All this 
makes up sixty laes. But the (iovernment has given a precious 
grant of one lae and twenty thousaml- -twelve tliousaml a year. 
Is this to be expecieil of a civilised t Iovernment. wla n we have 
to make up lust ground r 1 hold in my liand the latest i>sne of a 
scientific journal in (’hemistry. L ok al the number of original 
papers. Lo(d\ at the record of one month’s work in (’liemistry 
alone ? It amounts to oSS original papers by as many authors. 
A list of authors is given in alphabetical iiulex. It re]uvsent> 
only one branch of science. There are similar activities in 
Physics, Biology, Bacteriology. Botany, PInsiology, ami so 
forth. 1 need not amplify the names, 'hiere are several tiiou- 
sands of papers published in Euiopo, .\iriOrica, and Japan every 
month. What is the. eoiitributioii made by Indians? Barely 
one or two. We an* |mietieally nowluTP if we take our students* 
eontributiiiiis in the seientitie. worLl. Sm h being the ea.se, one 
might havts expected of the (Iovernment of India, or of its 
suecesnor, the (iovernment of Bengal, to come forward with a 
liberal grant fo npliolJ us in Ibis struggle we arc making in 
advancing the cause of Science ? Only this morning one of my 
colleagues, the Prof c.*=sor of Physical C’hemistrv, an ardent student 
of science spoke to me w ith reference to the inadequacy i*f equipment 
in the (College of Science. J list two v ears ago, about this time, while 
I was in London it was iiiy privilege to attend a C\>nfcrenee of 
('hemists, at which papers on Colloid Chemistry and on other 
subjects were reail, and amongst these papers there was one 
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contributed by this young friend of mine. The “Natoue'* remarkod 
that of all the papers read in the Conference, the most important 
was the one by iny young friend who need not be named. \Vc 
were fortunate in securing his services un a pay, whieli is 
the initial pay nf the Indian Educational Service. He was 
complaining to me this very morning that he could not. send 
an order fora small table so that he might put up apparatus lor 
making experiments. I, as responsible bead of the Df4)artn]ont, 
was taken to task l)y the Education Minister, because I Imd 
ordcriHl a few thousands worth of articles in anticipation. AVe 
have to anticipate orders for scientific apparatus at the Presidency 
College. If we have to order anything, ns is eontem plated 
in the new scheme, we shall have to wait in the ante, 
chamber, not only of the Minister but his advisors. I tliji,]; 
we had better show a bold front. The conditions wliidi 
have been imposed arc so humiliating, so gallingly dcrogaforc 
to our sclf-resj»ect, that we had better close down the conceni, 
look up the gates of the University and go about tlie count rv 
for support. It a])|)ears that the (jovernmeut has aetuallv 
abdicated its function. Strange doctrines of Political I’lijlo. 
Sophy are being oninicialed. AVe are told that the ])riin!irv 
function of the (ioveriiment of Inflia as well as of I In* 
(ioverninent of llengal is the inainlenance of ** law and 
order.” Hence they were very careful to see that only njilitarv 
expenditure ami that of tlic Poliee of the Pruvincisil 
(iovernment were )>rovid«'d for. Otlier departments might 
well be left t«) take care of themselves, to starve, to 
shiver in the cold shade of neglect. AA'e cannot pii; ij|» 
with this .''(ate of things. liCt the (lovernnient abdicate i*" 


fiinetion if it likes. 1 in list play the role of the profes^n-Mal 
beggar. I have gone about the niUMlry with the lM*g!i:ii'.-? 
bowl. r<ast \ear I got in this way three lacs Tor Kl.uiiia 
famine. This year 1 have got more than live lacs. I think 
tlie patriotism of Itcngal will prove equal to the oceas^ai if ll)C 


Government adopts this strange attitude. Governiiu'iil wjw 
unstinted in its liberality when it came to decorate the hjili 
room at the Hcdvt dere. A grave crisis is looming large in tla? 
horizon of our national intellectual progress. We arc thieatpiiid 
with a national disaster. So it behoves ns to taki^ concerted 
action and try our be.st to avert the calamity. W'e .should ginl 
lip onr loins and see tliat the noble heritage which lias In'cn 
granted to us is not bartered for a mess of pottage. 1 
very very strongly on this ^eccasion. In the evening of 
life 1 thouglit I might hand down to our successors the lamp 
which wi; have been able to light so very dimly, ^ 

might burn very brilliantly. That feeble light is about to le 
extinguished. That is the reason why on ibis occasion I 
not been able to keep iny vow of silence. Seldom or ncyr 
have 1 taken any active part in tlio debates of the 
I was content simply with reconling a silent vote. ” 
memorable occasion, more than a century ago, Raja Ramnio \ 
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Bay, the maker of modern Bengali nay of modern India, 
addreesed a letter to the then Governor-Oeneral of Indiai Lord 
Amhersti saying that silence on his part would be construed as a 
great dereliction of duty. On that occasion the illustrious Kaja 
pleaded the cause of Western Education, in the interest of not 
only literature and philosophy, but also in the interest of my 
own favourite subject. Chemistry. The appeal which he made 
in the interest of high education yet appeals to the heart of 
the later generations. We shall not go down on our knees. 
Let us go to the people of the country, headed by the Hon’ble 
the Vice-Chancellor and a deputation of the Senate, and make 
a house to house visit — or rather a visitation. Come what it 
may I am sure the cause of education will not suffer. I need 
not speak further. I have said .what 1 had to say and I could 
not keep myself under anj'thing like restraint. 

About this barter of our birth-right, I should beg to 
read a very notable extract from the speech of Mr. Fisher, 
late Minister of Education in England. We have concluded 
our report with it, we cannot do better than to lay special 
stress upon it. It is an inducement to refuse to accept any 
Government grant on humiliating terms. The Minister of 
Education distinctly says that no one appreciates more fully 
than himself the vital importance of preserving the liberty and 
autonomy of the University as laid down in the statute. 1 
make a final appeal to the Education ^linister to read 
and digest every word of the report and think twice before he 
pursues the course which he has contemplated. With these 
words I submit the report for adoption. 

Bai Bahadur Dr. Dineschandra Sen seconded the 
motion, observing that every member of the Senate should be 
proud of this monumental report. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor The matter is now 
open for discussion. ^ 

Prof. Hiralal Haidar : — The report of the Committee should 
be an eye-opener to many. It is an effective reply to those who say 
that the UniversHy luis wantonly and in unnecessarily bitter con- 
flict with the Goveriimeiit made arrangements for Post-Graduate 
teaching and research. What are the main facts ? The Act 
of 1904 definitely requires that the Calcutta University should 
be a teaching University. In accordance with its provisions, 
arrangements for Post-Graduate instruction were made as soon 
as that*Act came into force. The Government of India at first 
viewed with sympathy the efforts of the University in this 
direction. For some reason or other that sympathy gradually 
changed into indifference and indifference into hostility. A 
strong and influential Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the teaching activities of the University. That Committee 
presented a unanimous rei)ort. The Goverumeut of India inti- 
mated that they would be prepared to give their sanction to the 
^commendations of the Committee if the Senate accepted them. 
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The Senate approved of the scheme and the or^nisation for Post- 
Graduate teaching came into being. How then can it be said 
that the Vice-Chancellor alone is responsible for the development 
that has taken place ? It is not necessary to be exceptionally 
talented to understand that in this imperfect world nothing can 
be done without monc 3 ^ While money was not wanting for the 
unnecessary creation of new Uiiivorsitics — nothing was available 
for the premier University of India. Not only the Government 
of India did not help the University, but it refused to allow it to 
help itself. The Government rejected the proposal for increas- 
ing the examination fees. At this junctui'c an important change 
of scene took place. The Government of India made their exit. 
The Government of 13engal entered, looking very agreeable and 
smiling most pleasantly. So bland was the smile that even a 
sedate man like Sir Nilratan Sircar was captivated. The out- 
look seemed to be bright and hopeful. This was in February, 
19£]. But in February, 1 9:^*2, the smile most unaccountably 
was changed into a frown, and a few days later in March, came 
the famous outburst. March is, no doubt, a season of thiinilcr- 
storms, but so sudden a thunder clap on the veiy first day of Ihe 
month was scarcely exjiected. ‘‘Thoughtless expansion/’ “almost a 
criminal act,” exclaimed the Minister of Education I But inspite of 
this indictment, the Vice-Chancellor is not in the prisoner’s dock. 
On the contrary he happens to be in excellent company, in tluf 
company of no less a man than the renowned philoso])lH>r, 
Edward (Jaird. The result of his efforts to reform the University 
of Glasgow is thus stated by his biographers — “ There ensued 
a rapid and large development of teaching power in the Univir- 
sity. A great many lecturers and assistants were appoiuti <1, 
more subjects were taught, and the ways in which subjects comM 
be chosen and grouped for degrees arc now not easily iiuiuIk ’vd. 
Moreover, the influence exerted by the large younger staiT of 
lecturers and assistants upon both the Professors and the under- 
graduates is, to put it modestly, informing for the latter and 
stimulating for both.” By what strange mischance is it tliat 
what is praiseworthy in Glasgow becomes criminal in 
Calcutta ? * 

If, after the vituperation of March and July last, the money 
voted by the Council had safely arrived, it would have been some 
consolation. But it is not within sight, and we poor teachers of 
the University are still starving. There is a Bengalee sayinjj 
“Dog, wait in expectation until the month of PouJif rice will 
be given to you then.” The month of Fous is coming, f 
wonder whether the Minister of Education is going to give 
us rice then. 

Why the letter of the 23rd August was written is a mys- 
tery. The best course for the Government would have 
as Principal Bose suggested at the time, to send the rep^ 
of the Accountant-General to the University with the 
that necessary action might be taken. If the object of 
Qovernment really was to improve the financial position o 
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University, they committed a sad blunder in writing a letter 
like that. If, on the other hand, their object was to humi- 
liate the University, they have admirably succeeded in achieving 
that purpose. I have heard people asking why the University 
could not accept the conditions of the Government, some of 
which at any rate were not unreasonable. The answer is that 
they could not be accepted because they are presented as an 
ultimatum. No self-respecting body that values its freedom 
can tamely submit to dictation. Sir, they in the Ministry of 
Education would do well to study Psychology a little. They 
will then understand that it is not easy for a self-respecting 
man or a self-respecting body of men to accede to demands 
made at the \yo\\\t of the bayonet. 

Although the University c^innot sell its birth right for a 
mess of pottage, we are not obstructive in spirit and are not 
unwilling to do what we can, to put our house in order. Of 
our own motion, we have in the budget rules adopted most of 
the suggestions of the Aecountant-Gencral. There has been a 
large rednetion of cx]Hm<litnre in the Post-Graduate depart- 
ment. The Government has absolutely no cause of complaint 
now. Then why keep up the strife any longer ? As 1 said on 
a former occasion, if th<*rc be good will and an honest desire to 
settle differences, the whole ditUenUy can be easily surmount- 
ed within a short time. Where there is a will tlici'e is a way. 
Eliminate personal considerations, do not ask to humiliate the 
University, and there will be no further ditFicuIty. I appeal to 
the Minister of Education to take a broad statesman-like view 
of the whole ipiestioii and to remember that the progress of a 
country depends more on University education of tlio right 
type than on primaiy education. I cannot think that the 
Minister of Kducation really wishes to go down to ])Osterity as 
the man during whose time the (-aleutta irniversity was ruined. 
The policy lie is pursuing is dangerous. It has brought him 
to the very verge of the inexpiable sin of killing his own ahna 
water ^ the greatest University rf India. It is to be hoped 
that he will l>e i^aved from this disgrace even at the eleventh 
hour. 

Eai Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose I very much regret I 
have not been able to agree in many of tiio findings of iny col- 
leagues. Therefore, 1 cannot support the resolution which has been 
moved. In the first place, wliat appears to me the most regrettable 
thing is that the Committee got an opportunity to improve the 
relations between this University and the Government and it 
has let that opportunity slip. Next, the line of action which 
the Committee has I'ecommended to the Senate for adoption is 
one which, in my opinion, is further widening the gulf, and the 
very strained relations between the (larties will make it impos- 
BiWe to advance tbe cause of higher education in the province. 
So much has been said abont the conditions of the gritnt that I 
fball make only a few observations on that matter. The grant 
IS conditional. Every grant made for any purpose is almost 
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invariably conditional. The grants which the Oovernment of 
India has hitherto made to the Calcutta University, or the grants 
which we have received from private {)ersons, were all subject to 
certain conditions which we never liesitated to accept. The 
Committee have advised us to reject the grant, because it is 
conditional. But there is nothing in the conditions which 
makes the grant unacceptable. In the first place, in the (Gov- 
ernment letter the advice has been given, which is based on the 
report of the Accountant-General who finds certain irregularities 
in the system of our keeping accounts, framing budgets, and 
recording Proceedings, that our system of keeping accounts 
should be put in o^er. Therefore the Government imposes 
the condition that the accounts should be kept properly 

and our house should bb put in order. This is at least 

one of the few conditions. Now, as regards the balance 
sheet and the proceedings, so far as the conditions are 

concerned, we have already adopted certain budget rules 
which, I think, for the most part comply with many 
of those conditions, so that I do not think there is 
any cause for (piarrel between us and the (Tovernment in 

this matter. In all fairness it must be said that the 
irregularities and tlio defects noticed by the Accountant- 
General, ill spite of the pleatlings of tho Committee and the 
arguments put forward in defence, do exist, and it is only 
reasonable to accept certain budget rules whereby we can put 
our house in order. You should not incur any expenditure for 
further expansion of the University until your finances have 
improved. I take that as a friendly hint. Kvery friend will 
give that advice — until your finanecs have improved you should 
not expand. What is the harm ? It is simple trutli and no 
body can deny the sojiuidness of the suggestions which have 
been made by the Government. Now, did we give proper 
attention to this matter ? I do not think we did. For this 
reason let us see how our funds stood in 1908. Wc had a 
surplus. Our income went on increasing until 1918 wheo we 
had a deficit. Of course, we did incur expenditure without 
giving proper attention to our sources of income. Neither any 
institution nor any person ought to incur expenditure without 
the means. This is one of the conditions of the Governineiit. 
Out of two lacs and fifty thousand Rupees, pay the staff and the 
fees of the examiners. This is a condition which the ^ Govern- 
ment has imposed. I do not think we can raise any objection to 
it. The Committee have dealt with the ground of the Accountant- 
General who makes the Post-Graduate department mainly 
responsible for the deficit of the University. The Post-Graduate 
system came into existence in 1917. We had more than ^ 1®®® 
of Rupees as surplus ; at the end of that year the surplus came 
down to 19 thousand Rupees. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor;:— Do not take every- 
thing on trust. 
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Bai Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose : — He is an expert 
Sir. In 1918 there was a surplus but there was a debit 
balance of Rupees 38 thousand. Next year the debit balance 
increased to one lac and in the year following it swelled 
still. If that is so^ can we say conscientiously that in 
managing our finances of the Post-Graduate department we 
were very prudent in our action ? Did we examine carefully 
what our income was 7 Of course there was the point that 
the Government ought to have come to the help of the 
Post-Graduate department. But the question is, did not we 
receive any assurance with reference to the allocation of certain 
funds upon which alone we should depend 7 

Mr. Jnanraiuan Banerjea: — ^Ncver. 

Dr. Bose; — They put* it down that we must not depend on 
them. 

Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee : — That is your view of the 
matter. 

Dr. Bose : — I leave th.at point. Then there is one 
matter and it is that the Committee have accused Govern- 
ment of not helping the University for raising the exami- 
nation foes of the students. When this proposal was 
brought before the Senate, it was my privilege to 
oppose it, although the opposition was in a minority and the 
majority carried it. After that a very strong agitation was set 
on foot all over the country and there were also protests in the 
papers, against the action of the Senate. The agitation was 
carried on all over the province. Can you blame the Government 
in refusing the proposal of the Senate in deference to public 
opinion ? These are some tx)ints in the findings of the Committee, 
in which I do not agree. There is another matter — the 
Committee ought to have come to a constructive conclusion 
instead of coming to the conclusion that we should reject the 
Government Grant. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor : — No, we have not 
rejected it. 

Dr. Bose : — The Committee should have made some friendly 
suggestions as to how to meet the present deficit. This I think 
is what we exjiected of the Committee. Before the Senate accepts 
this resolution, I would simply ask for the assurance how the 
deficit is to made up. Otherwise, it would not be wise for 
the Senate to adopt this course. 

Rev. Dr. J. Watt: — What will be the position of the 
Senate if the resolution is accepted in the terms in which Sir P. 
C. Ray has proposed it 7 Does it mean that the grant will be 
refused on the conditions offered ? ^ 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor I am not in the 
secrets of the Government of Bengal. Why assume that if the 
Senate were to say that it is not prepared to accept the condi- 
tions, the Government of Bengal would say— here is the rifle at 
your head and we would sboot you down ? 
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Rev. Dr. G. Howells : — I am sorry Dr. Chiini Dal Bose docs 
not see his way to accept the main contentions of the report. It 
is undoubtedly a sound principle that no institution should 
spend money beyond its income. That applies to individual 
institutions and also to Government. When we hear that the 
Government of Bengal has a deficit of some 87 lacs, and 
when it comes to us with a very superior air and seeks to chastise 
us for tlie few lacs that we have gone beyond our income, it is 
only human nature to reply — Physician heal thyself.” At any 
rate it does not strike me that the Government of Bengal is in a 
strong position there. As to the conditions, I first thought that 
they might bo accepted by the University with a little protest. Hut 
the more I studied the matter and tlie more it was discussed on the 
Committee, the more it became perfectly clear to mo tliat there 
was a spirit behind these conditions that was really dangorouij 
to our existence as an autonomous institution. We have these 
conditions to-day. Accept them and to-morrow the condiiions 
will bo much more rigid. In order to get rid of the temporary 
difficulty should we yield and go against the best traditions of 
University administration all over the World ? Instead of ivniain- 
ing an autonomous institution should the University become a 
department of the Government? At any' rate, as educationists, 
we should feel very little interest in being simply^ a Governmenl. 
Department. The conditions and s|)ecially the spirit behind them 
are against the traditions of progressive Universities all over the 
World. In view of all the facts )>laced before you in tlie 
report, can a single autonomous University of standing in ilic 
Western World, for instance, accept conditions of this kind ? 
Oxford and Cambridge would certainly reject them willvjitl 
hesitation and say — Wo will go on as an iiitdlicMViil. 
institution rather than yield to conditions of this kind.” 1 
admit we shall be in difficulty. But it seems to me that we 
shall have a great deal more of public sympathy than hitherto, 
when the facts will become known after the publication of this 
re])ort. 1 do not think for a moment that the people of Bengal' 
will consider that we have done our duty if we sell our birth 
right in this matter. When Sir P. C. Kay s])oke of the 
possibility of appealing to the people of Bengal and going 
from door to door with the Vice-Chancellor at the heatl of Mie 
procession, I noticed there was a little smile, yet the University 
must have real national support. Its defence must lie based on 
the support of the people. We, Welsh people for in.sfcanccj 
look back with pride when more than 50 yeart ago the tirst 
University College was established in Wales ; it was a feature of 
. real pride to us that one-fourth of the population contributed 
their mite or something bigger than their mite to the foundation 
of what was known at that time as the " University College 
of Wales.” Surely rather than become a mere department o 
Government with all its red tafie, with all its political expedient 
and intrigues, we would rather go from door to door. ^ 
yield to humiliating conditions. We are here to maintain t e 
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great principles that are associated with University life^ 
and it must be recognised that when a University becomes a 
department of 6overiiment« things are too often decided from 
the standpoint not of education but of political expediency. 
Such an atmosphere is fatal to the real educational character of 
our institution or of any similar institution. Therefore, while I 
deplore the diflScuIties of the position, I am strongly against 
Felling our convictions. It will be a betrayal of the great trust 
imposed on us as a University, if we yield, and with no small 
regret I have come to the conclusion that we have no alternative 
but to refuse the conditions. 

Sir Asntosb Chaudhuri I accord this resolution my 
whole-hearted support. I regret there has been a dissentient 
voice with regard to it. I fear my honoured friend has not 
very carefully studied the report, so carefully as it deserves to 
be studied. Tlie recommendations are set out in the report 
and 1 do not find there is such recommendation as referred to by 
him. Conditions ought not to be imposed without consideration 
Conditions may destroy the authority of the institution. Autho- 
rities are cited in the report itself in support of this view. The 
Government has laid down various conditions. Do you think the 
University is devoid of common sense that it sanctions schemes 
for which there is no money forthcoming? There is no 
ground for such complaint. In February, 1922, our letter said 
mone^^ was not needed for new work to he undertaken. Is it con- 
ceivable that the Government should have misunderstood it ? 
We say there is so much in deficit. We do not want money for 
new schemes. We wanted money to meet the deficit. We said 
it was required to meet liabilities which have been already 
incurred. Is there any indication in the letter, any ground for 
sii.specting that it was intended for any other purpose ? Has 
there been anything said or done by the University since 
that time which indicate.s that we wanted to expand the 
Post-Graduate or any other scheme? There is no justice 
in the complaint ni.ade by my friend Dr. Chunilal Bose. 
Why are we forgetting the change which has taken place 
so far as the constitution of the University is concerned? 
When I came out from England after finishing my career 
in the Cambridge University I thought our system de- 
fective. The Calcutta University was said to have been 
founded upon the basis of the London University. I examined 
that statement, I remember having spoken in the Albert Hall 
whenFl likened the Calcutta University to a cabbage. In those 
days the Calcutta University was very much like a cabbage 
— one of the quickest and completest of vegetables without 
much substance. So far as the London University was con- 
cerned they had elected Fellows. I described the Fellowship 
here as the last rag of dignity in the gift of the Crown. That 
was one of the reasons which I believe led the Government to 
say, ^*we shall allow the graduates of Calcutta to'elect.” I am one 
of the four Graduates who were elected at the very first election. 
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The complaint in the country was then that the Calcutta Uni. 
versity was not a teaching University but merely an examininf; 
University. In 1904, in February, during Lord Curzon’s time, the 
UniverEity Act was enacted and the Act received sanction in 
March of the same year and the University was coverted into a 
teaching and research University. We were asked to frame 
regulations under that Act, — I was a member of the Senate 
then. We did our best to frame regulations but we were late. 
Without extending the time the Government disregarded the 
resolutions as framed by us as they were incomplete and appointed 
a Committee for the purpose of framing the regulations. 
Chapter XI of the llegulations says that there ehall he PojtU 
Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science. Grants came from Lord 
Curzon. From 1904 to 1910 and 1911 we received grants. 
Then question arose what was to be done about Post-Graduate 
Studies. The matter was referred by the Government to a 
Committee called the Post-Graduate Committee. In 1916 the 
Post-Graduate Committee made its report. The Government 
wanted it to be placed before the Senate and the 8en.ate 
approved of that report. The Government then sanctioned 
that scheme. The report set out the details of the work that 
was being done. The Government having sanctioned this 
in September, 1917, the University established Post-Gradualo 
teaching. Now I ask — was Post-Graduate teaching established 
without the sanction and support of the Government? If we 
have sinned by taking up the work, we have sinned at the 
instigation of the Government. But we have not sinned and we 
claim to have done good work with the sympathetic support of 
Government. We ex])ected the Government to support us. Wc 
made frequent appeals. When these appeals were made, was 
there a straightforward refusal at any time ? There were 
ambiguous replies — " your appeal will be considered in connection 
with other educational requirements.^’ This is the way 
they went on putting us off. In the meantime, you know 
what happened. New Delhi is being erected, but there is no' 
money for the Calcutta University. We asked for money for 
a good Chemical Laboratory for the Presidency College, but 
no money was forthcoming although there was plenty of money 
for the ball room at Belvedere called the ''Darbar Hail.” 
apprehended and the Government knew very well that during 
1919 and 1920 there would be a deficit. The reason for the 
deficit is fully set out in the report. There was a leakage of 
University questions which involved ns in Iosif to the extent of 
60 thousand Rupees. That was unforeseen. Then 
the Non-co-operation movement and our fees fell off. Tne 
University pointed out that owing to the Non-co-operation 
ment the fees had fallen off. There were protests that we naa 
exaggerated the effect of the movement. We had not done 
A careful note was made to show how the matter stood, wnic 
has not been challenged by any one. The University 
expected tha^ their income would continue to grow but 
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Non-co-operation movement sapped our strength. We believed 
that financial Iielp would be forthcoming from the Government 
but it did not come. We have starved, but have not ceased 
to live. The University will live long and live to grow and 
bring glory to the country. What we have said in the report 
now before you is this. We have asked the Government — will 
you kindly give us help? We want your help. What are the 
conditions to be im])osed ? Can the Government say — we pay so 
much to you but you must not teach the Vedanta, or the 
Quoran ? Cut down such and such branches of study. Can it 
claim to have that right ? We ask — Is money forthcoming to 
give effect to the Act? We regret this has been lost sight of. 
1 am tempted to cite the case of a big Zemindar who did not 
grudge laying lacs in litigation but curtailed his fish allowance 
of six annas a day. As for a friendly talk with the Minister, 
which has been suggested, what will be the friendly talk about 7 
Friendly talks are sumetimes effective. They are particularly 
effective in domestic affairs. The boudoir is a very desirable 
place for settling domestic disputes. Hut with regard to public 
matters, a private conference has never jiroved to be useful. I 
refer Kai Haliadur Dr. Chunilal Hc»sc to the policy enunciated by 
Mr. Herbert Fisher as Minister cd Kdiication of Great Britain, 
which has liceii <juoted with approval by the Royal Commis- 
sion : — ‘‘ No one appreciates more fully than myself the vital 
itn])ortai]ee of preserving the lihertv and autonomy of the Uni- 
versities within the general linos laid down under their constitu- 
tion. The State is, in my opinion, not competent to direct 
the work of education ainl disinterested research which is 
carried on by Universities, and the responsibility for its conduct 
must rest solely ^Yith their Governing Bodies and Teachers. 
This is a principle which has always heen observed in the 
distribution of the funds which Government has voted for sub- 
sidising tJniversity work ; so long as 1 have any hand in shap- 
ing the national system of education I intend to observe this 
principle. ” 'rhis is exactly what we are saying, I refer you to 
another i)assage quoteil from the n^port of the Royal Commission 
by Sir llarcourt Butler in the Coiivoeation address delivered by 
him on the Ith November, 1 as Chancellor of the University 
of Allahabad : — That the attempt of the State to control opinion 
in the Universities and Colleges broke down in ltiS8, and was never 
revived, is a great fact that has distinguished our University sys- 
tem frgm that of France and Germany. It is a precious part of our 
intellectual and moral heritage as a nation. If there were any 
danger that grants of public money would lead to State interference 
with opinion in the IJnivcrsities, it might bo the less of two 
evils that they should decline in efiicienoy, rather than lose their 
independence* in order to obtain adecpiate means. Bnt the ways 
of thought and ^feeling of the modern British Community are 
hostile to any development in the direction of State control of 
the academic spiriti and the public grants alreaily enjoyed by the 
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old Scottish and new English Universities have not led to Statn 
interference with opinion and tendency in those Institutions.’' 
We ask the same to be done in our ease. We are living from 
hand to mouth. This state of things is not confined to the poor 
Calcutta University alone but exists also in bigger Universities, 
Has it ever been suggested to the English Universities that 
money was to be (laid to them upon similar conditions ? sir 
Alfred Ewing, Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the Universitv 
of Ediuburgli, while dealing with the question of a Resorvo 
Puiul in a University, said : — “ I have yet to find the University 
which builds up a reserve fund, as a submarine cable eoinpany 
builds up a reserve for the renewal of ils cables, knowing that 
some day or other the crisis must come. Onr poverty has niade 
us oppdrtnnists ; we live from hand to mouth. Prnbably we 
are right to concentrate on ))resetit efficiency — to take no 
thought for the morrow. If saving can be carried out onlv at 
the cost of usefulness we do well not to save.” Do they siilTer 
from want of intelligence ? IlnremuM-atic interference is fre«juont- 
ly jiettifogging and stupid red-fapism, as the Timea once suM. 
Should we not be congratulated on our loyalty to the I'niversitv? 
Should Oovernnient raise a false issue and come and say lliaf 
we must build a re.serve? They know that as const ituted wp 
cannot now build it up so far as our fees are concerned. The 
Sadler Commission says that fee income is precarioii.^. It niusti 
vary from year to year. When we wanted to raise it (Sovci ninpiit 
felt it should yield to piildic clamour against it and did not let 
us raise then. On their suggestion the tuition fees of tia* I’ost- 
Graduate classes have been raised. Hut the conscience oi ; he 
Government sleeps from time to time. The Uoveriimeiit con>idi*r- 
ed our proposal for increasing the examination fees as a desiiv lo 
slaughter the innocents. I doubt if I made a wise siiggothni 
while talking with a meiiiker of the Executive Council .some years 
ago at Simla that an Indian should be made the ^liiiisteroi 
Education in the lmp*rial Government, because education was $ 
matter essentially ours. I tbought then that was the best thin*: 
to do. 1 do not know 1 should be prepared to support tlwit in 
its entirety now, because! an Knglish graduate carries with lii^n 
the traditions of his Ahna Mafer, I regret ni.^tters now under 
disciissifm shoidd have taken siicli an acrimonious turn. 1 
there may be invisible hands in the matter, but although (^ho^‘ts 
may be abroad they avoid open day light. I think it is our duty 
to sui)port this report. I beg that you will accept the report 
which has to-Jay been presented to ^'ou. 

Mr. K. K. Chanda : — We know the Minister cannot 
any money without the sanction of the Council. I <k) not 
know how the Minister has taken that attitude about ini posini? 
conditions. There was no di-scussion about it at the time* 
also find that he has made a dcviatioii^f in res|Jonse to our app^ 
for meeting the deficit of five lacs, only half that amount ^ 
been voted and the Minister directs us to pay the salan 
of the teachers at once. 
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Mr. Framatlianath Baneijee : — Out of composBion ! 

Mr. Chanda : — I do not know how the Minister directs 
that out of the grant of two and half lacs the teachers 
and the examiners should be paid at once. I do not know how 
the matter stands. After all, the conditions are imposed by the 
representatives of tlic jieople not by the Rurcaueraey. My friend 
Dr. Haidar seemed to have doubt whether the Minister was the 
representative of the people. Ik it a sound thing to say that it 
is safe to place the University under the Government ? Well, 
Sir, we are^old there is a responsible Government in this country 
now. Some people believe it and some say it is only the first 
instalment. 1 find some difficulty in distinguishing it. Every 
student of constitutionnl history knows that to make responsible 
Government suceessrul in the eountry, there should be two 
parties, one for the Government and the other, the Opposition. 
What is done by one party, is undone by the other party. Once 
you make cdueatinn a part of })olitics, the result will be disastrous, 
br. P. C. Hay has placed before you ojiinions of several disting- 
uished people. I only hope onr first Minister of Education will 
accept these authorities. You will find other opinions also 
quoted. Sir Asutosh ('haudhuri has said that the Government 
of India sanctioned the scheme. So it was morally bound to 
support the scheme. liord Chelm.^fonl himself supported it and 
so also did Lord llonaldshay. The Commission also recommended 
that an immediate grant should be made to the University 
towards the maintenance of the Post-Graduate department. 

Is the University to blame then ? Is it our fault that the 
Government has not helped us ? 

Mr. Herambachandra Maitra 1 am sincerely grateful to 
our friend Dr. Chunilal Hose for having forcibly presented 
to the Senate his view of the case. There is no life where 
there is no difference of opinion. !Mny 1 invite the attention 
of the Senate to one fact of vital imi^ortance which has been < 
pressed upon our attention and which, 1 am sorry to find, 
has been lost sight of by my distinguished friend ? It is 
a report of the Accountaiil -General, upon which is b.*ised the 
grave charge that the financial administration of the University 
has been anything but sati.sfaetory. This makes it necessary for 
us to consider the report very carefully. The Accountant- 
General has stated that three lacs out of a total deficit 
of five lacs and a half is due to causes over which the 
University had no control. Shall we be far wrong iu coming 
to the conclusion that the Government, in declaring the 
financial adniinistm^tion of the University to be unsatisfactory 
on acconiit of a deficit which has Ueii so largely due to 
causes beyond our control, laboured under preconceptions of 
which it was unable to divest itself in dealing with this question ? 

It is quite clear that it lias not viewed things in the dry light 
of truth. If only the Government had followed the ordinary 
ptocedure of sending the report of the Aceouiitaiit-Genenil to the 
Syndicate and waiting for its reply before giving judgment, 
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there would have been no occasion for this most unhappy 
controversy, which no body laments more than I. It is most 
desirable that there should be a friendly understanding between 
Government and the University. We are not free from short- 
comings. We are human beings and ours is a human institution. 
But let us place the report of the Accountant-General 
and the reply of the Committee side by side, and say whether 
it is just to base a charge against the University on that report. 
My learned friend said that he was unable to give his support, to 
the views of the Committee in spite of its* pleadings. But I find 
no ‘‘pleadings” in the Committee’s criticism of tlie statements 
made by the Accountant-General. I find an array of facts drawn 
up in a manner which made me recall to mind Lord Morlcy’s 
pronouncement on Burke’s Rejwrt on the Lnrds^ Journals, I may 
now cite the Committee’s reply to the charge so often brought 
against us by the public that the University has been lavish in 
expenditure. T see not far from me a friend who on one occasion 
advised us to economise in order that we might get out of 
the difficult situation in which we are now placed. Very sound 
advice. And what has the University doiu* ? It deelan*d its readi- 
ness to economise before ant/ critieiHht husfite or J'nvndlif emnnnhti 
from the Bengal Government The Regisirar said in liis letter 
of the I4th February last to (iovt?rnincnt : “It is neeessarv to 
point out that no fresh liabilities are being incurred. Wherever 
practicable, vacancies on the staiT have not been tilled up; 
when it has been found absolutely neeessai y to till up a vacancy, 
a {lerson has been appointed for the shortest pns.sihle term, and 
on the lowest pay acceptable.” It is much to be regretted 

that in spite of this we should be repeatedly told that 

thb University has gone on increasing expenditure and doe« not 
agree to cut down expenses. My friend Dr. Hose says that 
whenever there has been a grant of inouey, conditions iiavo 
been imposed. We are willing to accept conditions coiihisteiit 
with self-respect. Government officers are deputed to examine 

our accoiiiits, and they audit the accounts year after year for 

ten mr>nths in the year. In spite of this we are asked to send 
accounts to the Government every inontli. To do tliis would be 
to convert the University into a depart men t of the Secretariat. 

I wish to say a word on the post-graduate classes 

maintained by the University, from the point of view of Indian 

teachers. My illustrious friend Sir P. C. Ra}\ I***® ? 

out a case for the Science College with great ability. I 
I ought to say something for the University classes in Arts. 
I once drew the attention of my lq|rncd friend Mr. James to Ibe 
l^ct that the noblest sentences in Plato’s Republic read liW 
translations of the Upanishads-, and he said it was the duty 
Indian scholars to point out these coincidences of the nes 
thought of the East with the teachings of great v\ cfitw 
thinkers. Wc Indian teachers have something to say o" 
relations of the literature of our eoiiiitry to the literature o 
West — we have something to say on the transccndentalisi^ 
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Germany, England, and America from the Indian point of view. 
The University post-graduate classes liave proved an incentive 
to work on these lines for many of us. They have created 
opportunities of useful work for ns which we did not before 
enjoy. 

We are grateful to the Committee for its thorough investiga- 
tion of the questions involved. But ] am constrained to say I 
wish certain passages of thelioport had been omitted or altered. 

I confess 1 do not like the reforenee to inflated salaries and hill 
allowances. If penjde in high places throw' off the mantle of 
dignity in which they ought always to be clothed^ w'c as an 
academic body ought not to imitate their example. 

Mr. Jnanranjan Banexjea:— The poet has sung— 

** Strange was the sight and smacking of the time, 

And long we gazed, but satiated at length. 

Came to the ruins. ” 

I am reminded of these lints in connection with statements 
made about the iinnnces of the University by members of the 
Bengal Legislative C'ouncil, by the Accountant- General and 
the Minister for Education, as well as the Kai Bahadur for 
whom 1 have great rcsjKM't and estpein. I listened very patiently 
to the utterances of the Bai Bahadur, just as 1 very carefully 
studied tlie utterances of the mem hers of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, and the Minister for Kdueation, and tlie Keport of the 
Accountant-Genei-al. The more 1 have studied these, the more. 
Sir, has the feeling been brought home to me, that, in the words 
of the poet, we have witnessed .strangi* spectacles and seen strange 
sights. The first attack that was made by the Minister for 
Education on this University, w'as made when there was no 
occasion for it, as his department had not been attacked. The 
Minister is ex])ectcd to be on the defensive only when his depart- 
ment is attacked, but strangely enough, on this occasion he went 
out of his W’ay to attack the University and charge us with 
"criminal and thoughtichs expansion of the Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment,” without any occasion for it. Again, when the proposal 
for the appointment of a Committee to look into the finances of 
the University w*as made in the Bengal Legislative Council, a 
member of the C'otincil went the length of saying that it had 
been alleged that there were members of the Post-Graduate staff 
who were not equal to their work. Again, another member of 
the Council said there w'cre Post-(iraduate teachers who had nei- 
ther the knowledge nor the training necessary for teaching their 
subjects. He also said that the unusually high i)ereentBge of passes 
at the Matriculation Kxamination revealed an abnormal state of 
things, as if sickness was the normal condition and a large per- 
centage of failures was eonsec|ncntIy normal. Sir, such state- 
ments were fraught with the gravest consequences, and strange 
indeed is the sight we sec and have been seeing for some time. 
Later on, another strange scene oi'tencd. The Accountant-General 
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wrote a report containing statements of an erroneous character. 
The Report now before the Senate fully shows that in connection 
with the llamtaiiu Lahiri Fund and other things, the Accountant- 
General has made erroneous statements, and yet, the Minister 
for Education, without waiting to hear what we have to say 
|)as8ed judgment on us to the effect that the tinaucial adminis- 
tration of the University has been anything bnt satisfactory. 
Sir, what shall I say ? When I consider the Rai Bahadur’s utter- 
ances, I am fully confirmed in my belief that we are seeing 
strange sights. 1 yield to none in my loyalty to Government, 
not even to the Rai Bahadur. You may ask me why I have 
singled him out. Because, Sir, as ox-Sheriff of Calcutta he is a 
most prominent citizen. I claim that though like him I am loyal 
to Government, and niulcr unto Cmtar the things that aic CsesarV, 
I render unto God the things that are God’s. Now, loyalty lo 
truth is loyalty to God, and hence, if it is necessary, (fii *anv 
occasion, in the interest of truth, to criticise Government, I am 
bound to do so. The Rai Bahadur has said that the Report of 
the Accountant-General is that of an expert, and therefore ouglit 
to be accepted. But cxircrts are human beings, and to err is 
humsin, and the Accmintant-General is not an exception to tliat. 
This has been conclusively proved in the Hej)ort of the Con}n)ittec 
now before the House. Then again the Hai Ihdiadur l.ns said 
that the Government of India possibly refused to enhance tl.p 
fees for tho Matriculation and thi» Intermediate Examinations, 
because there was a popular clamour against it. Hut T ask the 
Rai Bahadur — Does he mean to hold tlie view that whatever llui 
people clamour for is right — and Government should therefore 
accept the views of the people on every occasion? Then J^ir, it 
follows according to his logic tlisit as the Non-co-o] erati' ri 
movement was supported by a large sectif^ii of the popular i<'n, 
Government should have associated itself with this luoveniei^t so 
that the Government might go down to {osterity em- 
blazoned in letters of gold, with those of the Non-co-opi lalidn 
party. The Rai llahadiir will at once see the absurdity of his 
contention. Again, the Rai Bahadur has said that nil grant.^ arc 
conditional. But he has forgotten that there are conditions and 
conditions. The Minister for Education has laid down condi- 
tions, the acceptance of which would deal a death-blow to the 
freedom we possess as a corporate body, and to the rights which 
we enjoy as a University under the existing Acts. As an illns- 
tration of this, I refer to the condition that wc should send every 
month an account of our receipts and expenditure to Governincnt. 
Now, Sir, while I find that, in the West, distinguiBhed men have 
been fighting for the freedom of Universities, passages from 
whose writings have been quoted in the Repoit now befoic the 
House, the (70vernment of Bengal in the Ministry of Educsition 
wants to reduce the ('alcutta I'niversity to a condition or 
slavery and servitude. Hence^Fir, 1 say, with all the 
I can command — “ Better fifty years of Europe than a oycJe 
of Cathay.” 
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We have seen, Sir, the Government of Bengal in the Minis- 
try of Education putting the coping stone on the proud Babel it 
has been rearing, noton the plains of Shinar but on the plains of 
Bengal, by laying down corditions which will fetter our freedom, 
enslave us thoroughly and put an end to our rights as a corpo- 
rate body. J, therefore, most emphatically support the resolution 
moved by Sir P. C. Uay, for, believe me, the acceptance of such 
conditions aa have been laid down, not only is impracticable, so 
far as some particular one is concerned, but most undesirable, 
for no one should barter away his cherished rights for a certain 
amount of monev. Sir, the poet has said “ wi* came to the 
ruins.” It indicates the ruins of statesmanship to reduce 
the University to a state of slavery. As the University has 
problems of its own to face and solve, it must be granted a 
considerable measure of freedom and independence, for the 
University men are just the men fitted by their special know- 
ledge and experience to tackle such problems. Educational 
problems and connecttKl matters recpiive educational experts for 
their proper handling and this is a vision which all ought to see 
if the interests of the University are to be safe-guarded. 

Mr- Kbagendranatb Mitter read the following Sir, 
1. rise to speak with a sense of difHdeuce, because 1 am 
ill the unenviable ])osition of serving two masters. 
Wiiichcvcr side 1 may take in this debate I cannot avoid 
the motive of having an axe to grind. But 1 have a duty 
to those wlio elecled me. On an occasion like this when the 
very existence of the University is at stake, 1 shall not be 
justified in leoording a silent vote. But I cannot, however, say 
that the Jieport r»f the Committee is based on a very strong and 
incontestable proposition. Oiu* of them is that we must have 
education and the best amount of education. The other is that 
we must not tolerate interference from any outside authority. 
These two propositions will appeal to most people. They will 
appeal to me and 1 Iio|k* they will appeal to you. They are 
abstract jiropositions. But 1 w-oiild just suggest a little caution. 
Because, the report lias struck me as unsatisfactory in this that 
it presents only one side of the ease. This is very deplorable 
for the re.i.soii that all sides of the case must be represented in 
order that nothing may cloud our vision, also in order that we 
may have a dispassionate view of the case which is so very 
essential. The report gives tlie idea that the Government is 
guilty ,of a d(*rclictioii of duty. It has never given money, and 
our financial bankruptcy is entirely due to the fact that we are 
not receiving additional assistance from the Government. To a 
certain extent it is true. We may not agree with the view but 
the Government knows how much it can spend on education. 
1 do not see how we cai^void the conclusion that the Govern- 
nient of India left uimn the lurch, because our distinguished 
<Knintrymen made such munificent endowments for the Science 
College but the Government of India did not supplement their 
funds. I do not know why. But the fact is that. We have 
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not taken into account the difRciilties of the Minister of Jjduca- 
tion. When the burden of the bankruptcy of the Universitv 
fell upon the new Government of Ih>n^a1^ there was not much 
money at the disposal of llic Govorninent. Besides, there was 
a great volume of hostile opinion inside the Bengal Legislative 
Council, also outside of it, against the administration of the 
University. The INlinister of Education took tliat into account. 
Now, if I am permitted to review the history of Post-Graduate 
teaching in this University, I think it will be well to refresh 
oiir mind. The Government imposed the conditions and the 
Committee accepted it that there was no prospect of any grant 
from the Government in the near future. 

Mr. Girischandra Bose — The Senate did not accept it. 

Mr. Mitter — Allow me to proceed, Sir ; you will have 
your chance. The idea was in the mind of the Senators that the 
Post-Onvluate department should be self-supporting. 

The Hon’ble The Vice-Chancellor — No. 

Mr. Mitter — The lTnivei*sify wanted to enhance the exa- 
mination fees but the Government diil not agree. I do not 
know why. It may la* in deference to popular opposition. Or it 
may be due to the consideration that the Post-Grinliiatc Dopart- 
ment was based on conditions that the existing resources would be 
utilised for its maintenanee. Then, Sir, we liiul that as we were 
struggling, we won? expanding. The Government wariw'd 
us against expansion beyond our means, still we went on 
expanding, like the Frog in /Eso|»'s Kables till wc burst. Sir, 
you have got your limits. I cannot accept the recoin niendat ions 
of Sir P, Bay that the Science College .should be an ideal 
college and the Post-Graduate Department should be an ideal 
Department Iboiigb there is no fund at the disposal of the 
Government, 

I come now to the <|iie.stion cf State interference. The 
conditions attached to the Government Grant constitute, it is 
said, an undue interference with the freedom of the University 
and therefore wo cannot escape from the conclusion,” says 
the report, “that the acceptance of the conditions is not merely 
undesirable but impracticable.” Sir, this argument is more 
likely than the others, fur some people will make a pulilical 
capital ont of it. In tln*sc days of Non-co-operation and 
strikes a section of the public will only be too glad to claim 
a body like the University into their ranker: But Sir, that 
is all the more reason why we should think twice bciore 
taking such a momentous st<?p. Do the conditions really 
titnte a restriction of onr freedom as an academic body ? The 
learned speaker who preceded me examined the conditions 
in detail and it remains for 0 ae only to offer a few P*;”®** 
remarks. First, let me ask, do the Government condition^ 
imposed contemplate periodical insiiection by the 
Do they contemplate bureaucratic regulation ? Do 
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Government propose to define the courses of study for us ? 
Do they put any restriction on the appointment of the staff 
or on the freedom of opinion or relifrious or political creed 
of the , Lecturers. This — any one of these things — will 
constitute State interference and 1 should be the last person 
to suggest that the University should sell its academic freedom 
for a mess of pottage. All the conditions mentioned in the 
Government letter relate to control of finance. We should 
not expand, tl^ey desire, till our finances improve, we should 
not appoint any lecturer in anticipation of sanction, lest 
further financial liabilities should be incurred^ which we can 
not meet. Budget estimates should be prepared in time, 
so that the Senate may be able to exercise greater control 
on the funds of the University, the Board of Accounts should 
meet more frecjnently so that the autocratic methods of spen- 
ding money may be put an end to. All these conditions 
without exception relate to finanecs and not to any academic 
matter whatsoever. Conditions are always irksome, and I 
agree with the opinion which the Committee has quoted in its 
Report with approval, r/V., '^that with Government money given 
in large quantities will go Government control.’^ Again “ while 
Government money will have t*) be given to the Universities 
in large quantities and control exercised, such control means 
no more and no less than an assurance that the money is well 
and pro])erly sjient.’^ The writer in the “ Times Educational 
SupplemeiitV’ who has been quoted in the Report before us, 
thinks that this assurance can be secured without any derogation 
from the dignify of the University. 

1 shall refer to one other point and I have done. This is a 
])oint to whieli I refer w^ith considerable hesitation, for I am 
tiying to touch upon a legal aspect of the question before an 
assembly in the composition of which perh.ap8 the lawyer 
element preponderates. 

Sir Asutosh Ghaudhari No, we are only 20 out of oue 
hundred. 

Mr. Hitter : — What is lost in quantity is gained in 
quality. 

Sir Asutosh Ghaudhari : — We hojMj so. 

Mr. Hitter (eontinuing) : — Sir, I am referring to the 
legalit}’' of the refusal to accept the Government offer to help 
the University in its fiiinncial crisis. Are we justified in reject- 
ing ia?cuniary help from (loveriiinent, when that help is 
necessary to the very existence of the University ? My sub- 
mission is that we are not. If we can carry on without State aid, 
it is quite up to us to tell the Government — take off the condi- 
tions or take off the contribution. But if we cannot do without 
it, then I venture to thmk it is not open to us to reject the offer 
of help. The Oovernment of Bengal has granted us tw'o lacs 
and a hslf and promises to approach the Council for a further 
grant to wipe out our deficits. Can we afford to do without 
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these grants? The offer no doubt is hemmed in with conditions 
which^ let us admit for arguments sake, wo cannot accept! 
Is the University justified in spurning away the offer ? Sir 
you will be able to answer the question bolter. We are merclv 
managers of the University. But my contention is that the 
University has no right for the lime being. The University is 
a national in.stitution and not our personal property. So wlien 
we cannot manage it, let others come who can. If we find it 
beneath our dignity to accept the offer, those who will take 
our place may not be of the same view. In any case, the vote 
of the nation is necessary, before we can decide the question 
in the way in which we pro|Mjse to do it to-day. We have no 
power, 1 beg to point out, to shut up the University and go oiir 
ow'n way. It is a constitutional point which requires to he 
cleared up before we can record our vote for or against Sir P. {]. 
Bay’s proposal. 

Mr. Manmathanath Bay:— 1 cannot agree with Mr. 
Mitter. He is absolutely wrong when ho says that the (!oni- 
mittee is opposed to any interference. As I nad the report, the 
Committee is anxious that no outside authority should hamper 
the University in its work. Beyond this, the Committee did not 
go. Mr. Milter says that there was a great volume of ])iiblic 
opinion against the University and suggests that this oircinn- 
stance prevented the ^linistcr from making an adequatt^ grant 
to the University. I sliall read to you an extract from the 
official report of the proceedings of the Bengal Coniieil of the 
11th of July, 192-2, when the demand for the grant of :? laos 
and oO thousand Rupees to the University was under e«)nsiclerii- 
tion. Mr. S. N. Mallik, the present Chairman of the (‘oip- ra- 
tion, who must be taken to be a person in respunsible ])osition 
said: '‘To inv mind, as y*»u know, it is best to take inedioitu* in 
an empty stomach. Tiie b'niversity has been going with an 
empty stornaeii for four months, and this is just the lime wlfen 
. we can give a d op of medicine. It will do them gorid, for 

is it not a fact that the Uiiivereity has now come down ? Afu 
there not apparent signs of that ? Whether they are wilHni,' 
to say that or not, or whether tlieir friends here so ehnse to 
admit it or not, the fact is that they have come down. They 
have written a letter to say that they arc willing to expose 
all their accounts and give infonnation to yon. Why? B 
only because of the hunger that is there. There is no qiustion 
about, that. They are coming down, and ibis is just the tim« 
when we should give to them that help, fur, lifter all, wv aw 
the mightier body. It is the mighty who alone can he relenting* 
And who is mightier of the two ? We can be relenting to those 
who are smaller than ourselves. 'Phoy are now down on their 
knees and asking for money. Is this not the time when we 
can bo relenting?” I ask^ Mr. IMitter, is this the 
opinion to which he refers? *Uai Bahadur Chunilal Bose 
will no doubt appreciate the sentiment. There is the humiliating 
and unreasonable character of the conditions, but the Senate mu® 
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also spurn a grant when it is accompanied with such sentiment, 
such sense of duty, such sense of decorum, and such sense of 
decency on tho part of those who hold the purse at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Girischandra Bose : — 1 was of opinion that it would 
be more fitting if none of us, signatories to the report, spoke on 
this occasion. But one of the signatories has already spoken. 
The Beport contains everything tliat could be said. I liecame 
a member of the Senate when I was rather young, and I have 
grown pretty old in its service. All along I have been a little 
bit ot‘ a fighter. 1 did so fight on many occasions, even if 
single-handed, often without a secondiir. 1 have not yet got 
over that instinct of fighting. It is quite plain from the Report 
that 1 have signed. I have done it deliberately. My friend 
on the left (Dr. Chunilal Bose) lias offered opposition, which, I 
take it, is the sauce nf debates. I thank him heartily for 
giving an enzyme which has .«5et np tliLs fermentation. Every 
body seems to fall foul of my friend Bai Bahadur Dr. Bose. 

Bai Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose I never mind. 

Mr. Bose : — Everybody is taking his name, saying some 
thing against and very little for him. He in quite welcome to 
express his views and his suggestion is that we shall be in a 
critical position if we do not aecejit two and a lialf lacs which 
have been offered, and we may have to shut up the University. 
Both he and jMr. Mitter seem to have forgotten that the Act of 
Incorjiaration of 1857 has laid down clearly that the Senate ‘'shall 
have the entire management of and superintendence over the 
affairs, concerns and pro])erty of the said University.’' We can 
sell our assets, movable or immovable, if necessary. The Bai 
Bahadur need net be anxious as to bow we shall proceed in 
case the Government witlihohls any grant. 

Sir Asutosh Ghaudhuri : — The Government said that we 
could mortgage. 

Mr. Bose -We have so much [>ower. Louk at our 
limitations. Wo required by the same Act to submit 

accounts once a year to the Government for such examina- 
tion and audit as the GoYcniment may direct. We do submit 
accounts every year ; what more do they want ? If the 
Senate have gone beyond tlicir powers, 1 shall be the 
first to fight against the Senate. The Rai Bahadur is an 
estimable friend of mine 1 have a very great respect for him. 
Rut 1 must say that his fear iis to bow the University would 
be run, is perhaps due to his want of appreciation of what 
the sons of Beiignl are capable of. If we do not accept 
the Government grant I am sure we shall be able to run the 
University. If Dr. Kay goes out with the begging bowd, 
he will be able to capture all Bengal, even India. As for tho 
proposal to raise the examination fees, to wlii?h reference has 
been made, when it came before the Senate many members of 
the Senate spoke in favour of it, but an amendment was moved 
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bjr my humble self opposing the proposal, although my past 
experience was that perhaps it might fall through for the 
want of a seconder. I was fortunate to. get a seconder in my 
friend on the right. Dr. Ray, who is a friend of poor students. 
All the members voted against the amendment excc|)tin|r 
five. 

A reference has been made to the past history of the inaugu- 
ration of the Post-graduate Department, in respect of which 
the position taken up by me at the time has, it seems been 
much misunderstood. Then, as now, 1 consider, the said depart- 
ment to be the crown of the University, without which the Uni- 
versity will be a headless lifeless corpse ; wiiat I did oppose was 
not the creation of it, but its method of making the Post-graduate 
studies a close preserve of the University. Tlie colleges which 
had hitherto enjoyed the privilege were neednessly deprived of 
it to the detriment of their natural ambition for development 
and co-operation with the University. 1 take this opportunity 
of making a public declaration of my views to which 1 still 
adhere. 

Sir Nilratan Sircar : — I shall take only a few ‘minutes lo 
deal with one or two points which have been raised by some of 
my friends. It has been said by Pmfessor Mitter that the Post- 
Graduate Department has gone on expanding and expanding 
regardless of consequences. Rai Hahadtir Uhnnilal Rose also said 
that our expenditure has been increased witl.out any heed to our 
resources. I emphatically repudiate the charge that we framed our 
budget without a proper examination of the possible sources of 
our revenue. Rut all budgets are framed in anticipation of 
revenue and expenditure and ours were no exception. The deficit 
was caused by unforeseen circumstances beyond our control. 

While framing our budget we could not possibly anticipate 
that there would be a Non-co-operation movement next year 
that would deprive us of a large sura. The AceoiinUnt- 
General has justly held that at least three lacs out of tbc 
deficit of five and a half lacs wero due to causes over which the 
University had no control. 

There were also other causes, such as for instance— 

(1) the loss of revenue due to the starting of three 
Universities in the former jurisdiction of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; 

(2) the increase of expenditure on acqpunt of post-War 
condition ; and 

(3) the increase of expenditure on account of the 

of question papers. Any fair-minded critic would easdy 
that our deficit was due to other causes than bod adfoinidm^^ 
tf our finances. 

Then as to the conditions of the gift. There are eight of th®® 
in one set and six others in another, the latter being 
recommendation made by the Accountant-General. tJi 
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thcsei the fifth and eighth of the first set are the most important. 

I do not wish to discuss the humiliating fifth condition which 
has already received much attention at this meeting. But the 
eighth condition is simply impossible and impracticable. It runs 
thus : — *^A11 arrears of salaries and at least half the amount of the 
examiners’ remunerations amounting to Its. 1,75,000 up to the 
SOth June, should be forthwith paid.” I would remind the 
Senate that we received the letter containing this condition by the 
end of August. The accumulated ‘'all arrears of salaries” alone at 
that time would come up to close upon three lacs and over and above 
that we were to pay ‘‘forthwith” half the examiners’ remuneration, 
and all this out of a proposed gift of two lacs and a half. 1 am 
prepared to place the matter in the hands of Kai Bahadur Chunilal 
Bose and Professor Mittor for the purpose of giving effect to the 
conditions. It is in no refractory spirit that we reject the grant, 
but it is impossible to act according to many of the directions. 

Mr. Jatindranath Maitra Sir, at the fag end of this 
debate, 1 shall not detain you long. I like to draw the attention 
of the Senate to one particular pr>int which has up till now escaped 
the notice of the previous speakers. 1 would refer to the second 
I)aragraph of the letter from the Secretary, Government of Bengal, 
Education Department, — the letter which is the subject matter 
of discussion at the present moiiieiiL The letter says — “when 
the demand for a grant w'sis made in the Legislative ('oiincil, 
during the last July session, there was a strong feeding that 
it should be rejected, ” Sir, the foregoing statement seems 
to me not only not true, but it is rny personal impression that 
the truth is just the other way about. The pages of the 
Proceedings of the L(*gislativc (’ouncil embodying the discussion 
of this ])articular matter, which I have got in my hand just 
now, would corroborate my statement. I find there were only 
two members of the Legislative Council, namely, Mr. 
Rishindrauath Sarkar and Maulvi Fe.zl-ul-Hnq, who opposed 
the grant. Of the remaining members, several in number, who 
joined in the di^cussion, there was hardly any one who, 
in spite of his prejudices against the University, was not in 
favour of this particulax grant. Even Mr. S. N. Mallik, 
Mr. D. C. Ghosh, and a few others, who spoke many things 
against the University, were in favour of tins particular grant. 
Mr. Rishindranath Sarkar linally withdrew his motion. 
Maulvi Fdzl-ul-Huq also did the same and in doing so he 
distinctly stated that he had been round the House and talked 
with many of his Mahammadan friends — the majority of whom 
did not wish to wreck the University by starving their Alma 
Mater and that they would vote in support of the University. 
The Secretary, Education Department, however, writes, I think 
with the permission and knowledge of the Ilon’ble ^linister, 
“There was a strong feeling that if should be rejected. ” I 
have, however, stated the solid facts. How the Education 
Secretary arrived at this conclusion with the aforesaid premises 
1 would better leave to the judgment of the Senatoi-s assembled 
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here including lUi Bahadur Chunilal Bose and my particnlai- 
friend^ Professor Khagendranath Mitter. 

Sir, I was one of those who joined in the discussion, when 
the matter came up before the Legislative Council. There 
was a distinct feeling in the Council that the sum of Hs. 
2,50,000 should bo voted for ; I had not the slightest suspicion 
that any condition would be imposed and naturally thot>e 
members of the (Council, like my humble self, who took the 
side of the University there, cannot but feel not only 
humiliated but even insulted by the Minister of Education 
and his Secretary owing to the sudden imposition of several 
unacceptable conditions.^’ 

Dr. Bidbanchandra Bay:— Tne Rai Bahadur said that 
conditions should be imposed in every case of giant. Prof. 
Mitter raised the question of legality. We have got certain 
regulations to follow. One of the regulations of the Board 
of Accounts requires that the accounts should be sent ont'c a 
year and the Government demands monihly accounts. Are we 
justified in going against the regulations? 

Sir Prapiinllachandra Bay:— At this late hour and after 
the replies of Kev. Dr. Howells, Sir Asiitosh Chaudhiiri, Prin- 
cipal Maitra, Sir Nilrataii Sircar, and others, 1 need searcely 
say anything. So I conclude. We arc not to cry 
We are not Charity Hoys. We are not Oliver Twists. If we 
have useil strong language it is more in sorrow than in anger. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor : — It is now iiicumiicnt 
upon me to sum up this debate. 1 deeply regtvt that 1 have 
to ask for your indulgence to give me a hearing after von 
have listened to speeches for three hours. I do not diphno 
the difference of opinion which has been exliibited in tho 
course of the debate, and though 1 have sometimes hii'ii 
described as a rather strict disciplinarian as regards fime-iiiiiit', 
on this occasion I have given absolute liberty of sj^eech, 
because I strongly felt that the freedom of the debate should* 
be proportionate to the magnitude of the subject. 1 say in all 
sincerity that this is the greatest crisis in the history of this 
University, which 1 have witnessed during a |)eriod of 34 years 
that I have been privileged to sit round this table. Different 
men see the same subject in different lights, and I hope you 
will not consider me disrespectful if I were to set forth my 
views freely and without reserve. 1 feel that if 1 did not speak 
out what appears to me to be the essential truth, 1 would be 
guilty not only of disloyalty to ray Alma Mater, but of 
treason to my country. 

Let us go back for a inoiiieiit to the 15th Eebrnary, IJl’--* 
That evening, at 9 o’clock, on my return home iron* 
the University, I found a letter addressed to me hy^ the 
Minister of Education. It was marked confidential ’ 

I shall not accordingly i*ead it out. In short, it conlaiiied ® 
request that an application should be made by the University 
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to the Gorernment for lihancial aesiutance on a moderate scale . 
before the 15th February. It gave me just one day; then: 
was no time to convene a meeting of the Senate, - not even a 
meeting of the Syndicate. I confess frankly that my first 
impulse was to take full responsibility and reply that we did not 
intend to make an a|)plication for financial assistance.' You 
might ask mo, why I should ever have thought so. The 
events which had taken place in the preceding year had 
created such a deep impression on my mind that this, 1 admit, 
was my first impulse. You might ask me what had taken 
place during the preceding year. On the 5th February, 
li)21. Sir Nilratan Sircar, then Vice-Ch.ancellor, had 
directed the Registrrir to send applications to the (.Tuvernment 
of Bengal for financial assistance, after be had been 
favourably impressed by a conversation he had with the 
Minister of Education. I could not forget what had happened 
to those two applications. On the l5th November, nine months 
after the letters had been written, a reply had been received 
which, to say the least, was not calculated to inspire hope. The 
Government had pleaded bankruptcy. Apparently, bankruptcy 
is sinful when we are conccrnccl, but it seems to have a very 
different effect when people higher up are concerned. Tlie letter 
of the loth November, however, added that although the 
University had not sent any application for immediate financial 
assisUnee in its distress, still the Government would be 
prepared to consider such an application, if made. The letter 
indicated u (complete failure on the part of the authorities to 
appreciate that tiie University required funds to etirry on the 
work already undertaken, nam*.’ly, to pay the Post-Graduate 
teachers decently and to provide jiroper laboratories and work- 
shops for the Professors einployiKl in terms of the great trusts 
created by Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghose. 

This letter was on the wdiole a document of an extraordi- 
nary character, and if yon scan it, as I am afraid many of you 
have not done, you will now be able to realise its full significance. 
You will find it stated that the help so proposed would be 
given under certain conditions and subject to certain contin- 
gencies.” This was the first indication of a desire on the part of 
the (yovernnieiit to impose conditions in the event of a gram. 
The University had made applications to the Government 
after the Vice-Chancelli>r had felt impresseil by his con- 
versation with the Minister of Education. What was the 
result? We were told after nine months had elapsed that the 
Government were not prepared to consider the questions raised. 
On the other hand, when they received the report of the Board 
of Accounts which surveyed the whole situation and stated 
what the probable deficit would be at the end of the financial 
year, 1921-22, they recommended that we should renew our 
application in January with fuller details— as if ” details” 
were not already in their possession. 
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In these circumstances, I admit, iny original impulse was to 
write and say that we did not desire to apply. If I hsid done that, 
prol^bly all this controversy, all this unpleasantness would have 
been avoided, lint surely the responsibility was great. I did 
not also fully realise why it was expected that the application 
must be sent within 24 hours. The application was, however, 
drawn up and forwarded on the 14tli February, 19 !2. That is 
the ill-fated application which has led to all this controversy. 
Remember, then, the letter of the i4th February was sent on 
invitation. The matter was. as required by the Regulations, 
reported to the Syndicate at its next meeting. The Syndicate 
approved of the action which had been taken. We waited and 
waited. Patience has its limit. We waited. T!ie Budget 
estimates of tlie Bengal Government were produced, and netxl 
I say that not one single farthing was proposed to be granted 
to the University to meet its financial difFiculties? On the 
other band, althcugh there was no (piestion of giving assistance 
to the University under consideration of the Council, tlu'ro 
came a most deplorable attack on its administration from 
the Minister of Education. 1 shall make no reference to iliat 
matter. It formed the subject of enquiry and examination 
by a Committee of (lie Senate and that chapter may well he 
taken as closed, lii July, 1 heard that there would be a siqipli!- 
mentary Budget and a demand would be made by the Minister 
of Education for a grant of rupees two lacs and fifty thousand 
to enable the University to meet a ileficit of five lacs and 
forty-three lliousand rupees — I take the exact words from 
a copy of the Budget estimates. 1 frankly confess 1 could 
not appreciate at the time how a deficit of five lac.s and forty- 
tliree thousand could be met with a grant of two lacs .md 
fifty thousand rupees. 

The supplementary budget was brought before the Tjegisla- 
iive Council. I am not an assidui>us student of tiie proceedings 
of that Council ; but sp far as the reports wore publi.slied in the 
^lapers, we found that there was some little opposition, though 
the majority was in favour of the granl. No conditions were 
mentioned at the time. The meiiilxfi’s of the Post-dradiiate 
Department, starving people they were, excite*! the sympathy 
of a member of the Council, and he did not lose the opp*»rt.uiiity 
to indulge himself in cruel jokes at their exjiense. The feiicliers 
came to me and asked anxiously if the money was really coming* 
They were starving; they could not feed their wives and 
children. I toM them from what I lieaixl that the money 
not likely to come so easily as they exiiectcd. I heard ninioui's 
that coiidilioii.s would be imi>osed. These rumours were in 

streets of Caleiitta. I was even told what the conditions wert 

likely to be — some of them would, in short, bo impossible 
comply with. I declined to believe the rumours. , 

On the 25th July, 1922, the Accountant-General suhmiww 
his report to the Government. We waited. On the - 
August, 1922, just about the time when the next foiw » 
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BossioD of the Council had commenced^ when it was impossible 
for any member to put in a cpiestion as to why the conditions 
were imposed, although they were never mentioned when the 
^rant was made, the letter under consideration was issued from 
the Education Department of the Government of Bengal. 
That letter contained a serious charge against the Senate of 
this University. The gmvity of that charge has not been 
appreciated. What, I ask, is that charge? The charge is 
that the finaticial management of this Uni versify has been far 
from satisfactory, -and that charge is sought to Ije supported 
by an appeal t(» the report of the Accountant-General. I 
do not refer to the conditions at the present moment. Do 
you suggest to me that when such a charge has been 
made, we should take it lightly, — a charge alleged to be 
founded on the report of the Accountant-General, which, in 
my judgment, taken along with other facts, does not really 
support the charge. It was a most astonishing procedure. 
The Government of Bengal had received the report from 
the Ac<‘ounlaut-(leneral. They proceeded to pass a sentence 
ol; condemn at ion on the Senate of this University before 
wo iiave had an op[)ortunity even to read that report, 
to meet the criti(*isms which had been advanced by the 
Accountant-fjcneraL lias such a thing ever happeiUKl in the 
history of this University, or, in the history of any public 
Institution ? Why, I ask, was this done ? 

We next iiiul that bi.*fi»re the Senate could meet to 
consider the report of the Accountant-General and the letter 
of the Government, the iiews].*apers in Calcutta publishod 
both the dociiineiits. Clamours for the destruction of the 
University could he heard here and there, and a friend of 
this University rc| orteii to mo that there was a Tibetan 
dance in certain quarters. There, you iind, is an assertion 
made by a responsible Government that the report of the 
Accountant-General reveals that the linancial management 
of the University has been far from satisfactory, and, wcdl, the 
sentence ot death is passed. Tlie letter was copied from paper 
to ])aper. All India road it. People in Northern India, Southern 
India, Weslerii and (\ iilral linlia read that sentence of condem- 
nation, before we, as ineiiihersof the Senate, had any opportunity 
to consider that hdfer and that report. Was it a mere aeeulent, 
or was it the result <»f design on the part of somebody who 
wanted^ to defame this University? What folhiwed? The letter 
travelleil (»,()()() miles ncros.'s the seas to the British Isles. Wc tind 
an article in the “ Times Educational Su])plement,” which bore 
interna] evidence that it was inspired from, if not manufactured 
in, India. That article is published in the ** Times Educational 
Supplement,” which is said to have a circulation of more 
than 20,000 copies, and each of these 20,000 subscribers 
reads that notorious article headinl “ A Bankrupt University,” — 
as if bankruptcy is our monopoly. That article comes back 
across the seas to India, We arc also not unaware of the 
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attempt ma<le by the Publicity Office of the Goveriinu.ni 
of Benp^al to ^ot that article circulated in newspapers in 
India. For what purpose ? The design is obvious — to influpnpt. 
public opinion against this University, to carry on a campaiirn 
of libel which had been lauiiehed against us. J)o not take 
things lightly. There is a sinister, perfidious campaign against 
this University. Who are the heroes we do not know,^ — lliev 
may bo men small, thej^ may be men big. Ihit a survey of tli© 
liistory of the last three months shows that there is a \v>II. 
planned campaign against this institution. This is the reason 
why the members of the Committee sat down to writi« tin's 
report. Our reputation has to be saved, — not our persini:il 
reputation, not so inindi even the reputation of this Univeisity, 
as the reputation of the Bongali race. Oiir calumniators f«)rgct 
that if this charge could be established, it would prove tint wr 
Bengalis are not fit for self-government, for has not 
University for years largely been served and manageil by the 
flower of the BiMigali race ? 

Our diflieultios have been enormous ; and sympathy, active 
sympathy has failed us in (piarioi*s when* we had a rigliti to 
expect it and confulently r«‘ckoned on it. Magnify our delicirn- 
cies if you choose, but do nof overlook the giHid that has hern 
accomplished. No friend of this University asserts that tin 
institution which has thus been built up amidst many obstaeics 
and diflieulties does not admit of reform. But it claims reeon- 
struction and devtdopincnt on the basis of a sound and generous 
educational policy, not des: ruction or curtailment according ns 
administrators may desire. It re(|uires ludp and nonrishinen: in 
an ample degree, not oeea.viMiiai patmiiising coinnliineni- ninl 
least of all, inces.saiit eriti<*isms and directions. It is, I *. ni<* 
repeat, not a case of d«des to be given by way of itnilnl 
charity or compassion ; we have an unanswerable claim on ll>r 
public treasury. 

If it is, liowever, assumed tliat financial embnrra^snn-nt i-* 
an index of fiiiancial inisimiiiagcment, there is hardly an 
tulion to-day which would be above reproach— not rvi !i .sncli 
august bodies as the Governmi'iit. of India and tlic (Jovith- 
nient of Bengal would escape iinscatlied, nofwilh.sfandiiig 
boundless resoiirce.s and iiidirnitod j)owcrs of taxation, fins 
however, only by the wa^'. Li.-t mo return to our Ib'j’ort. It*’ 
preparation was a siipruine iicoi-ssity. Wo have set out our vu-ws 
in the docurnent. Pray rca*l every single line? of it. 
your station in life ; make up your mind lo'learn the trnlli. I*'* 
think the trulh, to speak the truth, no matter who is hurt ihciv- 
by. Let me assure you that, along with each and 
one of my colleagues who Baton the ('ominittoo, I hike the Inles 
measure of responsibility for everything contained in tke ’ 
for every word and phra.se that yoii will find there. We have 
the trutli, though Inilh is not always pleasant; 
the 'most critical point in the history of modern India. 
solemn assurance that this report was not drawn P ^ 
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anyboily, liiu-h or luw. Wu had one unalterable purpose in view, 
and tliat was to speak tlie truth fearlessly, in the full belief that 
fi^htin!^ for the truth was the noblest sport the world afforded. 
The truth must be kii(»wii to everybody who has read that 
article in tlie Times.” Truth must be out; it cannot be 
suppressed. It must be known tocveiyonu in Bengal, in India. 
We must contradict that infamous attack on this University. 
]f anybody is hurt, we cannot help it. Let it not be forgotten 
that it was not we who launched the campaign. We have 
always been on tin; defen.^ive and wc cannot but repel an attack 
which, ill our judginciit, is unjust. 

Now let us come to tliC contents the Ileport. 1 do 
not propose to discuss everything which is set out there. 
Many ))(iiuls have indeed heon emphasised already. Let me, 
however, lav stre-s on one fundamental point. You have 
the specific stalement of the AecntmlariUGeneral that out of the 
deficit, about tim e lacs are traceable to circumstances over 
whicli tiic University had no control. I admire the courage of 
the Accomitant-Cjeiicral. That fact is often ignored. Why ? 
Let us go back to (iciitlvineu who are not ])reparcd to 

support the motion will, I trust, remeinher what took place in 
the early months of that year. The Senate House was barricaded 
for days. The Vice-Chancellor of the University stood at the 
gate for two lioiirs, but he could not get an entrance. The 
candidates for the rniversity Kxamiimtions found it impossible 
to get in. A lady candidate was openly insulted when she 
attempted to get adinissiun. It seemed to every law-abiding 
subject of IHs Majesty as if law and order had disappeared from 
what was once the capital of Briiisli India. What happened to 
the Colleges? The students disa]>[iC:ired in a miraculous manner, 
(lovernmeiit College.s, Missionary Colleges, Private (’olleges 
found it impossible to keep eontrol over their students. The 
panic spread. The students in the Post-Gradiuate classes and the 
University Ijaw C'cllcge struck wc»rk. They were sent for. 
They were packed up in this hall — 1,^00 of them. They listened 
to tile voice of reason of one man. Next day eighty ]>er cent, of 
them .returned to work. The movement however spread in the 
mufassil. Students vani.'^hed from Colleges iu Daeca and 
Mymensiiigli. Students left the schools in Kasterii Bengal by 
hundreds. Where were the authorities? No one amongst them 
would venture to come out and addioss the students at that 
liiuo. 

Tliif Vice-Chancellor and the members of the Syndicate 
discussed the situation; they realised that this meant 
certain ruin to the sehools and colleges, and that the 
University had nn'eived an almost death-blow at the bands 
of non-co-operation. it was thought expedient that a state- 
ment should be drawn up. Wo sent round a circular and wc 
ioimd out that forty-two per cent, of the students had disap- 
peared. People ill high plaees, very icst)onsiblo per.*5ons they 
were, said that non-co-operation was on tiie surface, that it was a 
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dying cult and that tho students would come back after the sum. 
mer vacation. But what happened ? We discovered tlio facts 
which are set out in the Api)endix to this Report. The position 
seemed appalling to any man, who was prepared to face the situ- 
ation. 'Jlie statement was submitted to the Chancellor. It was 
forwarded to the Education l)ci)arlment of the Ciovernment of 
Bengal. Wo have not learnt np to the present moment whetlur 
any notice was at all taken ; our letter was at any rate never 
acknowledged. My learned friend Sir Asntosh Chandhuri told 
me that iny forecast Avas treated with contempt in high and 
res]X)nsibIe quarters. It was not so, however, with Lord 

Ronaldshay ; when the statement was submitted to him, 
he decided to go into the matter himself. lie did so. 
1 was authorised by him to make a public statement, a 
statement before the Senate, because the position scorn- 
ed to him to be of unsurpassable diiliciilty ; be wrote to mo a 
long autograph letter, discussing the details and agreeing with 
me in the view of tlic situation. The statement wliicli I thou 
made is published in the Appendix. We sent ei)])ii‘s of tliat 
statement to the Ediicalion Department- of the (iDvernincnt of 
Bengal. We have not hoard that any notice Avasever taken. Wo 
have not been careless, wo. haA^c acted witli the utmost caution, hut 
we have not been able to get others to realise onr diflieulties. 
My judicial office makes it impossible for me to bav«.» anythinif 
to do Avith jjolitifes ; so I express no ojunion about non-eo-opera- 
tion ; I am free, how’cver, to .speak of its destrmdive elTeet on our 
educational institutions. We gave repeatdl w'arnings, warnings 
Avhicli have never been heeded. Why this aspect has heen 
ignored, 1 need not pause to empiire. Docs the Aecouniant- 
OeneraPs re|Kjrt really show tliat our tinancial management has 
been niiKatisfaetorv ? Or does it sIioav that the present limnicial 
situation is diu?, to the extent of at least .sixty per cent., to causes 
over Avbich we Jiad no control ? I a.ssert, without fear *'f conifA- 
diction, that the statement made in the (iuvernment letter, which 
AA'as Avidely circulated, has no foundation in fact. I am not con- 
cerned Avith motives, but 1 do feel that at that stage no comlcm- 
nation should ha\'o been passed on us. The (lovernnieiit of 
Bengal would have acted wisely, if they did not commit thcniselvfs 
to any opinion before they knew what the University h:Kl.g'>tto 
say. This is the root question. The Avhole of the letter is 
dominated by one idea, namely, that our financial maiiageincnt 
has been anything but satisfactory, that our financial diHieintiPS 
are the re-’**iilt of our mismanagciiKUit : the inlWence follows th.i 
Ave should not he trusted and shoiilil be |)ut in chains. I 
the conclusion. If tlic charge of financial iiiisinanagcincii 
not hold good, Avhere is the ju.sliticatioii for the impo: ’ 

conditions ? ^ 

I do not propose to discuss all the points raised in /^l*® 
of the Accountant-Oencral. We have dealt Avitli ihom 
report, but there is one fundamental point Avhich has no 
mentioned by speakers this evening. The Accountan --bid 
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lias proceeded fo criticu'se llio ( ducat ional activities of the 
University. I am constrained to enquire, what, are the func- 
tions of an Accountant-General ; what arc the fiinctions of an 
auditor ? An auditor is an cflicial whose duty it is to receive and 
examine accounts of money in the hands of < theis, who verifies 
them by reference to vouchers and lias power to disallow 
charges incurred without authority. It is not the function of an 
auditor or an Accountant-General to discuss the question of 
policy of an institution. Where is the Accountant-General, who 
will come forward to examine the accounts of the Government 
of Ken<;al and say, — you have a deficit of forty lacs, sixty lacs, 
or eighty lacs, so you should not have four members of the 
Executive CouiK'il, or thrct‘ Ministers, or so many Divisional 
(Commissioners, or District Officers, or Superintendents of VoHce? 
Where is the Account a nt-Gcneial who will come foiward 
and say that Mr. Montagu or Jjord Chelmsford did not 
launch lortli a wise policy ? Where is the Accountant-General 
who can say, while auditing the accounts of the Military 
Department, — y«ni do not riquire so many officers or so much 
artillery ? Where is the A cconiil ant -General who, while examining 
the accounts of the railway system, can say, — you do not 
require sueh a liig establislinieiit, so many departments, officers, 
or, for the matter of that, so many engines? The Aeccuntaiit- 
Geiieral is trotted out as a great authority on educational 
matters. Hut, I ask, is lie here to review the educational policy 
of the University? That must be done by jicrsons qualified 
for the ta.sk, conscious of the rec|uirements of a great Univereity 
for the people of this country. Do not, pray, be frightened hy 
his criticisms of the educational ]iolicy of this University. 
Ho went beyond his mark, he made a grievous mistake, when 
he remarketl that the ordinary function of this University W'as to 
hold examinations. The Aceiiuntant-General is an intimate 
I'rieiul of mine. He is no doubt a very (•a]):iblc and distinguished 
officer of the Finance Dejiartinent. Kut University Education 
is not his sjieciality. I make no secret that 1 read with 
astonishment the venture that he had made and I thought that 
we might probably bear some day that the Accountant-General 
had walked into the Sanskrit (\dlege and said: ‘‘You do not 
require so many Pandits.’' Put w-hat will happen if Pandit 
Asutosh Sasfri is sent alioiit his business? 

I must mention to you some of the extraordinary blunders 
he has made, even while the Accountant-General w’as wutbin his 
province. I would refer you to his remarks about the Kamtanu 
Lahiri Fund. When I read them I said to myself that I must 
have forgotten the history of this University. I never knew that 
a farthing had been contributed to that fund. M lie Accoiintant- 
Oeiieral misconstrued tlio whole thing. Then, again, he 
knew nothing of the work of the (’arinieh'ud Professor, and, 
nneonscioiisly {X'rhaps, he made the same mistake about the 
Carmichael Professorsbi]) Fund. The people who have helped us 
in that great work include neither members of the Government 
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of Bengal nor the Accouiitant-Geiicnil. Fhey are Sir Jnlm 
Maraliall and Mr. Rama Prasad Chanda. 

Hut the portiiiii of the A<*coiin taut- General’s report that tunl^ 
my breath away was the charge with reference to the Universiiv 
College of Sciciieo. The Aocoiint:int-(Ti>neral has taken out ihuM; 
ilenis, and he has said that, in each of these cases, the ainou!it 
Hctiiaily sj)eiit exceeded the budget grant. The iuferenee. there- 
fore, is that there hsis been a ** loot ” in the University C'ollege oi' 
Science, and !Sir P. C. Ray, Professor Raman, and others have 
gone off their heiids I Hut, really, docs the Accountant -General 
portray the whole picture? What about the other Department. s 'f 
What about the next year ? Why does not the Accountant- 
General mention tiiat in all other departments the expenditure 
was kept within the budget grants ? We have fully met this 
charge in our report. A friend of mine in the Accounts Dcpsirt- 
iiient was justifying the Aceoimtant-Ciciieral. lie said liiat 
it was his business to find faults, to condemn people and nut 
to give praise even where praise was due and legitimate. Ho 
then gave me a parallel, saying that wlien an iiispcctur of 
Schools or Colleges vi.MtiHl an Institution, it was his biisimss, 
at least so the Inspector thoiiglit., to find faults and eriticisi' 
people, and never to jiraiso anybody. Hiit, unfortunately, the 
remarks of the Accountant-Guin*ral arc apt to create the im- 
pression that there is a screw Itose in every dcparlmenl of the 
Science College, and that scientists like Sir l\ C. Ray, l*rofes.<or 
Raman, and others cannot be brought under control by t.iie 
authorities. 

Then, there is one other ]ioint which has not Istii 
touched upon by any one roumi this table, and tliat is aln .it 
the amalgamation of funds. i iiiusi at ome point ui 
that the University has as many as liiO sr)»arato drav'-itig 
accounts in Hie imperial ihink, and the assertion wlitili is 
often emidiatieally made in many (juarlers that our fuinl.' ihkj 
all mixed up has the merit of being untrue. In one {Kiriiou of 
the Government letter, the University' is asked to accept tin' 
suggestions of the Aecouiitant-Geiif rai. That expert olliccr 
suggests that some of the funds should be amalgamated. One 
of the conditions imposed by the (loveriiineiu, on the otlnT hand, 
is that the funds should not lie mixed up. Which of tlicsi* Iwe 
suggestions should he carried out ? We eanmtt perfor m impossibi- 
lities. Wo cannot keep all oiir fiind.s separate and at the same 
time amalgamate some. Hut, really, wliether we have a separate 
drawing account in the Hank in regard to each fund or not, 
nothing to do with the cpiestion of financial biringency. It does 
not at any rate add a penny to the funds ; it is merely a (pu'stion 
of keeping accounts. We were fortunately able lo Ibnl 
wcMglity precedents for the course that we havi? adfijiltHl. 
that the Government of Hciigal from lime to lime icceivcd gn*" ^ 
from the Imperial (iloveniinent for the use of this and anot 
University, which were merged in their own accounts tujd im 
kept separate for the benefit of I he Institutions concerned. 
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not imagine that 1 blame the (lovernmeiit of Bengal ; 1 only 
say that example is better than precept. 

Then come the eoii(]iti<»ns. — As we have demonstrated in our 
Heport, the conditions, taken as a wliole, <lo disclose a desire 
on the part of the Government to obtain control over the affairs 
of the University in a manner* not contemplated by the 
present law. 1 have already observed that the idea of imposing 
conditions did not originate with the (jovernrnent after the 
receipt of the Aejountant-Gcneral’s ropoit. In their letter to the 
University, dated tlie loth Novftm})er, tiic Government 

explicitly stated that any help that they might render to the 
University would cmi1\' he “ under certain conditions.’^ And, 
you should not forget that the Aecoiintaiit-Gcneral sub- 
mitted his ve\>oi*t eight nioiilhs after this letter had been written. 
No conditions were imposed by the (‘onncil, and a constitu- 
tional qiie>tion has bet^n raised as to whet tier the Minister has 
projierly treated the members of the CoinieiJ. I am not sure 
whether it is fortunate or unfortunate that I am not a meml)er 
of the Hengal Legislative ('ciinifil. One gentleman thus 
solemnly asked me, “ If you had Vjeen treated like that, what 
wouhl you have ilono t 1 only saiil, “ Had I heen there, -no 
Ministi'i* would havi‘ done so.” However, let tint alone. 

My friends Itai Ihiliudur Dr. ('hunil.al Hose and Mr. Kh«*igciidra- 
inith .Mitter have .'■aid, “Accept the conditions.” I regret 1 cannot 
act upon their advice. It is manifest that there arc conditions 
which we canimt fulfil. These are conditions which — I cannot 
make out why — have not been nn ntinned by the Kai Hahadiir or 
Mr. Milter. are asked to give the assurance that wo 

shall earry out the recommendations of tlie Accountant -General. 
One of the refommcndali'ins is that the deficit should be 
out. I lirivc nut go! an Allailin's lamp at iny disposal 
to work out that miracle; some future Vice-Chancellor may 
perchan:*e have it and accomplish the fc.it. But, really, how 
arc we to do if '1 Evervl ody knows that we have no cash 
available. I’lie (lovernnient «'f Bengal proj ose. to give us Si 
lakhs. If we .neecjit tl.e co.'Mliiions, the Guvernment may well 
a>k at once, “ Have you wiped out the •h ficit? 'Why have you 
not sold the Dtirldiani;a I’uilding? Siucly you should have done 
that and adopted f.dher simihr. dra.'itie measures to carry out 
,^our iindeitaking.” There is, ii.deed, the suggt-stion that 
we might inorfgago our iininovnlde propeify. All I can say 
is iltat jieople live to learn. The Government of Bengal desired 
that«wc should make an application for financial assistance. 
Pnrstianf (o that nqiiesl, we sent an ap\)liealion. We asked for 
a grant, and nine months elapsed Iteforc wc were offered an 
inadequate grant, clogged witli conditions and aceom]'.anied by 
valuable advice and suggestions. What is the advice? Why, 
mortgage your immovable property. We ean only turn 
round and ^ay, “ Thank you, Sirs, we do not need advice 
of that description.” I am afraid wi- might find it ex- 
tremely difficult to find a mortgagee for the Durbhunga Build- 
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ing ; but if any of my friends opposite will help us to dis. 
pose of some of the University property, such as books 
and laboratory appliances, he will earn the gratitude not only of 
the present but also of every future generation. 

The Uai Jlahadiir asserted that when private citizens made 
gifts, they also imposed conditions. When Sir Taraknath Palit 
sent for me and asked me whether we would accept his gift, 
what conditions did he impose? Did he ask ns to send 
accounts to him every month ? I admit that he urged that 
his money should be applied in the maintenane.; of Chairs which 
should be held only by Indians. Pray, do not for a moment 
overlook the spirit in which gifts are olfcred. Did Sir 
Taraknath Palit and Sir Uashlx^hary (Ihosli ever desire to insult 
us or humiliate us? If the (lovernment said that they proposed 
to send us 15 lakhs in memory of Sir Kashbehary Gliosii, Sir 
Taraknath Palit, or Kumar (iiirn Prosad Singh of Khaira, iiiid 
made it a condition that the amount slionid be spent on tlie Cullrgc 
of Science, it would be a matter of rejoicing, and wo w<»nlil 
never think that the condition was intended to eiTibarra*<s ns. 

Pray, do not be misguided by phrases. There are conilitions 
and conditions ; the conditions which are proposed by the 
Government are, some of them, the badges of slavery. I would 
urge all of you, as aKo those who desire to iin))o.so comlilions on us, 
to make a careful study, in this connection, of the Keport of the 
Royal C(finmission on the Universities of Oxford and (-arnbridgi*. 
Here let mo emphasise in the clearest possible terms thut under 
the Act of Incorporation, oiir accounts arc audited anuually hy 
officers deputed by the Government. That audit ha*« h-eii 
regularly conduett'd ever since the foundation of the ('iiiven-ily 
and is an elaborate operation spread over several mouths We 
welcome such audit of the accounts which we have tf) .siilunit 
once in every year in accordance with the statute. Hut, why 
this dtunand for the monthly suhinission of the accounts? 
Is it maintained that bc*eaiise the Government oiTer us iiuancial 
assistance, they are entitled to utilise our eiiibarrasHinent for tho 
purpose of imposing conditions not contemplated by the statute? 

We are all aware that the Government of Hengal have fc«*m red 
from tho Government of India a remi.Msion of sixty laes a year for 
three years, call it by any name yon please, a grant, a gift or a 
concession. Have the Government of Heiigal furnished the (Jovorn- 
ment of India with a written undi'rtaking that they will not 
embark upon new venture*^ till tlieir linance.s improve ? Have the 
Government of India impose<I the condition that ihe Goveriunf**^ 
of Hengal would submit montbly nccoiint.s to tho authorities 
at Delhi and Simla for all time to come ? Have the Ini pefi^l 
Government asked the Local Government to surrender their 
autonomy even for a limited period, in return for the 
of one crore and eighty lacs ? 

The trutli is that the conditions whicli the Government h-p’ 
to impose on the University disclose a most regrettahle f'P'j*' 
of distrust. Let me assure you that I fully apprecialo tlie 
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responsibility of keepers of public funds, howsoever temporary 
or transient their cu&tody ; they are always apt to be oppressed 
with anxiety lest the funds should be misused or misapplied. 
We, on the one hand, claim to be treated as the trustees of a 
Ip^reat national institution, who are able to realise their respon- 
sibilities. On the other hand, wo urge the custodians of the 
public funds to realise flie paramount need of a great University 
for the Indian people. Wc maintain that we have accomplished 
good work and that our contribution to nation-building — highly 
appreciated elsewhere — is not a negligible quantity. If the 
Government are fully convinced that this is true, and that 
public funds are at least as safe in our hands, as in theirs, let 
them give us money. If, on the other hand^ they feel that 
our conduct has been dishonourable, that we have been wasteful 
spendthrifts, let them not trust us with money; for, deep 
distrust makes the giver and the taker alike miserable. 

It is fortunate for the dissenters that our late lamented 
venerable friend Sir Gooroodass Banerjea is not here to-night, or 
else, I assure you, this hall would have rung with his ])rotest 
against the manner in which the University is being treated by 
the Government. He would not have put up with it. He was 
sweet and amiable ; but he was just, fearless, and self-respecting. 
It is fortunate that you have not amongst you here the late Dr. 
Mahendni Lai Sircar. It is fortunate that you have not amongst 
you the late Dr. Hashbehary Ghose. It is lucky, indeed, that you 
are able to treat the matter so lightly when they can no longer 
be amidst us. It is fortunate, 1 say again, that there is no 
longer amongst us Mr. Anandoniohan llosc or Mr. Kalichurn 
Banurji, or Bengal would have reverberated with their voice 
of protest against the treatment of this University by the 
Government. 

Take it from me that as long as there is one drop of blood in 
me, I will not participate in the humiliation of this University. 
This University will not be a manufactory of slaves. We want 
to think truly. We want to teach freedom. We shall inspire 
the rising generation with thoughts and ideas that are high and 
ennobling. We shall not be a part (>f the Secretariat of the 
Government. Forget not that what is offered is not even a 
periodical grant, much less a perj^etual grant. What is the 
offer ? Two and a half lacs ! A nd you solemnly propose that you 
should barter away your inde]KUulence for it. Mr. flitter raised a 
question of law. What authority, I ask, have we, wdio are 
assembled here to-night, to barter away for ever the rights and 
privile^s of this University? What will Bengal say? What 
will India say ? What will the Post-Graduate teachers say? 
Tl\py will resign to-moiTow. They will go into banishment 
rather than take money under these humiliating conditions. What 
will posterity say? Will not future generations cry shame, 
that the Senate of the University of C*alcutta bartered away 
their freedom for two and a half lacs c»f rupees ? One of the 
dissenters said that he liad to do his duty towards his electors. 

36 
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1 have also my duty to perform towards that very constituency^ 
for how can 1 forget that 1 am the first Vice Chancellor cliosen 
from among the representatives of the graduates.. If you 
me slavery in one hand and money in the othcr^ I despise the 
offer. We will not take the money. We shall retrench and we 
shall live within our means. We shall go from door to door 
all through Bengal. We shall rouse the public conscience of 
Bengalj which has been Ijiug dormant for some time past, and 
make the ])eoplc of Bengal realise their responsibility for the 
maintenance, in a state of efficiency, of their chief seat of 
learning, their iX)^eDt instrument for the discovery and dissemi- 
nation of truth in all departments of human activity. Our 
cause is just and wc shall not submit to humiliating conditions. 
Our Post-graduate teachers would starve themselves, rather 
than give up their freedom. Do not, my friends, believe for a 
moment that there is no Providence. If Science or Philosophy 
has taught you that, get rid of the blunder. If it is (he design 
of Providence that high education should disappear from Bengal, 
let His will bo carried out. But I have an unalterable fait hin 
Providence ; that has been my one, .sole inspiration in moments 
of trials and tribulations. Iteaetiun is bound to come. I call 
upon you, as members of the Senate, to stand up for the rights of 
your University. Forget the Oovermneiit of Bengal. Forget 
the Government of India. Do your duty as Senators of this 
University^ as true sons of your Jl/nta Mater. Freedom first, 
freedom second, freedom always — nothing else will satisfy me. 

The motion was put to the vote and carried, nevi. con.^ 
none voting against it. 


Errata. 

In this number of the Calcutta Review : Page 39, linw 14, 
read “ are defensible ” for “ ie defensible and page 194, 
line 29, read “ is at all of the Times type ” for ** are at all of 
the Times type.” 




CARR & MAHALANOBIS, 


1.2, CHOWRINGHEE CALCUTTA 
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ALL INDIA EXHIBITION 
GROUND ! 

THE 

BHARATI FACTORY, Limited. 

Regd, Office — 

141, Musjidbari Street, Calcutta, 

steel Trunks Despatch Boxes 

Stationery Racks Writing Desks 

Uniform Cases Pigeon Holes 

etc., etc. 

Please come and see 

the chief exhibition wonder I ! I 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

LIST or PUBLICATIONS 


I. ANCIENT INDIA 


1. Ct'LTUKE AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

KS. A. 

^Rigvedic India, by Abinashchaiulra Das, IVI.A., Ph.D. ... 7 $ 

Culture and Kiiltur Race Origins or the Fast Unveiled, by H. 

Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law ... ... ... 3 12 

^Carmichael Lectures, 1918 (Ancient Indian History, B.C. 650 to 

325), by Prof. 1). R. Bliandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. ... 2 0 

‘^Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921), by 

Prof. D R. Bliandarkar, M. A., E^h.D., F.A.S.B. ... ... 3 S 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by K. Shama Sasiri, B.A., 

Ph.D. ... ... ... ... ... 0 0 

*The Ajivikas — I, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Litt. ... 10 

Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha^s time, by 
Richard Fick (translated by Sisirkiimar Maitra, M.A., 

Ph.D.) ... ... ... ... ... 7 8 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, by Nareschandra 

Sen, M.A., D.L. ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Ancient Romic Chronology by II. Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law ... 1. 8 


2. UKLIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. Yamakami ... 1^ ^ 

Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy, by 

D. M. Barua, M.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... ^ ^ 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian Buddhism, by 

Ryukan Kimura ... ... ... , ••• ^ ® 

*The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by B. M. 

Barua, M.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... ^ 

Prakrit Dhammapada — by B. M. Barua M.A., D.Litt., and S. N. 

Mitra, M.A. 

Studies in Yedantism (Premeiand Royeiand StndenUhip^ 1901)i.by 
Krishnaohandra Bhattacharyya 

• Text Book. 
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UNIYBRSITT PUBLICATIONS 

Rs. A. 

The Study of Patanjali {Griffith Memorial Prizes 1915)^ by S. 

N. Dasguptaj M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... 4 8 

Jivatman iu the Brahma Sutras^ by Abhay Kumar Guha^ 

M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... ... 8 12 

^Karly History of the Vaishnava Sect^ by Hemchandra Roy 

Choudhurij M.A.j Ph.D. ... ... ... 2 0 

A Short History of the Mediseval School of Indian Logic {Griffith 
Memorial Prize^ 1907)^ by Mahamahopadhyaya Satisohandra 
Yidyabhusbani M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... 7 8 

8. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

^Kisrveda Hymns ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Manu Smfiti, Edited by MahamahopSdhyslya Ganganath Jha, 

M.A., D.Litt., C.I.E., Vol. I, Part 1 ... ... 6 0 

Ditto ... II Ii II 2 ... ... 6 0 

Ditto ... II II| II 1 ... 6 0 

Ditto ... I, II, „ 2 ... ... 6 0 

^Inscriptions of ASoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 

and S. N. Majiimdar, M.A. ... ... ... 3 0 

Bhela SaihhiiS ... ... ... ... 9 0 

II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (mKDI-EVAL AND MODERN) 

*Siva Chhatrapati, b}*' Prof. Siirendranath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. ... 3 8 

^Bengal in the ICth Century, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. 

<Oxod.) ... ... ... ... ... 2 0 

*India in the 17th Century^ by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) ... 2 8 
^Documents and Extracts Illustrative of the British Period of 

Indian History ... ... ... ... 4 0 

^England’s Work in India ... ... ... ... 18 

Bharale Ingraj (Beng. Edu.) ... ... ... 1 0 

Do. (Debnagri Edn.) ... ... ... 10 

2. ISLAM 

*A History of Islamic People, bj^ S. Kliuda Bukhshj'M.A., Bar-at-Law 4 0 
*rhe Orient under the Caliphs, by S. KhudarBukhsh, M.A., Bar-at-Law 6 0 

III. LAW 

I^gal Aspects of Strikes {Omuthnauth Deb Prize^ 1919), by Probodh- 

chandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. ... ... * * 
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UmVBRSZTT PUBLICATIONS 


Effect of AVar on Contracts {OnauthHauth Deb Prize, 1917), by 
Frafullachandia Ghosh, M.A., D.L. ... 

Trading' with the Enemy {^Ouauthnauik Deb Prize, 1918), by A. C. 


IV. ECONOMICS, ETC. 

Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kydd, M.A. 
Regulations of Jail Labour, etc. ... .. 

Histoiy of Police Organization in India 


Rs. A, 

4 8 


Oupta, M.A.y B.L. 

•*. see ... 

4 

8 

Position of 

Woman 

in Hindu Law, by Dwarkanath Mitra, 



M.A.| D.L. ... 

... ... ... 

12 

0 

The Theory 

of Adoption (Jogendrachandra Ghote Prize^ 1909), by 



Pandit Durvasula Sri ram Sastri 

3 12 

Occupancy Rigbt^ by Radharaman Mookerjee^ M.A.y B.L. 

fi 

0 

^Leading Cases, Paii: 

I Hindu Law 

1 

8 

* 

Part 

II Mahomedan Law 

1 

0 

* 

9» 99 

Part 

III Land Tenurc.s, Land Revenue and 





Prescription 

1 

0 

*« 

Part 

IV Law of Transfer inter vivos 

1 

0 

*» 

Part 

V English Law of Real Property and 





Law of Intestate and Testamentary 





Succession in British India 

1 

0 

* 

91 99 

Part 

VI Equity and Trust 

1 

4 

*.9 99 

Pai-t 

VII Law of Contracts and Torts 

1 

8 


Part VIII Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure and 





Limitation 

1 

0 


Part 

IX Law of Crimes and General Principles 





of C. P. Code 

J 

0 

Supplementary Cases on Hindu Law, Part 1 

0 12 

91 

99 

Part II 

r 

8 

* 

if 

99 

Mahomedan Law ... 

a 

6 

* 

99 

99 

Tjand Tenures and Prescription 

1 

0 

* 

99 

99 

Transfer of Property 

0 

8 

* 

99 

99 

Real Property ... 

0 

6 

* 

if 

99 

Evidence and Civil Procedure 

1 

0 

* 

99 

99 

Law of Crimes ... 

1 

0 

* 

99 

99 

Limitation 

0 

8 

* 

II 

fl 

Law of Contracts and Torts ... 

0 

8 


4 8 
0 6 
0 12 
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UNIYEBSITT FUBLIOATIOKS 


4tEconomic Causes of Famines in India {Beerewar Miiier Uedal^ 
1005)| by Satischandra Bay, M.A. ... 

Self-Grovernment and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, 
B.E. (Retd.) ... ... ... Board ... 

Bo. do. ... ... ... Cloth ... 

NoD-Co-operation and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, 

R. E. (Retd.) 

Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction, by Capt. J. 
W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) 

^Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, by Satis- 
chandra Ray, M.A. 

*Land Revenue Administration in India, by Satischandra Ray, 

AI. A. ... ... ... ... 


V. PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophical Currents of Present Day, by Stein (translated 
by Sisirkumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.) Yol. I 
Ditto ... ••• M H 

Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Hiralal Haidar, M.A., 
Ph.D. ... ... ... 


VI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

1. GilAMMARS, ETC. 

^Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dhatukosha 
* Do. do. (Bengali ed.) ... 

^fiSlSvat&rQ, or an Elementary Pali Gi-ammar 
'^A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, by H. Bruce Hannah, 
Bar-at-Law 

Englieh-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dousamdup Kazi 
^Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., Ph.D., 
F'^^.S.B. ... a,, ••• ... ... 

*^abda^kti>pnkiSik8 by Pandit Jagadita TarkSlafikftra, Fart I ... 
*Ui8tory q{ Belhgali Language, by Bijoycbandra Majumdu, B.A., 

.*** *** *** 
2. BINGALI 

^History of the Bengali Language and Literatnie, by Bai Bahadur 
Binesehandra Sen^ B.A., D.Litt. 

Bo. do. (for affiliated Inatilutions) 

•TWatBook, 


Be. A. 

S 0 

1 8 

1 U 

0 6 
1 8 
5 0 

2 0 

4 8 

4 8 

3 12 

2 0 
2 0 
1 0 

8 0 
15 0 

10 0 
1 0 

5 0 


12 0 
8 0 
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17NIYBS8ITT OTBLICATIK8 


Bengali Ramayanas, by Rai Bahadur Dineschaudra Sen, B.A., 
••• ■■■ 

*Tlie Vaishnava Literature of Medieval Bengali by Rai Bahadur 
Dineschaudra SeUi B.A.| D.Litt. 

^Chaitanya and His Companionsi by Rai Bahadur Dineschaudra 
SeUi B«^La| IDaLltta 

^Bengali Prose Stylei by Rai Bahadur Dineshchandra Seni 

B«Ai| DaLitta ••• 

^Typical Selections from Old Bengali LanguagCi Parts 1 & 1I| edi- 
ted by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra SeOi B.A.| D.Litt. Two Parts 
Do. do. (for affiliated Institutions) 

*Folk Literature of Bengali by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Seni 
B.A.| D.Litt. ... ... ... 

^Bengali Literature in the 19th Century (Premc^and Boychlnd 
SiudenUhip^ 1917 ), by S. K. Dei M.A.| D.Litt. ... 

^The Origin of Bengali Script {Jubilee Research Prize^ 1913), 
by Rakbaldas Banerjee, M.A. 

Socrates (Yol. 1), The Greek Race and Greek Civilisation, by 
RajaniKauta Guha, M^A. 

3. OTHEU INDIAN V£RNACULA11S 

^1. A. Persian Course 

^Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Bijoychaudra 
Majumdar, B.A., B.L., Vol. I 

^Selections from Hindi Literature, edited by Lala Sitaram, B.A., 

Vol. I 

Ditto Vol. II 

4. CLASSICAL TKXTS 

^Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose) 


* M u n 

II (Poetry) 

*I.A. Sanskrit Selections 

• so 

* „ Persian Coarse 

• O 0 

*B.A. Honour Persian Course 

• oo 

* „ Pass „ n 

... 

*M.A. Persian Course 

... 

*MatricaIation Arabic Course 


*LA. Arabic Coarse 

0 O 0 

*B.A. Honour Arabic Coarse 


* Pasa n » I 

s s • 

* • n ji 

ass 


* * Text Book 

82 


as. A. 

r 8 

1 0 
1 8 

5 0 

12 0 
8 0 

8 0 

6 0 

2 8 
S 0 
2 0 

S 0 
ti 0 


1 0 

0 lU 
2 0 
2 0 
2 8 

1 12 
2 8 
1 8 
2 0 
2 8 
1 8 
1 8 



tlmnSItBITT PtBUCATtOKS 


Bj. a. 

^Matrieaiation Course in Classical Tibetan ... ... 2 0 

*She-Bab<Dong>Bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. ... 0 12 

5. KNGLISU TBXTS, BTC. 

^Selections from the Bible, Fart I ... ... ... 2 8 

♦Ditto „ II ... ... ... 1 0 

♦Ditto „ III ... ... ... 2 8 

♦Ditto „ IV ... ... ... 2 8 

♦Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by Rev. J. C. Scrimgeour, 

M.A. ... ... ... ... ... I 4 

♦Ben Jonson’s Yolpone dr the Fox ... ... ... 1 0 

University Extension Lectures (1916*16) (First Series) ... 0 12 

[Containing the following leetnree bg varioue teholari : 

1. FursqH of Cliemiairy in Bengal — Sir i*. C. Ray 


2. An E^(htoent)i Century Bengali Manuscript— J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oion.) 

3. Classical and Romantic in English Poetry of the ISth Century — H. R. James 

4. Art Spirit in Keats's Poetry — Prof. R. S. Knnz 

5. Carl>le— J. R. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

6. Constructive Ideals in Education— E. E. Biss 

7. Nationality (I — II) R. N. Gilchrist, M.A. 

a Astronomy, Ancient and Modem— D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. ... 


On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 


Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. 

... 7 

s 

^Othello the Moor of Venice 

... 2 

0 

♦Modern Thoughts 

... 1 

12 

^Lahiri’s Select Poems 

... 2 

0 

♦Select Readings from English History I 

... 0 

9 

♦Ditto II 

... 0 

10 

♦Select Readings from English Prose 

... 1 

8 

*SeIections from W. Irving 

... 1 

12 

*Intcrmediatc Prose Selections 

... 8 

0 

^Intermediate Poetical Selections 

so# 3 

8 


VII. MATHEMATICS 

Matrices and Determinoids, I, by Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., 

Ph-B. ... ... ... Sis. 6d. nett 

Matrices and Determinoids, II, by Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., 

^h.D. ... ... ... ... ...68s. nett 

^Chapters oi) Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of Matrices- 
ud Determinoids, Vol. Ill) by Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., Fh.p. 

• Text Book. 
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UKIVEBSITT PUBLtCATIOKS 


Functions oE Two Variables by A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. ... 16«. nett. 

Rs. A. 

Molecular Diffraction of Light by Prof. C. V. Bamaoi M.A., D.Sc. 3 u 
Analytical Geometry of Hyper Spaces, I {Premekand Rogekand 

StndeniBkip^ 1914), by Surendramohan Oangopadhyay, M.A. 1 U 
Do. do. do. II ... ... 3 U 

^Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Part I, by Surendramohan 

Oangopadhyay, M.A. ... ... ... 2 0 

*^1110017 of Higher Plane Curves^ Part II, by Surendramohan 

Oangopadhyay, M.A. ... ... ... ... 3 0 

Paramatric Co-efBcient {Griffith Memorial Prize^ 1910), by 

Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... 3 0 

Vector Calculus {Griffith Memorial Prize^ 1917), by Diirgaprasanna 

Bhattacharyya, M.A. ... ... ... ... 3 0 

Solutions of Differential Equations {Premekand Roychand Student- 

zhipf 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, M.A. ... ... 3 H 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections [Premekand Roychand Student- 

zhip^ 1900), by Krislinaprasad De, M.A. ... ... 3 0 

VIIL SCIENCE 


1 . PHYSICS AND CHKHISTKY 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. ... ... 3 lo 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates) ... ... 2 4 

Theo:y of Electro-Magnetism, by O. J. Walker, M.A., D.Sc., 


F.R.S. ... ... ... ••• ••• 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates) ... 

. Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. ... ... 

The Principle of Relativity, by Prof. M. N. Saha, D.Sc., and S. N. 
Bose, M.Sc. (with an Historical Introduction by P. C. 
Mahalanobis) 

Organic Theo-com}jaunds, by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt.,C.I.E., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

2. MKDICINE AND SURGERY 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum {Conte Memorial 
Prize^ 1901), by Rai Chunilal Basu Bahadur, M.B., F.C.S. 
Terminalia Arjuna {Coate Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lalmoh'an 
QfbcflsA, li.lA.S. ... ... ... *** 

Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. 

Studies on Hiemolysis (Ist Ed.), by TL N. Brahmaehari, M.A., 
M.D., FbtD. ... '••• 

Ditto (2nd Ed.) ir ... ... 

• Test Bo^. 


3 6 
1 8 

10.f. 9i/. 

Ks. A. 

4 S 
1 S 


3 12 

3 12 
3 12 

4 8 
4 8 
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ITKIVBBSITT PVBLIOATIOVS 


Snr^ml Imtraments of the Hindus, Fkrts I end II, by Be. a. 
^rindmnath Mukhopodhyay, M.A., M.D. (Ghiffith Memoriu 
prize, 1909) ... ... ... ... ... 9 0 

For Members of the Senate and Syndicate ... ... ft 0 

3. ANTHROPOIXmT 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by Y. 
Giufirida Ruggeri (translated from Italian by Haranchandra 
Chakladar, M.A.) ... ... ... ... 1 0 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS 

Journal of the De])artment of Letters. 

Eight Volumes published, each Vol. 

Journal of the Department of Science, 1919, Vol. I 

Vol. II 

.. „ Vol. Ill 

Convocation Addresses, Part I, 1858-1879' 

„ „ Part II, 1880.1898 

Partin, 1899-1906 
„ „ Part IV, 1907.19UJ 

University Calendar, for the years 1920 and 1921 
„ „ Part il, Vol. I, 1918-19 

„ » « 11,1918-19 

„ „ Part 111, 1918 — Questions 

„ „ Part III, 1919 — Questions 

University Regulations 
Sir Asntosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration (being 


9 0 
9 0 
9 0 
9 0 


9 0 
{*et) 


7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

3 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

0 


Vol. 

I, 

Arts and Letters 

11 

4 

Vol. 

II, 

Science 

11 

4 

Vol. Ill, 

Part 1 ^ 



99 

99 

99 2 >Orientalia ... 

11 

4 


99 

9 , 3 \ 

{each) 


Calcutta Review, New Series, Established 1844; Third series, 1921 Annual 

Subscription for 1921-1922 ... ... ... 7 0 

Annual Subscription ... ... ... ... 12 0 

For Schools, Colleges and students ... ... 8 8 

[Vol. 1 of fhe New Sertpn began in Ocf. 1021, Vol. II in Jan., volume III in April and 
volume IV in Jnljp, 1022. It ia intended that each roinme Mhonld conaiat of three iinmbera 
®nly. Tear begina from October; half-jearlj term from April.] 

Agents— 

MESSRS. It; OAMBRAT & CO.. 

Office— SttMt, Calcutta. 

Office— 9, Bamanath M^jamdar Street, Caleatta. 
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** 0gauty and {^ra^raneQ 
ean even eharm a ^e^’* 

This truth can be easily verified in yWr own home 



If the sweet inmates are accustomed in using 


HIMANI ““ 

Ideal Indian Toilet SnoMlI 

The only dressing^ that can save your skin and complexion from the 
bites of the dreaiy winter. That is made to keep it white, clean, cool 
and comfortable, that is destined to be your daily Toilet companion. 

Sole Adsnta— 


Sharma, Baoerji & Co., 

isoo. Strand Road^Caleutta. •S&wt*’- 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


FEBRUARY 1923 


LAST DAY OF THE YEAR 

{^Extract from “ JFithered Leaves”) 

Eckormanii relates that it was an invariable practice of 
Goethe to spend the last day of tin? year in silent meditation. 
We can well understand this. Most people make the last day 
1 the year an occasion for extravagant joy, culminating in 
hat they call seeing the old year out and the new year in. 
Ins attitude, too, we can understand. It is of a piece 
fith the mentality which, discarding the setting, oilers its 
‘vorship to the rising, sun. The old year will soon expire and 
merge into the pivst — boundless, irreclaimable, beyond recall. 
It has made its gifts. Perhaps it has done its worst. Let it 
then— so people seem to argue— vanish into limbo ; but let us 
give a welcoming hand to its successor, with its intinite 
possibilities of pleasure and piin. Some such unconscious 
train of thouglit, passing through the mind of man, expresses 
itself, I suppose, in the tumultuous joy that accompanies the 
death of the old and the birth of the new year. In his 
exuberant enthusiasm he forgets the joys which the departing 
year has brought, as also the cluistening, educative inlUience 
its sorrows. 
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Man, ’tis said, is a thinking animal. This is fondly assumed 
as his distinctive attribute. But the most casual observation 
convinces us that the thinking man is an exception rather 
than the rule. 'I'he process uf thinking is a painful proccKs, 
involving strain, effort, Aveariness ; and all such processes are 
unrelished hy man. Prejudice Avhich he pretends to hate 
is his lawgiver. Mere use and wont lead him by the nase.” 
He accepts things as they are, follows them, adopts them Avith 
unquestioning acquiescence, Avithout a thought, heedless of llmir 
significance or implications. Virgil Avould not have sung with 
lyrical rapture “ Felix qui potuil rerum caums cognoscere," 
if knowledge, circumspection, thinking, AA'ere the normal charac- 
teristics of man. And it is as well that it is not so. Else AA'ould 
the Avorld have been robbed of its charm, and man of 
his sweetest pleasures. It is as Avell that aa'c think little, and 
allow ourselves still less to Imj Avorrietl by the vexing, 
entangling, fruitless problems of life and fate. Well that 
we do as the world doth ; think as the Avorld thinketh ; 
go as the Avorld goeth, along its old, old, Avcll-troddcn 
ways. This rejoicing over the dying of the old year is 
perhaps a relic of ancient days, Avhen life and properly wro 
insecure and precarious ; Avhen Avarfare aa'us the ordor of 
the day; when chaos Avas rarely and fitfully relieved ^y 
gleams of peace and good-will. Yes ! perhaps. For then— as 
might bo expected — humanity Avould look forward Avith 
straining eyes to the New year to effect a happy change, or, 
perchance, to usher in the millennium — that mirage-like 
Golden Age w^hich man has ever devoutly looked for, and 
— disappointments, nay despair notwithstanding — Avill over 
continue to look for, till the end of time. Such a possibility-' 
such a dream — such a hope — hoAV it Avould stir the human 
heart! What passionate longing Avould it not inspire! "What 
a vision of a land of plenty would it not evoke — a land Avhere 
no fears would shadow happiness ; where no sound of human 
sorrow would mar the beatific calm. It was presumably 
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the hope of such a prospect that led man to give a tumultu- 
ously emotional welcome to the New year. Intermingled 
ill that celebration were hope, feelings of relief, desires for 
peace. But though conditions have changed, man has not; 
He cannot rid himself of his ancient heritage. Does not 
the savage peer through the thin veil of civilised man? 
xYnd this undoubtedly is one of the many survivals of 
primeval man. 

But to some — to the rare group of thinking men and 
women — neither the end of the old year nor the beginning of 
the new is a day of mere joyous feasting. 

New year ! new foes and old to face or fly ; 

Old friends, a lesReiiinir hand, to grapple fast ; 

The end more near ; another milestone past ; 

The shagreen of desires shrunk wofully. 

It is a day of stock-taking of the year’s promise and its 
fulfilment. Ah ! what a gulf lies betwixt the two. Reality 
never conforms — not even approximately— to the dreams 
which ambition weaves in the silent chambers of the heart. 
IVe see that our resolutions — good and pious resolutions, 
seriously made, deliberately willed — have been broken, 
strangled, killed under the stress of circumstances — adverse 
or* uncontrollable. We find that the task — set in all solemnity 
and undertaken with all fervour — is far, far from completion. 
We perceive ruins, wreckage, a wild, weary, barren scene, 
where we had hoped to liehold bud, blossom and bloom. 
Wo sorrowfully realize that one more mile-stone of life 
has been passed, and the day of reckoning is drawing 
closer and closer to hand. Tlie thought presses upon us, 
what account are we to render of our stewardship to the 
Author of the universe ? Such is the strain which serious 
thought takes on that most solemn of days. "Dissatisfaction 
®®t8 in. Dissatisfaction with our achievements. Dissatis- 
taotion with ourselves. Who, then, could really be in 
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light-hearted mood on a day such as the last day of the old year 
or the beginning of the new ? The two attitudes are perfectly 
understandable — the thinking and the unthinking attitude. 
We do not want pleasure banished, joy banned ; but we do 
wish to see the reign of serious thought and serious living 
proclaimed, established, in all its solemn splendour and 
undying force. 

We would not have a race of mere philosophers, but to 
reasonably thinking men we say — 

Do what thy manhood bids thco do ; from 
none but self expect applause ; 

He noblest lives and noblest dies who makes 
and kce}>s his self-made laws. 

All other life is living death, a world where 
none but phantoms dwell — 

A breath, a wind, a sound, a voice, a tinkling 
of the camel-bell. 


S. Kiiuda Bukush 
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( 4 ) 

Dr. Bernard Bosanquet 

Dr. Bernard Bosanquet is one of the most eminent philo* 
sophers of modern times. As a logician, he has few equals. 
Although not a very lucid writer, he is deep and penetrating 
and never fails to be suggestive, llis contribution to political 
])hilosophy is as notable as his contributions to logic, meta- 
physics and ajsthetics. There arc not many treatises on 
politics in the English language which eqiial his Philosophical 
Theory of the Slalc in the insight with which the fundamental 
problems of social philosophy are handled. The theory 
pre.sentcd in this book is, as he himself puts it, “ to be found 
not merely in Plato and in Aristotle but in very many modern 
writers, more especially in ll<‘gel, T. II. (Ireen, Bradley and 
Wallace.” Tlie standpoint is much the same as that of Green 
in his Principles of Political ObUyafion, but he is more unhesi- 
tating than Green in insisting upon the value of the state 
to the ethical life of its citizens. The state, he teaches, is a 
much more real object than a ])tant or an animal and the 
study of it as it is and not the construction of an ideal society 
is the aim of social philosophy. “ 'J’o depict what most 
people call “an ideal state” is no more the object of political 
philosophy than it is the object say of Carpenter’s Human 
Physiology to depict an “ ideal ” man or an angel.” Dr. 
Bosanquet makes the central idea of Greek political philo- 
sophy his OW'D, the idea, namely, that “ the human mind can 
only attain its full and proper life in a community of minds, 
or more strictly in a community pervaded by a single mind, 
uttering itself consistently though differently in the life and 
action of every member of the community.” Such a concep- 
tion was developed in ancient times in connection with life in 
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the Greek city states. It lost its supremacy with the increas- 
ing prevalence of an individualistic theoiy of life and has Ixioii 
revived again in modern times with the formation of nation 
states. The modern theory, however, differs from the ancient 
in this that it accords full recognition to the freedom of the 
individual and maintains that it is not hy suppressing but by 
giving legitimate scope to it that the common social life can 
be realised. 

Dr. Bosanquet begins by pointing out the contradiction 
involved in the conception of self*government and shows that 
on the basis of the ordinary dualism of self and others, ihu 
contradiction cannot be solved. The ground and justidcalion 
of political obligation is self-government, but the (luestion is, 
how the idea of self is to be reconciled with that of govern- 
ment. How can the authority which others must exercise 
over me, if there is to lie government at all, be for me sell- 
government ? Law and government seem primd facie to lx? 
opposed to the individuality of man, and yet witho\it them the 
free play of personality w’ould not bo possible. Henthain 
thinks that in order to acquire rights, man must sacrifice part 
of his liberty, by which he understands the power to do wliat 
one pleases. Antecedently to law and government, rights do 
not exist. They, therefore, are necessary evils to which we 
have got to submit. But it is imj)ossible to think of law and 
government as antagonistic to the self, if they are the neces- 
sary conditions of the unfolding of its capacities. I'hat by 
means of which liberty is actualised cannot be destructive to 
it. The root of the difficulty lies in supposing that between 
self and others there is a fundamental opposition, and in the 
consequent failure to perceive that “ the one, so far from 
surrendering some of his capacity for life through his fellow- 
ship with others, acquires and extends that capacity wholly 
in and through such fellowship.” Mill’s theory that an 
individual is free in everything that concerns him.selt alone 
and is subject to government in so far as his action allccts 
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odiers is open to the objection that it is impossible to draw a 
line of demarcation between self -regarding and other-regard- 
ing action. Every action done by me affects both myself and 
others. No fence can be put up round an individual so as 
to make him impervious to social forces, and no mistake is 
greater than to suppose that the more wayward and eccentric 
a man is the more he is free. We can get beyond law only 
by fulfilling it. It is a mistake to think that the difficulty 
inherent in the conception of self-government is removed if 
the government is demoeratic or, as the phrase is, government 
of the people for the people by the people. It is, on the 
contrary, increased. The people who rule are not the people 
who are ruled. The will of the majority is not the same thing 
as the will of the people, and the self-government of which one 
hears so much is not the government of each by himself but 
of (^ach by others. 

“On the l)asis of everyday reflection then,” says Dr. 
llosanquet, “ we arc brought to an absolute deadlock in the 
theory of political obligation.” If this deadlock is to be 
rmnoved, “ wo must take the two factors of the working idea 
of sulf-government in their full antagonism, and exhibit, 
through and because of this, the fundamental unity at their 
root, and the necessity and conditions of their coherence. 
We must show, in short, hoM' man, the actual man of flesh 
and blood, demands to be governed, and how a government 
which puts real force upon him, is essential, as he is aware, 
to his becoming what he has it in him to be ” {Philosophical 
Theory of the State, Srd ed., p, 73). 

The theories of writers like Bentham, Mill and Spencer, 
Dr. Bosanquet aptly calls “ theories of the flrst look.’’ They 
all assume that society and the individual really are as they 
immediately appear to bo. No satisfactory explanation of 
self-government is possible on the assumption that human 
beings are naturally isolated from one another and are only 
artificially brought together in the state. All right is in 
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the state, says Bentham. All right is in the individual, 
says Spencer for whom “the state has become little more 
than a record office of his contracts and consents.’* Both 
foil to perceive that “if a right can only be recognised 
by a society, it can only be real in an individual. * * As 
long as the self and law are alien and hostile, it is hopeless 
to do more than choose at random in which of the tiro 
we are to locate the essence of right ” {ibid, pp. 60-67). 

The problem of self-government is more satisfactorily 
handled by llousseau, because, on the whole, he manages 
to get beyond the individualistic standpoint. Br. Bosauquot 
shows that the popular idea of Rousseau, based upon sentences 
like “ man Ls burn free and everywhere is in chains,” is 
entirely mistaken. In spite of his’ continual relapse into 
individualistic ways of thinking and modes of expression, 
the essence of his message is that in the state the minds 
and wills of its members iire fused into a single indivisible 
whole. “ Each of us puts into the common stock his person 
and his entire powers under the supreme direction of the 
general will ; and we further receive each individual as an 
indivisible member of the whole.” The state is, thiu’chn’e, 
a moral person through participation in who.se life alone 
man ceases to be a stupid and narrow animal and becomes 
an intelligent being. We attain freedom not by setting 
ourselves in opposition to the shite but by obedience to its 
laws in which the general will is embodied. With law one’s 
everyday relMillious self may Ije at variance, but it is never- 
theless the expression of one’s deeper and more complete self. 
Conformity to it is, for this reason, the essential thing in 
self-government. 

Rousseau is careful to distinguish the general will from 
the will of all. The object towards which the former is 
directed is the common good, whereas the latter is only* 
sum of particular wills. The will of all may bo unanimous, 
because individuals, desiring not something general iu its 
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niituro but what is calculated to promote their various private 
interests, may nevertheless happen to agree in some particular 
point. The general will, on the other hand, aims at matters 
of common concern which may not be obvious to all. It is 
" that identity between my particular will and the wills of 
all my associates in the body politic which makes it possible 
to say that in all social co-operation, and in submitting even 
to forcible constraint, when imposed by society in the true 
cinnmon interest, I am obeying only myself and am actually 
attaining my freedom” (ibid, p. 100). AVhat generalises the 
will is a common interest and not thrt numlier of votes 
recorded. The will of all is a mere aggregate but the general 
will is an organic unity. Tt is the universal principle that 
connects an individual with others and unites their particular 
wills into a coherent whole. “ The unity of myself with 
others in a common good is the same in prineiple as the 
unity of myself with myself which I aim at in aiming at my 
own good.” If the will of all were directed to the common 
good it would bo transformed into the general will. The 
natural tendency of the great majority of men is to be 
guidi'd by purely private interests but it requires some 
amount of effort to discern the common good and to make 
it the determining principle of conduct. 

From the standpoint of the general will, the problem of 
self-government undergoes a transformation. The opposition 
hetween self and others and between self and government 
vanishes and sovereignty is seen to be the exercise of the 
general will, justifying the use of force to compel a recalcitrant 
individual to bo truly free- bv being in harmonv with the 
general will. In so far sis laws and institutions sire what they 
ought to be, they embody the gcnci’sil will. 

llou.sseau imagines that if tree play is given to the 
P<^rticular wills, the genersil will is likely to emerge out of 
iliotn through their conflict sind the consequent csincellatiou of 
their differences. Por this reswon, ho condemns representative 
2 
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government and favours small republics in which the citizens 
can meet and discuss public questions. But this, Dr. Bosanquet 
thinks, is to appeal “from the organised life, institutions 
and selected capacity of a nation to that nation regarded ns an 
i^gregate of individuals,” to enthrone, in short, the very will 
of all which he disparages. But in u'hat Rousseau says 
about the function of the legislator, his judgment is sound. 
What people really want, they do not always know. If 
they got exactly what they clamour for, they would 
seldom be satisfied. “ In order to obtain a full statement 
of what we will, what we want at any moment must at 
least be corrected and amended by u'hat wo want at 
all other moments ; and this cannot bo done without also 
correcting and amending it so as to harmonise it with what 
others want, which involves an application of the same 
process to them” (ibid, pp. IW-II). To do this work of 
criticism, to elicit the general will from the vague opinions 
and impulses of “ a blind multitude, Avhich often does not 
know w’hat it wills, because it rarely knows what is good 
for it ” is, in Rousseau’s view, the task of the legislator. 

The contradiction in self-government is due to the 
antithesis of self and others. It disappears as soon as wu 
perceive that the average individual, absorbed in his private 
interests and pleasures, is not the real self. 'I’lu! social self 
extends beyond our private life, and we are genuine individuals 
only in so far as we identify ourselves with it. We become 
free not by dissociating ourselves from our fellow beings and 
doing what we like, but by ac([iiiescing in a law and order 
in w'hich our universal self is realised. If, in one sense, this 
law and order restrains our private wills, in another sense, it 
is the necessary means of our higher self-affirmation. 
objective system of rights is the surest guarantee of our 
being able to become tvhat it is possible for us to be. belf- 
government, rightly understood, means the subjection of 
our particular selves to an order which, to a large extent, 
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expresses the general will, and liberty is not mere absence of 
restraint but “ being ourselves most completely.” The man 
whose desires are not narrow and casual, so that in the 
satisfaction of them he ” feels choked and oppressed like one 
lost in a blind alley which grows narrower and narrower,” 
but whose volitions are connected elements of a total system 
of life is truly free. And institutions, without which the 
affirmation of such a will is not possible, are the emlxidiment 
of our liberty and, as such, have a claim on our allegiance. 

The state is the incarnation, the concrete form of the 
general W'ill. It is not the political organisation merely, but 
“ includes the entire hierarchy of institutions by which life 
is determined, from the family to the trade, and from the 
trade to the Church and the University. It includes all 
of them, not as the mere collection of the growths of the 
country, but as the structure which gives life and meaning 
to the political whole, while receiving from it mutual adjust* 
inent, and therefore expansion and a more liberal air” 
{ibid, p. 189). 'I he state nourishes and sustains the indi- 
vidual. It disciplines him, expands his ideas and “ furnishes 
him with an outlet and a stable purpose capable of doing 
justice to his capacities — a satisfying object of life.” 

“ Force,” says Dr. Dosanquet, ” is inherent in the state 
and no true ideal points in the direction of destroying it.” 
It i.s not the basis of the state, hut is implied in it as the 
W’hole that makes the mutual adjustment of laws and institu- 
tions possible. “ We make a great mistake in thinking of 
the force exercised by the state as limited to the restraint 
of disorderly persons by the police and the punishment of 
intentional law-breakers. The state is the flywheel of our 
life. Its system is constantly reminding us of our duties, 
from sanitation to the incidents of trusteeship, w'hich we 
have not the least desire to neglect, but which we are either 
foo ignorant or too indolent to carry out apart from in- 
struction and authoritative suggestion ” (ibid, p. 141). The 
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stimulating effect of the social order on the minds of its 
members, in so far as these minds arc inert, takes the form 
of force. 

" Self-government,” argues Dr. Bosanquet, ” can only 
be explained if the centre of gravity of the self is thrown 
outside what U'e are continually tempted to reckon as our 
individuality, and, if we recognise as our real being, and 
therefore as impemtive upon us, a self and a good which 
are but slightly represented in our e.vplicit consciousness nt 
its oi’dinary level.” The error of thinkers like JT(jrhert 
Spencer is to conceive of the state as a mere association of 
independent units whose nature is not affected by their 
membership of it. They do not see that it is an organisation 
in which the life of every member is determined not hy 
his immediate and more nr less accidental contact with 
others Imt by the plan and purpose of tlm whole, 'riunr 
error is analogous to that of the associationist psycho- 
logists who ragard the unity of mind as arising out of 
the arbitrary association of separate elements. But inodiM'n 
p.sychology tells us that the mind is a unified .systtun of 
“ appercipient masses” in each of which a nuinher of 
ideas are held together and organised under the control 
of a gencnil scheme. It is not a .single system but “ rather 
a construction of such .systems, which may be in all degrees 
of alliance, indifference and opposition to one another.” But 
however great may be the op})o.sition of these subordinate 
mental systems to one another, they must all be under the 
more or less explicit control of the whole, if the unity of 
mind is to be preserved. Now society also “ is a vast tissue 
of systems of this type, each of tliein a I'elatively though 
not absolutely closed and self-complete organisation. 
Within each group, the plan and function of every inoniber 
is determined by the nature of the group. And tlie same 
individual may belong to several sucli groups. Social life couW 
not go on, if between these various groups a working harmony 
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M'cre not maintained. It is the function of the state, as the 
jiiost comprehensive organisation, to secure this harmony 
“by force if need lie.” The units of the state are not indi* 
viduals but organised bodies of men. 

Mind and the state are alike in “ being organisations, 
each composed of a system of organisations.” Further, 
" Minds and society are really the same fabric regarded from 
different points of view.” AVhat, outwardly, are social groups 
are, inwardly, mental systems. “ Kvery individual mind is a 
system of such systems corresponding to the totality of 
social groups as seen from a particular position. The social 
Avhole is reflected in the mind of every member of it from 
his characteristic and uniijue point of view. It is a self- 
identical organisation aware of itself in a plurality 
of centr(.)8. 

“The conceptioir of society and the individual [being] cor- 
relative conceptions through and through,” the question 
whether society is the means to the end of the individual or 
the individual the means to the end of society is entirely mean- 
ingless. There is no antagonism between the two. The 
universal and its differences are two aspects of one and the 
same thing. The end of the individual, therefore, is the same 
as that of society and the state, and this end is the realisation 
of the best life. It is not necessary for us to know j’n advance 
what in detail the l)est life is. Its nature is disclosed to us 
more and more as we make progress, because of our intol- 
erance of contradictions, towards the attainment of a harmon- 
ious life of fully-developed capacities. The function of the 
state is to remove hindrances to and create conditions favour- 
able for the reali.s<ation of the end. It is not in its pow’er to 
promote the end directly. For this purpose, the spontaneous 
*>'nd intelligent action of self-conscious beings is necessary. 
It is such action alone that makes “ the maximisation of our 
being,” the widening of our self through its identification with 
the social whole, possible. Established and unchanging 
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customs, authoritative traditions, mere routine, unless these 
arc helpful to self-conscious development bjr liberating 
energies available for the purpose, are obstacles to moral 
progress. It is their influence on life and not the encroach- 
ment of others on vrhat 1 vainly try to make my exclusive 
sphere of action that destroys liberty. The menace to liberty 
comes from automatism and not from others. '* As in the 
private so in the general life, every encroachment of auto- 
matism must be justified by opening new passibilities to self- 
conscious development, if it is not to mean degeneration and 
senility.” In so far as automatism checks moral growth, the 
end of state action must be to remove it. 

As the state is not lalien to the life of the individual, the 
minimising of its power cannot be the true ideal. There is 
no limit to the authority of the state except that which 
arises from the nature of its own end. Without absolute 
power the state cannot eitcct a proper culjustmont of the often 
conflicting claims of individuals and social groups. 

In common with Green, Wallace and Ritchie, Dr. Bosanqiiet 
holds that the rights of an individual arise out of his position 
in the state. They are “claims recognised by the state, /y., 
by society acting as ultimate authority, to the maintenance 
of conditions favourable to the best life.” They may be 
regarded from the point of view of the whole community and 
of the individuals who compose the community. From tlw 
standpoint of the community they arc “ the organic whole of 
the outward conditions necessary to the rational life.” Rights 
do not belong to individuals in their isolation but depend upon 
the “ state-maintained order in its connectedness as a single 
expression of a common good or W'ill.” Their end is the 
maintenance of external conditions essential to the full 
development of human personality. From the point of view 
of the individual, rights are powers secured to him by the 
state, in orfer thsit by the exorcise of them he may make Ins 
unique contribution to the common good. Apart from the 
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position of the individual recognised by the state they have 
no existence. No position no rights. As rights are connected 
with social positions or vocations which “ have their being in 
the medium of recognition,” unrecognised rights do not 
exist. They cannot be based on my mere desire to do what 
it pleases me to do. 

In the network of social relations, the rights which are 
claimed by one man are duties owed to him by others. My 
right to walk along the public road implies an obligation on 
the part of others not to obstruct me. Rights and duties are 
thus the correlatives of cacli other. Ikit, in a higher sense, all 
rights are duties. They are powers belonging to me in 
virtue of my social position which I am bound to exercise in 
order to realise the moral end. 

One of the distinctive features of Dr. Rosanquet’s theory 
is that he conceives of the state as consisting of “ facts 
as well as ideas and purposes as well as facts.” The insti- 
tutions of which the state is the organised unity are, of 
course, external facts in the natural world but they are also 
emhodiments of ethical ideas. “An institution implies a purpose 
or sentiment of more minds than one, and a more or less 
permanent embodiment of it. ‘Of more minds than one’ 
because it is to lix the meeting points of minds that the 
external embodiment is neces.sary.” Apart from the .social 
mind, institutions are no more real than is the universe apart 
from the Al)solute mind. 

“ The nation state is the Avidest organisation which has 
the common experience necessjiry to found a common life ! ’ 
For this reason, “ it is rccogiiLsed as absolute in power over 
the individual and sw his representative and champion in the 
affairs of the world outside.” The state exists in order to 
maintain the outward conditions of a desirable life. But it is 
impossible to determine the.se conditions without reference to the 
kind of life that is to be realised, and it is only within the limits 
of a nation state that there can be a distinctive type of life. 
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In answer to the question whether state action can he 
judged by the same standard as private action, the essence 
of what Dr. Dosanquct has to say is tliat a state can be judged 
only in respect of its act of will ns a state and not by what 
its agents may do on their own account in the name of the 
state. It they commit any breach of morality, they are 
certainly censurable, but their acts are not imputable to the 
state unless they are done with tlic active support of puldic 
opinion, in which cjise “ the guilty state is judged before the 
tribunal of humanity and history.” The important thing to 
remember is that state actions ” cannot be identified with the 
deeds of its agents, or morally judged as private volitions are 
judged. Its acts proper are always public acts, and it cannot, 
as a state, act w'ithin the relations of private life in which 
organised morality exists. It has no determinate function in 
a larger community, but is itself the supreme community ; 
the guar<lian of a whole moral world, but not a factor within 
an organised moral U'orld. 'Moral relations presuppose an 
organised life ; but such a life is only within the state, not in 
relations between the state and other communities ” {iliid, 
p, 302) "What the state does in order to fullil its mission is, 
of course, subject to criticism and cannot bo morally indilVeii'iit, 
but it is more confusion to pa.ss moral judgments on its acts 
in the same sense ns on the acts of private individuals. \ 
public act “ is the act of a supreme power which has ultimate 
responsibility for protecting tlm form of life of which it is 
the guardian, and which is not itself protected by any scheme 
of function or relations, such as pre.scribcs a course for the 
reconciliation of rights and secures its ofTectiveness ” (ibid, 
p. 304). 

There is no such thing as Humanity as a single organised 
community. The great majority of men are living li'«s 
scarcely worth living. It is true that in virtue of their 
intelligence they have capacities which can be realised, hut 
as yet they remain unrealised. That being so, all men cannot 
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bo effective members of a common society. “ It does not follow 
from this that there can be no general recognition of the 
I'ii'hts arising from the capacities for good life which belong 
to man as man. Though insufficient, as variously and 
imperfectly realised, to be tlie basis of an effective community, 
they may, so far as realised, be a common element or tissue of 
connection running through the more concrete experience on 
which effective communities rest ” (i/n'rf, p. 'i07). 

lioyond the multitude of states and thes idea of Humanity 
there are “ fuller utterances of the same universal self which 
the ‘general w’ill’ reveals in more precarious forms.” In 
passing into the spheres of art, religion and philosophy, “ the 
human mind, consolidated and sustained by society, goes 
furtlicr on its path in removing contradictions and shaping its 
world ai ' itself into unity.” 

IliKAr.vii IIaldar 
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NOTE ON THE STATE OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


Provision for technical education is made — in Great 
Britain — in four classes of institutions — the Universities, Tech- 
nical Institutes, Technical Schools and Polytechnics. In most 
of the older Universities, for a long time, the only technical 
subjects included in their curriculum Trere Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering. Thu.s at Cambridge, the institution of 
a mechanical science tripos <and establishment of the Chair of 
Electrical Engineering marked almost an epoch in the history 
of the university, about thirty years ago. An agricultural 
tripos and a diploma of forestry have since liecn added but no fur- 
ther advance has, as yet, been made. But in all the newer Uni- 
versities, technical subjects find a prominent place. Thus, the 
University of Birmingham,' which probably includes the 


* The following brief hiGtorjr of tho Uniromity of Itirniinghnin moBtly t&krn fn i.t nn 
excellent article which appeared in tho ** Koginerring/' aomo yenre ogo, will In' t'oainl 
to be of interest still. 

The beginning of tho higher technical education in the Midlands was marki-d hr the 
opening of tho Mason College at Birminghum by Huxley in IRSO. This buildint; is 
in the centre of the city and fornis part of the Chumborlaiii Square, whieli containB the 
Town ITall, Free Library, Art Galleries, and Municipal Council House. It ia eviilont that 
what Mason desired was that some practical method of education in Science should be 
provided for those in the Midlands. 

In 1892 tho llirminghani Medical School wns absorbed by tho Mason College, and thus 
the first stop towards real University work was taken. Tho College wus then called 
MaB3n University College and many of the students were prepared for the London Cui'er- 
■ity Kxaminations. This Science College did good work in its time, and tho 
Engineering was founded in 1881, and was endowed by Sir James Chance in 
Mining Professor wns appointed in 1883, so that it will be seen that np/dicJ 
taught from the outset. In 1907, thcro wore five applied science professors, in ^*‘***'*”^j^J 
Electrical and Civil Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy as woU as lecturers on the^^ 
subjects, making altogether five professors, five lecturers, and three assislaiit lectu 
applied science. girming* 

It was in 1898 that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain publicly announced the idea of a 
ham, or, as it might perhaps with advantage be called, a Midland University. ” 
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largest number of technical subjects, provides instruction in 
]|d!echanica1, Civil, Electrical Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, 
Chemistry of Eermentaiiou, as well as in Commerce and 
Journalism. In fact, the ideal sought to be realised at Birming- 
ham is a school of general culture which would practically assist 


money liavinp been subscribed, and the requisite formalities gone tlirough, the Charter was 
granted in 1000. The study of humanities is included as at other Universities, but while 
at Birmingham, a broad catholic education — in fact a real niiiversity education — in 
any subject is obtainable, yet it will certainly specialise in applied science and 
commerce. At this time, Mr. Andrew Carnegie forwarded a munificent donation of 
£50,0(X), with the admirable advice, that before anything was done in Birmingham, 
the council should bo well informed of what was taking place in America. 

The deputation to America : Accordingly, a special deputation (consisting of Mr. George 
H. Kenrick, Professor Poynting and Professor Burstall) was sent to the United States, some 
four years before the Moseley Kducatinnal Coinmissioii was despatched on its famous tour 
of inspection over the same grotiiul. The report dealt with and recommended the American 
lyeiein of engineering educaiien, and that report was adopted by the Council of the Univer- 
sity. While this committee were Imay with the prepurat ion of their great scheme, other facul- 
ties mill dopartmenls of the University were developing rapidly. Acct*rdingly, the next step 
was taken to erect new buildings on a site of 2.1 acres gotieroiiHly presented to the University 
by Lord Cultlirope at Ihurne iiroaV about three miles from its old site. In June 1900, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, as Chaiicollor of the new Uni vrr.iiry, addressed the (list meeting of 
the Court of Guvernors. In that speech, he emphasised the importance of research. *' They 
believed that those were the best teacher.«t who w'ere iheiii'telves constantly learning, and 
that, without adding euntimioiisly to the common slock of knowledge, they would not be 
fulfilling their duties,*' lie went on to ask for further endowment of a quarter of a million 
sterling, ( They had received already promises of Mr. Chniiiberliiin einpha- 

■tied tho fact that it must “ not only l»e school of general culture " hut it would also 
'practiciilly assist the pro.sperity and welfare of the district in which it was situated by 
the uxceptioiml attention which it would give to the teaching of science in connection with 
its application to local industries and niaiiiif.*kctiire8." He then wont on to speak of the 
Brest Applied Science Uiiirorsitiea in .America which they hoped to imitate. "All that is 
wunteil is iiioiicy," ho said, in 19<X). In less than four years thero was sanctioiu-d a building 


contrar;lfor over a quarter of a million pounds for tho huge laboratories for teaching ap- 
plied Bciciico in a practical manner. It is clear that tho Chaiiiberlaiii ideal forlthc Midland 
University hus always been n school of general culture, specialising in the facilities for 
billing applied sciences. It is not a technical school ; there was already a most excellent 
® "» Birmingham before the University was erected. It is for training " Captains of 
rv. not the rank-nnd-fllc or oven the non-ctininiissioiiod otiioonr. 
i*°on bho Deputation to America, the authors state " that their object has 

tbs fi '■®^*'Bli8hiiiont of a college, teaching seieiico in its application to indnstr.r, and in 

bundi' J*|*'^** district, coupled with such technical instruction in 

The * enable tho students to complete their course in tho University itself." 

and' ^**** *'»dastries of tho district as follows : Mining, Metallurgy, Kiiginocring 

^bich tho”'*'- ^™****’ They emphasised tho need of creating Chairs in Applied Science 
0 Unireraity hare aince obtahiod ; and one which will surely soon follow— a Chair 
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the prosperity and welfare of the district (the Midlands) by the 
exceptional attention which it would give to the teaching of 
science in connection with its application to local industries and 
manufactures. Similarly, the University of Leeds includes 
courses in Mechanical, Civil, Electrical, Mining and Gas 
Engineering, besides Euel and Metallurgy, Agriculture, Dyeing 
and Applied Chemistry, including Dyeing and Chemistry of 
Leather. 

The largest technical institution in Great Britain i$, 
however, the Institute of Technology in jManchester which 
includes a very extensive range of technical subjects. Indeed, 
the school is a very big place, six stories iiigli, in Avliich 
the Technological Faculty of the University of 3Hancliester 
prepares students for the Degree of Bnclielor of I’echno- 
logy. 

It is to be liop(?d that, in due course, wesball have in Calcutta 
a technical college of the typo of !Mancliestcr Seliool of 'IVcliiio- 
logy. The line of progress should Im' to add difTerent d(‘})art- 
ments to the existing college at Shibpur, rather than to cs- 
tablish isolated institutions dealing with dilTerent technical 
subjects. For, instruction in any technical subject iiiv>>ivi’s 
instruction in subsidiary subjects and, therefore, the estaldi'li- 
ment of isolated institutions involves undue imilfipliealion of 
courses of the same kind which, with limited resources, it 
would ho bos'; to avoid. Thus, at C harlot tenherg (the Berlin 


of Applied CliffiiiHlry. Tln-y fptimnted that the tofni mat of himl, huildinpra, 
and fittinprs would ho When it ia nicidinned that the building" «1»«‘* 

over £250,000, it w'ill he Been that the mci»t hopeful expecliilionB ef tliifl 
cerning fundR, Iihh been exercdeii. Thia Cuniiniltro rBiiintileil that the 
maintenance (including Bluff) would ho £lCVt50 per annum. Already the Api»h'ctl 
Staff nloiio receive Boiiiethiiig like £5,000 a year. There ia a jiaragraph in tJio report a 
Coininittee which onr own rich iiicii might lay to heart. : " Kvcrywhcrc wc A«i«ul 
the wealthier citizi-iiB rcaliHe the iiiiportBiice of univorBity education and ciicotn*'!'® 
Univei-Bities by generouB giftB." . . 

Thus, the Univeriity Iuib grown out of aninll bcgiiininga by the incorporation 
InstitutioDB and the addition of now faculties and it has been bodily removed to n « 
where it could have Buflicient room for needful expansion. 
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Technical High School), in the Department of Architecture, 
the folloAving courses of lectures are recommended : — 

Mnt Year — rractical Geometry, Experimental Physics, 
Experimental Chemistry, Surveying, liuilding Construction, 
Drawing, including 'J''igure and Landscape Drawing, History of 
Architecture, the Antique, Modelling figure and ornament. 

Second Year— Mineralogy, Geology, Building Construc- 
tion (Higher Course), Principles of Design, Eailways, Hoads, 
"Waterworks, Strength of JVlaterials, History of Greek and 
Homan Architecture, Furniture, Antique, llcnaissance, 18th 
Century Drawing, Plane Figures, etc. ; Estimates and Speci- 
llcntion^. 

Third Year — Sanitary Engineering, Iron Buildings, 
Design of Buildings in stone, briek and wood. Design of 
Public Buildings, Gothic Buildings, Arehitectural Perspective, 
Heating and Ventilation ; "Figure Design from Ijiving Models, 
Modelling. 

Fourth Year — ^lachine Construction, Colour Decoration, 
Ijeclures on the History of Greek, Homan, It enaissance, and 
Gothic Architecture, the Design of Buildings in various styles 
and in various materials. 

Such a scheme cannot obviously be attempted in an isola- 
ted institution dealing with speei;»l subjects. 

Besides the Universities anil larger technical institutions, 
there are technical schools, which are to be found in almost 
every municijiality, often in connection with secondary schools 
or Schools of Art. .As an example, the Brighton Technical 
School (which i.s located in a gorgeous building), provides in- 
struction in Mathematics, Physic.s, Chemistry, Natural Science, 
Engineering (Mechanical and Electrical) including Tool-making 
and AViremen’s w'ork, Building Trades, LiTiguages, Commercial 
Subjects, Photography, Typography. ^Tanual Training and 
Domestic Economy (for girls). The Building Trades include 
Building Construction and Drawing, Architectural Design, 
Hand Bailing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Pattern-making, 
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Moulding, Turning, Plumbing, Sanitary Science and Quantity 
Surveying. The school prepares students for the London 
Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations, City and Guilds 
Examinations, os well as examinations held by the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, Pharmaceutical Society, etc. One cannot help 
being impressed with the elaborate fittings of its workshops. 
The school seems in its technical branches to furnish an 
ideal to which the schools of the type of the Bihar 
School of Engineering should work up, in time. 

Polytechnics are more advanced institutions than the 
Technical Schools. They prepare for London B. So. and 
similar examinations but the subjects taken up are similar 
to those in the Technical Schools. In all these Institutes 
(except in some of the Universities and the University 
Colleges) there are evening classes for those engaged 
in work during the day, in almo.st all the subjects. 
The fees charged in the evening classes are much less than 
in the day classes, a further reduction being allowed in the 
case of those actually engaged in the trades for which a parti- 
cular course is specially designed. 

But no scheme of technical education will be completed 
which does not make suitable provision for a course of train- 
ing in the actual w'ork.s. All authorities arc agreed on this 
point. As has been well remarked by a former professor of the 
University of Leeds, “ The college laboratory can do what cannot 
be done in the w'orks and the works can do what cannot be 
done in a laboratory ; both are indispensable, but each should 
do that w’hich it is able to do thoroughly and not spoil both by 
attempting to combine them in one and the same place.” 

Taking the case of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
the following is often regarded as a suitable, thougli a .some- 
what elaborate, course of training. After receiving a good educa- 
tion, a youth should be .sent to some small general engineering 
works, where he is more likely to gain useful experience than 
in a larger establishment, for about twelve or eighteen months; 
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he should, then, take either a two or a three years’ coarse of 
instruction in a college ; he should, next, go into some larger 
engineering works, where he can specialise in some particular 
branch for a period of not less than two years : finally, he should 
go into the drawing office for at least one year. Such a course 
of training will thus take from six to seven years, which in 
some instances may he more time than many parents can 
afford to give their sons. In such ea.ses, the expense of the 
college course may be materially reduced by scholarships; 
but this, of course, entirely depends upon the ability and 
diligence of the student. Then, again, if youths do well, they 
will nearly always receive some remuneration during the 
third and fourth stages mentioned above. 

Generally speaking, the importance of practical training 
after a college course, in all technical subjects, cannot he 
overestimated. In dealing with these, therefore, we are con- 
fronted with special difficulties. I have in a recent article ' ad- 
verted to the difliculfy in securing admission into works in 
England and elsewhere in the case of Indian students. It will 
be obvious, therefore, that in India, the difficulty of providing 
practical training in technical subjects w'ill be very great, — in 
new subjects, almost iiisurmouiitable. In subjects, like Mining, 
Mechanical Engineering and "Weaving, suitable provision can 
be made with greater ease in India than in England for prac- 
tical trainiiu; of students in actual works. There arc others 
(Electrical Engineering and [Metallurgy) for which and also, 
M'hile some provision can be made in this respect (in certain 
departments), in respect of industries which have either not 
made a beginning or are in an embryonic stage, the plan 
to be followed Is the one to which I referred in a recent article. 
In all cases, it is necessary to bear in mind the absolute 
necessity of providing for practical training, in every 
scheme of technical education that is at all worthy of con- 
sideration. 


* Vidt^ Calcutta RcTicw, July 11122, Tirhnologicul Shtdk*. 
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Finally, a reference should he made to a special type of 
schools, maintained hy tlie London County Council, namely 
the Schools of Arts and Crafts. Tlin Central School of Arts and 
Crafts was established (to qnote from the prospectus) to pro- 
vide instruction in those branches of design and manipulation 
which directly bear on the more artistic trades. The special 
object is to encourage the industrial application of decorative 
design and it is intended that every opportunity should 1)0 
given to students to study this in relation to their own 
particular craft. It is the intention that the school .should 
supplement and not supersede a])prcnticeshij) by afTording 
to trade students opportunities for studying design and for 
practice in those branches of their craft, which owing to sub- 
divisions of processes of production, they are unable to obtain 
in the workshop. 

The instruction is adapted to the needs of tho.se engaged 
in the different departments of building Avork (architects, 
builders, modellers, Avood, stone and marble carvers, gilders, 
painters, decorators, cabinet-makers, nudal-Avorkers, etc., 
designers of AA'all papers, textiles and furniture and Avorkers in 
stained glass, tapestry, embroidery, bronze, lead, etc.) ; also in 
work in the precious metals (enamellcr.s, jcAvellors, goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, cha.sers, engravers, and die-sinkers) ; and in 
general book-production (book binders, compositors, black 
and Avhite designers, book ilIustrator.s, illuminators and litho- 
graphers). Ncav classes have been arranged in Typography, 
Building Construction, Dress-making, liace-making. Tempera 
Fainting, China-painting, Technical Carpet-designing, and 
Designing for ^ronunicntal Masonry. Other departments are 
being opened in response to reasonable demands. 

According to the Frincipsil of the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, one of the objects of the school is to keep up 
and develop the artistic talent connected with handicrafts 

• My iuqniry lia<1 led me to the conclneion that the diOlcullio* MO nearly as g>6»t • 
Germany and tbe United Statof . 
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asainst the inroads of the modern machine. In view of the 
decaying arts in this country, as in silver, gold, muslin, etc., a 
school of this kind — say, in connection ndth the School of Art, 
should prove a highly useful institution. 

I must defer a detailed account of the German Technical 
Institutions to a future occasion. At present, I shall confine 
niyself to a brief description of Iloch Schule (the High School) 
at Charlottenburg, perhaps the greatest Technical School in 
the world, which 1 have lately had the pleasure of visiting. 
I have already incidentally referred to the comprehensive 
nature of the courses of studios provided there. As a further 
illustration, avc may take the course of studies recommended 
for Engineering. 

First IVar— Experimental Physics, Higher Mathematics, 
Hcclmnical and Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Techno* 
logy I, Introduction to ^Machine Construction, Experimental 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — ifechanica and !Nrcchanisni, Thermodyna- 
mics, Strength of ^latcrials. Graphic Statics, Cranes and 
Lifting Machinery, Practical Work in the Engine Laboratory, 
Mechanical Technology II, Coniinercial Subjects. 

Third Year — Electricity, Crane Design, Steam Engine 
Construction, Hydraulic ^Machine, Practical AVork in the 
Engine Laboratory, Alachiuery Construction, Pumping, Com- 
pressing and mowing Machinery, Steam Eoilers, Statics of 
bridge Construction, Einance and Hanking. 

Fourth Year — Students at this stage specialise in either 
(«) (6) or {(?). 

(«) Geiieml Mechanical Engitjeering, Design of Hydraulic 
Machines, Setting out Factories for various purposes, 
Machine Construction, Ilydnuilics, Design of Boilers, Prac- 
tical AVork in the Engine Laboratory, Ice-making and 
Refrigerating Machines, Practical AA’ork in the Electrical 
Engineering Laboratory, Construction of Dynamos and 

Transformers. 
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(d) Baihray Engineering, Locomotive, Carriage and 
Waggon Construction, Permanent Way, llaihvay Working, 
Setting out Eactorios, etc., Iron Construction, Electric Tele- 
graph, Practical AVork in the Engine Laboratory. 

(e) Practical AVork in the ElectricalEnginecringLahoratory, 
Transport of Goods, Construction of Lynamos and Transformers, 
Electrotechnics in relation to the Electric Telegraph, 
Electric Aleasuremeiits, Electric Tjighting, Alternating Cur- 
rents, Electric Transmission, Electric Railways, the l*hysical 
Basis of Electroteehnics, Electro-chemistry, Introduction to 
the Potential Theory, Potential Theory and its employment 
in the study of Elcctricily, Electric Waves. 

A student is not, liowcn'or, emn polled to take the whole of 
the course laid down. 11(5 has porfiict frtMHlom to select any 
course of study he thinks fit, made up of lecfures from any of 
the (six) departments of the School. 

A feature in the organisation of the teaching staff is worthy 
of note : ]i!ach professor is expert in his particular branch (who 
is associated with the Rector' on a footing of pjTfect etpialify 
and, in general, onffinjod hi (fit' full pnicticc of hia profemo-i. 
In this way, theory and practice are brought into close union. 

The cost of maintaining the Berlin Technical High Scliool 
is con.siderable. In 1899 the income of the school was nearly 
£70,000, of which nearly .oOj!^' was provided hy the state.. 
And it is'not without interest to note that the cost of a com- 
plete course in the High School was then only from £10 to 
£11 per annum. 

The following quotation from tho Consular Report issued 
by the Poreign Ofilce on German Technical Education, which 
closes an article which appeared some years ago in a papc* 
called the Technic is of special interest oven ndw. 

“ Flis Afajesty the Emperor AVilliam ha.s always maiufei*^®^ 
a deep appreciation of the vital importance of technical educa* 
tion, a«id of the progress of science and chemical and technical 

^ Each ProfoMor becomea Rector, bj rotatioo. 
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industries. He has displayed this in many ways, hy participa- 
tion in scholastic conferences, the admission of tho Directors 
of Prussiiin Technical Ili^h Schools to the Prussian upper 
house and latterly, by honouring the Prussian Technical High 
Schools with the right to confer the new degree of Doctor of 
Eiiffineerhiff on tho occasion of the centenary of tho Derlin 
Technical High School. This is a most important historical 
event in the annals of the development of scicmtitic education 
in Prussia, as it indicates that the technical high schools have 
been raised to the academic level of the older Universities. 
This honour, great in itself, was further enhanced through the 
Emperor hy tho bestowal of the title of “ llis !Magnificency ” 
upon tho Professor elected e.ich year to the office of Director 
of the llerlin Technical High School, and by the additional 
right of conferring the degree of Doctor, TFonoris Caustt, upon 
distinguished scientists, scholars atul public men.'’ 

. “Tho importance of the step that was taken by the German 
Emperor cannot bo too highly estimated. It practically meant 
a recognition and acknowleilgineut of eiiuality given by the 
old universities with their h()noura]>lo historical records of 
many centuries, to their younger c(dlcagues, the technical 
high schools of the nineteenth century. *’ 

“ Since the elevation of the technical high schools to the 
same rank as tho four faculties of the old universities, German 
educationalisra has aUaiued a certain measure of perfec- 
tion in tho liist of the thn'c grcai historical period.s — the 
appearance of the universith's as a living protest against the 
dreary and fruitless scholasticism of the middle ages : the 
foundation of academics with the principle of experimental 
research as the basis of natural sciences; and, linally, the 
Creation of technical high schools with the principle of the 
systematic application of scientilic methods to the service of 
otankind.” 


D. N. Mallik 
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THE FUNCTION OF PUBLIC CRITICISM 

Newspapers first came into existence to record events as 
they happened from day to day. They supplied a want whicii 
was widely felt, and they were appreciated by a daily wideninjr 
circle of readers. They have now become indispensable at 
the early morning breakfast table, in moments of leisure and 
during travel. The telegraph has helped to make the news- 
paper a source of daily communion throughout the world. 
The rustle of its myriad leaves is heard in every household in 
every part of the civilised world, and the morning docs not 
properly begin unless we have a glance at the daily morning 
newspaper. News traA^els with the speed of lightning, dis- 
tance and time have alike been annihilated, and events 
happening thousands of miles away are known the next morn- 
ing in every part of the world through the inedinm of the 
ubiquitous new'spaper. One wonders how' the world got on in 
former times without newspapers. The story is told of mir 
Yankee friends of how' a preacher failed to excite interest liy 
depicting the horrors of hell. After denouncing sin and 
sinners he waxed eloquent over the aw’ful punishment of 
sinners in hell. With all the eloquence and earnestness he- 
could command he spoke of the tortures of hell and the iear- 
ful lot of sinners ; in vivid language he described the burning 
sulphur and brimstone of hell and of the fire that is not 
quenched. But all liis efforts to inspire terror remained ineffec- 
tive, and his glowing periods passed over his hearers as harmless- 
ly as water glides off the Iwck of a duck. Feeling halllcd and 
desperate the preacher tried another octave of solemn exhor- 
tation. “ Wy brothers,” cried he in his deepest and most 
sepulchral tones, “there are no newspapers in hell!” 
the congregation was suddenly aroused out of its apathy 
listlessness, and there was manifest consternation in the faces 
of the listeners. They were all deeply stirred. If hell without 
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ii newspaper is inconceivable and the notion is repugnant 
even to people without any imagination how can the world 
do even for a day without its multiplicity of newspapers ? 

The daily criticism of public affairs, of public men and 
public measures is of later growth. The day’s news were 
presented tis a bunch of twinkling glowworms ; followed the 
powerful searchlight of criticism turning every way, shooting 
shafts of light in every direction, expasing the dark and 
tortuous ways of intrigue and piercing the heart of the most 
intricate problems in public affairs. The fierce light no longer 
heats upon the throne alone, but upon everything that pertains 
to the affairs of the country and the nation. The humble 
chronicler of news evolved into the publicist and took a 
definite part in shaping public opinion which has ruled the 
world from the ancient days when Rama ruled the kingdom 
of Ayodhya. The power of publie criticism like all other 
powers has been abused at times, since men are not always 
fit to W'ield the power they possess. ]^[oreover, the State and 
the I’ress have come into frequent conflict. Men connected 
with newspapers are usually ill paid, despised and very often 
oppressed. Many of them have found life bitter and its 
environments depressing. Several of them have mistaken 
their calling, others are ill equipped for the vocation they 
have chosen. In spite of all this, however, newspapers are 
now a recognised factor in aifairs, and the very fact that they 
are sometimes ill-treated proves that their power is felt. 

Helween the newspaper and the periodical, the monthly 
inagnr.ine and the review there is a clear line of demarcation. 
Their different functions are clearly, if tacitly, defined, and 
there should be no overlapping between them. The Ediuhurgh 
^eeietc in the days of Macaulay and the liangadarsana 
g'lided by the genius of Bankim Chandra Chatterji represent 
tho high water-mark of periodical literature, while the Ijondon 
■Pitiwa, apart from its views on political subjects and the strng- 
files of nations to win liberty, has maintained the highest 
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traditions of journalism. The monthly periodical should have 
some literary value, and some of the finest modern litcraturo 
has appeared in magazines in montlily instalments. It is 
more abstract and less concrete. From the nature of its 
publication, seeing that a month intervenes between two 
numbers, the monthly magazine should not and cannot en- 
croach upon the province of the daily newspaper. The monthly 
magazine is more or less an individual publication. Each 
article is signed and bears the authority of the writer. There 
is an atmosphere of detachment, an evidence of leisurely 
thought. The mysterious plurality of the editorial ‘ we,’ the 
driving force and the hustling energy of the daily newspaper 
are absent. It is within the province of the writer of a 
signed article in a monthly nmgazine to consider and criticise 
any particular measure of the (lovernment, or any public body 
or corporation. It is not within his province, specially if he 
is an anonymous writer, to make running or ill-natured com- 
mentaries month after month on any particular institution or 
to criticise any particular individual. That is the function of 
the daily newspaper and the monthly periodical ought not to 
encroach upon it. 

Literary controversy such as illumined the pages of the 
Nineteenth Century in the time of such giants as William 
Ewart Gladstone and Thomas IIu.vley, or the keen rapier 
play and the delicate banter of Matthew Arnold is an intolloe- 
tual treat and an abiding pleasure. AVriters and critics of 
their calibre arc not to be found every day anywhere, but 
every high cla.s.s periodical with any claim to dignify can 
follow the lead of these great men so far as the choice of 
subjects flt for controversy is concerned. Putting the matter 
broadly and roughly it is com[)etent to a monthly magazine 
to permit a numl}er of known writers, who.se motives are un- 
assailable, to consider the Irish ((uestion from various points 
of view. An article in a monthly periodical may w*)!! 
deal with any particular measure introduced in the Indian 
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IJegislature. A writer in such a periodical may closely examine 
the administration of a Viceroy or a provincial ruler. He 
ciin pass under review the affairs of a Municipal Corporation 
ov a University, or lay down his reasons for or against a 
particular civic or educational policy, liut if month after 
month he criticises or reviles a particular institution or a 
particular individual associated with that institution he usurps 
the function of the daily newspaper, and also raises douhts as 
to the purity of his motive. 

On this particular question of motive there can he no 
distinction between w’riters in the public Press, daily or 
monthly, because it is a question of public morality and 
admits of no deviation of standard. Several years ago, an 
Indian commercial magnate interested himself, on public 
grounds, in the establishment of a railway in a certain remote 
part of India, lie ha])poned to be in England on his own 
business and was askei to approach the Editor of the Loudon 
Times to enlist the sympathy and support of the great London 
paper. At that time it was owned by the "Walters. The 
Editor, after hearing his visitor, asked liim if he had any 
personal or financial interest in the project. On receiving a 
reply in the negative he asked the Indian gentleman to give 
him such an .assurance in writing, .and it was only then that 
he agreed to make in<lependent inquiries and to support the 
scheme it so advised. That was the tr.adition of the Times. 
Tlic reader may remember how the same paper rebuked Sir 
iluihael O’Dwyer some time ago and said it sulTcrcd no dicta- 
tion from any one. All newspapers and periodicals, great 
fuul sin.all, must be above the juscription of any motive in the 
discussion of any individual or institution. 

The line of conduct is very simple and there should be 
1*0 dilTiculty in following it so long as one is guided by recti- 
tude of motive. If in criticising a public institution or a 
public individual there is the faintest suspicion of a presonal 
gtievance the hand of the critic should he automatically 
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stayed. If public criticism is in any way inspired or influ- 
enced by private prejudice or a sense of personal wrong it is 
a clear debasement and prostitution of a valued right. Th« 
more real the grievance the greater the measure of offending. 
If any monthly periodical oversteps the limits of its legiti- 
mate functions, and month after month assails any individual 
or institution with undisguised virulence and hostility, and 
if there is the remotest justification for the suggestion that 
at the back of such hostility there is a feeling of a personal 
injury or a personal disappointment then the critic stands 
self-condemned as unworthy and unfit to perforin the part 
of a dignified and impartial critic. Each one of us, however 
humble our calling and sphere of influence, is ever in the 
great Taskmaster’s eye, and for every one of us are intended 
the weighty words of warning, .rudgo not, that ye be not 
judged. 


N.\.geni)ran.vth Gupta 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

(Act IV; Scene III) 

[Scene. A street in Mailcpiir. Several passing along in or 4 C direction.] 
Ail old woman — 

Is this the way to SitariTman’s house 
Where tlie great Sadhu dwells ? 


A (jirl— 


Ay, little mother, 

Straight on, and then the turning to the right. 


Old tcouian - 

Vishnu he praised I ^ly journey’s end is near. 

I’m nigh worn out with walking. 

PahmquiH-betn'ers — 

Way -make way ! 

Way for the princess ! Hack ward there I Give room. 


[The jii’iiph J'afI bnek, Hnter, biiriie 0,1 pA.i'iqnhi, Mvji' hini iiuS Siiiliii'e.) 


Sinlhiec — 

How the folk press around us 1 are they all 
Bound for this Sadhu’s lodging r 

-Vayiiduni — 

One and all 

They tend in one direction. Many are sick. 
Others would hear his nie.ssage. All have need. 

■d hearer — 

Vour presence, the crowd thickens. It n'ore wtdl 
Mere a brief while to rest the palaiupiin. 
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Magudani — 

Well, rest a little. Do I see aright, 

Or is that boy Vizayan ? It is lie. 

Fritioe Vizayan — 

’Tis I^Fagudani ! What a game is this ! 
Magudani — 

What dost thou here, Vizayan, unattended ? 
Where are thy tutors ? 

Vizayan — 

Th<>y arc round the corner. 

At their Avits end, what hath become of me ! 

I dodged them (inely. 

Sinthice — 

O thou wicked boy ! 
If thou wert kidnapped, ’twere thy just desert. 


Vizayan — 

Desert ? I wi.sJi the day no better end I 
So while the sun shines, I AA'ill pluck the fruit. 

Magudani — 

Dut now, Vizayan, Avhither goest thou ? 

Vizayan — 

Whither thou goo.st, llo.se of India ! 

To see this wondrou.s Sadhu. I have heard 
How a great block of timber that withstood 
An elephant witli coolies half a .score 
He drew' up from the river easily ; 

How water drops he threw into the air 
Remained su.spondcd, till they turned to flowers 
That fell in showering fragrance at bis feet. 
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Magttdani — 

These arc but tales, Vizayan ; thou shalt see 
No conjuror, but a healer of the sick, 

^ud hear a great Apostle of the World. 

Tizayan — 

That will content me, if I go with thee, 

O heartless breaker of a thousand hearts ! 

But yesternight, my sister Braupadi 
Her hair for envy of thy beauty tore. 

Mogmlani — 

Ihy tongue, Vizayan, runs away with thee, 

And where it goes thou know’st not. Hold thy peace. 

Sinf/iicr— 

How long are we to linger ? Girl, these fellows 
Will rest till night, unlt?ss thou hurry them. 

Maguihtni — 

Ah, the press slackens. Bearers, up and on I [ 

{^Litter Ram CAamlra, cuven'i/ irif/i ax/ir.* a iil iriti li’aih afiini' tifr.i.) 


Rum Chdudra — 

How soon the people follow him ! .Vlready 
'I'ho leaven in the meal begins to spread. 

Not unobserved hath Hagudani gom* 

Yonder with Krishna’s sister and the prince. 
I’ll sit me here upon the roadside — so 
And wrapt in holy contemplation, watch 
The passers-by, if haply there should flit 
Some fly as greenly coloured to the W(?b. 
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{Various people pass bp Itam Chaudra who seems absolutely absorbed and 
iudijl'erent. Some throw coins to which he pays no regard.) 

{Enter Dranpadi, heavily veiled with a female attendant.) 

Dmnpadi — 

It cannot, Lachmi, be much further now. 


Bam Chandra (aside ) — 

Now where liave I those silvery accents heard, 
That haughty carriage seen, that stately tread ? 
Ah, now I have it ! 


Draupadl — 


See that poor I’alvir ! 
Give him a piece of silver. Ah, his soul 
Is raised to heights above such worthless pelf. 


Bam Chandra — 

Yet on the greatest lady in the land 
Saving the !Maharani, I might deign 
Thence to bestow a glance compassionate. 


Dranpadi (starting ) — 
Thou knowest me ? 


Bam Chandra — 


Ay, Princess Uraupadi, 
I know thee and the tempest in thy soul, 
AVhither thou speedest thy misguided steps. 
And what the future has in store for thee. 

Dranpadi — 

I go but whither all are wending now, 

To hear the new Mahatma, and to see 
His mighty wonders. 
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Not for him thou goest, 

Nor yet his wonders, hut to gaze upon 
The face of one who hath despisM thee, 

Thee, a king’s daughter, for some lowlier choice. 

J)rfiupadi — 

Swami, thou read’st the secret of my soul ! 

He passed me over for another’s sake. 

Chit ! I could slay her for his sake and mine. 

Rum Chandra — 

lly simpler means thou mayst secure his love. 
Druiipadi — 

How meanest thou ? I gain him r In what way ? 
Sum Chandra — 

See here a cruse of crystal ! When thou payest 
On thv fair cousin a call of courtesv, 

AVatch an occasion when she's unaware, 

And her cosmetics with its content mix. 

Sraupadi — 

Is it some spell upon her, holy seer ? 

Sum Chandra — 

’Twill mar lier lieauiy in her lover’s eyes 
Till by her side a Itakshasi were fair. 

Sruup uli — 

Nay, nay, that were a sin, an evil thing ! 

Chandra — 

Kvil is oft the pathway to a throne. 
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Draupadi — 

Nay, nay I dare not — ^yet thou temptest me ! 
I will not use it, but will purchase it. 

And have it by me. What a power it gives ! 
The way to what a crown of happiness ! 


[per. 


Bam Chandra {picing her the cruse ) — 

Take it, and have it by theo ! ’Tis the same. 

(aside) Who plays with evil soon is Evil’s sport. 

(Draupadi fakes the cruse, and throws Bam Chandra a gold 
coin. Exeunt Draupadi and her attendant.) 

Bam Chandra resumes his attitude of deep contemplation. 
Beggar children passing snatch at the coins Iglng round about 
him on the ground. He takes no notice. A tow rumble of 
thunder is heard. 


Curtain. 


(SCEKB IV) 

[Scene. A room in Sitarainan's house. Present Sitaraman, his wife, daiij'litir, 
^fagiidani. Sinthicc, Vi/ayan ami Tulsi. In tlio hai;k-groaml a bali-oiiy 
on which is seen through open doors St. Tiioinas atldressing a crowd that 
murmurs and exclaims as if deeply stirred.] 

Sitaraman — 

Ah, how he sways the people ! Now ho brings, 

Like some great vessel slowing into port. 

His grand oration to its close. 


* Funiiile donioii, 
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And now. 

Now He hath called you, what is your reply ? 

Will ye return to the old sin-hardened ways 
And grope in darkness, when He lights the world ? 

And though He rose, he still content to lie 
In tombs and sepulchres as men long dead, 

When ye may rise by virtue of llis life. 

And walk with Him in newness, clad in white, 

That in white garments cleansed of every stain 
Ye may be raised to meet Him in that Day r 
O risen Lord, who in Thy sepulchre 
Didst place an angel where thy body had lain 
Making henceforth each grave a resting-place 
Tragrant with promise of more glorious life, 

Do thou thy angel sent to every grave 
Where lies a soul imprisoned, dead in sin. 

To touch it with the touch that std.s it five. 

That as an angel in Thy grave was found 
So those in graves may stand where angels are ! 

(W. T/iom renni'g — a v/i-iiri’, f/ir,i rri'^i n' M,isi7i TAova Jfaniif’' 
“Slim n» mill Ariil im !” ‘’.Il/i/iii i,” r'.’. 77/'' X’linf nviiex itif'i f/w riniiii 

from the bulcony ; Silitriinhiii J'lilfn iit /n7 /mt 'i/iil I'uihr.ici'i t/ii'iii.) 

Silaiaman — 

tlreat Swanii, sainted messenger of Christ, 

AVhose advent here was like a rose of dawn 
On dark and troubled watei*s, and a calm 
Selling immediate on a Host less sea i 
What blessing thou hast shed on me and mine, 
wife, my daughter, both of late possest 
Of evil spirits, but by thy healing hands 
delivered and restored, arc witnesses. 

Wherefore I come, who can no more contain 
The fount of gratitude tliat in me springs. 
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With my poor thanks in homage to thy feet, 
Humbly imploring yet a higher boon, 

E’en grace of Baptism, that we may become 
. Servants of Christ and members of His flock. 


St. Thomas — 

Give Him the glory, not His messenger. 

He who dispenses blessing, by the act 
Becomes of it piirtaker, and for this 
To render God the thanks, befits him too. 
’Tis mine own longing to supply your need. 

{Beholding Sinthiee ) — 

Who is this lady ? 


Magudani — 


She of whom T spjike. 
Aly poor blind aunt, Sinthiee, Holiness. 


St. Thomas {to Sinthiee ) — 

Lady who bast been kept .so long a n hile 
Held in a state of darkness, that on thee 
The works of God may now be manifest — 
What is the foremost longing of thy heart ? 


Sinthiee — 

Light ! once again to look upon the light. 


St. Thomas — 

Light of the world ! .send from the realms of light 
Thy ray upon the darkness of these eyes. 

Upon this soul the radiance of the morn. 

And bid from both the shadows flee away ! 


All— 


Amen. Amen. 
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St. Thomaa— 

Who is the boy ? 

jUaffudani — 

He is the Prince, Swami, 

Yizayau, son of great Mahadevan, 

And heir to all his Kingdom. 

St. Thomas — 

Gentle Prince, 

God gives to thee a great inheritance, 

’Tis a great trust. Discharge tliy duty well 
And to His honour dedicate thy gift. 

That of a still sublimer heritage 

Thou fail not when the earthly crown shall fade. 


Vizaynn — 

I shall remember this. Apostle blest; 

(It hath more sense than what our Sadhus teach) 

And when I sit upon my father’s throne 

Not Gurprashad shall be High I riest — but thou ! 

Attendant — 

His Highness the Prince G.ad presents siilaam. 
Sitaraniaii — 

Bid him bo welcome. 

Sinthice — 

.\h, the light, the light 
It dawncth on my darknos.s. 1 can see 
Dim shapes about me. 

Thomas — 

Soon it shall be day. 
{Enter Gail — Mayudani reiU hereef/.) 


G 
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Sitaraman (salaaming low ) — 

Thy graciousness o’erpovrers me, noble Prince. 

Gad — 

I crave thy pardon, nrorthy Sitaraman, 

Por breaking in upon this gathering 
But I have need in mine imergency, 

And pray thy leave to supplicate thy guest 
Por counsel in iny straitness. 

Sinthice (to Sitaraman ) — 

Now, Bahiulur, 

High time ’tis on thy haspitality 
We ceased to trespass. Much I own to thee 
That underneath thy roof hath fallen on me 
So rich a blessing. Magudani, come. 

Qad— 

’Tis Magudani ! 

Magudani — 

Yes, belovt>d, I. 


Oad — 

Life of my life — alas, it goes amiss. 
Mahadevan, .save under one condition. 

Will not approve our marriage. 

Magudani — 

Yea, I know it. 

Oad — 

And our reply to this ? 

Magudani — 

W'e have no choice. 

We must refuse it. 
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Then we cannot wed. 
Think, Magadan! ; shall our lives be wrecked 
For a few grains of incense p 

Ask the saint, 

He can and will return but one repl^. 

Else should be to our very souls be false. 

Gad — 

Shall wc be true, then, by surrend’ ring all 
To man’s cold sentence that divides our souls P 
Queen of my heart, wilt thou thy heart deny ? 

Mayudani — 

E’en that were better than deny our Lord. 

Gad— 

Sweet maiden, thou art my remembrancer. 

Sinthice {interrupting ) — 

Child, tarry not, the hour is growing late. 

And Krishna will be ansrered. 

Magiidani — 

Love, farewell. 

Sinthice — 

Besides, wc have Vizayaii. 

Oad— 

Ah, thy rose 

Was not w'ithout its thorn, and I am picired 
^^gudani — 

God can do all, we little ; O be strong ! 
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{Ditengagea herulf genllg, Etenui all aave St Thomu and Gad, wio gu^n 
after Magadani.) 

St. Thomaa (to Gad ) — 

My son, I know thy anguish ; yet awhile 
Be patient ! God will help thee to thine own. 

Gad — 

Who gave me Magudani’s love hut lie ? 

'Twere but to mock me, if lie dash away 
His nectar ere I drink it. Now I am 
As is a chariot of its wheels bereft. 

Or like a silent lute without its string, 

Whose use and sweetness arc of yesterday. 

St. Thomas — 

Not thus were loves regained nor kittles won ; 

Not thus did Itama in your legend win 
Back to his arms his Sita. Though the gate 
Be made of iron ’twLvt thyself and her. 

Yet thou, breast-forward marching on to it, 

Mayst find it open of his own accord. 

As half those hindrances men fe.vr ‘to face. 

When boldly fronted, for their feet make way. 

Gad— 

Not all the walls and portals in the w'orld 
Shall keep me from her, nor Mahadevan 
Himself have power to part us ! Doubt me not. 

If I go single back to Narankot, 

’Tis to return in vengeance mightily 
To thunder at the gates of Mailepur, 

And level her proud turrets with the dust. 

St. Thomas — 

And thinkost thou to gain thy happiness 
By plunging half the homes of Hindustan 
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In mourning for the nation’s flower cut down. 
And on their ruins build thyself a house ? 

There wouldst thou hear, I tell thee, all thy days 
The voice of Rachael weeping for her sons, 

The widow’s lamentation for her lord, 

The crying of the fatherless for bread — 

All blent in curses on thy selfishness. 


Gad— 

Then what is left but life-long loneliness ? 
Thomas — 

Patience and constancy, and selfless love, 
What if the tender fires of Lore divine 
Should molt the iron in Maliadevan 
As erst they softened Goiidophares’ heart ? 
Then as a mist thy sorrows were dispersed 
For sunshine of a bliss without alloy. 

Gad— 

Hard, O my father, though thy counsel be, 
It is my star of guidance. Yet I foar 
The current sweep mo on in spite of it. 

St. Thomas — 

Thy safety lies in clinging to the Cross 
As to a rock in eddies firmly set. 

Gad — 

Once in sore danger have I heard the same. 
Ah, now I mind mo — thus the angel spake 
£ro back to earth thy summons wafted me. 

Thomas — 

Then peril not thy soul’s security, 

By rash, ungovernod action. God preserve 
And keep thee stedfast till we meet again. 
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Gad— 

I feel thy prayers around me like a fence 
To ward off evil. Holy saint, farewell ! 

(Kiuii St Thomat' hand. EjU. Enter Tnlsi wifi a lamp. St, Thomoi tini, 
OH to a eOHck.) 


Tulsi — 


Master is pale. All day ho hath not eaten. 

St. Thomas — 

By prayer and fasting ! ’twas my Master's way. 

Tulei (after apausej — 

The rice is ready. May I bring it thee ? 


St. Thomas — 

Nay, little brother, leave me for a while ; 

I am a trifle weary. Thou shalt bring 
The rice on my awaking. Quench the light. 


{TuUi exfinffuiehei the lamp.) 

Into Thy hands — till I awake, O Lord ! 


IJlefolle asleep, a soft moonlight pervades the room, inter after a pant', ttiim 
Chandra stealthily.) 

Bam Chandra (soliloquising ) — 

It almost were a shame to interrupt 
So calm a slumber. How at peace he looks ! 

And now his smile is like a little child’s 
That in his dreamland secs some vision sweet. 

A little child ! I must have been that once — 

With all my life before me. Could I choose 
My path again, it might bo different — 

Though it might be the same, for aught I know. 

Yet I could envy him his holiness, 

That seems so high above this warring world, 
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As to have overcome it and to reign 
Beyond its power to harass or disturb. 

Ah, yes, I envy and I hate him too. 

Bam, how 1 hate him I Till his pale face shone 
With light unearthly in our throngM streets, 
At the right hand of Kings I held my place 
And turned tlie rod of Empire where I would ; 
Now I am outcast and a heggarman. 

Eorget it not, Bam Chandra, in this hour, 

Nor suffer any freak of sentiment 

To turn thee from thy purpose ! He must die. 


(J fijnre in shining raiment appears sfamling at the head of St, Thomas, Ham 
Chandra shrinks back,) 

Who standeth there, with stern and awful eyes ? 

{The ajiparilioH vantehet) 

Ye gods, I must he dresiming. Nerve thyself 
Unto the sacrifice in Kali’s name. 

And wax not faint. Bam Chandra ! It should be 
An easy thing to smite a .sleeping foe. 


(hraia n thtgger. Tulsi mejii nearer him /rum behind.) 

Yet my arm fails me. Then the other way ! 


(Catte guide dagger, aid drairt/fom hi» leathern iralfel a cobra, Tuhi unteen 
ecenree the dagger.) 


Here Kali hath a servant that is sure 
And will not falter in her deadly stroke. 

She and not I shall smite him. ( To the snake) Little sister, 
Ull place thee on the pillow of the Saint, 

Thou know’st thy duty ! When I set thee free 
0&my enchantment, up, and deal him death 1 
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{Draws nearer couch^ 

O Thomas, e’er so ready to forgive, 

Pardon this brief disturbance of thy dreams. 

But a few moments shalt thou toss awake, 

Wliile I shall watch and chant thy lullaby 
Into that sleep that knows no wakening. 

{He Ufli the cobra to place it on the Saint’s pillow, Tulti springe on him and 
stabs him in the bach. He falls la the ground with the cobra, whiei 
turns OH him and strikes him three times on the forehead.) 

Ram Chandra — 

0 powers of evil — ye have led me on, 

And at the last betrayed me ! Woe is mo ! 

Tnln— 

Look on my face, Bam Chandra, ere thou die, 

1 am that mute thou spurniVlst with thy foot. 

And mad’st accomplice to thy villainy. 

% 

Ram Chandra — 

Te gods ! I scarce can breathe, my limbs grow iiuiiil). 

’Tis a dark valley, and ’tis icy cold. 

I feel me .sinking downward, ever down. 

Ah no ! not that ! li'rom tliat low reptile statu, 

If Thou hast died for Man, 0 save me, Christ ! {dm) 

Tulsi {bending orer Si. Thomas ) — 

My master still is sleeping. Therefore I 
Will slay niy second cobra noiselessly, 

And watch for his awaking. I’hen, may he, 

I shall have leave to go and fetch his rice. 

Cnrlain ; end of Act 1 V. 

To be continued. 


Francis A. >Jvvv 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

BOOK II j CHAPTER XIII 
Political. 

Let us leave Tannian unconscious in front of the wedding 
altar and go back to llaghubhai. Six or seven years had 
piissed since wo last met him. In a quite unobtrusive 
manner he had won over the clerks, the servants and the 
British Jtesidency at the Prince’s court. Often he felt 
tempted to play his trumps but he lacked courage. Suppose 
his card were beaten ! And Anantanand was often in his 
way. 

That wonderful man went about all over the state and 
through the power of his gigantic intellect and his arresting 
personality he had captured many a heart. He never came 
again to ask tor the r«*storation of the annual grant to Varat 
which had been reduced. Throe years later Revashankar 
stopped completely the grant to tlio monastery. Raghubhai 
had hoped at th it time at least to see the Swami again. But 
he was then busy with something else. It was also reported 
that after the death of his yurn Karunanand, this Ananta- 
naml had become the head of that order. Raghubhai, who 
could understand everything tdse, found the Swami’s game 
incomprehensible. Ilis ignorance of this particuLar matter led 
him to fear the man and hence ho hesitated to take any step. 

Revashankar was not satisfied with stopping the grant. 
He had heard it mentioned that the Varat estates, un- 
productive so long, had begun to yield a good income. So 
his avaricious heart was longing to levy the land-tax on 
them. A couple of years later an order was sent demanding 
the tax. A long controversy arose out of this. Some parts 
of the estate were shown to have been directly ‘under the 
7 
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Revenue Department and a feeling began to grow that gradual- 
ly the Yarat lands would be confiscated. Kevashankar was a 
tenacious person and he had got Yarat now in his bull-do" 
grip. 

Jasubha had remained just w'hat he had always been. 
Champa was still living w'ith lianubha and entertained tho 
prince. But imperceptibly a change had come over her. She 
had grown more serious and more sedated in her beauty. 
Even the Queen Devalba felt no longer jealous of her. 

Suddenly Jasubha had a fit of activity, he wanted to 
make a grand tour of his domains. Revashankar dropped his 
spectacles out of sheer amazement. He understood that the 
strings were being pulled from elsewhere. But this Diran of 
more than twenty year.s of experience cared little for such 
negligible influences. He arranged for the tour and Jasubha 
started. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Two Djplomats. 

Raghuhhai was at that moment sitting in the rest-house 
at Kevalpur. Six years had wrought but slight change in 
Raghuhhai. There was just a little more of the seriousness of 
old age oliservahle in his face. Tho rest-house had Iwen 
converted into a temporary office, because Jasubha had started 
out on tour and the Naih Divan had tho management of it. 
A little distance from the rest-house was the camp of Jasubha. 

“ Raghuhhai ! Times are indeed getting critical,” said 
a gentleman sitting oppasitc. 

He was an elderly, old-fashioned Farsi, whose eyes spark- 
ling behind a pair of spectacles spoke of half-a-century * 
experience* in the world’s ways. He was the Head Assistant 
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in the Besidency at Batnagadh. The Besident being a 
freshly arrived military swell, all the affairs were managed by 
Pestonji- He spoke the full,' racy Farsi dialect. 

“Critical is scarcely the word. "Wo have to play onr 
last card now. The game of the last ten years is drawing 
to a close and everything is now, my dear sir, in yonr hands.” 

“ Never say die, my boy, ” cried Festonji, “ I will do my 
best. But why the devil arc you in such a terror from this 
Bawa?” 

Festonji and Baghubliai were as father and son. If one 
wanted something done by llaghu])hai or by Festonji, one 
had merely to send a present to the other ; — such at least was 
tlie popular belief. 

“ Sir, the Bawa is indeed a terror. I have to obey his 
merest wish. Do you think the Maharaj Saheb would other- 
wise have come out on this tour ? It was done at the 
instance of Banubha and Champa, and I am sure the Bawa 
is at the bottom of it all.” 

“ Don’t you think Champa and the Frinee are on the 
same friendly terms as before ? ” 

“ Not at all. This AVoman is deep. She is a friend of 
the Prince and of Anantanand and the Avife of Banubha ! 
And such a past ! She was an abandoned dancing girl when 
she first came and now she has the airs of a saintly matron. 
She wishes to control entirely the state policy.” 

“ Oh, don’t you fear. She scarce seems that sort.” 

“Please do not make a mistake. Slowly but surely she 
is interfering in all His Highness’ doings. Only Revashankar 
is too clever for her.” 

“ But why did the Bawa bring His Highness out on 
tour. I do not understand what ho has up his sleeve.” 

“ You see, it is like this, ” explained Raghubhai, rubbing 
his hands, “ the Bawa wishes to take His Highness to 1 arat. 

is reported to be all powerful there, so none can foresee 
vhat might happen there, Five years have passed and yet the 
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Bawa has done nothing', nor has he made a sign. We cannot 
quite see his game.” 

“ But what can be done as long as lievashankar sticks 
on?” 

“ Tes, but Ave can arrange this matter. It rests with 
the Bawa and with iinother — ” 

“ Who is he ? ” exclaimed Mr. Pestonji, his neck out- 
stretched eagerly. 

“ Your humble servant. But I cannot Ju.st yet play iny 
trump card. My dear sii*, through your kindness the Ib'si. 
dency is on my side. But I am only waiting till the fruit 
is quite ripe.” 

“ Then why the deuce did you call me now ? ” 

“ To be at hand in case the moment arrived. .raNiihha 
might have need of your protection, I might need — ” 

” But when is this moment arriving ? ” 

"Patience, dear .sir. I am resolved not to allow the 
Prince to get to Varat. Once there I become a mere cliiid 
before this Bawa. Once out of his influence I can shon iny 
full power.” 

" But what does all that mean ? Bo speak in plainer 
words.” 

" My dear sir, pardon me. You shall see for yourself 
the full blaze of my power only when it comes. At present 
I must not whisper it even to my .shadow . I have nlrciuly 
dropped a hint or two at the Residency and at Bombay. Ihit 
till my game is finished everything is a profound secret. 

" Very well, I have — ” 

Just then there was a knock at the door. llaghubh'U 
got up and half opened it. 

"Who is that?— Well, did I not tell you not to disturb 

us ? ” 

" Yes, your honour, but here is the Swamiji himself. 

“ Who ? Anantanand ? ” asked Baghubhai in a frightene 


voice. 
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« Yes, sir.” 

He held the door with his left hand and with his right 
signed to Festonji to go inside an inner closet. Festonji went 
in and bolted the inner door and then only Raghuhhai opened 
the outer door fully. 

“ Fanchhod, ask him to step in.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

A few moments later Anantanand came in. The inter* 
vening six years had made no change in him. He cast his 
sharp glance all round the room, llaghubhai looked with 
some iilarm at the inner door. 

“ Well, your holiness, and what arc your commands ? ” 

” My one desire ; when is Jasuidia coming to Varat ? ” 

“ His Highness seems disinclined to go there.” 

" Then you try and bring him round.” 

” How can I do so ? ” 

“ What will you do when you become Divan ? What 
did 1 tell you! You ntmt bring him to Varat ; there is no 
help. Then alone will he understand the untold harm done to 
his domain by the oppressive and miserly rule of llevashankar. 
At first he only wanted money ; hut now he is bent upon 
ruining our Varat institution. So one of us must go.” 

Rovashankar had also experienced the ever increasing 
influence of Auanhinand ; so he was trying to get rid of the 
monastery of Varat by any means. And as a last resort the 
Swami had arranged for this royal tour. There was room for 
only one of them in the state — either Anantanand or Reva* 
shankar. Such was the present position. The Swami, however, 
had not yet succeeded in ridding the state of his rival, because 
the man was high in favour with all the three superior powers 
—the Resident, the Bombay Government and Jasubha. 

” Your holiness, your merest udsh is a command to me, 
but — 

“ Ri^hubhai, I do not care for your ‘ huts,* so you 
had better keep them for yourself. To-morrow morning 
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Jasubha mmt come to Yarat. Everything only has been 
arranged to make him welcome, now we are waiting for you 
to bring him along.” 

“ But if he does not listen to me ? He is exceedingly 
obstinate in such matters.” 

“ Baghubhai, I do not want your excusing. Jasubiia 
shall come to Varat and you shall agree to it.” Tlie u'oitls 
from the Swami and his tones seemed to cut away the very 
ground from under Raghubhai’s feet. His voice sounded liko 
the decree of Fate. 

” Well, I will do what I cjin.” 

“ Very well, do this much. [ know that you have been 
called to-day at half-past five to arrange the programme. 
You fix it up there and as you come out teil Chhotii Jeiiiiidar 
and I shall get the information. I will then do what is 
needful ; ” saying this Anautanandji cast another glance at 
the door of the inner room and walked away. 

Raghubhai fell back on the cushions and Pestonji 
after first peeping out carefully came out. 

” Is this your Bawa ? I could not yet observe him 
properly.” 

Raghubhai wiped his forehead and regained some of iiis 
usual composure. ” Wo must net now. We have been quiet 
too long. Well now, Mr. Pestonji, you kindly stay at Talod 
with your man. Varat is near from there. I will send a 
man when I need you, otherwise I will drop in myself.” 

Pestonji got up and put on his overcoat, llaghubhai 
also got up and slipped a bundle of notes into his hand. 
It went unobserved into Pestonji’s pocket. Muflling up his 
face he slipped out quietly by the l)ack door. 

Raghubhai leaned back on the cushions. His state was 
unenviable at this moment. Llevashankar regarded him as an 
enemy and accepted him as a nuisance to be endured. 'H*® 
wondrous powers of Anantanand had spread a magic net far 
and wide in which he himsef bad been caught in spite of all 
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hia care. He had not yet been able to make out the real 
motives of Anantanand. He had, however, to dance to the 
Bawa's tune. And the Bawa too had to he kept well in band, 
because Ranubha (and Champa too) were his creatures. 
So Eaghubhai had, after deep consideration, thought out a wav 
of freeing himself from these toils and of re-asserting his own 
greatness. The most profitable use of the secret he had 
discovered could only Imj made if the state policy remained 
unchanged and if the Divan was - himself. To hold a constant 
menace over the prince and thus to keep him alwiiys submissive 
and meek was indeed a less dazzling position than that 
of a king-maker, but it brought more wealth and greater 
peace of mind and security, llaghubhai’s cogitation had at 
last led him to this conclusion that if .lasubha could be 
suhdued by the strength of the secret he possessed, then 
Kevashankar would have to retire and Anantanand would have 
to leave the country or else be powerless — and himself would 
be the master of the Residency as well as of the state. 

He was looking out for a chai\ce to subdue Jasubha, 
hut owing to the incomprcdiensibility of Anantanand’s plans 
he was never able to tell which chance would turn out to be 
the best for him. He was awaiting the right moment and the 
very atmosphere around him seemed to proclaim that it was 
not far otf. 

( To he eonlhuwd) 


KaXAIVAI.AI. M. ]iIUNSHl 
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V 

/. — On the Ganges. 

The moon aspires to be at full. 

The lapping waters sing 

A song, unheard of outer ear, 

To heart the joy of spring. 

The stars in music bloom round moon, 
They dance on Ganges’ breast ; 

The world betwixt the brown and blue, 
See, smiles refulgent rest. 

The stillness of the land is clothed 
In bright forgetfulness ; 

The air pulsates a sacred tune 
Day’s labours to redress. 

The mind at work finds endless rest, 
Though wake, the senses sleep. 

The world around is world no more ; 
Beyond, a strange Love’s peep. 

Now do I think and do I live. 

Have I a form and name ? 

Or, is not this confusion sweet 
For love of God to claim ? — ^foitern. 
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II. — Supplication. 

( 1 ) 

Let me confess my sins, O God, 

Tjet all men me a sinner brand, 

The greatest of my sins the thought, 

The greatest sin can Thee withstand. — Modem. 


( 2 ) 

O God, Thy might's Isiyond my hurt, 

As mountain is tt) hreezt* of spring. 

To hurt the least Thy love gives lifi*, 

Is hurt to Thee — thus love to wring.~.l/bf/m/. 


t3) 

^Vere 1 not the worst of sinners, 

As.sniting fears not mine, 

Of senses not the slave, then why 

In supplication Thine Siniandauu' 

( 4 ) 

0 clasc not mei’cy’s gate on m 
For my malicious sin. 

Whose heart is clean, Avho knows no fear 
Perchance may n’t enter in. 



’ Bnltavadeva'* SiibliSaitSTAli (E<1. by W. rotowont, Xo. 3505. 

8 
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But I the meanest of the mean, 

To righteousness unknown. 

Have 1 not the greater right 

To loving coin 2 )assion ? — Pandita Jagaddhant.' 


(”>) 

I have hut asked as nature hid. 

Save me from my prayer, 

From 'rhee what comes is ever host, 
jMay all my joy he there ! 

;My prayer’s hut the child’s lov(j-call, 
’Tis folly that has asked. 

3Iay Thy trying gifts to me 

Be loving mercy-masked! — Modern. 


(«) 

As we look on life fades away; 

Youth decays as day follows da> ; 

Th(' days that go ne’er cojne again. 

And lime devours the universe. 

Tortune flies as ripples break upon the sea. 

AVe flash through life as lightning on the sky. 
Now, save, O save, this seeker for refuge 
In Thee, O Sanctuary for us all! — SankarSefirti’i/it- 


• O,,. cit., tfo. 3624. 
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Hail World-formed, hail Unspeakable One, 

Hail All-peace, Being, Sentience, Joy I 
Hail Divine Physician, cure thy slave 
Of cruel fever, called world-life 1 
Hail IVTothor mine, of all my sins 
The patient, silent hearer 'I'hoii ! 

Hail Pather mine, ’gainst dangers all 
Hy virgin fortress-refuge, Thou ! 

Hail !^^aster mine of saving truth 1 
Salute I liumhlv the holv feet 
Of Him who guides my feeble steps, 

Upon the path that Peactr-ward leads. 

Salute I humbly all true men, 

Or now or in the days of eld 
Or in the days that e’er will dawn, 

God-gifted Avith true loving faith 
In Him Avho rules the hearts of all 
And zealous in His creatures’ good. 

Goes forth my supplication true ; — 

Dispel the darkness of my heart, 

O make me clean, Avithin and out, 

No evil can Thy presence bear . — FroDt Sanskrit. 
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III. — Jleilil atioa. 

( 1 ) 

Wise in words, unwise in truth, 

All such as arc there. 

Out they stay, O friends of heart. 
Words arc not my care. 

Outer door is closed, uuclosi'd 
Inner, heart-»:ate mine. 

Enter soundless, friends, and pass 

Glooin to pure sunshine. — C/taiit/h/fin. 


( 2 ) 

Childhood’s days are lost in play. 

Youthful strength, devoured hy love. 

Age is sunk in vainest thoughts. 

Yet his ln?art none lifts alwve. — Sunkariu-htn'int. 


( 3 ) 

To fear Him makes all terrors fall, 

To love Him makc.s bclov’d of all, 

A life*lcss speck before wert thou, 

He has given thee sentience now. 

Has called the senses to thy aid. 

Now, think thy choice, if wisely made, 

To Him uniuind, when truth is said. 

— Mohiw 
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(4) 

Be I in my native land, 

Be 1 on the strangest strand, 

Where’er I be, 

I see hut 1'hee 
Amid Thy vrondrous world ! 

In various limes. 

In various climes. 

Thy varied works, uncurl’d. 

Moments all Thy glory show, 

I call on Thee, 
lione ne’er can he, 

Present Thou where'er I go . — litnn ITohnu Itoy. 

{Composed on a voyage to 
Kngland in 1880-81.) 

(«) 

Sin, shame and sorroAV, unlov’d hrood, 

^Vere priceless friends on road I trod. 

Who else my heart had Clod-ward turned 

And drown’d me in this joy of God ? — Modern. 

( 0 ) 

I and Thou are one — ’tis true. 

And yet am I Thy skive. 

The w'ave and Ocean are hut one 
And Ocean’s yet the wave. — SankariiohSrya.^ 

Mohikihohak Chattebji 


* Op, cit,, No, 8520, 
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FIFTY EIGHT YEARS’ FIGHT WITH MALARIA 

V 

Besides those mentioned in my last article, the only other 
important anti-malaria measures which have been adopted by 
Government in Bengal are spasmodic jungle-cutting and the 
sale or free distribution of quinine (including cinchona). 
There is no doubt, that thick jungle, especially of undergrowth, 
is insanitary. Captains Proctor and Stewart found, that 
villages surrounded by such jungle which is favoured by a 
high level of subsoil water, had a spleon rate of 71*7, but the 
rate in villages with little or no jungle was as low as I4'r».' It 
has unquestionably aggravated the elTects of malignant mala- 
ria after it had been started. But, if it could have originated 
it, it would have done so long before 1800. The futility of 
jungle-cutting as an effective anti-malaria measure was early 
perceived even by high European officers of Government. Mr. 
Dampier, Commissioner of the Presidency Division, wrote in a 
letter in 1861 : 

“ It has beon said that as their own neglect of sanitary precaution^ 
the cause of the sickncs.s under wliich tiny suffer, the vill.ngcrs have un 
claim to assistance from without; but I do not Irelieve that the inhabitniits 
of the tracts which iiave suffered have been greater deliiujiients in this 
res{)ect than those of other jiarts of llengal, or of this division (the Presi- 
dency Division) who have hitherto escaped. I have seen jungle as thick, 
and habitations as unclean, in the suburbs behind Alipore as I have met 
with in the worst of the fever-stricken villages which I have visited ; and it 
is by no means clearly established, that the neglect of precautions which 
were within the means of the villagers is the primary cause of the epidemic, 
although doubtless that neglect has iutensifled the visitation.” 

The Government of Bengal wrote in a letter to Iho 
Government of India (January, 1868) : 

“ It must be borne in mind that under the conditions of Lower Bengal 
any clearance of spontancons vegetation, however thorough, is of the most 

' Ueport of the Drainago-conunitteo (1007). 
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transient effect only. To cut down the jungle and underwood is worse than 
useless ; to root it up is exttemely laborious and costly ; and even when 
u])rooted it is replaced by a no less luxuriant vegetation, in the course of 
one or two rainy seasons, so that the question is not one of thoroughly 
clearing the villages once for all. To be effectual, active and organised 
measures must be continuous.” 

Such measures, however, arc beyond the financial capacity 
of Government and mo.st Municijnilities, and besides, might 
lead to unnecessary hardships without removing the primary 
cause of fulminant intilaria. As nas observed by Kaja 
Uigtimbar Mitra in a speech in tlie Bengal Council in 1870, 
despite the sensible protests just referred to, the crusade 
against the vegetable kingdom “ was vigorously continued in 
obedience, as he suppo.sed, to profe.ssional opinion, and 
thousands of bunboo and mango topes were ruthles.sly des- 
troyed, and many a fever-stricken sufferer, whilst yet pro.strated 
by sickness, Avas dragged from his sick-bed to assist in this 
work of demolition of perhaps his only means of support. 
Such Avas the kind of nu'asu res which in the name of humanitv 
had hitherto been tried for the removal of the epidemic — with 
what success the exp*M ieuce of a decade has am])l.v testified.’’ 

The number of state agencies (post oflice.s, primary 
schools, dispensaries, police stations, etc.) for the sale or free 
distribution of quinine lias enormously increased since 1860, 
as also that of physicians for {idmiiiistering it. In 1885, there 
Averc three medical colleges in the Avhole of India Avith 553 
pupils and 17 vernacular medical schools attended by 1103 
scholars. In 1910, there Avere tour medical colleges Avith 1569 
students and 27 medical schools attended by 3,621 pupils. 
These are the latest figures I have got Avith me, and they 
relate only to GuA'crnment institutions. Since 1910, the 
number of medical students must have increased enormously, 
especially as there have sprung tip lately a numlwr of priA-ate 
uiedical schools and colleges. The enhancement in the con- 
sumption of quinine has been quite as conspicuous. It was 
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some 186,000 lbs. ia 1911-12, as compared with 65,000 lbs. in 
1901-02.' Assuming a similar rate of increase during the last 
decade (not an unreasonable ivssumption), the present consump. 
tion would probably not fall very far short of 500,000 ll)s.® 

But malaria is as Imd as, if not worse than ever. The 
ratio of deaths due to fevers in each thousand of population in 
British India during the decade 1910 — 1919 was ; — 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1916 1910 1917 1918 1919 
19-17 17-63 16-50 16-71 1710 16-73 1713 1910 46 69 22-93;‘ 


The following table 

shows 

the increase of 

malaria 

Bengal during the last hfty years 

Eever Indices 



l.S6« 

1912 

1020 

"Western Bengal 

21-9 

|.()-9 

517 

Central Bengal 

17-3 

32-3 

4t-9 

Northern Bengal 

22-3 

23-7 

3,‘{-.". 

Eastern Bengal 

9-3 

75 

14-9 ‘ 


There are two 1‘aelors concerned in the propagation of 
malaria — the Ano])heliiie mosquito, and the inahii-ial jiarasito 
(Plasmodium malaria). Quinine has, of course;, no action upon 
the former, and it does not appear to have jiorceptihly rednceil 
the activities of the latter. The reasons are not far to souk. 
The parasite which causes malarial fever belongs to the lou'est 
order of the Animal Kingdom, the Proto/.oa. It has the 
rather unusual capacity of e.xisting in asexual ns well as 
sexual forms. (Quinine kills the former, but has hardly any 
action upon the latter. These, called gametes (or from their 

* ** Statement exhibitiiirr the Moral and Mutcnnl I’ro^^resB of India/* 1911 *12, p. 1-9. 

* In four decades bctivcen 1881 and JUll, the population <»f Indin incrensetl 21 
per cent., bnt the value of the imijorts of drugs increased from nbont twenty laklis to aboiifc 
a crore of rupees, that is about live hundred per cc*nt. (^iiiiiino must liavo had a good s^htiro 
of the increase. 

* Statistics of British India, Vol. III. Public Health (1921), p. 27. 

‘"Some Economic Aipecls of Bengal Malaria" by 0. A. Uontloy, Imlinn 

Oaiette, September, 1922 , p. 823 , 
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shape, crescents) forcibly sheltering themselves within the 
protecting envelopes of our red blood corpuscles (and for that 
reason called endoglobular) are practically invulnerable to 
quinine. With the bite of the Anopheline they are transferred 
to its stomach, and ultimately Axing themselves to its 
outer surface give birth, under favourable circumstances, 
to a large number of Plasmodium spores which find their 
way into its salivary glands. 'When the insect bites next 
these malarial germs are injected into human blood, and 
fever ensues when a sufficiently large number of them 
are formed by fission (asoxually). Then, again, there are 
some authorities who hold that the female crescents can 
develop parthcnogenetically (that is independently of the 
male element) in the human blood without being transferred 
to the stomach of the Anopheline and thus cause relapses 
though there may not be fresh infection by mosquito bite. 
11 will thus be seen how very dangerous the endoglobular 
gametids are, and how very important is the part played by 
them in the life history of plasmodium and the propagation 
of malaria. It is true, that Quinine by killing the myriads 
of asexual cxtragobular parasites (sporids) cures malarial fever. 
But it does so only temporarily, as being inoperative against 
the sexual, endoglobular forms,* it leaves the primary cause 
of infection and of relapses practically untouched. Not only 
so. Major S. P. James, M.D., I.M.S., stated at the Malaria 

^ "According to Golgi, /.icmnniisc, the yoniig exiraglobixlar pArnaites are most 
■usccptible to the action oftpiininc. On the other hand, the creacenU urc quite unintlnenced 
hy the ilrnsr. ” (“The Diaciiaoa of warm connlrio- '* hy Or. B. Soheubt. p. 162). 

‘‘Nearly all obacrreri have ngrood that iiuininc cxerta much Ices influence on the 
gaiiiclitU especially the crc'sceuts, than upon the sporids [asexual parasites] thongli 
Niemann thinks the male gAiiielids are more t*asily ufTeeted. Many of the younger writers 
weriho relapsoB to piirthenngenesis in ga met ills which survive all quinine treninient in this 
nittniier. “ (Uoss, “ Vreveniion of Malaria, ’* p. 137). 

I he temporary character of the cure effected by quinine was noticed by the Malaria 
Commission of 186-4. They observo that “ notwithstanding the steady nse of it for days 
attacks of fever ocenr at intervals of ten to fifteen days attended with further 
^“Kfcstion, and oulargeinent of the liver or spleen, or both, till at last the system is worn 
wild dropsy, diarrhnn, dysentry, or some of the other seqnehe terminate an oiisteooe 
protracted misery. " 

9 
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Conference of 1909, that “it is the experience of nearly all 
observers that quinine given when the blood contains only 
endoglobular parasites, often prolongs the paroxysms of 
fever, and may convert a simple definitely intermittent fever 
into one that is almost continuous. Also it is now nearly 
twenty years since Marchiafava and Bignami pointed out that 
if largo doses are given when the blood contains only pig. 
mented parasites in process of development, the result may be 
the appearance of numerous sexual forms of the parasite 
instead of the usual asexual forms. This phenomenon of the 
abundant formation of gametes after large doses of quinine 
has been again observed and written about in Italy, and 
I think it quite possible that in this country the common 
observation of numerous crescents in the blood of European 
soldiers who are being treated with large doses of quinine is 
also an example of it. In Mian Mir last year crescents were 
exceedingly numerous in the blood of European soldiers who 
were receiving considerable amounts of quinine once or twice 
a week, and in this respect the examination of their blood 
yielded results which were very different from those obtained 
in the examination of the blood of untreated natives. In the 
blood of the latter it was rare to find crescents, llelapses 
of fever which almost certainly were brought about by the 
development of the female crescents parthenogenotically 
were also exceedingly frequent among the European troops, 
and it appeared doubtful whether the large doses of quinine 
at intervals of a w'eek had any effect in preventing these 
relapses. It is possible, therefore, that by admini.stering 
large doses of quinine more or less in a haphazard manner we 
may not only be placing the patient in such a condition that 
he is very liable to relapses, but may be increasing enormously 
the sources from which anopheles mosquitoes become infected. 

* “ Proceedingi of tho Imperial Malaria Conference ", 1009, pp. 60-70.^ Col. 
observed at the same Couforeiico “ that there were many oases of malorial orifftn m ^ 
rini'nmo did more harm tlian Kood, and the stoppage of tho quinine led to a disopp*’® 
of iho ft-VL-r. ” (p. 76). 
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The dangers of quinine do not end here. Fever, called 
quinine fever, may be caused and maintained by the con- 
tinuous use of quinine under certain circumstances. “ This is 
probably the case with many patients in whom fever persists, 
notwithstanding the administration of large doses of quinine. 
F. Plehn is of opinion that quinine sets up a disinte- 
gration of the blood corpuscles, especially in persons whose 
blood cells are abnormal, more especially from malaria ; in the 
mildest cases this is hardly perceptible, but in serious cases 
it may cause hscmoglobinuria (Blackwater fever). In 
quinine fevers no parasites are found in the blood, and signs 
of quinine intoxication are present.” The outbreak of 
blackwater fever has been observed by various investigators 
“to immediately follow the use of quinine, even in quite 
small doses. Of 13 cases of blackwater fever whicli came 
under F. Plehn’s observation in Cameroon, 21 positively broke 
out a few hours after the administration of quinine ; and of 
55 cases treated by A. Plehn in the same place 18 of the 
attacks were directly caused by quinine. Most of the attacks 
set in two to four hours after the administration of quinine ; 
in rarer cases, probably in consequence of retarded absorption, 
the attack commences later, oven as much as ten hours after. 
For this reason Kocii has made the assertion that blackwater 
fever, as a rule, is solely quinine poisoning without malaria 
taking any part in the condition. Baccelli made the stime 
assertion in regard to malaria — hsemoglobinuria in Italy.”' 

Ihen, again, quinine in large doses— and small doses are 
now considered by many authorities to be useless — often, 
produces ringing in the oars, dyspepsia, deafness, headache, 
giddiness, convulsions, &c.* These symptoms show how very 
adversely the constitution is affected by quinine, and from 

‘ Bcheul)e, op. cit., pp. 163, 137. 

Sir Bonald Boii citsi a cai6 in tho tropical clinic of Iho Roynl Southern Hospital at 
I'lTtrpool who eonld not endnro oven 0-03 grnin*." (Ion Umn 1 grain). “ Provontion 

"•HalittiV’p. 186 . 
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what has been said above, it will be apparent, that in manv 
cases, the benefit it confers is problematical, but the injury 
is sure, and that the constitution is damaged, and its capacity 
for resisting and overcoming disease diminished. 

Further, the conclusions in regard to the efficiicy of 
quinine have been arrived at chiefly by experiments upon 
Europeans. Now, the Indian constitution is markedly dilTerent 
from the European, and what suits the one may not suit tlie 
other. From a number of experiments carried on by Br. McCay 
upon Europeans and Bengalis, he found that the former have 
in their blood twenty per cent, more of hsemoglobin tliari the 
latter.' This deficiency of ha>moglo)>in in the red blood 
corpuscles of the Bengalis, “ renders their oxygen carrying 
power less than that of the red blood corpuscles of Europeans 
and that large doses of quinine may bo deleterious, as Binz 
has shown, by binding the oxygen more firmly to the lioeniog- 
lobin, and thus inhibiting the oxygenating power of the 
blood.”* This is a serious handicap to health in general, and 
to recovery from malaria in particular in the case of the 
Bengalis, and most probably of other Indians, as their eoiisti- 
tution would not be markedly different, their staphs diet 
and climatic conditions being very much alike. 

The only scientific experiments on a fairly large scale 
the writer is aware of in regard to the effect of quinine upon 
Indians have l)een carried on in the Federated Malay States 
(the climate of which is hot and moist like that of Bengal and 
Madras) by Malcolm Watson, M.B., B.P.II. As results of 
his experiments which were conducted upon Tamil coolies in 
plantations he found that *‘ quinine has little effect on the 
gametids [the sexual forms of the Malarial parasite] ; that 
patients die even after 40 grains of quinine daily ; ” and that 

^ Dr. Indumadhab Mallik, " Food and Cooking ”, p. 14. 

• “ Proceeding! of the Imperial Ifalaria Conference,*' (1909), p. 09. “It lias been 
aliO laidi that the administration of certain salt! of quinine tends to lesson powtf 
which the rod blood corpuscle have of resisting hssmolsis [breaking np of the I’d! bloo 
corpuscles]." 
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« if, as has been shown, the immunity from Malaria produced 
by quinine leaves the patient infective while he is acquiring 
the immunity, then it will be impossible, in the presence of 
many Anophelines, and in the presence of many new arrivals 
(such as newly born children) ever to eradicate Malaria by 
quinine.” Dr. Watson sbitcs 'that his Malayan experiences 
should also be applicable to India and observers : “ The logical 
conclusion therefore seems to me that quinine can never do 
more than give temporary relief to India, and that the factor 
to be dealt with is the Anopheles, and that measures must 
be aimed at it — not only in towns, but also in rural districts.”' 

Malaria was endemic in India, especially Bengal, for good 
many centuries before 18G0, but was kept down very low in 
areas, such as the districts of Burdwan, Ilooghly, Nadiya and 
Twenty-Four Parganas, where the endemicity has been very 
high since that date. Quinine, however, was unknown before 
the forties, and but little known before the sixtie.s of the last 
century. The indigenous febrifuges then used were : * Nata 
Guillandina {Cocsalpinia) lionduc, Nim Melia azadirachta 
{Azadirachta Tudictt), Shefalika Xyctanthea Arbortriatia, 
Chirata Agathotea Chimin, Nishinda JHex Negnndo, Charai- 
gorwa Viteio Peduncular ia, (lulancha Tinoapom Cordifolia. 
Palta (Leaves of Tnchoaanthea dioica), Ac. In regard to 
Nata, Watt in his “ Economic Products of India ” (1.883) 
says, ‘ The seeds are said to possess well-marked anti-periodic 
properties and are Largely used by the natives instead of 

* Rom, '• Provention of Malaria ", pp. 50l.f>(>C. 

' The following veraee are quoted from an old number of the Siimhdd Pravahar (a 
Btagali newipaper) in Ayurveiia (Aahar, 1325) : 

“ Rpim i 

iiiqtmn, fh*wn«i. i 

RTiNr Whe wft i 

«i% y 

BRwrtewi -feSt wA ( 

Hi BWf Bit ■” 
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quinine. For this purpose they are pounded with black 
pepper, from 6 to 30 grains being regarded as the proper do.sc. 
Ainslie seems first to have drawn the attention of Europeans 
to this powder, but even up to the present date it has not 
apparently taken the position which it deserves as a tonic and 
febrifuge.’ 

Voigt in his “ Hortus Subarbanus Calcuttensis,” 1815, 
observes : ‘ One of the seeds of this plant [Nata] pounded into 
paste with three or four peppercorns, and taken from throe 
to four times a day in a decoction of Chirata is an excellent 
febrifuge. The seeds are intensely bitter and powerfully tonic, 
and should not be neglected, at least, as an adjuvant, where 
bark and quinine disagree with the constitution.’ 

Writing about Nim in 185S, Drury in his “ Useful Plants 
of India ” observes : ‘ The bark which has a remarkably bitter 
taste, has been much employed of late years as a fair substitute 
for cinchona. The natives consider it a most useful tonic in 
intermittent fever and chronic rheumatism, administering it 
either in decoction or powder.’ Voigt speaks of the bark of 
this tree as a ‘ good substitute for the Peruvian bark.’ Drury 
speaks of Chirata as ‘one of the most esteemed of liulhn 
medicinal plants, being especially valuable as a tonit* and 

febrifuge Its febrifugal properties are in high estimation 

with European practitioners in India who use it instead of 
Cinchona when the latter is not to be procured.” 

An experienced allopathic physician, L.M.S. of the 
Calcutta University, w'rote in the monthly journal Ayurveda 
(Ashar, 1325), that he had found the powder of Nata seed to 
be much more efficacious than quinine, and that it docs not 
produce any deleterious after effects like quinine. Watt, as 
we have seen above, complained in 1883, that it had not 
taken the position which it deserved as a tonic and febrifuge. 
It has not only not taken the position which it deserves, but 
has lost the position which it occupied even at the time of 
Watt. The other indigenous febrifuges have shared the same 
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fate ; to such an extent, indeed, that they are almost unknown 
in Now India. But for the despised “quacks” and the 
illiterate elderly people of old India all knowledge about them, 
the result of thousands of years of experiments, would, for all 
practical purposes, have been lost altogether. Even Kabirajas, 
[ am informed in cities like Calcutta, smuggle in quinine 
among their febrifuges. 

This undoubtedly shows that quinine is much more 
powerful than the indigenous simples, and usually stops acute 
fover much more quickly. But it does so only temporarily, 
and as we have seen above, by impairing the constitution, 
especially the Indian constitution, permanently. The remedy, 
we are afraid, is worse than the poison. Of all its evil 
sequelm, dyspepsia is probably the worst. For it reduces 
vitality and disease-resisting capacity, and even if repeated 
doses of quinine should ultimately make one immune to 
malaria, ho often becomes a physical wreck and survives as 
a miserable hypochondriac or valet lulinarian only to succumb 
to the attacks of some other disease. 

The facts, that for good many centuries when quinine 
was unknown, malaria ondemicity was kept down, and that 
the ondemicity has of late been increasing witli the enhanced 
consumption of quinine raise strong suspicions about its efficacy 
as an anti-malaria measure. "We are strongly inclined to think, 
that .so long as the primary cause of the fulminant type of 
malaria which began to rage about 18G0 is rot removed, so 
long medicines would be of little avail, except as mere tempo- 
rary palliatives. But even as such, the indigenous febrifuges 
htive enormous advantages over quinine which out-weigh their 
inferiority in respect of potency. Some one or other of them 
Is available everywhere in practicaly inexhaustible quantity. 
They cost little or nothing, and age-long experience has fixed 
their doses and mode of administration, and they arc of such 
ft nature and so well known to the mass of the people that no 
trained physician is needed to determine them. They are 
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not followed by deleterious sequeloe and do not prejudice 
the constitution. In fact, several of them, like Nim and 
Falta, form agreeable ingredents of Indian dietetics. On 
the other hand, quinine is very expensive, and its price has 
trebled during the last two decades. Besides, the quantity 
available for such a large population as that of India is ex- 
tremely limited.^ 'fben again, there is considerable conflict 
of opinion among medical authorities about the dosage, and 
the time and mode of administration of the drug. A perusal 
of the medical literature on these subjects leads a layman into 
a bewildering maze of perplexities and uncertainties. There 
arc some who favour daily small doses ; others recommend 
larger, but less frequent doses. Some would withhold the 
drug until there is intermission, or .at least until the fever 
has fallen, which course is held to be an error by others. 
Further, there is dispute about the most effective mode of 
administration — whether it should bo taken by the mouth or 
injected, and in the latter case, w'hether the injection should 
be intravenous, intramuscular or rectal. Thus, the administra- 
tion of quinine cannot be efficacious, or cron safe except 
under the advice of a well qualified mudic<al man. This, in 
a penurious community like ours, would mean in many, if 
not most cases, that money which should go towards whole- 
some nourishing food that would be sure to promote he<alth 
and the disease-resisting capacity of the constitution would 
have to be spent upon physicians and physic, the effect of 
which is at least highly problematical. 

* It came out darinf' t]io tliaciinaion nt the Malaria Confnrcnco Iudd at Simla in 
that if given proper facilitiei, tlie Government (aclorirs in Bcnital nn<l MaJraa could tnnnn- 
factnio lOOflXK) lbs of qiiiiiiiio. I do not know if tliul limit linn been reached a* 
world'i entire output liad Iioon ntatiunary at a million pounilg for gome yenrn pre^iong in 
1909. Taking iiSO graitig ag tlin amount required for eacli pergon during a nialaf'®* 
■eagon of 8 montlig, lOO.iXX) llw, all that the Indian factories are capable of turning onk 
woald bo consumed by altniit three million people. Captain Gaga pointed out 
Coiiferance, that “If qninino was required for thirty million people, there would In- 
culties, and it would be necessary to go into the open market ; that wonld send op 
price considerably.” 
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Nature has provided excellent means for the defence of 
th) fortress of life. But for such provision, man vrould have 
fallen an easy prey to the myriads of disease-germs to whoso 
attacks he is exposed. Numbers of white blood corpuscles 
(leucocytes) act :is sentinels. They resist the attacks of enemy 
i;erins killing and devouring them and are lienee called phago- 
cytes. Then, again, in the case of bacterial microbes, there 
is another method of defence consisting in the formation of 
antitoxins by the blood and tissue cells which neutralise toxins 
(prisons). In regard to malarial parasites, there are some 
authorities who doubt that they are killed solely by the phago- 
cytes, and who hold that they are also “destroyed by their 
own toxins or by some germicidal substance produced by the 
host.’” However that may bo, the fact is indubitable, that 
largo numb.‘r.s of people recover from malaria and other infec- 
tious (lisoas.'s without any medic il aid whatever, or with the 
aid only of indigenous simples. As was observed by Charaka 
gold inuiy centuries ago, many arc “restored to health though 
iinrurnislied with drugs, uiivtcendi.l by nurses, unendued 
with intelligence, and untreated b\' skilful physicians.” It 
is impossible to determine the ratio of tlie percentage of 
recoveries tu the world, or even in a single district of a single 
counlry like India, without medical aid, to that of recoveries 
with such aid. 

Prof. Francois Magendie, ^[.D., a distinguished French 
physician, is reporto<l to have said addressing his class : 

“ (Jentleinen, yon hiivc done me (la‘ hotiour to conic here to .it tend my 
ketiiros, and I ini»t tell you frankly now in tlic hoginning that I know 
notliiiiif in ihi> world all mt iimlicine, .ind T don't know anybody who docs 

know anything about it Oh you tell mo, do .dors ouro ]’eo|ile. I grant 

you peuplo aro cured. But bow are they cured ? ticiitlemen, Nature docs 
u Sreat dial; imagination a great deal ; doctors devilish little when they 
don’t do any harm. IjoI me tell jon, gentlemen, what 1 did when I was 
physician at the Hotel Dicii. Some Iluvo or four thousand patients jiassed 


10 


' Ross, '‘Hhlarin rrcTontion,'' p. 101. 
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through my hands every year. 1 divided the patients into three elasses ; 
with one 1 followed the dispensary, and gave the usual medicines, without 
having the least idea why or wherefore ; to the others I gave bread pills 
and coloured water, without, of course, letting them know anything about 
it ; and, occasionally, gentlemen, I would create a third division to whom 
1 would give nothing whatever. These last would feel that they wore 
neglected, but nature invariably came to the rescue, and all the third class 
got well. There was but little mortality among those who received the 
bread pills and coloured water, but the mortality was greatest among those 
who were carefully drugged according to the dispensary.”* 

Nearly four decades of my life were spent in jungles in 
India and IBurma which are notoriously malarious. In the 
earlier years of my jungle life I used to keep with me a stock 
of allopathic medicines, including of course, quinine. I found 
that, in cases of fever, there Mere some in my camp who, as 
I then thought, had inveterate “ prejudice ” against that drug 
and would not take it. I do not rememher whether tlicy 
fared better than those who took it, but I do remember that 
they did not fare any worse. I gradually became so sceptic.!! 
about the utility of ({uinine, in fact of manufactured medicines 
generally, that during the la.st fourteen years I have not 
taken any* wliether allopathic, liomocopathic or Kabiraji, and 
I have kept better health than during any previous ix^riod 
of the same duration though my periodic visits to dense 
malarious jungles continued until 11)20. 

No doubt, one sometimes hoars of wonderful cures effected 
by allopathy. But no less wonderful are some cures which 
are effected by Homccopathy, Kabiraji or the (Jnani system 
of medicine. The publications of the Christian Scientists 
contain well authenticated records of various diseases includ- 
ing tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes, rheumatism, paralysis, 
appendicitis, kidney disease, some of them diagnosed as 


* The opinions of lomo othor eminent iihjeicinna and of dietingniehed leymen li * 
Herbert Spencer, Napoleon, etc., aliout tbo iuofficaojr of medicitiea ere quoted in the 
writer*! work on “Survival of Hindo Givilizitio.'i,” part H, pp. 41-46, 79-85, 173-176- 

* Except three or four aspirin tabloids ozperiinon^lljr. 
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incurable by competent allopaths, healed completely without 
the help of any drugs whatever. In my younger days I used 
to hear of sick people in the villages healed simply by drink* 
ing water sanctified by mantras. Charms of various kinds 
enjoy a reputation for healing in all parts of the world and 
I have known even some educated persons using them. 
Pilgrims to Turakeshwar, Lourdes, etc., testify to cures of a 
marvellous character without any medical help whatever. 
Cures by hypnotic or mesmeric suggestion are well attested 
facts of history. In Europe, Greatrakes, Gasner and Prince 
Hohenlohe did wonders in this way. An American practitioner 
is reported to have successfully treated his patients by silent 
suggestion which resembles Christian Science treatment at a 
distance. A Erenchmaii, ^I. Coue, has ([uite recently been 
setting Britain afire with his healing formula of Auto- 
suggestion — “ Evorv dav, and in cverv wav, I got better and 
better.” 

These healing methods without drugs carry us to forces 
and agencies within and around us which arc taken but little 
notice of by medical science and .suggest the reflection that 
“there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy.” It is possible that they in some way 
not understood now, help the phagocytes to kill microbes 
(phngocytosi.s). The same remark would probably apply to 
the comparatively mild indigenous febrifuges mentioned 
above. Quinine, on the other hand, apparently usurps the 
function of the phagocytes. Nature, however, is a good ally, 
but a dangerous enemy, and cannot bo defied or ignored long 
with impunity. We have already seen that dysj)epsia is one 
of the diverse deleterious sequclie of quinine treatment ; and 
dyspepsia is the root cause of gowl many ailments which 
desh is heir to, not only directly, but also indirectly as it is 
apt to make one pessimisti ', morose or hypochondriac. But 
a cheerful optimistic, fearless state of mind is as essential for 
Vitality and disease-resisting capacity as wholesome food in 
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sufficient quantity, fresh air, good drinking u'ater and free 
drainage. 

From Trhat we have said above, the futility, if not the 
fatuity of quinine as a measure of malaria prevention for the 
immense population of India would, wo trust, he apparent to 
the reader.' That a Western Government, dominated hy the 
most influential section of Western physicians, should adopt 
quinine as an anti-malaria measure in India is not surprising. 
But that many of my intelligent and well-intentioned country- 
men should advocate it is incomprehcnsihle to me except on 
the supposition of a strong pro-Western bias which, ns I have 
shown elsewhere,* now prevails in Now India, and which, 1 
am firmly persuaded, is the root cause of many, if not most 
of our present-day troubles an<l tribulations. 


{To ho oontiuued) 

PjJAMATHANATU llOSE 


* Wu liarc already quoted thu ofiiriioii <if Ur. M. Watson to (In* same efft'fl. 'llwfi' 
aro also European phyRieiniis of liidiaii axpcrictire who though tlioy believe in i[ainiii(! arc 
of tho lainc opinion. For irstuiice, Lieut. Col. W. G. llos-i Rnya in tho Inst Aimunl ruhla* 
Health Report (1921) for Uihnr and Orissa, that in his opinion, “it is not prsiotioahle to 
prevent inularia, or to reduce it perinnnonlly, or on any Inrf^e scale by tho use of (|niiiiai*« 
The quantity of quinine required does not exist, and even if it did, the people wmihi 
siralloff it." "Complete reduction of malaria by treatment," observes Sir Kona hi ii"-*’''' 
" must always be difficult II iilesR tho authorities have such power that tlioy can nctii.ill} 
force tho drufj (quinine) down the throat» of people.” (" Malaria Provciitioii , p* 
Major Wilkinson stated at Hie Malaria Ctiiiforcnco of 1909, that even in Italy, “ 1“!"' 

phylactio operations conducted hy the Italian (xoveriinient had licen cxcredinKly ‘i»s- 
appointing. They could not get pooplo to take qiiiiiiiio in tho belief that the.' woiil 
thereby protect themselvos." 

• *' Tho illusions of New India," " Survival of Hindu Civiliiation*', PortH 1 A 1*. 
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MEASUREMENT OF CHANGES IN THE COST OF 
LIVING IN BENGAL 


The question of thi* cost of living is one of considerable 
practical iinporlanee. 

Hut the term ‘ cost of living ’ is a vague one. Jilore in- 
difinitc is the phrase ‘ the changes in tlie cost of living.’ Their 
meanings become clear only when they refer to the variations 
in the budget and ex])enditue and in the cost of mnintaining 
a ‘delined family of a defined standard,’ at diiterent times 
or at different jilaees. 'I’lius in order to arrive at any proper 
couclusion regarding the changi*s in the cost of living in a 
country, we have got to consider, carefully, four things, viz., 
(1) change in the constitution of the family, (2) change in 
the standard of living, (3) changes in Avholesalc and retail 
prices, and (t) chang<>s in money-wages, for different periods 
of time or at different places as the case may require. 

When we want to measure the changes in the cost of 
living in llengal, we will have, in the very first place, to 
classify the people into several well-defined groups, namely, 
"(a) The rich or those above comfort. 
j , (b) The middle class or those below comfort. 

5 or . (c) The poor or thosij above indigence, and 
main y non- -j The indigent, or those who must look to 
agucu urn . I charity or outside help even for the bare 
I necessaries of life. 


r (») Tire rich, (i) The midulc-class, (c) The 
iXml ® 1 l>oor. and (rf) The ireligent, ae ahoVi 

Next we will have to determine certain standard families 
of standard constitution belonging to each of these groups. 
This may he done, either by fixing, on experience, a standard 
size with average nuinher of males, females, children and 
servants, after a careful examination of representative number 
of instances in each group, or by reducing to calories the 
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consuming, capacities of average families based on ‘equivalent 
men ’ in each group, measured with the help of physiological 
studies into the calorie values of articles of consumption and 
dietary in our country. The first method is of course much 
easier to follow, although it is more subject to defective 
estimates, while the second method, apart from the adequacy 
of scientific basis, affords a means of adding and comparing 
dissimilar foods without reference to their prices. 

The second step in the measurement of changes in the cost 
of living is to ascertain the changes in the standards of living 
of each group during the period of enquiry. The easiest w'ay 
to do this is to determine standard family budgets of each 
group — Hindu as w’ell asMahomedan — during different periods 
of time, and to ascertain from them certain 'weights w'hich 
should be computed with ordinary prices and wages index* 
numbers in order to obtain the corrected measurement. 

Suppose for example in 1914 and 1921, a standard family 
of a standard class with a determinate income consumed 
articles 'which bore the following ratios to the total consump- 


tion w^hich is here indicated 

by 100: 


Commodities 

19U 

l‘J21 

Bice 

... 20 

22 

Pulses 

... 10 

7 

Fish and meat 

... 8 

9 

Ghee and oil 

... 7 

5 

Vegetables 

... 6 

3 

Sugar and sweets 

... 5 

6 

Milk and its products 

... 6 

3 

Clothing 

... 20 

25 

House rent and repairs 

... 10 

8 

Medicines 

... 3 

5 

Education 

... 2 

3 

Taxes and subscriptions 

... 2 

4 

Festivals, etc. 

... 3 

1 


100 

100 
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Now, in order to eliminate the effects of changes in the 
standard of living of this family on its cost of living, we must 
multiply and then divide each item of expenditure with and 
by the figures for the two periods as shown forth against each 
item ; or in other words, wc shall have to take recourse to the 
system of weighted index-numbers with the weights different 
for different periods. 

Other methods have also been suggested for the same 
purpose, for example, the one based on “standard deviation” • 
but they being rather too complicated for employment in 
practice in this country I leave them unmentioned. 

The third and the most important step in the measure- 
ment of changes in the cost of living consists in obtaining the 
index-numbers of prices and wages, in absolute and percentage 
figures. First of all we shall hare to compile records of the 
quantities of various commodities bought and the prices piiid 
for them at two different dates or places, by representatives of 
different social groups. The record will show something like 
the following: — 



Great care should be taken in the selection of the com- 
modities. Each social class will have a different set of articles 
corresponding to it, according to its respective family budget. 
This shows that, in comparing dissimilar classes or people with 
widely different habits of life, we can at best give merely 
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accurate descriptions and no numerical measure of the 
changes. 

Coming to Bengal, wo shall have to inquire into the 
index-numbers ol: commodities, more or less according to (ho 
following table : — 

Tor group A, the Rural or Agricultural people, Hindu 
and Hlahomednn ; 

CI<is» I, the rich: — (1) Rice and wheat, (2) Pulses, 
(3) Ghee and oil, (4) Potato and vegetables, 
(.^) milk, etc., (0) Salt and spices, (7) Sugar and 
molasses, (S) Other articles of food and drink, 
(9) Clothing, furniture and servants, (10) House 
rent and repairs, etc., (11) ^feilicines, (12) Kdii- 
cation, (13) taxes and rents. (It) Cattle and live- 
stock, (I o) Doineslie (festivals, marriages, sradhs, etc. 

Class II, the rural middle (dass : •• Same as above less 
medicines and education expenses. 

Class III, tb<; poor: (1) Rice, (2) Pulses, (3) Oil, 
(t) Salt, (a) Vegetables, (0) Molasses, (7) Tobacco, 
(8) Clothing, (J>) •Jlou.sing, (10) Social expenses, 
»!tc., (11) taxes and rents, (12) Interest on loans. 

Class IV, the indigent : — Same as (dass III, le.ss items 
No. (11) and (12). 

For group U : tlie urban or non ngricultuKil people : 

ClifSH I, the ricdi :--(!) rice and wheal, (2) pulses, 
(3) ghee and oil, (1) potato ami vegetables, (o) milk 
and its pnaluet, (0) salt and spices, (7) sugar and 
sweets, (8) tea .and such beverages, (9) oth(*r 
articles of food and drink, (10) clothing, (II) t'**’" 
niture and servants, (12) House rent and re,paiis, 
etc., (13) inedieiiies, (I t) educational expenses, 
(15) luxurious enjoyments, (10) taxes and loats, 
etc., (17) festivals — religious and social, etc. 

C/ffM II, the urban middle-class :- Same as above less 
luxurious enjoy men's, and plus interest on loans, etc. 
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Claas III, the urban poor : — (1) rice, (2) pulses, (3) oil, 
(4) vegetables, (5) salt, (6) molasses, (7) clothing, 
(8) housing, (9) medicines, (LO) education, (11) 
taxes, (12) social expenses. 

Claas lY, the urban indigent : — Same as above less items 
Nos. (9), (10), (11) and (12). 

The importance of each commodity will evidently vary 
from class to class and group to group. 

At the next stage in our inquiry we will require two 
more tables or records, namely, that which traces the changes 
in the price-level of commodities or in the general purchasing 
pow'er of money, and that which .shows changes in the money- 
wages of different classes of the population. 

In obtaining the former, we shall have again to select 
certain standard commodities, different from those chosen for 
household budgets, as well as a basic year or period, with 
respect to which changes can conveniently be traced. 

In obtaining the latter vre shall have simply to record 
the money-w'ages for different kinds of labour, for different 
periods of time, or for different places as the case may 
require. 

Lastly, we should represent in suitable graphs the 
result obtained by the above investigations, after making 
certain corrections in out: estimates, with due regeird to the 
‘prol)able errors’ in the statistics. 

In Bengal, we mainly depend upon governmeut for the 
supply of many of the statistics. Those, however, as we all 
know, are far from absolutely trustworthy. The methods of 
compilation through ignorant village chowkidars and dafadars, 
under instructions from an equally ignorant and more 
irresponsible sot of sub-inspectors of police and such other 
petty officers, leave the facts compiled much open to objec- 
tions. Personal experience, therefore, should, as far as 
practicable, always be employed as a careful check to all 
such statistics. We must as well guard ourselves against 

11 
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possible mis'Calculations in our own estimates and conolusious. 
Statistics are very treacherous at times, and they easily lead 
people to pitfalls and dangers. 

It is only when we are thus equipped in every respect, 
and when wo have gone through all the investigations as 
mentioned above, that wo can hazard any opinion as to tin; 
nature and incidence of changes in the cost of living in 
our country. The Government of Boml)ay has in tliis respect 
made a clear advance on Bengal. The Bombay Labour 
Gazette, published monthly by the Labour dej)nrtment llierr*, 
throws a very instructive light and gives us iinjjortant ideas 
as to the procedure and the conclusions regarding the changes 
in the cost of living etc., of Bombay Labour. From the 
haphazard opinions and estimates of our councillors and news- 
paper-correspondents, we beg to draw the attention of our 
readers to scientific investigations and estimates as mentioned 
above. 


Nalikaksua Sanyal 
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CARPET WEAVING IN THE JHALAWAN 
COUNTRY, BALUCHISTAN 

Foretcord 

[While travelling on duty on the Ethnographic Survey, I collected in 
1902 these notes on the spot and showed them to Mr. Hughes Buller, 
C.I.E., I.C.S.i the Provincial Superintendent of Ethnography. This note 
shows the movement of population from Persia to India through Baluchistan 
and the introduction of Persian carpeUweaving in this country.] 

Weaving in the darislitch at Khuzdar. 

In a small hamlet Namjo near Khuzdar there lives an 
old woman who has been brought from Wad and employed 
by a shepherd who from bis appearance looks like a descendant 
of an African Sidhi mixed with local blood. She is a Brlhui 
and says that she learnt the art from her mother. Beyond 
this, she cannot trace the history of the introduction of the 



industry into the coimtry, but the very style and process 
betrays Persian origin. The wool is supplied by her employer. 
It is spun by a Brilbui family in another village. The spin- 
ners are women, and the only implement they use is Jhallak. 
It is a spindle of the most primitive type {vide illustration 
1) made of a pair of pieces of wood crossing each ofher at 
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right angles with an upright handle fixed at the joint. This 
has a notch in it. Thread is called D<Mh. A bundle of thread 
is called Oirik. The loom is equally primitive although the 
work she turns out is very clever. It consists of four pe^s 
fixed in the form of an oblong, the breadth is about 3 feet and 
the length 9 feet (See illustration No. 2). Between the 
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first two pegs called 3[ekh is tied the beam named pnkhiu. 
Another beam is similarly tied to the pegs at the other end. 
About three feet from the first Iwam stands a tripod of sticks 
arranged in a triangle. She calls it trikal (No. 3). Two of the 
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sticks of this trikal arc fixed on either side of the oblong, a^d 
with them is tied a cross beam called drang-dar D — B. (NO’ 
Between the drang-dar and tlie third leg of the tripod which is 
at the back, lies the toothed cross-beam which resembles a s»n 
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but is much thicker, called MalcH (No. 5). This “maitri” 
rezulates the action of the heddles. To this Mdkri are tied 
four heddles through which the warp passes. The strings 
connecting the heddles {QuV) to the across beam, (maAtri) are 
called makri-band. As she goes on weaving the carpet, she 
has to tie the outer ends for borders to another stick, known 
technically as the stretcher, she calls it pannat-kash. She has 
to use a large needle for stretching the completed portion of 
the carpet. It is known as Sila. The stretcher is moved 
forward as necessity requires. The comb with which she 
drives the weft '* home ” is called diikh. Thus armed, the 
weaver proceeds by passing each thread of the warp through 
the heddles in the way she has been carefully trained to do in 
order to regulate the designs. She has no plan before her, 
she cannot recount or “ sing ” the numbers as pile-carpet 
weavers do. Hers, is not a pile-carpet. She can produce but 



Fig 5. 


a few geometrical designs and know's her business well enough. 
The warp is called goftah, when arranged. The w’eft when 
laid is called khol, and etich of the warp-threads is called rothk. 
It will thus bo seen that she has a distinct name for each of 
the materials she uses. Even the weft thread before it is 
passed through the warp or “ laid ”, is distinguished by a 
separate name pot. The fabric is called taki. Those fabrics 
are made into bi^s for good di'esses, etc. and hung in front of 
the bedding. One end of each of the threads of the warp is 
tied to the first beam and the other to that at the farthest end. 
The needles are next tied with the makri^bauds, to the toothed 
cross beam. No size is used. In cotton weaving, and even 
in woollen blanket weaving all over India, sizing is the first 
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pr^ but in carpet weaving it is not necessary, as the outer 
end, ot the „ eroel Lev, to he left W to oovo, ,t 

interstiMs. The weft-thread is carried through the warp 
thre^ by the weaver with her fingers without the use of a 
shuttle and passed in and out in accordance with the desic^n 
she carries in her head. It is then pushed home or -laW* 



vip. e. 
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with the comb. So tedious is the process that she takes -t to 
6 months to complete one piece 3' x 9' or so. The saw-toothed 
design is called laahia, a saw. A triangle is named harir. A 
row of diamonds interlaced is called AJab (No. 6). Hooked 
triangles are callcdyWiI«(No7). ThehrA«»(No 8) is represented 
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by four triangles meeting in one point, leaving intervening 
bands of separate coloured squares, or diamonds joined by a 
set of straight lines called rabmd (No. 9). And a group of 
squares or diamonds arranged round a central one is known 
9 apanjali (No. 10). As the work proceeds the stretcher is 
moved forward and the weaver has to sit on the fabric. 
When ready, she cuts the ends of the warp with a knife — Kattar. 
The cut-ends have eacli to be secured with a knot cleverly 
tied. The side, or border threads are first secured. They are 
called mhX. 




The dyeing process is performed l)y the wife of the 
shepherd under the supervision of this old woman. The 
thread is never bleached. It is called punjun as it comes 
from the spinner. The leaves of a plant called gttanik is 
boiled into a strong decoction and the thread steeped into it 
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while yet hot. It is then dried without being rinsed out. 
The next step consists of steeping it in a decoction of the 
pomegranate rind and dried. Phitki or alum is the] mordant 
used at this stage ; the colour of the thread is yellow. Bed 
colour is produced by steeping the yellow thread in a decoc- 
tion of the rodang root, Hulna mangisla, and finally in that 
of the twigs of gait or willow. Maroon is similarly produced 
by the substitution of lao dye for the rubia mangista ; and the 
addition of another bath in a solution of khar (crude carbonate 
of soda). Blue is of course the indigo dye bod, in which 
alum and gwSnik decoction act as mordants. Green results 
from steeping the yellow thread into a solution of “ zagh ” 
(sulphate of iron) the first bath of gwanik supplying the 
tannic acid required. 

B. A. Gupte 
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ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN DRAVIDIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

From prehistoric ages South India has been iniiabited by 
a race of people who (it is now difficult to determine), may 
have been the aborgines of the land or on the other hand 
they may have been a band of immigrants who supplanted 
the natives of the soil and made a home for themselves. 
Modern researches have conclusively established the fact that 
the Tamilian race is the oldest of the Dravidian races that 
settled in South India and the modern Telugus arc themselves 
an olTshoot of this race who, at one time, were inferior to no 
other nation in the world in 2)oint of civilization or martial 
glory. India, South of the Krishna, seems to have been an 
isolated country cut olY from the northern regions by the 
dense forest of Dandaka ami the very use of the word Jana- 
sthana in the great epic implies the existence of a large tract 
of utiinhabited land further north. The whole of this part of 
the jieninsnla was occupied by a people now known as the 
Tamilians, who developed a civilizatioji of their own, which 
materially diiTered from that of their .Vryan neighbours to 
whose sup(*rior intellectual force tliev evi’iitually siu.'cumbed. 
Unfortunately even the oldest Tamil literature extant does not 
point to a time earlier than the migration of Aryan thoughts 
into the South and so it is difficult to conceive of the Tamilians 
as a non- Aryan race, who had a local habitation and a name 
of their own. Hut at the same time the fact that they were 
in enjoyment of a civilization which materially dificred from 
that of their Aryan compierors in several respects points to 
the conclusion that, if they were not the aborigines themselves, 
they were at least an oMcr stock t>f jieojde who liad settled in 
South India long before the Aryans found a home on the 
plains of Hindustan. Ethnological observations too justify 

12 
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the theory that the Tamilians are not of Aryan descent, how- 
ever much they might have been influenced by the Aryan 
intruders later on. It is an inevitable law of human nature 
that when two nations of different civilizations come into 
contact with one another each learns something from the other 
and both learn to adapt themselves to their altered environ- 
ments. Yet the genius of each race continues to assert its 
individuality for ages to come, even though by the influence 
of the universal law of accommodation both the races have 
been fused together as one nation for all practical purposes. 
These facts of historical gancralisation have been well illus- 
trated in the case of the Tamilians of South India and it is 
the purpose of tlie present writer to place before the reader 
certain aspects of their civilization, which are essentially 
peculiar to themselves and cannot he traced to a foreign origin 
with any degree of certainty. Unfortunately the only material 
available regarding the civilization of the ancient Tamilians 
lies mostly in their literature, in spite of the scantine.ss of 
the information found therein, we are yet able to cull some 
facts which w'ill he of great iutere.st to an antiquarian. 

The first thing that appeals to our imagination is tiio 
high order of development, especially in metre and versitica- 
tion, which the Tamil language had attained oven in ancient 
days. Tamil had its three-fold classification of prose, poetry 
and drama even in tho.se days and dramatic literature .seems 
to have been so old as to have died out of existence, since not 
even a single specimen is now available. The development 
of the quatrain, feet and measure seems to have been of later 
origin, but the running verse seems to have been composed in 
great abundance and to have been an essential characteristic 
of Tamil prosody in ancient times. To a highly developed 
imaginative race romanticism must have made a greater 
appeal than classicism and so it is no wonder that Tamil poetry 
was worked by the principles of a free lance rather than 
slavishly following a set of rules hampering the flow of the 
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melody of a genius. Tamil prosody has developed certain 
kinds of inetriiication, which arc peculiary its own and not 
found in any other language, old or modern. That the tastes 
of the ancient Tamils were refined and their imagination 
powerful is fully borne out by the existence of an unusual 
number of figures of speech enough to stagger the understand- 
ing of any rhetorician. Besides the ordinary figures of 
metiiphor, simile and hyperbole, found everywhere, Tamil 
jm)sody has a number of figures of speecdi, grand, simple, and 
natural, which must command the admiration of all learned 
men, though some of tliem appeal too nuudi to the sensual 
instincts in man. Little of Tamil poetry can be appreciated 
by one who has not waded through the intricacies of Tamil 
]>rosody and yet the general tenor is so simple and natural 
as to please every hotly. All kinds o!’ highly’ developed poetry' 
—such as, the epic, the pastoral, the l)..li:id, the ly'ric and the 
martial— are all found in the Tamil lauguage, and Sanskrit 
perhai)S is the only other language which can boast of such 
varied poetic literature. The pious lyrics of the Tamilian 
saints, Vaishnava and Saivite, the pastoral songs of a few 
Sangam poets of old and tht^ martial .song of the Chola 
eoinpicst of Kaliuga are so sweet, sensuous and sublime 
that they cannot fail to enrapture the soul and 
pb'ase the undersUnding of a cultured intellect. The 
great poet Kainban is said to have lH>en unable to complete 
tin? couplet begun by a peasant engaged in baling out water. 
As in the case of other nations of ancient times, prose played a 
less (Conspicuous part iu literature and the introduction of the 
Aryan faiths from the north must have created a large quan- 
tity of dialectics which, the eventual domination of the 
llrahmanic faith drove out of e.\istoncc. Tiie whole race seems 
to have hcen imbued with the poetic sense as specimens of 
songs of great poetic merit sung by dancers, artisans, labourers, 
peasants and acrobats are found iu old Tamil literature. 
Kven girls sang extempore verse when tlu*y were engaged 
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in phiying with their dolls, toys and halls. Tlie habit of 
bewailing the loss of the husband or a child in extempore 
poetry is found among w'omcn in rural parts even in tli(>s<> 
days. No country, old or modern, can boast of so many women 
poets ns the Tamil country of the Madura Sangam days. The 
immortal verso of that grand old lady — Avaiyar cnraptni'es 
the soul of even a modern reader. There are a hm’ relics of 
the Jain and lludlihist controversy still «*xtant hut even they 
are found mostly in the form of poetry. The dramatic lit(!ra- 
ture has completely died out of e.xistence and what might 
have been a beautiful .source of elucidating the customs aiul 
manners of the ancient 'ramillan race has become a sivihsl 
book which the gaze of a modern critic will never Is* able lo 
pry into. Wc learn a great deal about tlie greatness (tf a 
nation from its literature and even tlie scanty material of 
old Tamil literature available is enough to enable us to asseid 
that the Tamilians of old had developed a civilization oi 
their own, .second to none in those days, when the otlier 
nations of the world wore groping in darkness and living llie 
lives of savages. 


In the field of politics, though we do not hear of as hi!:li 
a system of administration as there was among the Aryans ol 
Northern India, yet we have eiiougli malenal to gather tliat 
the Tamilian race was e.ssentiallv a martial race having a 


trained army compossed of I'lrehers, hor.se-men, eharioteers 
and warriors who fought on the hicks of elephants trained 
in war. There was the King at the lu.wl of the govorniiioiit 
who, for all practical purposo.s, was a heiievolent despot within 
his own kingdom and a scourge to neighbours and aliens, 
lie was above all law', and moreover it was thought right that 


his individual lilierty should not Ije fettered even in niatleis 
of religion, and so it wtis no wonder, that we somotin)e.s lin<l 

the SOM of a Ihuldhist King being an ardent advocate of daiiiN" 

or a devout worshipper of Siva or Vishnu. This accounts f'>f 
the spirit of perfect toleration which prevailed amouj? the 
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iinciunt Tamilians till it ruusivcd a rude shock at the hands 
of a foiv Saivito zealots later on. The broad minded sympathy 
wliich these ancient kings showed to the various faiths that 
sought a home in their dominions, accounts for the contem- 
poraneous prevalence of the thre(i faiths — llrahmanism, 
Ihiddhism and Jainism, each of which seems to have made 
only a peaceful penetration into this land of milk and honey. 

The entire absence of all reliable information about the 
religion of the <'arly Tamilian race before the advent of the 
Aryan faiths precludes all possibility r)f making even guesses 
approaching truth. Attempts are made in various quarters 
to rank those early poopb.s with savages in matters of religion 
and ;issume tliat they were demon wovNhippers. It is not 
probable that a nation so bii;hly civilized in every other res- 
pect .should have been backward in religious matters alone. 
On the other hand, n'cent researches made in the Tinnevelly 
district and the fact that the Tamilians of ancient times were 
in commercial contact with the Kgyptians on the west and 
the Chinese on the east make it possible to surmise that they 
may have been a race «»f hero or ancestor worshippers. The 
literature of those times reveals the fact that the Tamilians 
worshipped the Sun, the Moon and the elements. They classi- 
lied the soil as of live kinds e.ach of which had its titular 
deity. Vishnu, familiarly known as Mai, Murnga the Tamil 
name for Skanda, the Commander-in-Chief of the Deva hosts, 
Varuna the sea-god, Durga the goddess of the desert and 
Imlra, the lord of all arable l ind, have all been worshipped 
by the Tamilian.s, though all these deities are of Aryan origin. 
The worship of ^luruga was so popular that one is tempted 
to put him down as a god of Dravidian origin. TVomen 
attached great iinportanci' to the worship of Kumari at Cape 
Comorin and Tamil literature makes much of the worship 
of the sea-god Avhich was made by the Pandya King at 
f knnorin. An annual IMola is sjiid to have been held by the 
old Pandy'a Kings, to which people from Jill parts ot his 
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kingdom flocked together. The bone of a shark was planted 
on the beach, the sea-god was invoked into it and worship 
was offered him with great fervour. Like all nations of old 
the Tamilians had faith in omens and auguries. In an old 
pastoral song mention is made of the curious ceremony with 
which women consulted an augury 2)lacing a measure full 
of paddy or flowers in front of the deity in a Vishnu shrine. 
Monotheism seems to have been of much later origin — perhaps 
after the advent of the philosophies of the north, and care 
was taken to avoid all elaborate description of the supreiiK; 
God and His attributes. 

But we arc on firmer ground when we think of tludr 
political or social institutions. It has now been delinitely 
ascertained that the Tamils were a brave war-like nation wli» 
had at one time extended their sway even beyond the V'indhyas. 
The history of Ceylon is full of accounts of Tamilian euterprix*, 
conquest and domination. The Cholus seem to have exteiulcil 
their power over Burma, Siam, Malaya and Java. Thiy 
had at their command a large navy consisting of Mar.iva 
seamen, who are even now found divided into three cla^iscs ; 
the sea-rovers, the sea- faring and the river navigators. In 
times of peace the navy was utilised fur commercial purp:)st’s. 
The importance wliich South Indian kings attached to tint 
sea is evidenced by the fact that each king had a naval 
headquarter in addition to his well fortitied metropolis. 
Tlie Cholas had AVoraiyur for their interior capital 
and Kaviripurapatnam iis their sea capital at the mouth of 
the Kaveri. The Pandyas had Madura and Korkai as their 
two capitals and the Cheras, Karur, the ancient Vanchi, and 
Caranganore on the "West coast. It may also be noted that they 
had a fair knowledge of strategic warfare in as much as the 
main capital of each king was .situated on the frontiers of ins 
kingdom. Hence Conjeevaram became a later capit*! of the 
Cholas. Though these three kings were constantly at war 
with one another, yet there are also instances recorded of their 
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combining against a common enemy. The metallic armour 
ill which the Tamilian warriors were clad when they marched 
to Imttle, the weapons of war they used, the use of horses, 
chariots and elephants in their warfare and a host of other 
details found scattered throughout their literature, show the 
•'roatnoss of their military strength, not necessarily based on 
their skill in imitating or borrowing from the Aryans. On 
the other hand, the arrangcnnent of their military camps on 
the field of battle, the arrow house biiilt for the use of the king 
in the centre and the host of women attendants that served the 
king in his camp, the victors’ garlands made of particular kinds 
of flowers (all thesi; minutely descrilied in their pastoral 
soiii's) speak of a kind of civilization essentially their own. 

'I'lie punishments meted out to traitors and criminals were 
of a horrible nature. In this respect tlie Taniilians behaved 
like the otiier nations of the ancient world. Punishment was 
based solely on the principle of revenge or retribution. 
Prisoners of war wore made captives and sent home to work as 
slaves. Defeated kings, captured on th«5 field of battle, had 
their heads cut olT or were crushed under the feet of elephants. 
Punishment by mutilation was not uncommon and sometimes 
the victims were tied to the tails of horses and dragged along 
the road. The most horrible kinds of punishment were 
re.served for traitors. A more cruel form of torturing a victim 
to death than what was known as *' Indras status” cannot be 
conceived. The victim was stripped of his clothes and a 
thousand lighted torches were thrust into his body from all 
sides. Another barbarous method of killing a traitor was 
what was known as giving the breast to mother earth” by 
which the victim was made to lie on his breast on the ground, 
<‘i heavy stone was placed on his back and ho was dragged by 
his legs along the streets till he died. Another ingenious 
'Method of torturing a victim was to thrust him into a spiked 
cask and roll the cask along the streets till his body becomes 
ft mass of mangled flesh. 
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It was the immense dread which kings of those days had 
of losing their throne and their lives at the hands of rebels 
that made them have recourse to sueh barbarous methods of 
punishing traitors. 

The social condition of the early Tamils seems to have 
been of an enviable typo. They had no ciusto distinction 
among themselves. Wealth and learning were their chiet 
distinguishing marks and the virile race.s commandiMl 
great respect. They were a bravo enterprising peoph; 
having commercial relations with the remotest countries 
of the then known world. Kgypt, Home and Cartilage were 
not unknown to them and the rich produce of the spiee 
islands found a ready market on Tamilian soil. A Chera kini' 
is said to have lirst introduced the (Miltivation of tiio .sugar- 
cane from the island of Java. They worked in metals and a 
few books written in colloquial Tamil show that the Tamils 
knew more of the .secrets of metallurgy than tlnur neighbours 
elsewhere. A nation that had raised tighting to the dignity of 
an art could be easily believed to have also developed the art 
of healing wounds and curing diseases, in the field of tin; 
‘fine arts’ they were .second to none in those days. South Indi ui 
sculpture enjoy.s a w'orldwide reputation and the artistic 
sculptural beauties of many South Indian teinjiles bear witness 
to the high order of civilisation they had devehtped in those 
times. In Music they had sueh kecui appreciation that even 
the illiterate could .sing well and eomjmso e.\tenipore srwigs. 
Thu greatness of their literature has been already dwelt upon. 
The art of painting was not unknown to them though wo have 
no means of determinin!; the exact di'iiree of excellence wliidi 

that .art attained in .ancient davs. Iklentioii h.as been made 

» 

ot domes, balls, yards, seven storied edifiees, lowers and turrets 
and so in the field ot architecture the early Tamils poem to 
have occupied a high pltice. 

A few customs peculiar to the Tamilian race will bn of 
great interest ; They seem to have specially encouraged the 
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Qandharva form of marriage, whereby the pair enter into the 
ties of wedlock by mutual consent alone. A maid of 
marriageable age was generally sent to keep guard over a 
millet garden and her very food was carried thither. She 
remained there till she had the fortune of being loved and 
solicited by a youth who was even sometimes allowed the 
privilege of having his wish consummated on the spot — a 
procedure not looked upon as illicit or illegal, as this form of 
marriage was recognised as not improper. I'he writer has the 
authority of a great Tamil scholar in making the statement 
that this was the chief form of matrimony among the Tamir 
lians in oldcti times and so the race, as a whole, might he said 
to be the progeny of the (landharvas, whoever these might 
have been. At any rate this custom gives us an idea of the 
freedom enjoyed hy the women of those days and the absence 
of all modern conceptions of social disparity. 

In the republic of letters merit was the only distinguishing 
factor and every king was hound to keep open his court at all 
times for all religions or literary controversies and to give 
impartial judgment in favour of the successful disputant. 
AV’ag(?rs were often laid ami both parties had to respect the 
sanctity of the contract made, 'riicre was a funny way in 
which a newcomer used to court a literary or ndiirious challenge. 
The stranger would take a branch of the Jamhu tree and 

plant it at the entrance into the city. Ther»‘upon all egress or 
ingress into the city even of cattle was forbidden. The King 
hears of this, sends for the literary knight errant and arranges 
to hold a Durbar where the guest ehalUmues every learned 
man to a wordy conilKit. If the challenge is accej'ted hy 
anybody present, the terms of tin* wager are .settled, arbitrators 
aro appointed and the controversy begins. If no body feels 
competent to take up the g8»uiith*t thrown, all including the 
king are bound in honour to accept the creed of the victor. 

Thus it will be seen that even in those days of absolute 
autocracy priests, philosophers and poets enjoyed a considerable 
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amount of freedom and kings were bound to patronise them 
as a point of honour. There arc instances on record where 
kings parted with large slices of their kingdom in favour of 
poets and scholars who had distinguished themselves in such 
controversies at their courts. 

Kings were looked upon as fountains not only of law and 
authority hut also of mercy and grace. Even the lowest of 
their subjects had a right to appmieli them directly with 
complaints of wrongs inflicted or with other grievances to ho 
redressed by ringing a Iwll hanging in front of the palace. 
In a standard work of Tamil literature a curious story is 
narrated which gives an idea of the high sense of duty which 
the kings of old had in the matter of administering justice. 
A Chola king, finding to his great dis-satisfaction that there 
was often miscarriage of justice in his kingdom, made penance 
to the God Indra and secured a divine Bhutaiu (spirit) who 
took his stand in the market place of the city. This Bhutam 
had the divine gift of detecting all crimes committed in the city 
and himself meted out punishment to the criminals acconiing 
to the gravity of the crinujs committed. 'I'he grateful Choia 
is said to have, tlierefore, held a festival in honour of tluj Gud 
Indra for28 days continuously every year at the commcncenuMit 
of spring. 

The loyalty of the people to their kings is host illustrated 
by the fact that it was customary for a man to abstain from all 
work or enjoyment if anybody drags him to the presence of the 
king or a court of justice by simply crying out, “ I charge 
thee in the name of the king.” He felt it his duty to have 
his character first cleared liefore he thought of anything 
else. It was a common virtue of all Indian kings to 
attach the greatest importance to the administration of justice 
and whatever might Imj their drawlKicks in other respects 
they certainly de.served ail praise in the discharge of their 
kingly duties in this respect. In the pathetic story of 
Kovalan and Kannaki the tragic end of the Pandya king 
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who fell down dead from his throne, the moment he Ciime to 
understand that there was a miscarriage of justice at his 
hands — si)C‘aks of his glory as a conscientious judge. Xo 
student of Tamil literature can ever forget the last words that 
came out of his mouth : 

** It is 1 the thief, it is 1 the thief, that listened to the 
goldsmith’s words. Even now let my dear life depart (in * 
expiation of this heinous crime).” The neighouring Chora king 
who heard of the tragic end of the Paudya King is said to 
have exclaimed with approbation that the Pandya’s sceptre 
which had bent down by an act of injustice had been set 
right again by the atonement of his death. 

Here is a .story which will speak for itself : 

Once a husband happened to go on a pilgrimage, leaving 
his young wife Indiind him. When she coinplained to her 
departing lord of her lonely life and unprotected condition 
ho told her that she was perfectly safe under the just rule of 
the Pandva king and that she need not be afraid of anv mis* 
hap. Just then the Pandya king in disguise happened to pass 
by the house in the cour.se of his niglitly perambulations. He 
heard the man’s words and felt the aweful responsibility of 
guarding a young wife in a crowded city in the absence of 
her husband. So every night In; stole out of his palace and 
mounted guard with a drawn sword in front of this house. 
One night he heard the sound of somebody whispering within 
and thought that some paramour might have gut in. He 
hastily knocked at the door and from the response found -out 
that the absent husband had returned. Now the king grew 
aliwmed that the husband might mistake him for his wife’s 
paramour and accuse her of inlidclity. So he ran out and 
repeated the knock at the doors of several houses, so that 
people might take ^ him for a thief. Even at the risk of 
being branded as a thief, he wished to save the honour of the 
young wife. Next morning several people came to him and 
complained that some thief had attempted to brejik into 
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their houses. The king calmly listened to them and asked 
what was the punishment for a would-he thief. They said 
that his right hand should l)e cut off. The king then drew 
his sword, cut off his riglit hand and owned that he himself 
was the suspected individual. Ho then disclosed his secret 
and spent the remaining part of his life with the su1)stitutc 
of a gold hand. But the story says that his mutilated hand 
was miraculously restored. He is known in history as the 
‘ Pandya of the golden hand.’ 

Sometimes the sense of justice was carried even to an 
extravagant extent. A man in love, if repulsed hy the damsel 
loved, had the right of making known the fervour of his love 
by self immolation, lie would make an artificial horse with 
the prickly stems of the palmyra leaves, mount upon it and 
cause it to be dragged along the streets. While his body is 
bleeding profusely he goes on singing the praise of his love 
and bewailing the calamity of his repulse. Then the king of 
the place makes it his duty to satisfy the disappointed lover 
by enabling him to secure the hand of his love at any cost. 
This custom has been named IMadaluruthal and it is 
highly doubtful if anybody had the impudence to practise 
it actually. But literature contains numerous songs to hive, 
been sung by such romantic lovers. 

Women seem to liave taken an active part in all public 
amusements, as mention has been constantly made of women 
dancers and acrobats. On one occasion a woman acrobat w 
said to have committed suicide, liecause the Pandya king 
before wliora she played, had his attention otherwise directed. 
Unlike the kings of a later degenerate age the ancient kings 
were strictly forbidden from taking their ladies along with 
them when they went to war and the anxieties of a queen 
fearing for her lord’s return has been the favourite topic of 
many a lyrical poet. Some poems of that sort indee , 
are so full of pathos as to move the feelings of evon a 
casual reader. 
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A.t the time of the harvest the 'Marava part of the 
Tamilian population used to hold a festival in honour of their 
popular deity Muruga, their war-god. A shed made of sugar- 
cane sticks and paddy sheaves was put up on the village 
common and decorated with leaves and flowers. The oldest 
matron of the village was made to impersonate the god and 
she was decorated with jewellery and flowers and placed within 
the shed on a dais prepared for the purpose. Then the 
women began to dance and sing songs in praise of their deity 
in the midst of music and wild clamour. J)y and by the 
woman within grew excited and was filled with supernatural 
inspiration. Then with all the divinity of an oracle she would 
foretell the fortunes of her devotees and dole out her predic- 
tions with conspicuous perspicuity causing a thrill in the 
lu'iirts of many a blushing maid. This festival was known as 
Kurarttikkuthu and this was j>robabIy the precursor of the 
modern Ponffal festival. 


Rangaswami Ayyaxgar 
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PROFESSOR T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, LL.D., PI1.D., D.Sc. 

[Born Colchester, May 12, 1813; sou of Kev. T. W. Davids; Fellow 
of Wadhani Colle^'e, Oxfonl, late Vicar Wadimrst, Sussex ; educated at 
Breslau University; entered Ceylon ('ivil Service, IStltl ; Bar>at>]aw, Middle 
Temple, 1877 ; married ISiM; children — two dau;;htcr8 and one son ; Pro- 
fessor of Pali and Buddhist Literature, University Collc;re, London, I88C- 
l'J12; Professor of Comparative Keli;;iun, ^lanchester, 1004-15 ; President 
of the Pali Text Society ; Pn-sident, India Society and Manchester Oriental 
Society; President of the Buddhist Society of (treat Britain and Ireland; 
Fellow of the British Aciulemy; Secretary and Librarian of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1SS3-1001 ; took part in founding' the British Academy, 
190'! ; founded the Pali/i’ext Society, 18^2 ; the Oriental Translutious Fund, 
1805; and the Indian Text Scries, 1000; died January, 1023. J 

Dy the death of Professor Ilhys Davids the world is de- 
prived of the service of the foremost and most distin!;uishud 
Orientalist who had devoted his life solely to the iidvancemcnt 
of Buddistic learning and researches, and it will take yet a 
long time to till the gap that has been created. He hits died 
full of glory, leaving behind him a brilliant record of work 
which posterity will ever look hack upon for guidance and 
inspiration. The unujue success that attended his labours was 
but a fitting recompense for the worries and troubles tliat 
follow'od upon the resignation of his appointment in the 
Ceylon Civil Service, lie resigned from the service because 
of a disagreement with his ofiicial superiors over a <iiicstiou 
involving the rights of tenants as against the interest of 
Government. Single-handed did he uphold the cause of the 
tenants and he will be ever rememhored by the people of 
Ceylon with gratitude aud veneration for the honesty of pur* 
pose and courage of conviction he evincjed in the oircumstsvnees 
so critical and trying, for he preferred rcssignation to de£e»it, 
though he had nothing to fall back upon. But what endeared 
him more to the people of Ceylon was his resolution to bring 
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to the notice of the world the treasures of the Bhamma that 
lay in obscurity in the monasteries of Ceylon. He took up 
tlie study of Pali in Ceylon under the ktc Siri Suman^ala at a 
time when a considerable interest in the subject had been 
aroused by the pioneer work of George Tumour and Childers, 
two other members of the Ceylon Civil Service, and that of 
Col. Olcott, the great Theosophist leader, to whom the new 
awakening was largely due. 

The spirit displayed in r(‘si<;ning his appointment was, as 
one may say, ([uite in keeping with the trend of thought run- 
ning through Buddha’s utterances such as “ Bettor far to die 
in hattle than live vanquished throui'h life,” and his death in 
his SOth year is another point of coinoidonce that lends colour 
to our fancy that the tenor of his life was a true response to 
the spirit of Buddha, llis writings are perim^atod with the 
same spirit : the same non-commit tfil way of deciding questions 
and weighing arguments, of avoiding yet reconciling extremes, 
of carrying his own conviction, yet leaving tin* question open. 
Tn forming a correct estiniat«* of things which apparently 
concerned others, individuals or ])eopli>s, he took a staiulpoint 
conformable to every way of thinking, individual or universal, 
European or non-European, commonplace or transcendental. 
On his return from Ceylon he began to study law and was 
called to the Bar. It nui.st be admitted that In* studied the 
law well, for ho was an Lli.l). He had to give up practice 
as there was none to back him. But the benefit of his Law 
studies was not lost upon him. -\nd his knowledge of the 
haw of Evidence in which he had specialized was conducive 
to that sound reasoning which he so admirably brought to liear 
upon his arguments in his literary work. One of the reasons 
why he got to love and make known to the world Pali and 
other allied texts is that he was charmed, as he had expressed 
to an Indian pupil of his, to find in them an ancient mode of 
thinking embodying such developed reasoning as was consonant 
With the one he could acquire with so much toil. Ilis 
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literary contributions^ are too well known to need any comment. 
The Pali Text Society, the Oriental Translations Fund and tlic 
Indian Text Series, of which he was the founder, and the 
British Academy in the inauguration of which ho took a part, 
will ever remain landmarks in the annals of oriental institu- 
tions in the West. 

But all this was ncconiplished by a man whose annual 
income never rose above £500 a year, even in his best days, 
when he was fortunate to occupy the Chair of Coniparativi' 
^ Beligion at Manchester. To understand the man behind thi.s 
stupendous fabric it is worth while to remember sotne of liis 
sayings, fraught with significance, thou-.;h delivered oir-haiid. 
Now and then he would say, “ I am old, but never too old 
learn.” Again, “ It was an advantage that I studied the Law 
of Evidence,” and again, “ We, the students of research, are 
called upon not so much to solve the problem as to deeptMi 
its signiftcancc.” 

These sayings of Prof, llhys Davids display the eagerness 
to learn, the consciousness .>f insufllciency of the knowledgi! 
of facts, the bold recognition of the fallibility of man. ilie 
open-mindednes.s, the unerring power of detecting errors riud 
courage of confessing M’hcn he was in the wrong, the liabil 
of always checking his own views by testing them with 
reference to the evidence from the opposite .side. Thc.se arc 
some of the most prominent qualities of a true student, a true 
learner, a true teacher, a true seeker of truth, not satisfied with 
being a mere passive spectator of the order of things around 
him but fully conscious of the power of changing it and chang* 
ing it for the better — of the power, more than that of the states- 
man, the mere lawyer or party politician and the doinagoguc, 

* Ancient Coins nnd Ucasuros of Coylon, 1877 ; BmWhist Ilirth Slorios, IHSO; llnililli'i'i' 
Sottas (S.B.E.;, 1881 ; Questions of Kini; Milimls (S.B.E.), 1800-1)4 j Thn Sects nnd .Si-liooN 
of Buddhism (J.K.A.S.), 1H0I.02 j iIihl>ort snd Atncricsn Lectures on Huddliisni, 1881, 
Vinsys Texts (8.B.E.), 188i.8u; Bdition of Olftlis NiMya snd SumsftKsls Vililsini, 188<', 
1800, 1008; Dialogues of the Buddha, 1800, 1010, 1083; Buddhist India, 1002 ; 

Buddhism, 1008 ; Buddhism (Kon.Christisn Religious System Scries) ; Pnli Dictionni} 
(two fasc. only), 1082-83. 
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of doing good to mankind as a whole by holding before them 
a true picture of things, hy creating a new atmosphere of 
thought, by enlarging their ideas and broadening their outlook. 

Now, if it be asked why it is that he was interested in 
Indian history and in a partieular chapter of it ; why he was 
anxious to carry on researches in Indian religions ; why he 
edited the Pali and Prakrit texts in preference to the Sanskrit ; 
and why he was not satisfied with meiely writing dissertations 
but took an immense trouble lo publish the texts and transla- 
tions, the answer is not far to seek. lie tried to bring home to 
tlie J'luropean, to whom "Western civilisation was the only and 
licst civilisation, the fact that there were other civilisations as 
s'ood, as old and as e(Y«*etive : to the Christian theologian, to 
whom the Holy Bible was the only Book of God, that there 
wt*re other Books cinbodyini' messages as noble, inspiring 
and original, if not more than his own ; to the Indologist, to 
whom the Braltmanical was the only standpoint and Sanskrit 
was the only langttage and source of correct information about 
Indian pijoples, that there were, beside tlie Brahmanieal or 
priestly, other standpoints - the Buddhist and the Jaina, for 
instance — that beside Sanskrit there were other languages and 
literatures, Palij Ardha-Ma‘.;adbi and the rest: to those who 
wen? in the habit of taking things on tnist, that they should 
form their own opinif>n on the basis of texts and translations. 
Those who are aeeU8t?)med to think that the European life is 
above all cares and anxieties will eevtainly fail to realize the 
immensity of the task that lav before him. 

lie once visited India and always held that it is for 
Indians to write upon their «>wn history and cultui’c which 
outsiders cannot, for obvious reasons, properly evaluate, lie 
had always the impression that if modern India could boast of 

Indian who understood aright the value of education and 
research, it was Sir Asutosh 3Iookerjee, who more than any 
one contributed towards the growth of indigenous research in 
that country. 

14 
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Even this obituary notice will be glaringly incomplete 
without a mention of bis wife, Mrs. Caroline Rhys Davids, 
D.Litt., M.A., who stood by him as a partner and a helpmate, 
as a friend and a pupil. She by her loving devotion and literary 
contributions helped forward the cause he espoused and 
supplemented his work. It is through her translations of 
Abhidliauima hooks and researches in Abhidhamana that the 
Rhys Davids family has been intimately connected with 
Burma, the only Buddhist country where Abhidhamma litera* 
ture is studied with interest by both the Bhikkhus and the 
laity. He happened to be acquainted with this gifted huly 
•while he was a Professor of Pali and Buddhist literature at the 
University College, London. And tin's loving connection 
continued to the last. It is for the seer to say whether 
death is daring enough to sever this c()nnitctir)n. But it 
is a pity that he could not see in print the whole of tlie 
Pali Dictionary, his last literary venture, which l)ut for the 
great war would have been (iomphd»Ml years ago. 

Since the retirement from his appointment at Miinchester. he 
had to depend on an old-scholar pimsion, scarcely sutHcient to 
meet his expenses, .and on the proceedsof his books. lie leaves 
his wife to continue his work in England and his children to 
commemorate him. Rut the offspring of his mind, much niori' 
perliaps than those of his lK>dy, are likely to perpetuate his. 
memory, for his writings, unlike those of many an author, 
are not closed but .are full of {lotentiality and fruitful sugges- 
tions, even where they are not conclusive. His name has 
become almost a household word in Buddhist families of all 
countries. The hill in Surrey overlooking the railway station 
at Chipste.ad — his Last retreat — will long bear the remains of 
the grand old scholar whoso death is no less enviable than his 
life. 


B. M. Bakua 
S. N. Mitba 
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THE RELATIONS OF EUROPEANS AND INDIANS 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY' 

There are few subjects of more fascinating human interest 
than a study of the innumerable groups of mankind massed 
together or scattered according to the varying nature of the 
earth’s surface, eacli group having its own variety of physical 
type, language, manners and customs. According to some, the 
dilferences of physical type between, say, a native Australian 
and a Lapp are sufficiently pronounced for each group to form 
a species. According to most scitMitists however, the differences 
arc only racial varieties and from the standpoint of social 
relations the difference is important. .Vpart altogether from the 
primitive story of the garden of Kden and of our first parents, 
Adam and Eve, with all the poetical colouring that such a story 
must involve^ the general scientific assumption is that the vari- 
ous races of men have a common origin and a common cradle- 
land from which th(^ peopling of the Earth was brought about 
by migration, and arc the outcome of their several environments. 
Thus, Avhatever we arc racially now, whether European or 
Indian, Japanese or I’ntngonian, Negro or Eskimo, we are 
descended from one human pair or group, and we are what 
climate, soil, diet, pursuits and inherited characters hare 
made us. For the proud European and the ecpially proud high- 
caste Indian this may l)c a humbling thought, but it ought to 
l)e of some help to us in dealing with the problems of our rela- 
tions to one another, and to other races frankly to recognise that 
the President of the United States and the freed negro slave, 
the Maharajah of Darbhanga and the outcaste pariah grovelling 
on the outskirts of his ptilace, the Viceroy of India and the 
sweeper who looks after his bathroom, have all a common 


’ iMper WM tMd st the Oklcntta lIinionai 7 Conference, February’, 102S. 
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human ancestry, and hear the impress of the same divine image. 
The extremely difficult problem of incial relationships may not 
appear so insoluble if \re remember that throughout we are 
dealing with man made in the image of God. 

In this connection too it may be well if wc remind ourselves 
of the fact that racially Europe and India arc not so radically 
distant from one another as wc are sometimes apt in a superticial 
way to suppose. “ That East is East and AVest is AVest and ne’er 
the twain shall meet,” is a sentiment with very little meaning 
to a student of ethnology and the history of civilisation. The 
higher races and castes of modern India trace their dc'seent in 
greater or less degree from the early Aryan invaders of India, 
and these Aryans themselves were close kinsmen of the great 
European races* — Greek, Latins, Kelts, Teutons, Slavs, These 
white invaders, when they came from tlndr northern settle- 
ments into tJie valleys of the J’anjab, and advanced info the 
rich plains of India, sharply distinguished themselves as of 
fair complexion from (he primitive tribes, the aborigines of 
the land, whom they speak of as black monsters and demons. 
The hymns of the Iligveda have many references tj> lierce wars 
and conflicts with the aborigines, many of whom no doul't 

were men of such coarse liabits and degrading superstitions, 
that social intercourse with them was impossible to the (niltunal 
Aryans, and intermarriage unthinkable. It is also manifest 
that the Aryans came into touch imt only with degraded 
tribes of filthy habits, hut also with the more cultured 
Dravidian peoples, and yet the fair-skinned Aryans, ancestors 
of the higher-cast<} Indians of to-day, in their superior way, 
were apt to make no distinctions, but rcgai*ded all the dark- 
skinned natives of the land without discrimination as so many 
cursed niggers, black monsters and demons. Indeed the colour 
line became the Ijasis of all social intercourse and class 
distinctions. The characteristic physical difference between 
Aryan and al)original was undoubtedly that of colour (the 
Sanskrit word for which is tarnu) and that this physical 
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difference formed an important though hy no means the only 
basis of caste, is suggested hy the fact that one of the modern 
names for caste is varna. Intermarriage on the part 
of the Aryan rank and file nith the aborigines there 
undoubtedly was, but it was clearly discouraged by the 
Aryan and limliman Icadci's and treated as irregular. Of 
course in every community, apart from racial distinctions, 
skilled occupations have a tendency to become hereditary in 
family groups, and it would appear that the Aryan conquerors 
utilised this tendency when they proceeded, inspired by an 
instinctive sense of self-preservation, in the direction of the 
formation of a rigid social system and caste organisation with 
divine sanctions. In their pride of race and colour as romplete 
a social separation of black and white or dark and fair as was 
liumanly possible, became the dominant policy of the Aryan 
conquerors, and high-easte Brahmans. In its essential ele- 
ments this may In; said to be the altitude to-day of most high- 
caste Indians to their low- caste brethren, the attitude of most 
Europeans to Indians and above all in a very thorough degree 
the attitude of whites t(» Xegroes in the Southern halt of the 
United States, and of white settlers to Natives and Indians 
alike in certain parts of Africa. It is an attitude that allows 
of the freest interct)urse in all the onlinary affairs of industrial 
or professional life, hut it is openly or silently opposed to all 
such social relations as may suggest th»' possibility of inter- 
inarriiige. This is surely a noteworthy point of contact 
hettveeu the ancient Aryans, and their modern representatives, 
between high-castc Indians, in their own country and exclusive 
Europeans whether they live in India, Africa or the Southern 
States of America. 

1 have attempted to state impartially some of the basic 
facts of the situation from the standpoint of a student of 
ethnology and civilisation. I have now to attempt to define 

attitude to the problem from the standpoint of a Christian 
Missionary. Prom this standpoint we cannot forget that this 
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question of the relations of Europeans and Indians is but a 
phase of a much wider and deeper problem affecting not 
merely India but the world, and not merely the twentieth 
century but all the ages, viz., the union of man with God, and 
of men with one another in God. No one who knows anythiui,' 
of the spiritual struggles and aspirations of the race will deny 
that what men hare been groping after through the ages is 
to become one with God. This is the essence of all religious 
yearning. We are often appalled by the diOiculty of the 
problem of the relations of high caste and low caste, and 
Europeans and Indians, and we are sometimes apt to despair of 
a solution establishing a bond of living union and lasting under- 
standing. Yet believing as we do in the human relationsinp 
of God and the divine nature of man, as Christian people we 
live in the faith that God actually entered humanity through 
Jesus Christ, and that we in Christ become one with (iod, 
whatever be our colour or culture. AVe look forward in due 
time to entering the hallowed presence of our Father God in 
Heaven, and I have yet to meet the man who will dare main- 
tain that on the great judgment day the Divine Judge will pay 
any regard to colour, or base decisions on racial distinctions. 
Y^et some of us appear sceptical of the possibility of u trnu 
brotherhood of European and Indian, of East and West, of high 
caste and low caste, of dark and white. Is not this something 
like straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ? The solution 
of our social and racial problems will be found in a deeper 
realisation of the signiiicanco of the foundation truths of our 
faith such as the Fatherhood of God, and the Incarnation and 
Atonement of Christ. The man to whom the one fundamental 
fact in his life is his living union with God in Christ and the 
spiritual privileges he enjoys as a son of God through parti- 
cipation in the perfect sonship of Christ, cannot, in so far as 
he recognises the world in which we live as God’s world, 
and thinks of God as the Father of all men, have any 
real share in the narrow social and racial prejudices 
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of the common herd of men with their so slender grip of 
God, and their consequent magnification of race, caste and 
colour. 

We are still far from appreciating the significance of our 
belief that Jesus stands forth as the one great world prophet 
and teacher, who speaks to the heart of man without any 
foreign accent, and I am douhtful if we yet recognise fully 
the greatness of St. Paul as an interpreter of .Tesus Christ and 
the significance of His Incarnation for all the problems of 
human life, great and small, bearing on the relation of men 
^rith one another. Take for instance the following great 
passages: Philippians IT. 3-11 (I ([uote from Weymouth’s 
version) : “ Do nothing in a spirit of factiousness or of vain 

"lory, but with true humility let everyone regard the rest as 
being of more account than himself ; each fixing his attention 
not only on his own interests but on those of otliers also. Let 
the same disposition be in you which was in (. hrist Jesus ; 
although from the beginning He had the nature of God, He 
(lid not reckon His equality with God a treasure to be tightly 
grasped. Xay, he stripped llinisidf of His glory, and took on 
Him the nature of a bond si‘rvant by becoming a man like 
other men. And being reeognis(*d as truly human, He 
humbled Himself, and even stooped to die, yes, to die on a 
Cross. It is in consequence of this that God has also so highly 
exalted Him and has conferred on Him the name wliieh is 
supreme above every other, in order that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of beings in heaven, of those on the 
earth, and of those in the underworld, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to tlie glory of God 
the Father.” Or again from Galatians III. 25-28: “We are 
no longer under a tutor slave. You are all sons of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ for all of you who have been 
^ptisedinto Christ have clothed yourselves with Chiist; In 
Him the distinctions between Jew and Gentile, a slave and 
freeman, male and female disappear ; you are all one in Christ 
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Jesus.” Ephesians II. 14-22: “For He is our peace— lie 
who has made Jews and Gentiles one, and in His own humnn 
nature has broken down the hostile dividing wall, by setting 
aside the Law with its Commandments, expressed, as they 
were, in definite decrees. His design was to unite the two 
sections of humanity in Himself so as to form one new man, 
thus elTecting peace, and to reconcile Jews and (lentiles in 
one body to God by means of His cross, — slaying by it their 
mutual enmity. So He came and proclaimed good news ol' 
peace to you who were so far away, and peace to those u ho 
were near; because it is through Him that Jews and (ientiles 

alike have access through omi Spirit to the Father You are 

therefore no longcw mere foreigners or persons «ixeluded from 
civil rights: on the contrary you share citizenship with Ciod’s 
people and arc members of His family. 'I'oii ai($ a building 
which has been reared on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, the cornerstone being Christ Jesus Himself, in union 
with whom the whole fabric, fitted and closely joined togellier 
is growing so as to form a holy sanctuary in the Lord; in 
w'hom you also are being built up together to become a lixed 
abode for God through tins Spirit.” Great passages like iliese 
bring us very near to the heart of things. The race- proud 
European and fho casl(‘-pi*oud Brahman, who retain their 
narrow pride after entering the common fellowship of the 
Christian Church, may be compared with those Jewish Chris- 
tians who continued to be ]irisoners under the law with its 
restraints and limitations after being brought into the freedom 
of the spirit of Christ. So many of us, both Europeans and 
Indians, who profess to be mem])ers of the Christian Church, 
are still like the Jews of old in the grip of slavery to e.vternals, 
regarding ns all-important things that are only skin-deep. 
The Christian Church in such an atmosphere will never attain 
to the spiritual and moral authority that is its due, and ne 
must escape from it, in loyalty to the Lord to whom we have 
dedicated our lives. 
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I shall now attempt to indicate briefly what 1 consider 
the xn^in considerations to be borne in mind in seeking to 
apply Christian principles to the solution of the problem under 
discussion in matters socrial, ecclesiastical and political. 


(1) The Social Prohle in. 


All nations who have ntluined a c«!rtain degree of culture 
and civilisation have been obsessed with an id<.*a of their own 
superiority, and of the essential inferiority of all others. Jews 
\v(?r(5 apt to regard Centihjs as dogs, the Creeks looked upon 
others as barbarians, to Chinamen we are’ all foreign devils, 
Uiudiis spjjke of fonugners as Mhielicbbas or <lirf y savages while 
like the I’harisee of old, Americans and Knglishmen are apt to 
thank Cod that they are not as other men, and when Cermans, 
I'reiich and Japanese shew siirns of itjfeetion with the same 
dangerous idea, there is naturally some trouble. So long as 
these ideas are nnuaOy a subject of ae idetnic opinion no parti- 
cular harm is doin'. It is when tln^y form the basis of social 
standing and opportunity that the mi'cbief begins. The 
objection of the Ivisl India olFieials in early days to missionary 
aiid educational work was ba'<ed on the fact that thev re- 
garded Indians as lit only for >ubjection, and nothing but 
harm would come by instilling into them ideas of Christian 


liroilicrliiiod and eiliicatiiig tliem onl of t heir position. Only 
a lew days ago an Kiiglish g.mtieman visiting me at Serampore 
remarked, “ We maib* a big mistake when we introduced 

liiglier (>due.'ition into Imli i. Tin' ii'sult is that our very 

• 


existence heri' as a Covernment is imperilled.'' This is 
tially the spirit that nmh'rlies the Indian and all other 


essen- 

cast»‘ 


•wstcins, for the essenct* of all eist«*. whether Kasl or West. 


a tmld-blooded and delils'rate c'lTorl on the part of the 
strong .and privileged to hold in a position of perm.anent 
dependence and inferiority the weak and helpless elenu'tits of 
soeial organism. Tn sobi*r r»'ality not a few people in 
*''>Sland have felt that the prayer iMdltling ignorant Ktiglish 
16 
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villagers is “ God bless the Squire and his delations, And keep 
us in our proper stations.” But perhaps the biggest system 
of social denomination the world has ever seen is the Indian 
caste system. Sir Rabindranath Tagore once described it as 
” a gigantic system of cold*blooded repression,” because it has 
so completely entwined in its endless coils the Indian social 
body that the free expression of manhood even under tlio 
direst necessity has become almost an impossibility. Members 
of Indian Legislative Councils shew that they are able to smell 
from afar indications of a policy of political repression by an 
alien Government and I can sympathise with their sensitive- 
ness on that score. One would like to sec more marked si<^'iis 
of concern on the part of Indian political and religions 
leaders on account of the continuance of caste restrictions, this 
“ gigantic system of oold-hlooded repression ” in their midst, 
a system that shackles the healthy social growth of so many 
millions of India’s sons and daughters. Is it again a east* of 
straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel? There can 
however be no donht tliat the problem of social relations 
between Europeans and Indians lias a highly important hi'ai'ing 
on the present situation, whether from the standpoini of 
Government or Missions, and fundamentally the difiicnliy in 
each case is miudi the same, niz., unoiisincss on account of 
foreign control. Wlielher as (ioverninent administrators or 
as Missionarie.s, Englishmen have— I think it will he gem’rally 
recognised — been highly successful in dealing with rude and 
primitive people.s. But the problem is an utterly dilferent 
one when we are confronted with people working side by side 
with U.S who in culture and education are our equals or it may 
be our superiors. There are many Englishmen in India, and 
perhaps some mi.ssionarics among the number, w'ho have not 
sufficient imagination to put themselves in the place of edu- 
cated Indians, whether engaged in Government or in Christian 
work, who see foreigners in their country exercising the oflieo 
of rulers and treating them and their people, the people of the 
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land, as a subordinate race, needing to be kept under control 
with a firm hand. This much I say emphatically that there 
is no room in India to-day for Knglishmcn whether Gover- 
nicnt servants or missionaries who insist on being treated as an 
order of superior beings, and who look upon all Indians as 
children or inferiors. The Englishinan’s position in India 
to-day is not that of th(i heavy fatliiT or the stern master, but 
of the brother and comrade, elder brother in some cases if you 
like, but essentially a brother. In that capacity there is often 
still scope for highly helpful service. We have much to learn 
from India, but we have also much to give, though we shall 
never be able to give if we follow the way of contempt or good- 
natured superiority, rather than the way of love and respect. 
Perhaps one of the must important (pialitications for service 
in the East to-day is colour-blindness. As a student of history, 
ancient and modern, I recognise the terrible strength of race 
and colour pride and prejudice, hut I believe that God is 
present in all that is true and beautiful and good in our human 
life and that there is a verit.ahle inearnation of God in the 
man of Nazareth, and I believe further that in the eyes of 
God it is character onlv that i-junts. A man with a white 
face but a black heart is of the devil, a man with a dark face 
but a white soul is of God. It is hec iuse I believe this with 
all my heart that I am no more interested in tlie colour of a 
man’s face than I am in the colour of his hair, or of the 
garment he wears, and as ii Christian missionary I can see no 
other foundation for the .social relations of Europeans and 
Indians. 

(2) Tlip Kcclesiaatical problem. 

The relation of ^tission and Church which is fundament- 
ally a question of the relation of European missionaries and 
Indian Christians will inevitably remain a problem with its 
particular difficulties so long as there is a foreigu missionary 
®ttterpriso with missionaries coming in considerable numhers, 




nnd money in considerable quantity from abroad. It is llii; 
very success of the missionary enttM*priso —the building up ol‘ 
a growing Church increasingly conscious of its unity ;ni(| 
power, that has made the problem acute. Speaking mi|iii> 
time ago to a body of young Englishmen acc(*pted for tlic 
Indian Civil Service, Lord ^teston remarked that tluj EritLli 
Administration of India had pass«>d through three staires in 
its history. In the first stage the Hriiish ruled India in the 
way they eonsidi*r best for India's good and Kngland's :idv;m- 
tage. The British themselves wt?ri‘ the judges. 'I’hey acted 
as masters in their own house, an l eaeli individual ral.-d as a 
patriarch or tyrant according to his own temperament, fn 
the second stage, the stage of the Morley-Minto ndorins, ihc 
British resolved to bring a number of Indians into consulta- 


tion with them, so that they might have (Ik* beni'lit of llndr 
advice in all matters of ditUeu'itv. 'I'hi'V still remaini-d 
masters, but they madi? a certain numher of assistants iiinim- 
incinhers of the tirm. In the third .stage, the stage of the 
Montague-Chelmsford r<‘forms, the British have, eomi! to 
rccogni.se that they have to administer India not mevely for 
India’s henotit bul according to Indian ideas. Indians have 
entered the path of gaining full control in their own lioii.sc. 
Now it must he frankly recogniscnl that 'Missions aiv rai' 
behind fioveriiment in handing over control to Indians. Wc 
are at pre.sont only in the seeond st.age rcfcrrerl to h.v lionl 
Moston, and .some M issions have hardly ailvanoul as far as 
that. Apart from the question as to whether (his Mill 1«* fur 
India’s good or not, [ think there is a fairly general expecta- 


tion amung English ollicials in this country, that before very 



will have left India for good, and no new recruits ti'om 
England will he appointed in their place. Can m’c e.\p'’et 
a corresponding turn of events in matters ecclo.siastieal. 
I am au'are that some are looking in that diieetion. 
An English Bisliop at the recent l*oona Conlero**^’^ 
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romarked : “ Tlio olijetst wo have in view is the abolition 

o[ missions or their iihsorption in the Church.” 

X liave heard promitanit Indian Christians cotnx)ose 
heanlifiil epitaphs for the foieiy:n missionary. In his day ho 
(lid a very good work, hut his day is oven*. Indeed not a few 
young Indian Christians are thinking and saying that mission* 
aritJS should give jdace to (jiialitied Iiuliaiis, and gracefully 
retire, whih* oim Indian Christian addr(*ssing a body of Christian 
students in tlm West, is reported to have advised them not to 
come out as missionarii's to India until the Indian Church 
was placed in full cnntrtd of the foreign missionary entiTprise. 
It is no use minimising the gravity id' this ])rohlem, hut I 
think we must not remain hliad to the fact that there is 
a fiitulameiital diUVri'iiee hetween the prohlem of a foreign 
(Jovernmeut and foreign misoions. The Jiriiish (Iov(.*rnmeiit 
in India is supported wholly hy Indian funds, the proceeds 
of Indian ta.Katioii. and the Itritish principle of no taxation 
without rej)ivsi>ntalion tnay reasonably be regarded as leading 
logically to Indian seU'-govenunent. Indians politically are 
only claimitig llu‘ right to control their own money, which 
is their own lif»*-hlooil. I5esid-'s, British otlicials with rare 
exceptions are in India not primarily hi‘eans«‘ tliey think it to be 
the call of duly, hut becaust* aii Indian career provides them 
a good opportunity of eonibiiiiiig ptusoiial advantage and 
Imperial service and they look fiirwanl to retirement with 
•luite a comfortahh* pension and ]M*rhaps a title. Foreign 
Missions and inissionarit's on the other hand ;ire stipported 
hy foreign funds, voluntary eontrihuliuis which in most 
cases r<>pr(\s«!nt a very real savrilioe on the part of the donors, 
'vIioIIhu* rieli or poi>r, iitspired hy deep religious nu'livcs. 
Foreign tnissiunaries in India get nothing mor«< than a reason- 
ahly eomCortahle living wage and not always that, and if they 
sometimes get a litll. oHiidal recognition, it is nothing more 
lhan a harmless Kaiser-i-llind nu-dal, which in their lu'eoming 
modesty they are sometinu^s ashamed to accept. Besides they 
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always come to India at whnt they believe to be the ordering 
of their Lord and impelled by a deep sense of India’s religious 
need, a need so overwhelmingly great as to be beyond the 
resources in the way of men and money of Indian Christians, 
without generous help from their brethren in the West. 
Here are fundamental differences between the British oflicial 
and the foreign missionary that we cannot ignore. Personally 
I have to admit that I have never felt there was much force 
in the argument that foreign money, given for the Lord’s 
work, must be under foreign control. To me the supreme 
question is how such gifts can he spent in the most fruitful 
way for the extension of the Kingdom of God among men. 
There are no two opinions in regard to the question of the desir- 
ability of seeking to develop independence on the part of the 
Indian Church especially as this applies to the support of an 
indigenous pastorate. But the burden of the great unevangel- 
ised areas in India at the doors of the Churches and in the 
regions beyond cannot for many a long year to come be borne 
unaided by the Indian Church. In view of these great 
unevangclised areas without the light of the great Gospel 
of human emancipation and redumption preached by .Jesus 
I cannot view without misgiving the proposal to abolish 
organised missions or absorb tliom in the Church. 1 would 
say that in all cases ^fissions sliould work in living association 
with the Church, hut is their complete absorption uccessirry 
or desirable ? Does not the organised ^fission help to keep 
the missionary spirit alive in the Church? In the history 
of Christianity there have l)een and still aro Churches without 
Missions. Carey would never have come out to India if he 
waited for the Church as such to send him. It was the 
organised Mission that made his coming possible, and it is the 
organised Mission acting in close association with the Church 
that has often rou.sed a carele.ss Church membership and 
ministry to a sen.se of their responsibility and privilege, 

I ask you to accept with caution the view that Missions must 
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be abolished, it would be dangerous to assume that things can go 
on just as they are. Foreign Missions cannot continue, without 
bringing stigma on the great cause, to be large employers of 
Indian Christian labour for Church and Mission purposes. 
There is an increasing sensitiveness in this matter that must 
be taken into account. The Church of Clirist in Japan goes 
90 far as to refuse representation in presbytery to congrega- 
tions that accept foreign support. The tendency in India 
and China is for the Churches to ask for independence in 
government while continuing to receive subsidies, large or 
small, as the case may be, for pastonvl or evangelistic purposes 
or both. The utmost Cliristian consideration and tact on 
both sides is needed, otherwise wo may witness a sharp cleavage 
between the foreign and indigenous elements in Indian Christi- 
anity. Unless wo can work in a spirit f)f cordial trust and 
good-fellowship with our Indian Christian brethren, it is 
clear that we shall begin to fed, as many Uritish oillcials 
alre.ady feel in regard to themselves, that there is no room 
for us in India. Such an attitude would be interpreted 
as a failure of our common Clwistianity. I see the danger 
of placing large funds at the disposal of the Indian Church, 
and the injury it may cause in ndanling our efforts to develop 
a self-supporting and self-governing Church in the Mission 
field. But a greater injury may he done, if we uncompro- 
misingly insist that in all eases foreign money means foreign 
control, tor there arc certain limitations in every community 
to tim control that money can be .allowed to exercise. On the 
other hand if Christiai\s in the \V(‘st are to continue in large 
measure their contributions to India in the way of money 
and men, they will only do so in so far as there is a living point 
of contact and sympathy between themselves and the Indian 
cluirches. If you abolish Missions and missionaries, there 
"’ill certainly bo a big drop in the contribution of the home 
Churches, through the lack of that living link of human 
interest and sympathetio contact now uniting Western and 
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Indian Christianity. Indian Christians in their own intorosts 
will not fail to note the importance of this and the equal 
importance of the wise use of funds entrusted to them. I am 
not blind to the ditrioulties, but on the wbole I suhscriln! to 
what 1 wrote on this subject a few years aijo. “ There can be 
no solution of the missionary problem in a land like India 
until the foroii'ii missionary societies in a spirit of true 
Christian humility and brotherhood recognise the privil((«f(? 
t-iud duty of workiiii; through the ('hurch in India for India’s 
evangelisation and placing all their resources, in the way of 
men and money, at th<3 <lisp:)sal of a Chunrh of Christ in India 
freed from all taint of colour and racial prejudice.” 

(3) In regard to the politicaf prohfrni I do not care to 
say more than a few words, .as [am not a politician, eveept 
in so far as political issuits nuy havi; a moral and religious 
bearing. One hears many voices the<e days uniting in their 
e.\pression of indignation at what is known as tin* policy of 
repression adopted by tin* trovernment. ,\s a Christian I 
subscribe to the words of the warning appiml made by 
the National Missionary Council in November H)2l) “against 
the inclination to trust to force as Iht; mi.vins of procuri:iu' 
obedience and maintaining authoritv. The, truth is tint 
society cati not bt3 saved by force apart from tint rcasonalile- 
nessaiid equity in govcriuiKuil .and ii imiriistratioii wiiieh win the 
hearts of the jMiople,” In n*gard tollm evil-dot»r, 1 btdievellie 

mostelVeetive rcsistauet? is in in anv cases not to resist but to 

% 

hate with love. Hut there are tiiiifjs when resistance bi'comes 
a form of love and a duty for the sake of the wron (dom’. for 
whom the Lord lovctli Ife chasf«Mii;th. “ llesislaneii,” toqiniti' 
somi! words used hv Dr. Maclareii, “ iriav also Ixjcome a dul.v 
for the sake of others, who are tilso objects of love, sucli as 
holplo.ss pm’sons who otherwis«« would he exposed to evil, 
or .society as a whole.” It must he ronnmihored t(X) that 
there .are dangeroii.s elements in every .soeial organisation 
inetuding India, elements, to quote in rnfcronce to others 
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the words of the great Puritan Poet and prophet John 
Milton — 

“ That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 

And still revolt when truth would set them free. 

License they mean when they cry Liberty ; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good ; 

But from that mark how far they rove we see 
Fur all this waste of wealth and loss of blood.” 

It is a Christian priuciph; tliat we are to render unto Caesar 
(ho things that arc Ciusar’s, and certainly one of the demands 
of CiPsar is obedience to the law and the breaking of the law 
is followed by just penalties. I speak from considerable 
personal observation wboii I say that but a few weeks ago 
Calcutta had practically pjissed under tlie control of those 
who d(?clared that their one object was to openly defy the 
(loveriunent and bring its authority to an end. On all 
sides there was a demand for .strong me.isures by Government 
whieh wsis rapidly becoming an object of sheer pity and con- 
tempt. Kuropean and moderate Indian opinion seemed to 
mo ([uitc united as to the need of strong action. Some of 
my Indian friends were paticularly loud in their praise of the 
docuimmt issued on the subject by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. Xow with one coiisent they are forward in strong- 
ly cundemiiitig Government for p.aying any attention to such 
a])pcals, and they are demanding through votes in Legislative 
Councils and other ways that Government forthwith abandon 
its new policy. Tlio alKUidonmcnt of a strong policy at 
the present time would mean in my deliberate judgment the 
ahaudonment of helple.ss minorities in a city like Calcutta 
and many other places to the tender mercies of men who 
wiean license when they cry liberty and would pave the way 
tor the perpetuation of the shameless outrages of Pombay 
and the nameless atrocities of Malabar. Many Indians are 
demanding Swaraj from to-morrow. Not iis an Englishman 
16 
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but as a member of a conquered and subject people, the 
Welsh, I advise caution. The Englishman after all has his 
strong points from which all of us may learn. Dr. Temple, 
before he became Dishop and then Archbishop, was Head- 
master of llugby, and his 'administration of that famous 
school was noted for its stern justice. One of the boys in 
bitter complaint remarked of his headma.ster as boys some- 
times will “ Temple is a beast,” but then relenting a little he 
continued “ Dut I admit he is a just l)e{isfc.” Tlie English 
administrator has many faults, and sometimes lie may quitt; 
deserve to be called a beast ; hut withal he is usually a beast 
with a strong sense of justice and groat administrative ability. 
Some years ago T. heard a prominent American expres.s the 
view in a public lecture in America, that his country h.-id 
suffered a permanent loss through the too sudden severance 
of England from the American Colonics at the great JN^volii- 
tion. The fact that the administrative ability of British 
officials had not been available after the lie volution, had 
proved in his judgment {I real loss t«) American iication.-il life. 
I think Indians would do well to ponder over this aspect of 
the situation. The Englishman can yet render real siTvicc 
to India in helping her in a spirit of true hrotherhood lo fake 
her place as an equal in the great commonwealth of nations 
now opening up before our vision, a commonwealth of nations 
loyally co-operating to the benefit of all, and for the progress 
of the race. 


George Howells 
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The motives, which usually lead Government to extend the 
sphere of their business activity, have been three : — 

1. To increase their own political influence. 

2. To make up for the lack of private enterprise. 

3. To avoid the abuses incidental to private management. 

The desire to extend political influence has usually been 

the chief motive. It is the desire for centraliKod power that 
under liiy Bismarck’s railroad schemes. 

The wish to make up for the lack of private enterprise 
has often been a motive which induces a government to take up 
an industry in its rrn'h/ slorji's. Tt is, perhaps, still more 
noticeably the case with railroads which are felt to l)e 
necessary to national development. 

What men feel at present is a set of abuses involved in 
the system of private management ; and those who desire 
government management do so, in the hope that it will be a 
means to check those abuses. 

Take for instance, the case of “ railway rates.” There 
is no inherent reason why the rates of government railways 
should be differently arranged from those of private railroads. 
It is rather the case that where a ‘‘ mixed system” of compe- 
ting State and Private lines, as in India really flourishes, the two 
rates are managed more or less upon the same principles. As 
far as their relations to the shippers are concerned, they are 
run to make money, not with a view to any general consi- 
derations of public policy. The tax-payers cannot allow a 
government to lose money or make small profits on its lines 
where a competing private road is making larger profits. If 
the latter is run to make as much money as possible, the 
former must also necessarily follow its example, and — perhaps 
in a somewhat disguised form — charges what the traffic will 
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usually have the same system of rates which we find on pri- 
vate roads : a system of classification, differential rates and 
special contracts. In other words, there is no serious pretence 
of basing differences in charge upon differences in cost of 
service. Under the system of fees, on the other hand, this 
is made the fundamental principle. The very first schedules 
of rates are constructed with this idea in view. It is adopted 
on two quite distinct grounds, one theoretical, the other prac- 
tical. As a matter of theory, it is thought that rates ought 
to he based on differences in cost of service, or rather to put 
it more correctly, that differences in rates ought to he Imsed 
on differences in cost of service. As a matter of practice it 
is thought that it w*ill result in benefit both to the railways 
and to the public. We thus have to consider two distinct 
questions at the same time : 

(1) How far the theory is actually carried out ; and, 

(2) Whether the results are beneficial or otherwise. 

First, then, are differences in rates actually Ixised upon differ- 
ences in cost of service ? 

As regards classification, dilYerences in charge on differ- 
ent kinds of freight — the theory is never completely carried 
out. A system of rates by which each article pays its slian; 
of the fixed charges w’ould virtually prohibit the movement 
of an article (say coal), for which an exception, by special 
provision, is sometimes extended to other cheap and necessary 
articles. Yet the moment you make an exception and aban- 
don this principle, you abandon the system of basing rates 
upon cost of service. 

As regards local discriminations, they carry out the prin- 
ciple systematically. Yet even here, where the results are 
attempted to be most complete, they overdo the matter in 
such a way as to prevent the theory from being strictly 
followed. The theory is this : Each consignment ought to 
pay a fixed charge, independent of distance, to cover terminal 
expenses, plus a rate per mile to pay for movement expenses. 
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But as this theory is carried out, it injures both the very 
short-distance traffic and the very long-distance traffic. 
Bor the long-distance traffic the mileage rate mounts up so 
high as to prevent the sale of goods in distant markets. Bor 
the short-distance traffic the terminal charge amounts to so 
much as to make men and goods either go by horse-power 
or not go at all. It prevents the development of a vast, and 
in some respects easily-handled, traffic. 

The authorities are feeling the force of these last points, 
and in order not to check local business, they make their 
terminal charges very low — lower than the theory demands 
legitimately. But, according to the principle of tolls, if they 
make one clement of the charge too low, they have to make 
lip elsewhere. This constitutes a distinction between rates 
based upon cost of service and rates based upon what the 
traffic will bear. In the latter case, they cannot and do not 
try to make up for any such losses. So that this principle 
loads to a still further increase of the mileage rates and 
matters all the worse for the long-distance traffic. 

Some railways have felt this difficulty and adopted the 
sliding scale of charges. Tliis is probably good policy, but 
it is an abandonment of the principle on which they pretend 
to act. It makes the middle-distance traffic pay relatively 
more prolit than the long or .short distance traffic. In other 
words, they base rates on what the traffic will bear, and then 
adopt an elaborate system of pulling wool over their own 
railways, in order that the schedules may look ns though they 
are based upon cost of service. 

There is never a more mistaken idea than the idea that 
rates would bo reduced if they were based upon cost of service, 
'fhe principle keeps rates up. If it is strictly applied, it makes 
it necessary that each item of business should pay its 
share of the fixed charges. A great deal of business which 
Would pay much less than its share of the fixed charges 
(though still giving a slight profit above train and station 
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expenses) would thus be lost. This is bad for the railways, bad 
for the shippers, and bad for the prospect of low average rates. 
It makes the business of the roads so much smaller that the 
share of fixed charges which each piece of business luis to 
pay (under this system) becomes higlier, while the profit docs 
not increase and the inducement to new construction is lessen- 
ed. These things are not mere theory, but are matters of 
historical policy. And if a road with its hands free could 
just make a profit, a road forced to base rates upon cost of 
service, and thus could check the development of certain 
lines of trade, could not do so. It would thus have to go 
unbuilt, or else I’oceive a subsidy — a dangerous policy. TIkj 
attempt to base rates upon cost of service then.'forc goes hand 
in hand with the policy of subsidies. 'I'h ; money ultimat(‘iy 
comes, or is supposed to come out of the pockets of local tax- 
payers. Nobody else is enough interested to have the railway 
built. If they are charged what the tratne will boar, they 
pay it to the railroad direct. If they furnish a subsidy, they 
pay it through the public treasury. Neither way is vry 
satisfactory. 

The state roads undoubtedly manage to use a large 
percentage of car space.. It is by no means clear that lliey 
secure the same economy in time. They load cars (|uilc fully, 
but they .seem to keep them idle a long time to do it. |{(;gar(l- 
ing new construction of rojuls, it may be noted that the stale 
is of necessity slow in appreciating the business importance 
(as distinct from the political importance) of now lines, 
and thus makes financial mistakes. It is further very rare 
that the state does not have to pay more for a given piec«! of 
work than would ])e paid by a w'cll-managed private company. 

This brings us to the political dangers of the state rail- 
road system. The arguments advanced by the advocates of 
government management start from the idea that government 
means of transportation will be managed, not with a view to high 
profits, but for the good of the community. They will thus, 
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it is said, offer low rates based upon cost of service, and equal 
facilities without discrimination. The evils of speculation 
will be avoided. There will be no waste of capital ; no con* 
struction of two lines where but one is needed. Capital will 
1)6 put where it will go farther towards the development 
of the country. Einally, we shall no longer be at the 
mercy of capitalists who manipulate and tax us for their own 
interests. It is further urged that the Post Office shows how 
government secures to all men low rates, equal facilities and 
security against extortion, and it is claimed that the same 
result might be secured with a government railroad. 

On the other hand, it may be safely noted that it is a 
mistake to expect lower rates or bettor facilities from govern* 
mont than from private companies. The actual results are just 
the reverse. The state is more apt to tax industry than 
to foster it, and when it attempts to tax industry, it is even 
less responsible than a private company. State management 
is further more co.stly than private management and a great 
(leal of capital is thus wasted. Political considerations are 
lastly brought into a system of state management in a way 
which is disastrous to legitimate business and demoralizing to 
politics. 

There exists, however, a strung popular feeling in favour 
of government managoinent for mainly two reasons : — (1) 
Discontent arising from not giving .suitable Indians chances of 
higher appointments in the company-managed rails, and (2) 
prevention from ('stablishing industries in India to supply 
railway materials by the company-managed railways. While 
the first aims at the Tndianisation of services, the second means 
commercialisation in favour of India. People think that 
through the newly-constituted Indian Parliament the members 
will bo able to force the hands of the government in 
removing their griovanccF, should the company-managed 
railways be solely run by the government. The idea of 
tndianisation of the services and cheapening the cost of running 

17 
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the railway is healthy ; but the idea of the people in matters of 
the Indianisation, is very vague. It may be summed up thus— 
Indianise the services but don’t cut down the remuneration.” 
This is bad and cannot be tenable ; as it would not help the 
government financially. Further, there might be a risk of 
vetoing a resolution tending to sacrifice the efllciency of 
administration for the sake of Indianisation and the result 
is “ popular feeling ” perhaps against the government, 
irrespective of tlie merits and demerits of the question. 
Would this be fair in a democracy ? 

Then, again, as to the establishment of industries in 
India for the supply of railwjiy materials, it is very slningj^to 
conceive that the same would not be po.s8il)lo if the railways 
were managed ])y companies. The companies accept certain 
foreign tenders, because tliere is no suitable agency here. Tin* 
company accepts locally manufactured edible oils. They 
would never refuse other necessaries if locally manufacturt-d 
in a suitable manner. On the contrary it is gimerally obsttrved 
that the state railways take a more prominent lead in the 
matter of accepting fondgn tenders, not with a view to cheap- 
ne.ss, but for certain political considerations generally unknown 
to the public. 'J’ln'y know, how(*ver, how to give a hlulf to 
public and to show that for eheapn(‘.ss they have accepted 
a certain foreign tender. Certain state railways conceived 
the idea of purchasing Welsli coal and did it on con- 
siderations not easily fathomable. The company-managed 
lines tried to maint iin their independence in the matter 
though curbed by circulars of the government to remind 
one of the famous story in vKsop’s Fables, viz., that a tailless 
jackal (tailless, — l)<;caiise his t;ul wsis cut off by an individual 
householder whom it disturlxid most) .‘isking all his hi’other 
jackals to cut olT their tails. The actions of the Government 
are sometimes political, hut they are highly ludicrou.s. 

I would now refer to the Acworth Committee— another 
ludicrous form of political manfsvring. When the governniBnt 
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wants to do a thing, it adopts policies very hard to 
reconcile with what follows as their outcome. Take for 
instance, th(5 constitution of the Committee — (1) in strength 
of numbers, ( 2 ) in qualifications. So far as the strength of 
numbers is concerned, it follows the most quixotic principles — 
3 Indians against ? llrilishcrs. Of the 3 Indians, only one may 
be said to know railway business, and is competent to express 
some opinion about railway matters. Of the remaining 
2, one is an out and out politician and the other is a coinmer* 
cial man with more tinge of politics in him than that of 
commerce. Consequently, the views of the lattertwo Indians arc 
subject to colorations, iiaving very little of individual opinions 
in railway matters. Of tint seven Hritisln.'rs, the selection of 
the Agent, Bengal Nagptir llailway Company, as a member 
is most unhappy, since one could easily foresee his leanings. 
Agiiin it is more titan one can understand the object of 
selecting a banker. Is it to determine the linancial aspect 
of the question of railway management ? I do not know 
whether Barclays Bank, Ltd., has got any business connection 
with the Secretary of State on railway account. If any such 
relation exists, m; selection could bo more ill-judged and 
ominous in determining railway is.sui s of momentous import- 
ance. An interested person is hardly likely to give independent 
opinions and to go against the wishes of his master. 

Then as to the terms of n*ference, the tindereurrent 
has been to extend the sphere of the government control over 
railway.s and to create and make room for .some unemployed 
gentlemen in the widened sphere of the llailway Board. The 
government feels that the constitution of the present llailway 
Hoard in insufilcient to control railway adniinistmtions 
elTieiently and wants that there should he a Railway Board, 
whether the railways are managed by the state or by the 
^^Dtpanies. If the government so earnestly wishes to maintain 
^he Railway Board, the management should gradually devolve 
®Pon the companies, for with the attainment of tinaneial 
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autonomy, it will be costly to maintain and almost useless to 
watch over the proceedings of state railway management. Thu 
Railway Board consistently dissolves itself into provincial 
Boards ; and for any special definite pursuit of a policy a suitable 
Central Advisory Board with less monthly, — almost negligible, — 
establishments may be created. The present Railway Board 
is heavy, the one suggested by the Acworth Committee is far 
more heavy. Under present conditions, and 1 should like 
to add in all conditions, it is not expedient to make a " watch 
and cure ” staff so unnecessarily top-heavy. 

It is much to be regretted that all the members have ])uen 
unanimous in the modiQcd constitution of the Railway Board, 
though some of them have agreed to differ on the question of 
management. The constitution of the proposed Railway Board 
is urged upon the principle of efficient control. But the 
members have lost sight of the important fact that in trying to 
control effectively the management may lose its innate virtue 
of earning for the Railways, and popularising the same to 
the Indian public. 

It is proposed to appoint a Member for Communications 
who is to “allow himself sufficient frc'edom from the routin'' of 
his office.” This means that his action will be more con lined 
to hearing the local public than to check the indisurcut 
actions of his su1)ordinates. lie will be a mere puppet in 
the hands of his subordinates and bo a great and goixl 
signing machine on papers only. He may have hi-* individual 
opinions, but they will be subject to the capricious cli<pu‘s 
of his subordinates, which are sure to develop most detriniont- 
ally to the interests of the public, as he is to be allowed 
“sufficient freedom from the routine of his office.” This 
freedom is dangerous both to himself as an administrator and 
to the public interested in railway matters. 

It is not further clear whether the proposed Kailway 
Commission will have any legislative power ; and it is hardly 
perceived that Indian Parliament will delegate such powers to 
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it. If the traders want a decisive judgment they have to go to 
the Uailway and I’orls Commissioners and fight it out with a 
costly array of solicitors and counsel, as if it were a suit in 
the High Court. Anything more foreign to ordinary 
commercial ideas and practices can hardly be imagined. Such 
a court may be used by traders more as a bogey for the 
railway rate-makers than as a means of redress of bonafide 
irrievances. 

We find that there will be four Commissioners, of whom 
one is to be the Coinmissiorier for finance, but there is to be no 
Commissioner for Northern Division. 1 do not know' who w'ill 
truly represent that Division. In the foot-note I find that the 
Commissioner, AVestern Division will represent Northern 
Division, but it is strange that with the development of 
Northern India, a llailway Division has not been found 
palatable by th »5 Members of the Committee to specially 
represent Northern India. There are political divisions of 
the country, and the Uailway division could have been more 
tt.sefully done on that ha.sis. That would have saved much 
time and useless discussion of honif-jhle grievances from 
those divisions. People would have been able to meet the Com- 
missioners personally or through their agents imwe cheaply and 
easily. Just as 11101*6 is severe anomaly in the creation of the 
Western Division by including portions which are geographi- 
cally and politically situated iu the North, so also there is a 
gross injustice done to the other divisions of the proposed 
Commission. It is vi*ry hard to get at the principle of such 
division-markings ; hut what appears from the surface is that 
the divisions are thought out on the basis of the terminal 
stations of a Uailway and the leanings thereto. But it w’ould 
have been happier if the same w’cre thought out on the 
basis of a raihvny starting from a place w’ith its e.vact 
Scographical situation. For instance, the North AVestern 
hallway starts from the northern portion of India and goes 
to the west. 
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The three Divisional Commissioners will have three 
policies for three divisions. Of these three [lolicies, it is but 
natural to suppose that one might clash with (he other, if the 
true interests of the division are looked after. It is not also 
desirable that such a clash should take place in the interests of 
trade in any particular division. The Chief Commissioner may 
dictate a general policy which might amount to supprt^ssing 
the individual initiative of any Divisional Commissioner in the 
interests of his division. The dictation of a general policy in 
such matters has always the tendency to choke up the acti- 
vities of a Divisional Commissioner. It may be desirable, but 
it may be dangerous. Besides, there is no road to tight 
against such a general policy. The policy once dictated will 
be strenuously and loyally followed by the Divisional Commis- 
sioners. Again, the Divisional Commissioners may turn 
despotic in the sense that their decisions Avill not be subjifct to 
the scrutiny of the Chief Commissioner. If any local trader 
has any specific grievance against the decision of a Divisional 
Commissioner and sends the .same to the Chief Commissioner 
for action, the general procedure is that ho will send to the 
Commissioner concerned the complaint in particular for 
necessary action. Whether any action is taken or not, the 
Chief may forget that the Divisional Commissioner is likely 
to hush up the matter anyhow. Kven if ho takes action,, 
it cannot bo favourable to the complainant as the latter 
would be most reluctant to acknowledge his mistakes. 
If, however, the party approaches the Chief with a host of 
solicitors and lawyers to have his grievance heard against any 
Divisional Commissioner, the former is more apt to support 
his subordinates than to liear the ca.se impartially. At any 
rate, there would bo time lost to have a decision of 
any matter. Thus, the public would bo subject to endless 
cost and harassment. 

There is the useless post of the Commissioner for Finance. 
The framing of the budget, the regulation of finance, the 
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preparation of statistics can all be done by a subordinate 
clerk and passed by the Chief Commissioner. It is really 
preposterous to suppose that there should be a Commissioner 
of Finance having the same status with the Divisional Com* 
niissioncrs and having powers to control them in their ways and 
means. Besides, the Finance Commissioner will be in direct 
touch with the Finance Department, and therefore the genuine 
necessities of the Railway Department will suifer at the hands 
of the Commissioner. It is not desirable to have a Commis- 
sioner with no independent voice in Railway Finance. 
The Finance Commissioner will have no independent voice, 
because he is to be subordinate to the Finance 
Department, since he is to receive the sanction of that Depart- 
ment l)efore ho can spend a single pieo. However technical the 
Finance Commissioner may be, the Finance Department will 
always try to guard its rights and responsibilities most 
zealously. Further, if the Finance Department shapes the 
Railway policy, there is no use of a Finance Commissioner. 

It is not again clear whether the Commissioners of 
Divisions should Ixi technical men. If they are not. they will 
be tools in the hands of the Directors. The.se Commissioners, 
therefore, will not be able to give independent decisions ; the 
resjilt wilt Imj disastrous. 

T’hc Directors and all the men above shall be subject to 
the whims of the General Secretary. The general procedure 
in a government ollice is that all letters are opened first hy 
the Registrar, who sends the same to the addressee, wlw) 
thereupon sends the same to the Registrar for a note. This 
notn is generiilly prepared by a suhordinate assistant ; it then 
goes to the head a.ssistaiit, who sends it to the registrar, who 
forwards it to the Under-Secretary with his opinion. It is 
then circulated amongst the under-secretaries of all depart- 
wonts. Afterwards it reaches the secretary, who circulates it 
amongst his brother secretary-colleagues, before the whole 
thing goes to the Hon'ble Memlwr. This is the procedure 
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with slight modifications in all offices of government. Under 
the proposed Railway Commission, a letter of the public would 
go through many persons and many channels to the Chief 
Commissioner, should the same appear “ important ” in the 
code of the proposed Board. It is very difficult to determine 
the importance of any letter, in tiie official procedure. At any 
rate, if the letter is subjected to so many currents and cross- 
currents, there will bo a great chance either of the letter 
being left unanswered or its decision delayed indefinitely. 
So that in fact the grievances of the public will remain 
where they are now. 

It is farther generally found that technical men in 
government service arc not the best men ; hut because they 
have the huge political support of the government, these men 
are considered as the best. What would happen e.vactly, 
when the difierent technical Directors were appointed, was 
that the standard of recruitments in the private management 
would be made low on political considfM-ations. Appointments 
under government are generally made on political grounds, const!- 
quently the best men are not appointtnl. With the uncertain 
standard of government technical men for many politin- 
economic considerations, the condition of tlie people would ha 
most unsatisfactory. 'I’liere w’ould ho hardly any spirit for 
improvements. Further them would he too much play of con- 
servatism and any'thing new in their eyes would Iks attempted 
to be thrown out. To take as an illustration from the action 
of the present llailw.ay Hoard, I am reminded of the uiifair 
rejection of the proposal for the construction of railway 
wagons by private companies. One can easily see therefore 
that conscrvati.sm and low standard of ability would alicnalc 
the minds of the true Indians from the government control 
over railway management. 

It is again absurd that the Financial Gommissioner should 
arrange the services of the Directors of various sections and 
the office staff to be available to the Commissioners. Thus the 
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immediate superior of the Directors and the office staff becomes 
the Financial Commissioner. He would therefore have to 
look into a good deal of administration besides his financial 
responsibilities. So that there would be every likelihood of 
many undesirable things cropping up either in the shape of 
personal gains to the Financial Commissioner or in the shape 
of favouritism. It is much to be regretted that he should ito 
made an executive authority over a large band of officers and 
clerks. 

It has been very unfortunately argued by persons favour* 
ing state management that because the guaranteed companies 
do not possess the essential qualities of management, therefore 
they should be managed by the state, since in almost every 
affair the state controls and restrains. It b thb feature of 
control which hampered the earnings of the guaranteed rail* 
way companies. Whenever, in the history of Railways, 
there has been a little freedom, the railways have earned a good 
dividend. The position of the guaranteed railway companies 
is made most ridiculous by the government in the eye of 
the public. The government would interfere with an action 
of the company, hut the public would not be allowed 
to know the same. The latter would be under the impres* 
sion that it was all done by the company ; and, therefore, 
they begin to doubt the sincerity of the company’s statements. 

It is again to be deplored that when attempts were made 
sometime back to raise railway capital in England for Indian 
railways, the government did not permit thb for reasons best 
known to themselves. The government is working with :a 
deficit, and if the portion of Indian Railway investments b 
relieved either wholly or partially by the rabing of foreign 
capital on Indian Railway account, nothing would be more 
consoling and desirable. It b preposterous to lay down that 
there shall be no chance of rabing the railway capital at 
Home, if the management b transferred to Indian companies. 
To be frank, government does not want to put it clearly that 
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they do not like to lose the interests of Railway investments, 
othem'ise they would never have stopped the plan of some 
respectable Indian companies (Indian — in the sense that they 
are located in India) to raise railway capital. Besides, 
the government feels that if an Indian company raises 
capital, the value of government loan papers would dwindle 
down. For this fear, the government is always anxious 
to bluff the Indian public. It may not be possible to 
raise railway capital in India, but it is puite possible to 
have the money from the London market. But the govern- 
ment sees the difficulties of its own and tries to check the 
growtu of the idea of raising foreign capital. Indians arc 
carried away by the sentiments of patriotism ; they do not 
see the inward workings of the government ; and tlicrcfons 
they suggest the raising of capital in India and state manage- 
ment, — meaning thereby investments of tax-payers’ money 
also. The Indians believe that they would thereby have an 
effective control over railways ; but that there is deep politics 
behind, they forgot and ignore, being blinded by the sens (5 of 
excessive patriotism. 

The proposal, that the East Indian Railway Conip.tny 
will be wound up on the termination of its contract, is 
most unfair and misleading. The East Indian Railway 
contract was terminated in 1879. The purchase price of 
the Company’s shares was ascertained to be £32,750,000, 
and this sum was payable in annual terminable annuities of 
£1,473,760 till February, 1963. As an annuitant, therefore, 
the present East Indian Railway Company has an interest in 
the property of the Railway system, besides their function as 
the managing agent. Now the ^th shareholders agreed to post- 
pone their annuity and in place of it accept a new Contract 
on 4 per cent, guaranteed interest on their capital plus a certain 
share of surplus profits, varying from ^ and ,V to With the 
termination of the managing agency of |th shareholders, 
the interest of fth shareholders does not cease till 1953> 
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Consequently, the binding of the |th shareholder with the ^th 
shareholders cannot he easily sundered hy goyernment inter* 
ference. Naturally, therefore, with the close of the present 
agreement, the government should not take such a step as 
to irritate the ^th shareholders and bring financial bankruptcy 
to meet their legitimate demands. It is in the close binding 
of tho -^th with the 4th shareholders that the deferred annui- 
tant cannot he reduced to an ordinary annuitant. 

It has been argued in this connection that there exists no 
company in which 80 per cent, of the shareholders delegate 
tljeir rights to the remaining 20 per cent. If the yth share- 
holders could be appointed as Managing Agent by the 
Government with the farthest view of meeting the annuities, 
to a partial extent, of the th shareholders, uithin the period 
of their managing agency, and if the th shareholders could 
trust them and could raise no objections, there was no reason 
why the Government should not delegate any substantial res- 
ponsibility to the 20^' Indian shareholders. Cannot one 
IMTceive tho political signillcance of this financial issue ? 


S. P. Mukherjee 
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TO THE ASOKA.TREE* 

. {Ff'om the sonnet of Deeendranath Sen^ 

What ruddy feet didst thou kiss, O As'oka, thrilled in thy 
inmost being, thy green turning into one dazzling red ? 

Nature’s darling ! On what full-moon night of the Swing- 
festival, in what fresh-green grove of eternal Beauty and 
eternal Youth, didst thou joyously powder thyself with the 
crimson-dust of Love ? 

What happy wife, at the fulBlment of her vow of life-long 
wife-hood, made thee a present of that spring-mantle 
vermeil-dyed? 

At what wedding, in the a.ssombIy of glad damsels, didst thou 
gather those armfuls of blossoming blushes ? 

Vain to guess ! Ala.s, in this world, none has pre-natal recol- 
lection, neither man, nor beast, nor tree ; 

Heart-puzzled in the conflict of lights and shadows, the ireo 
has forgotten its own story of joy 1 

Just as the baby smiles unwittingly in the dim light of 
infancy, so is thy smile, O A%ka, thy red red mirth. 

MOHITliAL MaZUMDAK 


' An Indian tree (Jonesin Asoka Rozb.) of moderate eize, belonging to legnminmn 
dImi with magnificent red fiowen. 
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NATURE^ 

Nature! — We are by her all round enmeshed, 

And hemmed in, and surrounded. Quite beyond 
Our mortal power it is to take a step 
Away from her ; and ecpially beyond 
Our mortal ken her secret springs of work ; — 

Her veil we neither hope to lift nor pierce. 

Unasked and unawares she whirls us up 
into the magic vortex of hrr Dance, 

Forcing us back and forth to tread her maze ; 

Until exhausted, giddy, worn out quite. 

From underneath her arm we slip away. 

* * * 

Kver doth she create fresh forms : what now 
Exists, ne'er was before ; nor what was once, 

Shall e’er come hark again. All she creates 
Is ever fiosh, and vct nauglit but the old. 

* * # ^ 

We live in her, we move in her, yet still 
She, like a stranger shy, rhides nur gaze. 

She speaketh unto us iincoasingly 

And still her secret rests uiiguessed by us ; 

Constantly though we strive to plumb her depths, 

She still hath kept herself Ixwond our grasp. 

* * * * 

Thifl ia n pariiphrasc uf an oxi. lisilo strm.ir of iipliorisins by (lootho, tlio gro.ito6t 
n*nl **”*'*’***"y* TIh»8o woi-o wri((«Mi uboui A I'. I7SO. Thoy Imvo alrraiiy b«H»n 
into Kiiglinh by ibo irrout imturnliKt Iluxle.v ami I bavo oaasioiially bon. a 
PliraHo from him. 
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The highest goal of all her effort seems 
Creation of the Individual. 

Yet once created, not a thought she wastes 
Upon him — so it seems to mortal minds. 

She builds up and destroys — unceasing round ; 

None may discover where her workshop stands. 

* * * * 

Her life is with her children, — aye, in them : 

But she — the Mighty Mother — where is she? 

The One Great Artist she : from simplest stuff 
Fashions she deadly contrasts. Effortless, 

The most precise precision o.'in she reach, 

The most exact perfection she attains. 

And yet her works are subtly covered o^*r 
With softness all her own. Each woik of hers 
Hath charm peculiar, and a message too, 

Belonging to itself and sharifl by ni>nc ; 

And all are parts of Onk Guk.\t Plan — One Whole. 

* * » * 

She is an actress, acting out the Play. 

We know not if herself she is aware 
That she is acting ; still for us she net:? 

And from our corners silently we gaze. 

* * * * 

In her are founts of Life and Energy 
And Motion everlasting; yet she seems, 

Without progressive motion, standing still. 

Eternally she’s changing, for she knows 
No moment’s rest. Of utter standing still 
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She hath no concept : she hatli laid her curse 
Upon stagnation. Firm is she. Her steps 
Tread out a stately measure^ never once 
Turning aside from the appointed track : 

Her laws are changeless through Fternity. 

* * * * 

Deep-brooding liath she been and always is ; 

Her thoughts are'iuii like thoughts of huiiiaii minds, 
But — Nature's own. AVithin herself she broods 
Upon a single thought all-compassing ; 

No mortal man may hope to coutempl.'ite 
Its vastness, nor its secret wrest from her. 

* * * * 

All men are in her, she in all men dwells : 

With them she plays a friendly game of chance ; 
And in her heart rejoieeth when a man 
Wins, one by one, the treasures from her store. 

With most the game ends in her victory. 

They scarce suspect lliey lose it — and themselves. 

ThereV nothing outside Nature. EVn the thing 
We name Unnatural is but a phase 
Of her activity. The rankest cpiaekcry 
Must on her Truth and Law perforce take stiiiid. 
'Who sees her not in every speck of dust 
And everywhere around, lacks eyes to see. 

* * * * 

Her lov’d one is herself; with thousand eyes 
And thousand hearts eternally she clings 
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Unto liersclf. Hmelf cloth she divide 
In iinagCB unending of herself, 

And multiplies her joy unceasing lacky. 

She bids new forms arise — an endless chain 
Filled with a thirst for joy, which never knows 
Satiety; with these she shares her Joy. 

« « * « 

She finds illusion greatest of her joys. 

Woe to the man, who seeketh to remove 
The softening veil, that hides her blazing eyes 
From eyes of Hesh. For such her punisliment 
Is swift and terrible and merciless. 

But who.so follows her with humble faith 
Unquestioning, she takts him, like a child, 

Into her Mother Heart— and gives him Peace. 

* * * * 

The number of her children none could tell 
But niggardly of ble.<«sings unto none 
Is she, nor can be. Favoured ones there are, — 

Her very own, — on whom .she srjuander.s much 
To whom she always offers sacrifice 
Of all her best. Of greatness she makes use 
And fashions from it her protecting shield. 

* # # * 

Out of the empty space" she tumbles forth 
Her creatures myriad-formed. Nor doth she toll, 

Whence are they come, nor whither are they bound. 

Their’s but to follow, hers it is to lead — 

She knows full well their Qod-appointed Path. 

* e * * 
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Not over-complex her machinery ; 

Few are the spring’s that lend it driving force 
But these rust never^ neither do they wear 
Working their utmost in a million ways. 

The play of Nature’s ever new and fresh, 
Because by her unceasingly renewed 
Are speirtators and actors of the piece. 

Her best invention, fairest too, is — L ife : 

Her most expert contrivance to unlock 

The floodgates of all Life, we know as — D eath. 

* at * * 

In misty darkness hath she wrapt mankind, 
But spurs them onwards ever unto Light, 

She make.*« us earthy, creatures of the earth, 
Heavy and dull, — but .<hocks and shakes us oft 
To make our Spirits upward, homeward, soar. 

* * ik 

Slie loveth motion and activity; 

Hence she creates, as spurs to urge us on 
Needs and desires, lifforlless she threads 
The complex mazes of her womlrous dance. 
Each Need, as it ariseth, comes from her, — 

A blessing, — swift fulfilled, as swift renewed. 
And new Desires rise, ere old ones pass. 

Each one a source joy to lead us on, 

Upwards and on, till equipoise is reached. 

* * ♦ * 
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Each moment sets she forth a path to trace, 

Which longest seems ; — and yet she can attain, 

Each instant, her desired goal. 

* » 

Herself 

She is but Vanity and Nothingness ; 

But not to us ; for she hath made herself 
A thing of vast importance to mankind, 

Their light in darkness, indispensable. 

* * * * 

She lets each child tin hindered mould itself, 

Each fool to sit in judgment on himself. 

Thousands of creatures tread each other down, 

Listless and dull ; — they sen not where they go. 

But she from their blind gropings gathers joy 
From every creature she exacts her debts. 

* * * * 

Her laws man must obey, e'en though he wish 
To stand against her. jntA her must he work 
E’en though his heart desire to work ajainst, 

* * * * 

All that she gives her children she doth make 
For their good, — indispensable her gifts. 

She dallies and delays and makes us yearn 
For her ; but hastes away, lest sated man 
Despise her and regard her gifts as naught. 

* * * * 
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No language nor discourse she needs to use, 
For she creates a million tongues and hearts, 
Through which she feels and eloquently speaks. 

« # # « 

Lovk is her crowning glor}’. ’Tis the path 
By which alone we nearest may approach 
Her heart. She fixes vast deep-yawning gulfs 
Twixt creatures different : each finds its food 
In others, feeding others on itself. 

Thus hath she isolated group from group 
That they may work together in the end. 

With her for all the worries of a life 
A draught of Love is recompi'iise enough, 

# « # ^ 

She is all that we see. She’s always just, 
Herself she punishes, herself r«‘wards : 

Her joy she is herself, herself her pain. 

Tender and rough at once; filled with deep love 
And filled with malice terrible is she : 

Weakest of weak and yel almighty slie. 

* # # * 

In her is everything contained, that is, 

Or was, or shall be. She can understnnd 
Nor Past nor Future ; Time is unto her 
But One Eternal Now. Gracious is she ; 

1 praise her and her modes. Silent and wise 
She is. No lovin<T cajoery can force. 

Nor threats succeed in wresting, from her heart 
Her deep laid secrets, which she freely gives 
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Whene’er and unto whomsoe’er she list. 

Crafty she is^ but worketh for good ends 
And not to make her tribes for us were best. 

Whole and complete she is, yet incomplete 
She shall remain until the end of time. 

As she is working now, she shall work on 
Through all eternity. 

« « # 

Each creature looks 

At her in its own way. She hides herself 
In thousand shapes and names, and yet herself 
Remains to all, eternally the same. 

# * * * 

She brought me here; and she .shall lead me on 
Higher. I trust her. Lei her work her will 
And bless or curse me. She can never liate 
Her own creation. ’Tis not I who .sp(»ke 
Of her — not I. What true is, what is fsil.se, 

All this long since hath she herself proclaimed. 

The wrong is hers, if any wrong there be 
The merit of it all is hers alone. 


Po-st-Gkaduati: 
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THE LEGEND OF YIMA 

{Reply to Df'm Taraporewala^s Rejoinder^ published in the 
Calcutta Review, May, 192li,) 

My attitude in calling into question certain assertions of Dr. Tarapore- 
wala regarding the situation of Airyana Vaejo has been that of an earnest 
sUideiit and enquirer, and 1 am always open to conviction. 1 presented my 
ease as clearly and briefly as possible, dealing only with the salient points 
of Dr. Tara pure wala’s arguments, and 1 am glad that my criticism has 
evoked two rejoinders, one from the ll.•arned Doctor himself, and another 
from ^Fr. Kshetreschandra Chatto]>adhyaya who lias not only criticized my 
views rcgariling the situation of Airyana Vaejd, but, in his zeal, also 
vehenumtiy attacked iny tlieory ivganling the original home of the Aryans 
as advanced in iiiy book, JUg^Vf^dic India, I always welcome any fair and 
Ijoiu'st criticism of ray bnok, as 1 h.ive never claimed that my theory 
ciiihodus the liist word on the subject. Rut tiiis simultaneous attack on 
two difforont and unconnected point.s, direct'd by Mr. Chatto|.iadhyaya, 
seems to smack of a desire on his part to embarrass me, if p.^ssible, bj* 
diverting my attention from the main point at issue to another remote and 
irrelevant point wi.ich, In wevcr, he considers to be vital so far as I am 
eonceriH'd, and which, he probably thinks, I would hasten to defend. But 
I am not going to do anything nf the kind, and pr(»p»>se to contine myself 
to the point at issue, leaving Rip-lrdic Intia sdone for sometime to take 
care of itself as best it can.' 

Dr. Taraporcwala and Mr. Chattopailhyaya have advanced almost 
identical argiiiuciits in reply to my crilic'sni regarding tlie situation of 
Airyana Vaejo. But, lirst of all, I would the learned Doctor whether 
hft is really satisfied that Airyana Vaejo w.is siliiatt?d in the Polar or the 
* ircum- Polar region, and that when widt*-spread glaciation destroyed the 
hippy land, the gooil Yima and his men and animals lived underground in 
Ihe / ara fof generations and generations, and ]dant and animal life 
flourished there all this time, though almost shut out from the light and 

* 1 would, however, request Mr. ChntiiqMidhynyn to road, in tho nwnntinie, my reply 
Mr. II. Hrm-o llnnuah'e formidnldo criticiem of tho hook, whieh has been published in 
^ol. VIII of tho Journal of the Deparhneni of LctUrs (1022). 

21 
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breath of heaven. I venture to anticipate his answer in his own words : 
“ No reasonable person can hold this view.” He says, however, that “ all 
this is quite beside the point.” Is that really so ? Would not all reasonable 
men first like to be satisfied that such a state of things was possible in tlio 
underground Vara before they would accept his view ns reliable history ? 
The learned Doctor interjects the following query : Is it possible that 
Airyana Vaejo was in the smith ' not far off from Sapta-Sindhn,' ainl 
that Yima emigrated thence to the North Pole to escajic the ice of the 
Glacial period?” There is nothing absurd in the proposition, though 
I have maintained that the invasion of ice that destroyed Airyana Vaejo rin 
the tableland of the Pamir and Khokand was not iilcntical with that 
wide-spread glaciation that made the Polar region uninhabitable. 

Let us see what Gedogy says i»n this point. The followiiig extracts 
are made from Mr. NVadia*s of Imlii (I DID) : 

” At many parts of the Himalayas tliere are iiMlieations of an 
extensive glaciation in thp pant (my italics), and that the pres.-iit 

glaciers, though some of them are among the largest in the world, are 
merely shrunken remnants of those which flourished in the Pleistoeono 
age (p. :U5). 

Elsewhere he says : 

“Further evidence, from which an infert.mce can be drawn of an 
Ice Age in the Pleistocene epoch in India, is siipplii'd by the very 
striking circumstanoi* to wliiidi the attention of the world was first drawn 
by the great natiir.ilist, Alfred Russel Wallace. The sudden and wi 
spread reduction, by cxlinction, «»f the Siwalik mammals is a 
startling event for the geologist as well as the biologist.... The sudden 
disappearance of the liighly organi/.‘*d mammals from the fauna of the 
world is attributed by the great naturalist to the effect of the intense cold 
of a Glacial age.” (p. 

This Glacial age of India, however, as Mr. Wadia has observed, was 
“greatly modified and tempered in severity.” The destruction oi animal 
life ill India, caused by tlie advent of tliis age in the Pleistooene ej^ocli, 
jirobably synchronised with the general (h*sl ruction tliat overlooii tl>e 
animal world in Airyana Va»"jd, sifnafe<l on the high tableland of the 
Pamir, known as the “ Roof of the Worlil,” .against which Ahura Ma/da 
had warned Yima. In the face of this undoubted geological teslinmey 
regarding the existence of an Icn-age in India, it is really exceeding y 
.surprising to be told by Dr. Taraporewala that “ certainly ther- i*' 
geological record which states tliat the Sapta-Sindliu was over cohere 
under glacial ice I ” 
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As re^ijards Yima’s omif^ration to the eircnm-Polar regions in the 
Inter-glacial period, the learned Doctor says : “ Why he (Yima) should 
migrate during the Inter-glacial period passes my understanding.” Prof. 
Geikic furnishes an answer to his fpiery. Says he : “ During the Inter- 
glacial period the climate was characterised by clement winters and cool 
.summers so that the tropical plants and animals, like elephants, 
rhinoceroses and hippopotamuses rangctl over the whole of the Arctic 
region, and in spite of numerous fierce carnivon, the Palieolithic man had 
no unpleasant habitation there.” (Geikie's Fnigmenti nf VMvUi-h/ee^ p. 2GG.) 
Says Mr. Tilak : “There were groat vici^sitiulcs of olin.ate in the Pleistocene 
period, it being cold and iii<‘lemcnt during the Cllacinl and mild and 
temperate in the Inter-Glacial period, even as far as the Polar regions.” 
It is an ailmitted and well-known fact that when, in tlie Pleistocene 
epoch, there was an Icc-agc in Northern India and the Tnns-Himalayan 
regions, a mild and go liil climate provailiM] in the P‘'lar regiiuns, and 
this period is identical with the Inter-glicial p.-ri.id. Would it not be 
ipiite natural for Yima to in'grat.* to the Polar regions in this period, 
when fatal winters and ioe invaded Airyana Vaejo on the table-land of the 
Pamir, and made it uninhabitable ? 

Thi.s brings us to tin* (piestion whetlier tin* narrative regarding the 
destruction of Airyana VaOjo was a*hlre>sed by .\hura Mazila to Yima 
or to Zaratliihstra. 1 liave pul the ipiestion oontaiind in Fargard II 
(1'29) in the mouth of Yima, as all tiic previous conversation takes 
place between Ahura Ma/.da and Yima, and there is no mention of 
Z:ii'athii.stra as yet excepting in the rcjdy of Ahura Ma/.da in stanza 037) 
later on. I may mention here that I am not alone in inierproling stanza 
in the way I have di no, ft»r Mr. Tilak also has interpreted it in 
the same way. Says lie : “ The Vai'.i or enclosure, advisetl by Ahura 
Ma/.da, is accordingly prepared, and )iw-i Ahura Maztla ‘O Maker 
of the material world, thou ll«dy One ! what Tliglits are there to give 
light] in the Vara which Yima made?’” Ilovu* in (he I 

1 >. rl). 

ddiat the passage admits of an interpretation like the above is 
undoubted. But even if wc admit for the sake of .argument that the 
«pio.stion was put by Z'lrailiustra, and not by Yima, what docs it imply? 
It goes to show that the ]>rophet did not know anything about the 
physical characteristics of the Fara wliich must have heeu situated far far 
away from Iran Voz or Air\ana Vaejo, and of which his son, I rvatad-Nara 
*^ud he himself were said to be the lords and rulers ( Far. II. 48), though the 
fact had to be told to the Prophet by Ahura Mazda lumwlf 'Oic real fact 
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seems to be that in ZarathustrA's time the Vara had passed into the realn: 
of lefi^ndy and nobody (including: the prophet himself) knew where it really 
existed. The reference of Zarathnstra's or his son’s so-called lordship ovtT 
this region goes to show that |)eopIe still believed it to have been inhabitcil 
by the descendants of those men whom Yima bad taken with him, and 
Zarathustra as the leader of the Ormuz lians was siipposeil to hold his 
sway over it. 

With regard to the passage of the Avesta, Yasht X. lOt, which men- 
tions three places ill Airyana Vaejo, respectiv<‘ly situated in the Kast, Wfst 
and Southj can it not mean that Airyana Vaejo, situated as it was on th«* 
tableland of the Pamir and Khokaiid, had the Asiatic Mediterranean to the 
north of it, extending as far north as the Arctic region, which disappeared 
only in early historic times (AWy. \o\, V, pp. 179-181, Ninth 

Edition)| and that, therefore, only three places in the three directions (*oiild 
be mentioned, there having been no land towards tho north ? Tin* 
country on the south coast of the Asiatic Mediterranean, which was 
Airyana Vaejo itself, was thus regarded as the midille point oF tho 
earth, having a sea on the north, and linds in the other three directions. 
Did not the Hindus also in a later age regard the Himalayas as tho very 
centre and back-bone of the earth? The alx)ve passage of the A vesta, 
therefore, does not go to establish iimpiestionably tho Polar homo of the 
Aryans. If the middle point of the earth be identified with the North 
Pole, the idea must have originated after the emigration of Yima tu the 
Polar region. There is absoliittdy no mention of the Polar region in the 
Rig-Veda; but in later Sanskrit Litfratiire, r/j., the Maliabharata and tho 
Puranas, as well as in the later astronomical works, we find mention made 
of Mount Meru, round which the sun is said to travel without setting 
six months. This knowledge of the Polar region was obtained by the 
Hindus, like the Parsis, in a later age, and does not go to establish the 
original Polar home of the Aryans. 

With regard to Yima’s “ stepping forward towards the luminous space 
southwards ” thrice, with a view to meet the sun and stretch tho earth, tho 
act may have been performeil in tlie Polar region after Yima’s emigration 
to that place, or even in Iran-Vez, to the north of which was situated the 
Asiatic Mediterranean, barring all progress in that direction, and making d 
necessary for Yima "to step forward towards the luminous space 
warda.^* 

The reason why time was measured by winter and not by aumner m 
Airyana VaSjo was that a cold climate prevailed in ancient times in that 
oountiy as well as in the land of the Seven Uivera. Ifinter is also tht 
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name of the year in the Ri"-Vc‘(la. (R-V. 1. 64-10; TI. 1. ll ; II. 62. 2 ; 
V. 54. 15 ; VI. 10. 7 ; VI. 48. 4, etc.) 

Alinra Mazda says in Far^ard I. 4 (9) that there were ten winter 
montliSi and two summer months in Airyana Vaejo. His statement is 
corroborated by the ^eolo^ical evidence le^arJint' the existence of a glacial 
ao^c ill the Hinialnyaii and Trans- 11 iinulayan regions in the Pleistocene 
epoch, reference to which has alivatiy Wen made. 

I did not discuss or criticize these points in my reply, published in the 
February number of the (Micuita /i (1922), simply because they were 
minor pioiiita and could be explained in the way I have done, without 
a(lmiitin,i( the original cradle of tlie Aryans in the Arctic region. Once 
you concede that Yiina emigrated to the North Pole, the other descriptions 
referred to by Dr. 'rarajiorcwalii would follow as a matter of course. 

Lastly, 1 will discuss a^aiii the ancient custom of disposing of the 
dead holly, as it obtained amon^ tlie Zoroastrians. Dr. Taraporewala 
ridicules ino for saying that in ancient times they postponed the disposing 
of the dead body, if the btiii rcinaii.ed coveriMl behind cluiids for days together, 
and ramarks : “ It would have lh*en easy for Dr. Das to have found out 
that (he Zoroastriana nerer have pitsiptnied funeral ceremonies on account of 
rain or clouds, (My italics.) Only the of tliO sun (not its mere 

hiding behind the clouds) could warrant keeping such a contamination as a 

dead body within a house Dr. Das says *the contingency of clouds 

Concealing the sun for three days does not seem to have struck Mr. Tilak 
at ail.' Most certainly it did not, nor would it .«trikc any one who was in 
the least acquainted with Zoroastriaii eusioiiis, either modern or ancient.” 
1 do not pretend to be as thoroughly acquainted with Zoroastrian customs, 
either ancient or modern, as Dr. Taraj»orewala. Rut I rely upon the sacred 
scriptures of the Zoroastriaii religion for the assertion I have made, and 
wonder what he would say regarding the following extracts from Fargard 

VIII. 4(11), 8 (18) ami U (21) : 

“ O Maker of the material world, thou Holy One I If in the bouse of 
a worshipper of Mazda a dog or a man hajqKMis to die, and it is raining^ or 
snowing, or blowing^ or Ike darkness is coming on (my italics), when men and 
lloeks lose their way, what shall the worshippers of Mazda do?” 

Mazda in reply gays that in such a case a certain place should be 
^eheted and "on that place, they shall dig a grave, half a foot deep if the 
i‘arlh be hard, half the height of a man, if it be soft ; [they shall cover the 
surface of the grave with ashes or cow-dung] ; they shall cover the surface 
it with dust of bricks, of stones, or of dry earth. And they shall let 
lifeless body lie there for two ffigkts, or three nights^ or a month long, 
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until the birds be^^iii to fly, the plants to grow, the floods to flow, and Ihn 
wind to dry up the waters from off the earth ** etc. 

There can bo no doubt or mistake, then, about raining, or snowing or 
blowing being some of the raasoiis for postponing a funeral. The darknm 
in the above extracts evidently means not only the darkness of night, hut 
also the darkness caused by masses of clouds over-spreading the sky, 
precipitating rain, or by snow-storms, blizzards, or boisterous weather lasting 
for days together at a time. The words ''two nights’^ and *' three nights” 
have been used in the sense of "two days” and "three days,” just as tin- 
word "fortnight” is used in rjnglish for "fourteen days,” and the word 
" Pancharatra^’ in Sanskrit for five days. 

1 hope, my readers will now be convinced that whatever may be the- 
modern Zoroastrian custom (and old customs always change yitdding jdaee 
to new), the ancient orthodox Zoroastrian custom was not to take out a 
dead body for funeral, {/iV or snowed, or tdowed, or if the d:iv« 
became darkened by ovcrlianging clouds and boisterous weather. I am 
sorry, I have to interpret a Zoroastrian custom to i)r. Taraporcwala, liut I 
have been forced to this unpleasant task for which certainly I am not to 
blame. 

Aiii.VAS CiiAXDKA Das 

June 16, 1022^ 
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The Text of the Sakun tala ; by B. K. Tliakore, B.A., I.E.S., 
Poona, 192-2. (D. B. Taraporewala Sods & Co., Fort, Bombay.) 

Tliis is a paper read at the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919, 
and has been published in book form on the advice of several scholars. 
Students of the »^akuntala know too wtdl the great difference that exists 
between the different recensions of the work, especially between the 
Devanagarl and the Bengali recensions. In the case of an uft-iead work 
like the ^akiiutala sin h differences are particularly galling to scholars. 
“ Cultured humanity,” says Professor Thakore, “cannot possibly tolerate 
three ilivergent Sakiititalas or even two. It must have one single definitive 
.’^'^^akuntala acceptable to all competent judges.” On account of these 
differences, a student has either to stick to tlie recension he happens to be 
best acijuainted with or to follow an echctic j>rinciple in choosing his text. 
Both these method.s arc uncritical, rnfortunately for the restoration of 
Knlhhisa’s own text, wc do not *ret old ininiiseripts to work on. Professor 
Thakore therefore thinks that we have now no alternative but to select 
“out of tlie divergencies that reading and that arrangement of speeches 
which in the light of dramatic critici-sm is demonstrably the best.” He 
has applied liis sestlietic judgment to the study of the play and has shown 
the relative merits of several differences in the Bengali, DevanSgarl, 
Kashmiri and South Indian recensions. Along with the great Isvara- 
ehaiulra Vid\3^agara and other comi»etent judges. Indian and Western, he 
has eoiiio to the eoi. elusion that the shorter llevanilgarl recension is 
eoiisidorably superior to the longer text of Bengal. Ibit he has not 
«ltog|.ther shut his eyes to the defects of the Devanilgaii reeension and he 
»s very much to be commended on the opennc'ss of his mind. In sections 
1 I ho has discussed those passages of the Bengali and Kilshnilrl recen- 
sions for which the Dovan&garl gives a better version and in sections 5 and 
have been disenssod the defects of the Devanagarl and the South Indian 

recensions. 

Professor Thakore has admitted that esthetic judgment differs 
jn different individuals and that all his conclusions will not to be accepted 
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by others. We too feel constrained to differ from him in several cases. We 
would not| for examploi subscribe to bis criticisms in section 2 of the 
Bengali arrangement of the Fifth Act, though we might not feel inoiined 
to reject the DevanagrI text either. There is absolutely no harm in 
Kaficukin’s beginning the Act and in the description of the king’s fati^ryg 
as in the Bengali recension. The king’s excessive labour seems to give 
some justification, from his own point of view, of his falling an easy j.r(*v 
to DurvSsa’s curse and consequently for getting Sakuutala. The fatigue 
is a natural consequence of his constant activity and Kanciikin’s words 
can serve as a good prelude to this. As regards the place of Haihsapadika’s 
song, the Bengali arrangement may not be so bad as Professor Thakore 
would have us believe. The reference to .‘^akunfala if meant at all is 
very distant and by taking the Queen Haiiisapadika to be the jh ison 
referred lo we learn that after returning from the herinitage, Dusvaiita 
did not seek the company of his other wives and unconsciuuslv kept true 
to ^akuntalA should bo noto«l i;i this connexion. 'I’liis 

would be a sufficient eoinpensatiou for Dinvanta's forgetting his belnviMl. 
The Bengali recension does make the king restless after the 
verse. We cannot see how the Bengali is 

different from the Devanugarl ffir We would also think that 

the Kaficukiiis long solilnquy, in the Dovanrigarl recension, when tlit; 
king k trying to recollect his past, mars the beauty of tin* king's 
condition. The Kaficukin’s not understamling the stitc of tin* king’s 
mind and approaching him with his message as given in the of h r ti xi 
docs give a good rounding off to the situation ami introduces the king 
immediately to the cause (to him now unknown) of his pemsive mood. 
There are also other cases in which we f 'cl constrained to differ from 
Professor Thakore. His choosing of the reading mfif from one solitary 
manuscri|)t and of from Kaghava Hliatta in the tt/oia W <! 

etc., of Act 11 is uncritical and cannot he suppoited. The sense too, wo 
would think, is greatly spoiled by the reading In* has eliosen. 

in the second half of the verse ought lo Ii:ive 
convinced Professor Thakore of the soundness of the reading 
which all the recensions give. But we must admit that Professor 
Thakore has on the whole jHirformed his very difficult task with gicat 
sobriety of judgment. 

Lovers of Kalidasa and particularly of his &kunta]ft will find this 
small book of considerable interest and value. Students of literary 
criticism will also learn' a very good deal from it. But historical sliulenfs 
will not be convinced from what the Professor has written that the metho 
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he follows can ever fix the text of the Sakuntali. They will not subscribe 
to the view that sestheiic considemtionis can deterinine what a very ancient 
writer wrote. The method they would follow is comparison — comparison 
of different old manuscripts and comparison of the other works of the author 
himself. In the case of ^akuntalS, the first sort of comparison fails us for 
want of sufficient ly old maniiscri|itM and on account of the presence at an early 
(late of divergent recensions to go boliiml which we have no pala^tgraphic 
authority. The second sort of comparistii) — comparison of what the author 
has* written elsewhere in similar passages — is perhaps the only ivay open to 
us. If oiir choice between tlie divergent readings is determined by what 
comparison makes it probable that Kalidasa did write, we can attach to 
it a scientific value and the resulting text would he acceptable to scholars. 
Professor Thakore has on U'-^thetic grounds assiiincd that the reading 

visii \ i 

fqVIOTl «tqt ?! il 

of the Devanagarl recension in Act III is authentic. Tf) many it might 
siM'in an unjustifiable assumption but a good doai of probability will attach 
itself to the reading if wc compare Vikramorva.si II. 14 and Malavikagni- 
mitra III. ll> and particularly IV. 14 and what follows. \A'e must 
not eoiifine our comparison to the dramas of Kalidasa but must also 
utilise his poems. Persons who follow the comparative method often 
iniike the mistake of supposing that an author always holds (he same 
view; in actual practice they often keep very little room for a natural 
development of the author’s mind and art. In the case of Kalidasa's 
writings we find an undeniable growth. His literary activity can be 
divided into throe perio<is, the formative, the tlcveloped and the mature. 
To the first undoubtedly belong the Ulusanhara, the Mnlavikagiiimitra 
And the Kumarasambliava, to the second probably the Meghaduta and 
the \ ikramorvaai and in the last, few would object to place the l^akuntala 
and llie Kagkiivadisa. This is of coiir.'se only a tentative arrangement, 
lletailcd study can, however, fix the sei|ucnce of Kalidasa's works beyond 
doubt. In the text*oriticism of the yakuntalii the views and methods of 
the earlier books have to be taken info neet>unt — not pnly those that 
persist in this period but also such ns have certainly been discarded or 
**nproved upon. But the really final conclusion can be obtained hy 
^^omparisoQ of the other works of the same iH*riod (probably only the 

22 
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Raghiivaiiida). In the RaghuvaihAa there is generally no useless displuy of 
words and everything is arranged in a most artistic manner. The 
Sophy of life too is very deep. Similar ideas and similar style make iis put 
the Sakuntala in the same period and we therefore can feel no compiindioii 
in rejecting the long passages of the Bengali recension. The Bengali text 
must have passed through a revision at the hands of the Gamhi ssehool 
proverbial for its love of KaluhWs (»\vn raitlarbfil style wliich 

had fully matured by now, with all its grace and harmony, is perhajN 
better preserved in tin? IVvanagarT reeensioii. In many points of (Irtjiil 
however, this joint eomparative-eww-genetic method will give the |>:i]in 
now to this recensi«in and now to the other. 

We read that some of the friends i>f Professor Thakoro have sngg< !,f(.,l 
that he should bring out an edition of the text. Wo hopi‘ that if ho ilois 
this he will not ]'iii his faith too much on mere iosthotic (fonsiderations, 
will primarily use the critical method just suggested. 

K. (\ 


Selections from Hindi Literature, I and II ; compiled hy l.ahi Sit.i 
Ram, B.A., Sahityarafna. 

Typical selections from Oriya Literature, Vol. I; IMit.ii hy 
B. C. Mazumdar, B.A., B.L. 

(Both published by the University of Ualciittn.) 

During the last three years the University of ('alcutta has iimltMlakcti 
instruction in the Indian Vernaculars, A far-sighted ainl exteiisivr eourso 
of studies has been laid down and so far it has produced oncoiiraoing results. 
As a part of the whole jdaii scholars of the various Vernaculars were iiiviitd 
to prepare books of tyi'ical selections from the various literatures and the 
three volumes under review are the first tliree of a whole series of sucli hooks- 
which will embrace all the important medheval and modern languages of Iiulki. 

The two ponderou.s volumes of •‘Selection from Bengali Literatim*” 
compiled several years ago by Rai Saheb (iniw llai Bahadur Dr.) Pinesh- 
chandra Sen have served as a guide ami it seems the very excellent volume.-? 
of Prof. T. II. Ward on “ English Poets ” might also serve as models. 

The Hindi volumes cover the period from Chaiid Bardai to Dliruvailas 
(last half of 17 th century). The authors arc arranged according to elirmio- 
logical order, each author b' ing preceded by a short notice in Eugli-sh. U*® 
selections follow and they are fairly copious and enable a student to 
form a very decent appreciation of the author. There are, however, two 
shortcomings which we hope would be seen to in the future. The ahsonce 
of diacritical marks is very noticeable. And one would like to have had a 
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bird's-eye view of the whole range of Hindi literature. Perhaps tliis may 
be done as an Appendix in the concluding volume. 

The Oriya Selections have at the very beginning a good account of 
Orissa and its literature and also short lioticcs of the authors treated in 
Section I. The book is very well printed and attractively bound. It 
covers the literature from the Koili Lyrics up to Visvaiiath Khuntia (circa 
A.D. 1750). It is however a pity that the introductory notices for the 
authors treated in Section II (15(50-1750 A.D.) have not been put at the 
beginning of that section. Perhaps these wouM form the Introduction to 
Vol. 11. The selections are copious and well chosen (to judge by the titles) 
and would serve to give a student a fairly accurate idea «if the extent and 
contents of the literature of Orissa. One slight suggestion might be made 
here, which applies t) both the hooks, the titles of exoh '' selection ” might 
haw been given both in the V'ernacular as well as in English. 

Oil the whole these books supply a decided want. They put together 
much of what has been scattered till now and has thus been available with 
difficulty even to a i)rofes.scd s«*hol{ir of the Vernaculars. A good many 
defects may he p 'intLd mit if one wishes to he pedantic, but we are sure that, 
supplying as they do a tirin basis to go upon, tht^sc first editions slionid be 
welcomed very heartily. Later e litions will of course take care of them- 
selves. The Uni versify of ('alontta has done most valuable service to the 
cause of our national revival by undertaking this series, 

PoST-OraD! AI K 


Indian Export Trade ; by R, M. Joshi, M.A., LL 13. (Bomb.), B.Se. 

(Kcon.), (l.und.), Cihnlst Mile Memorial Pri/i in ui, London, Professor of 
Indian Keonomies, Sydenluun College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
pp. r.i5. 

The hook is a criiieal analysis of Iii,lia*s export trade mainly during 
IIKIO-IUU based upon statistical data. The ijnantiiy, the value and the 
distribution <»f the main articles of India's export trade have been studied 
uiulcr three main heads — raw materials, fi»od stuffs and articles mainly 
^Hanufaetured. This study has l>eeii siiiiplcmeiiteil by a ccusiderafioii of 
tilt* |)i'iii(*ipal factors which have intlueiico»l year by year the volume of the 
export. Iraile. Professor Joshi has done a useful pitce <»f work in this 
survey useful alike to students nf economics and ciuiimerce as well as 
to I ersons interested in the industrial development of the country. An 
admirable feature i>f the book is the large iminbcr of diagrams which have 
consulci-ably heightened its usefulues!'. 


Economicus 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 






The ejes of Azrael an; fixed upon lii^h education ; and the Universitv 
of Calcutta is in arlicHhi mortU, gaspiiisi^, struggling. The stnigglu li.m 
been long and bitter. It has not yet come to an end. On the eonfrnrv 
the attitude adopted by the Minister of Kducation is largely tingid with 
obstinacy and is, therefore, not calculated to conduce to general satisfao- 
tion. The radix of the unseemly contest is visible even to the most 
indifferent eye. lie who runs may read it. If we fathom the dej:!li i.f 
general sentiment in regard to this matter of vital importance, \vi‘ eni 
safely assert that the public do not like that this rniversity whirdi has in:o!o 
Bengal wh.at it intelleetually is — which has shaped its youth on tlui 
anvil of moral education — which has poured forth its mellow liirht 
upon the most obscure hamlet in Bengal and ch.*ised away ignornnee, should 
be treated with supine nonchalance and cut off with a shilling. There if) 
the Minister of Kducation in his sanctum listening to the gnathonie on- 
coraiums of his o<)urtiers who are against the University ; and this nohl.* 
institution lias been constrained to submit to the igiiorninium and indignity 
of sending the hat round to keep its life-blood coursing through its veins. 
For centuries it has provided intellectual pabulum to the peoph* «ir India 
and Burma and held ahd't the oritlamme of culture. Must it be given a 
quietus now in the twentietli centiirv for want of funds ? This is self- 
government in all its glory ! lltnnUcii tahuMul^ M puft^rtffs 
We therefore wish that His Kxcelleiicy intervened and poure<] oil over llio 
troubled waters. 

* ' 1 ^ « » * 

Mr. Van Maneu in a letter, unfler the capitation “ Ancient irconls in 
danger,” published in the Sfatenman of the 2fttli December, 11)22, eonipat*'*’ 
the cultural value of this city in these feeling wonls : ” I have heaiil it 

said that nowhere in the world is intellectual life at such a low ehh .ns m 

Calcutta. I do not invent this saying. It is no doubt an exaggeration 
but hyperbolically it embodies truth. Do you know, sir, the cases of 
anguish and despair amongst an impoverished iiitelligentia in this cih • 

I could cite the Chinese monk wlio is a twentieth century translation of the 
old pilgrims^ Fabian and the n*st. After ten yeai-s in Calcutta he has endc«l 
by teaching English to Chinese carpenters and 0 |jcning a boot shop to keep 
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alive. Or the Rassian scholar whose recent publication on Persian subjects 
brought him complimentary letters from the greatest living authorities in 
three continents, and who has still a few months between now and starva- 
tion. Or the young Indian scholar responsible for two remarkable volumes 
about India’s past, published within recent years, a master of Sanskrit, 
Pali and old Prakrits, who cannot pay his house rent. Or the promising 
llengali scholar whose earning does not enable him to meet the doctor’s 

bill presented to him afior his old father’s illness 

saddest of all, that one of the greatest endeavours in this city to build up 
an intellectual centre, a true University, focus of culture and learning, is 
howled at like the rising monn by village dogs.” We are in entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Van Maneii. Intcdlectuality is lamentably at a discount ; 
otherwise a clande.stirie and Jiidus-colond movement would not have been 
set on foot to mangle the University. 

* * * * ^^ 

In his historic speeeh, delivered sometime ago at the Senate, the 
modern M.^tcenas — the iiitclleclnal light of Bengal clearly showed how the 
University had been consistently ami [)ersislenlly sinned against. Informed 
with an ingenuous candour and vibrant with a message of hope and 
freedom, the speech will live with undiinmed lustre to the last syllable of 
our University’s recorde<l time. We quote a few lines which will repay 
ptTu.sal. “ Our Post-graduate teachers would starve themselves, rather 
than give up their freedom. Do n* t, my friends, believe for a moment 
that there i.s no I'rovidenee. If Science or Philosophy has taught you that 
got rid of your blunder. If it is the design of Providence that high educa- 
tion should disappear from Bengal, let Ills will be carried out. But I 
have an unalterable faith in Provideiue ; that has been my one, sole 
inspiration in moments of trials an<l tribulations. Reaction is bound to 
come. 1 call upon you, as niomber.s of the Senate, to stand up for the 
rights of your University. Forget the (loverninent of Bengal. Forget 
the (Government of India I)<» your duty as Senators of this University, as 
true sons of yowv A/mti Mtifrr, Freedom first, freedom second, freedom 
si way 8 — nothing else will satisfy me.” 

GOVERNMENT r. UNIVERSITY. 

(By N. Cll.iTTKBJEK.) 

What a lot of pother is made over and around the poor body of the 
Univerait3\ It is not quite dead ; there is some little vital sjiark left in it, 
yet the ugly birds have got together, standing ” cavy,’’ to get an oppor- 
tunity to get in their beaks to tear it to pieces. The guardians of the 
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University have got into financial trouble and have asked the State for 
accommodation. The State like Barkis is willing^ but makes a condition 
for the gift. The physicians, with the expiring patient under their ej es, 
plunged themselves into a frenzy of rage over the imposition of the condi< 
tion. The whole controversy has been carried on plenns BanguinU, It is 
the Grove of Academe where a calm and dignified atmosphere sho\dd 
prevail, and the language of serenity and stateliness is necessary. We do 
not like this important topic to degenerate into personalities. That is the 
ugly tendency in this degenerate country. In Europe, in politics, this 
wretched spectacle is often visible. 

That anglicised men with anglicised education, with the European 
word '^culture” on the tips of their tongues should betray vulgar heat and 
passion is sad and hniniliating. Under the present Vice-Chancellor the 
University has been raised to a high intellectual level ; some of the post, 
graduate professorships are excellent. Anyhoily with any pretension to 
intellectuality must commend tlioni. There are other post-graduate subjects 
which ought to be turned down, thereby filling in the coffer of tlie Univer- 
sity. It seems to us that the Education Minister has not been graceful in 
the language in which he couched his letter to the University. The tone 
of it should have been more sedate and dignified as it was written to a 
learned body. The Education Minister is the past pupil of the University 
and should have felt an attachment for it. He should not have chaslisefl 
and humiliated it. Hut Linus instructed Hercules in music, and was slain 
by his scholar with his musical instniinont. 

We have a bone to pick with the University. It was established in 
1857 and we arc in the year of grace Hi ’*L We solemnly ask whether tlie 
University ediication has done any real good to the people. Politics is 
talked and written glibly and with ease. Any tiro on the sands of Tiin- 
buctoo can do it. “ Freed ime is a nubile thing'’ wrote old Spenser. Have 
the English professors for two generations taught the students under them 
the true significance of the expression and all that is imjdicd in it? Have 
they ever told them in the lecture rooms that women needed emancipation, 
education and fresh air; — that, many social custiuns, which licilge ronml 
the country and are followcl and practisiMl blindly and witliont reason, 
Bhonicl bo thrown into the dustbin of discarded, noxious things ? Has the 
University bei*n able to instil into flic mind of the student the importance 
of food, — that its chomical virhios either go to degenerate or ameliorate the 
physique of the men and women ? Food, fresh air, exercise and cleanliness 
help psychic <|ualities in us and generate determination, resolution, peise- 
veranco and fearlessness. Has tlie University been successful in producing 
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such a race of men and women in the laud ? It appears to us that with 
all the book learning, the [Jniversity men think and believe that the social 
customs and traditions which have descended to us from remote ages are 
ifacrosanct and superior to those of the western countries. They are lured 
and captivated by the jingle and sonorousness of the phrases of the Euro- 
pean writorsi and quote them with avidity to air their knowledge which is 
merely superficial. The University men in all the ]*hiropean countries have 
been the leaders of the ])co])lo in social, ethical, economical and political 
matters, lias tin* University ttirncd out men of such calibro and nature? 

It has doubtless manufactured so-called pulitieians by the bushel. They 
have not learnt that true politics is strengthened by grim determination — 
character, and that this is induced by the .social and economic elevation 
of tlie people. In London, for instance, — and it is the same all over 
Europe, the University men givo discourses to thousands of men and women 
nearly every evening on the advancement of social, ethical, economic and 
political measures. In the slums in Lomlon, or in the big cities, University 
men and women place their services for the improvement of the poor and 
the uneducated. Has the University been able to give this inspiration to 
the tens of thousaiids of it.<5 students ? The shortcomings of the Univer- 
sity arc egregious. It cannot compare with the University of any country 
in Europe exce])t of Bulgaria, Yogoslavia ami 'rurkey. ’When this I’niver- 
sity tmn.s out intellectual Uulgars and Yogoslavs, we cannot but expect 
hateful, ill-natured prize-fighting within doors. 

The University needed money and applied to the State for it. The 
borrower cannot impose his terms on the lender. That is the simple 
position. The lender without considering the position and status of the 
borrower dictates onerous terms to him. It is indelicate. It should not 
have been done. There is gracefulness even in the conduct of commercial 
transactions. This has been overlooked. Tn the meanwhile, the professors 
aro being starved in a country where the reproduction of the species is 
carried on helter-skelter in the hallowed name of custom. How can a man, 
ni the teeth of the woman's economic dependance, W expected to pinch his 
and his dependants’ atomarhs for the empty glory of freedom. The soldier 
on his stomach, lie is the saviour of his country. He understands 
the firet principle of hiologieal law — the self-preservation. He makes sure 
of his food before slartiug on the perilous journey of saving the honour 
and freedom of his country. He is uneneuinberoil by a l»rood of oliildren. 
^I*e professors have their <piiver full, and it is puerile to ask them to starve 
''itli a family of children. As it is, the Hindus are bereft of stamina, 
owing to their bad and unhygienic food, but if the little mites are put iijx)!! 
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enforced starvation they will g^row up to be complete degenerates. Wo 
have been served with bad dishes^ for the University and gubernatorial 
cooks are Niueday cooks. In this naughty and theocratic world money 
is in estimation. And Ovid truly says, Dat census honores ; census 
amici tias : pauper ubique jacct.^’ 

The serious drawback of the University has been the appointment of 
men of narrow mind and indifferent intellectuality who have taken thoii- 
degrees by memorising. Men with broader outlook and experience of 
European systems should be introduced into the Senate to place their 
knowledge in the service of the University. They will be able to put their 
case aldy and clearly. They will explain what is implied in the term, 
higher education. Every University man should be a missionary in tiie 
cause of social, economical and political matters, and that he should assimi- 
late and make a part of his mental structure what he has learnt in the 
University. That is the true education; Learning by heart and speaking 
by rote is merely a feat of memory. It leaves no impression, as water does 
not wet the duck’s back. This dispute has raised a contemptuous laugh 
among people outside of the University and the Government. Let there l)e 
truce and no more of the unpleasant exhibition of childishness and temper. 
The fossils and the half-fossils should be taken back to Sawaruck and put 
into the earth where they ought to be. The University must be prepervuil 
and must remain autonomous . — The Halionalietic Review^ January 
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CALCUITA UNIVERSITY 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
I. ANCIENT INDIA 

1. CULTURE AND SOCIAL OltGANlSATlON 

KS. A. 

*Rigvcdic India, by Abinashcbandra Das, M.A., Pli.D. ... 7 s 

Culture and Kiiltnr Race Origins or the Past Unveiled, by 11. 

Bruce Hannah, Bar-at-Law ... ... ... !•) 

*Carmi(;haol Lectures, 1918 (Ancient Indian History, B.(’. 6.50 to 

825), by Prof. 1). R. Rhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., K.A.S.B. ... 2 U 

*Ancient Indian Nuiiiisinatics (Carmichael Lectures, 1921), by 

Prof. I). R. Bliandarkar, jM.A., I’h.l)., P.A.S.R. ... ... S 

The Evolution of Indian Polity, by II. Shama Sastri, B.A., 

Ph.D. ... ... ^ ... ... ... 6 0 

*The Ajivikas — I, by B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Litt. ... 1 0 

Social Organisation in Noi-th-East India in Buddha's time, by 
Richard Pick (translated by Sisirkiimar Maitra, M.A., 

Ph.D.) ... ... ... ... ... 7 8 

Sources of Law and Society in Ancient India, by Nareschandra 

Sen, M.A., D.L. ... ... ... ... I 8 

Ancient Romic Chronology by II. Bruce Hannah, Bar-al-Law ... 1 8 

2. UK1.IGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. S. Yamakami ... 15 ^ 

Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy, by 

D. M. Barua, M.A., D.Litt. ... ... ^ ^ 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of Indian Buddhism, hy 

Ryukan Kimura ... ... ... ••• ^ ® 

*The History of Prc-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by B. M. 

Barua, M.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... ••• ' ^ 

Prakrit Dhammapada — hy B. M. Barua M.A., D.Litt., and S. N. 

Mitra, M.A. 

Studies in Vedantism {Premc/iand Itoychand StndeuUhip^ 1901), by 
Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya ... ... "* ^ 

* Text Book. 
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tJNlVKliSlTY PUBLICATIONS 


Rs. A. 

Tbe Study of Patanjali {GriJJllh Memorial Prize^X^lb)^ by S. 

N. Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... 4 8 

Jlvatman iu the Brahma Sutras^ by Abhay Kumar Guha^ 

M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... ... 8 12 

^Early History of the Vaishnava Sect^ by Hemchaudra Roy 

Choiidhuri, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... 2 0 

A Short History of the Mcdiseval School of Indian Logic {Griffith 
Memorial Prize^ 1907)^ by Mahamahopadhyfiya Satischandra 
Vidyabhushau^ M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... 7 8 

3. ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 

*Kigveda Hymns ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Maim Smfiti, Edited by MahamahopSdhySya Ganganath Jha, 

.M..A., D.Litt., C.I.E., Vol. I, Part 1 ... ... 6 0 

Ditto ... „ 1, „ 2 ... ... 6 0 

Ditto ... yt II, „ 1 ... ... 6 0 

Ditto ... „ 11, „ 2 ... ... 6 0 

^Inscriptions of ASoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A , Ph.D., 

and S. N. Majunidar, M.A. ... ... ... 3 0 

Blicia Saihhitft ... ... ... ... 9 0 

II. HISTORY 

1. INDIA (mkDI.EVAL AND MODEllX) 

*Siva Chhatrapati, by' Prof. Siirendraiiath Sen, M.A., Ph.D. ... 3 8 

^Bengal in the IGth Century, by' J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. 

(Oxon.) ... ... ... ... ... 2'0 

*Iiidi!i in the 17th Century, by J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. (Oxon.) ... 2 8 

^Documents and Extracts Illustrative of the British Period of 

Indian History ... ... ... ... 4 0 

^England’s Work in India ... ... ... ... 18 

^karate Ingraj (Beng. Edn.) ... ... ... 10 

Do. (Debnagri Edn.) ... ... ... 1 0 

2. ISLAM 

*A History of Islamic People, by' S. Khuda Rukhsh, M. A., Bar-at-Law 4 0 
*I lie Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Khuda Bukhsh, M. A., Bar-at-Law 6 0 

III. LAW 

Aspects of Strikes {Onaulhnanfh Deb Priee^ 1919), by Probodh- 

chandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. ... ... ••• ® ^ 
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Effect of War on Contracts {Onanihnauth I)eh Prize^ 1017), by 
Prafullachandra Ghosh, M.A., B.L. ... 

Tradingp with the Enemy {Onanthiauih Deb Prize, 1918), by A. (\ 
Gupta, M.A., H.L. 

Position of Woman in Hindu Law, by Dwarkaiiatb Mitra, 
M.A., D.L. ... 

The Theory of Adoption {Jogetulrachandra (Jkome Prize, 1909), by 
Pandit Durvasula Sri ram Sastri 
Occupancy Right, by Radharainan Mooki rjee, M.A., R.L. 


Supplementary (.-ases on Hindu Tjaw, Part 1 
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II 

II 

Mahomedan Law ... 
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II 

II 

Land Tenures and Proscription 
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II 
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If 

II 

Real ProjHjrty ... 
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II 

II 
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II 
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If 

Limitation 

II 

II 

Law of Contracts and Torts ... 


IV. ECONOMICS, BTC. 

Factory Legislation in India, by J. C. Kydd, M.A. 
Emulations of Jail Labour, etc. 

History of Police Organization in India 

* Test Book. 
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^Kconomio Causes of Famines in India {Beereswar Milter Medals 
1905), by Satischandra Ray, M.A. ... 

Self- Grover ument and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, 
R.E. (Retd.) ... ... ... Board ... 

Do. do. ... ... ... Cloth ... 

Non-('o-operation and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, 
R.E. (Retd.) 

Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction, by ('apt. J. 
W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) 

^Ai^rieultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, by Satis- 
ehandra Ray, M.A. 

^Land Revenue Administration in India, by Satischandra Ray, 
M.A. 


V. PHILOSOPHY 

Philo.'iophical Currents of Pieseiit Day, by Stein (translated 
by Sisirkuinar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D.) Vol. 1 
Ditto ... ... 1 } H 

Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Iliralal Haidar, M.A., 
Ph.D. ... ‘ ...‘ 


VI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

1. (iUAMMAHS, KTl'. 

*EIeniontary Sanskrit (j ram mar with Dhatukosha 

Do. do. (Bensjali ed.) ... 

^Balavatilro, or an Klementarv Pali (Grammar 
*A Ciranmiar of the Tibetan lian^uai;(*, by H. Bruce Hannah, 
lhir-at-La\v 

JSnirlisIi-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Donsamdup Kazi 
*lli*,;her Persian Uranimar, by Ll.-Co\. D. C. V'hiUolt, M.A,, Ph.D., 
F.A.S.B. 

^ 'abda-Sakti-prakaSika by Pandit J.a;>adis;\ Tarkrilankftm, Part I ... 
History of Beng;ali Lan^.<ai^c, bv Bijo\eliandra Majiiimbir, B.A., 
... ^ ... 

, *2. IIKNQAU 

History of the Bengali lianguago and Literature, by Rai Bahadur 
Hineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

Do- do. (for affiliated Inst it ut ions) 

* Text Book. 
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Bengali Ramayanas, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., 

■■■ ••• 7S 

^The Vaishnava Literature of Mediieval Bengal, by Rai Bahadur 

Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... 10 

^Chaitanya and His Companions, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 

Sen, B.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... ... I 8 

‘'^Bengali Prose Style, by Rai Bahadur Diiieshchandra Sen, 

B.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... ... 8 0 

'^Typical Selections from Old Bengali Language, Parts I & II, edi- 
ted by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Two Parts 12 0 
Do. do. (for affiliated Institutions) ... 8 0 

''^Folk Literature of Bengal, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 

B.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... .. 3 0 

'’^'Bengali Literature in the 19th Century {Premchand Hoychand 

SiudenUhip^ 1917), by S. K. De, M.A., D.Litt. ... ... ti 0 

*The Origin of Bengali Script {Jubilee Research Price^ 1913), 

by Uakhaldas Banerjce, M.A. ... ... ... 2 8 

Socrates (Vol. I), The Greek Race and Greek Civilisation, by 

Uajanikanta Gulia, !M.A. ... ... ... 5 0 

3. OTIIFR INDIAN VKKNACIILAUS 


*1.A. Persian Cours(3 

♦Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Bijoychandra 
Majumdar, B.A., B.L., Vol. I 

♦Selections from Hindi Liteniture, edited bv Lala Sitaram, B.A., 

Vol. I 

Ditto Vol. II 

4. CLASSICAL TF.XTS 

♦Matriculation Sanskrit Selection.^, I (Prose) 

* » >. II II (Poetry) 

♦I.A. Sanskrit Selections 

* „ Persian Course 

♦B.A. Honour Persian Course 

* If Pass !• •• ... 

♦M.A. Persian Course 
♦Matriculation Arabic Course 

♦I.A. Arabic Course 
♦B.A. Honour Arabic Course 

* „ Pass „ ,, I 

* TT 
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2 0 
2 8 
1 11 
2 S 

1 8 

2 0 
2 8 
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^Matriculation Course in Classical Tibetan ... ... 0 

^She-Kab-Dong-13u^ by Major W. L. Campbell^ C.I.E. ... 6 

5. KNGLISH TfiKTS, ETC. 

i^Selectioiis from the Bible, Part I ... ... ... 2 8 

♦Ditto „ II ... ... ... 1 0 

♦Ditto „ III ... ... ... 2 8 

♦Ditto „ IV ... ... ... 2 8 

^Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors, edited by Rev. J. C. Scrimgeour, 

M.A. ... ... ... ... ... I 4 

* 1^011 Jonson's Volpone or the Fox ... ... ... 1 0 

University Extension Lectures (1015-10) (First Series) ... 0 -2 

[Containing the fo/ towing lectnrpH Lg various ncholarn : 

1. Pursuit of Chomistry in BoiipMl--Sir I*. C. Hay 

■J. An Eijfhti'omh CiMitury Mantiscript. -.T. N. Das (riiptn, 15. A. (Oxoii.) 

;j. (MnssiVal ainl Hoiiiantit’ in Kiil'IihIi Poetry of iho ISth Century — H. H. James 

■1. Art Spirit in K«*jitH’s Pcu-iry — Pruf. It. S. Kin^x 

,* 1 . l arp, lo - J. K. Han»Tj'*a, .M.A., B.L. 

li. Const motive Meals in Kilucatimi— K. K. lli^s 

7. Nationality (1- H) H. N. (Jilohrisf, M.A. 

s. AHtronoiny, .Anoiont ami Moiloru — I). X. .Mallik, ll..\., So.D. ... 

On the Poetry uf Maltliew Ariedd, Rol>ert Browning and 


Kabindranarli 'fagore, by A. (\ Aikal, M.A. ... ... < & 

*()thello the Jloor of Venice ... ... ... 2 0 

*.Mod»Tn Thoughts ... ... ... I 12 

*Ij;iliiri’.s Select Poi-nis ... ... ... ... 2 0 

*.Selecl Readings from Engli.^h History I ... ... 0 0 

♦Ditto 11 ... ... 0 10 

*Srleot Readings from English l*ro»e ... ... ... 18 

^Selections from \V. Irving ... ... ... 1 12 

^■Inti'rmediate Prose Selections ... ... ... 8 0 

^Intermediate Poetical Selections ... ... ... 8 S 

VII. AIATHKM.VTICS 

Matrices and Determinoids, I, by Prof. C. E. Ciillis, M.A., 

Wi.D. ... ... ... ... 8b. nett 

Matricea and Determinoids, 11, by l>rof. (\ E. Cullis, M.A., 

... . ... ... ...(>3*. nett 


(chapters on A](*ebrs (beiiif; the i irst Tliri'c Chapters of Matrices 
Determinoids, Vol. Ill) by Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A,, Ph.D. 

• Test Book. 
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Functions of Two Variables by A. R. Forsyth, P.R.S. 

Molecular Diffraction of Lig^ht by Prof. C. V. llaman, M.A., D.Sc. 
Analytical Geometry of Hyper Spaces, 1 {Premvhand Roychand 
Studentship, 1914), by Sureudramohan Gangopadiiyay, M.A. 
Do. do. do. II 

^Theory of Higher Plane (^irves, Part I, by Sii rend ram ohan 
Gaiigopadhyay, M.A. 

^Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Part II, by Surcndramohan 
Gangopadliyay, M.A. 

Paraniatric C^o-eflicient (GriJfifA Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syainadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.l). 

Vector Calculus {GriffUh Memorial Prize, 1917), by Diirgiiprasanna 
Bhattacliaryya, M.A. 

Solutions of Differential Ikpiations {Premchand Royrhand Student- 
ship, 1896), by J nansaran ( ’liak rabarti, M . .\ . 

Keoi])rocal Polars of Conic Sections [Premfhand Royehand Students 
ship, J9U0), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 

Vlir. SCIHXCK 

1. IMIY.SICS .\NI) CIIKMISTUY 
Progress of Physics, by A. Sehiister, D.Sc. 

Do. do. (for UegiNtered Graduates) ... 

Theoiy of Klectro- Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, .M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 

Do. do. (for Rej^istiMod Gra<luates) ... 

Optical Theorie.s, by D. N. Mallik, 1>..\., Se.D. 

The Principle of Relativity, by Pruf. M. N. Saha, D.^c., and S. N. 
Ro.se, M.So. (with an Historical Introduction by P. (\ 

Mahalanobis) 

Organic Thco-coinpaumls, by .Sir P. (\ Ray, Kt.,(M.H., D.Sc., Pli.D. 

2. .MKOICINK A .NO srUfilUlV 

Chemistry and Toxicology of XeriiiTn Odoriiin {Go.tfs Memorial 
Prize, 1901), by Rai Chiiiiilal Rasii Bahadur, M.B., F.G.S. ... 
Terrninalia Arjuna {Goats Mnnnrial Prize, 1 90S), by Lalrnohaii 
Ghosal, L.M.S. 

Diabetes, by Indiimadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. 

Studies on Hicmolysis (1st Kd.), by IJ. N. Rrahinachari, M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D. 

Ditto (2nd Kd.) 

* Text Book. 
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Snrjjical Instruments of the Hindus, Parts I and II, by Rs. a. 
Girindranath Miikhopadhyay, M.A., M.O. ((jlriflitli Momorial 
prize, 1909) ... ... ... ... ^ 9 q 

For Members of the Senate and Syndieatc? ... ... q 

AN11 IR()I*OL(j( 1Y 

First Outlines of a Sysli'matie Aiithropoln^ry of Asia, by V. 
(liuffrida Kii^^j^eri (translated from Italian bv Ifaraiudiandra 
Cliakladar, M.A.) ... ... "... ... ] q 


IX. MISOELLAXEOrs 

Journal of tlie De.partmont of Let tins. 

Ki‘^ht Vobnnes published, each Vol. 

Journal of the Department of Science, 1919, Vo*. 1 

■I 71 >1 ^ Ol. 1 I 

,, ,, „ \ r»I. Ill 

Convocation Addresses, Part 1, lSriS-lS79'^ 

„ „ Part 11, ISRO-IV.I^ 

„ Part III, I 

M „ Part IV, lOOr.llfllJ 

University Calendar, for the \ears 19:10 and 19 M 
„ „ Part II, Vol. I, 1918-19 

7 , „ o M II, 191S-19 

o Part III, l 9 JS — Utiestioiis ... 

„ .. Part III, 191 9- - Qne.^tion.'S 

University Herniations 
Sir Asutosh Mookcr.jee Silver Jubilee t 'oinineinoratioii (bein 
essays contributed bv bis nclinirers and fiiends) -- 

^ 1 ) 1 . I. Arts and Eeiters 
Vol. II, SeieiHT 


Vol. Ill, Parti ^ 
o M „ - V Ori 
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Orientalia ... 
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Calcutta Review, New Series, Kstnii lished 1844; Third series, lSI‘2l Annual 
Subscription for I»-21. 11122 ... ... ... 7 0 

Annual Siilwcription ... ... ... ... 12 0 

llor Schools, Culle|;es and students ... ... 8 8 

voliiJ^IV ^ Sow Berio* lioiran in Oct. 1021. Vol. II in Jnn., volume III in .^uril nnil 

„,,l *“ 11122. It ia iiitpndiMl ilmt onvlt voiiimi' should ooiisiat of throe nmnl'cr* 
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HIMANI ““ 

Ideal Indian Toilet Snopi/! 

TIkj only clre^sin^ that can «ave your Fkin and complexion from the 
bites of the dreary winter. That is made to keep it white, clean, cuol 
and comfortable, that is de8tin«*d to bo your daily Toilet companion. 

■ol« AffMltS— 

Sharma, Banerji & Co., 

iBoo. Stranfl Hoady Calcutta. 
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A FORM OF BEAUTY ' 

{From thp Persirni of Sdfli) 

How ofton wakes before my eye 
In youth’s first prime that clay of Ifiiss ! 

When, as entranced, my eyes tliey fell 
Upon a form of loveliness I 

Autnmn wind was hot and burning — 

I was weary, sunk in grief, — 

Autumn sun was red and piercing, — 

Faint I sat and asked relief. 

From the shady portico 
Issued forth a form of beauty 

O ! the voice of Eloquence 

Hescribeth not such mdiant beauty ! 

Seemed from gloomy shades of night 
Issuing fresh and dawning brightness ! 

Seemed the stream of life and light 
Issuing from the realms of darkness - ! 

Tliw is Olio off tho unpublishod pooiiio of tlio Into Mr, ttonionh Chuuilm Putt. 

I ho Mohmoiiiodiiiis boKovo tliot tlio alrooni of life iasuoa from niomitaiiiM of iliirkiioss. 
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Bearing in her snowy arms 
Gap of ice and filtered water, 

Bearing with a modest grace 
. Juice of grape and sprinkled sugar. 

Fram the drink a fragrance issued, — 
flight be of the rose distilled. 

From the blossom of her cheeks. 

Might l)e some sweet drops instilled ! 

Thirst of lips was soon allayed, 

Freshening strength I soon did gather 

Thirst of heart the maiden waked 
Streams of rivers cannot smother ! 

Happy youth, whose eye each morning 
Opes upon a fjice so lovely ! 

Happy youth, whoso night’s last glances 
Close upon a face so lovely ! 

Intoxication from the ml wine 
Ceases w’hen night fades away, 

Intoxication w’ith such beautv 
Ceases not till Judgmcnt<day ! 


[mak. 
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Foru BRItlSU TBtMKEKS ON TllB STATE — IV iSu 


FOUR BRITISH THINKERS ON THE STATE— IV 

('») 

1’jtOFE.SSUK HoUUOUKK ON THE IDEALISTIC ThEOUY 
OF THE State. 

One of the ablest attacks on the Hegelian theory of the 
stale is contained in Professor L. T. llobhouse’s Jfetaphi/aical 
Theory of the State. He is unsparing in his condemnation of 
Hegel and Hosanquet, hut Green is gently let off and is even 
appreciated. The (‘ause of this differential treatment is not 
apparent. In principle, there is not much difference between 
(ireen and Dr. Hosaiupiet. Being the first to introduce into 
indiridualistic Eiiiiland the political ideas of Plato, Aristotle 
and lleg(?l. Green ueccsssirily displays, as Dr. Bosanquet 
puts it, “scrupulous caution in estimating the value of the 
.state to its niemher.s,” hut he is not one whit le.ss emphatic 
than Dr. Bo.sanquct in proclaiming tiiat. an individual can live 
the life of a moral being only as a member of some state. 
Perhaps Green’s radicalism in practical politics and his 
fervent faith in democracy ntake Professor Hohhousc 
indulgent to him. His attack on Hegel is not the outcome 
merely of a scholar's meditations in his study but of the 
desire of an ardent patriot, precluded by the disiibilities of 
middle age from volunteering for active service in the war, to 
do .something for making the world safe for democracy. One 
line morning, during the war. Professor Ilobhouse sat in a 
garden annotating Hegel's theory of freedom w’hen a German 
'dr raid took place. This was to him an eye opener. In 
the bombing of I/mdon 1 had just witnessed the visible and 
tangible outcome of a false and wicked doctrine, the founda- 
tions of which lay, as I Iwlieve, in the book liefore me.” 
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All that he had witnessed, he bad no doubt, “ lay implicit in 
the Hegelian theory of the God>state.” Inspired by tliis 
belief, it is no wonder that Professor lEobhouse tights with the 
zeal of a crusader. But to less gifted men, the connection 
between Hegel’s Philosophy of Right and the war is by no 
means obvious. 'AVlnit is the head and front of Hegel’s offending ? 
Is it the teaching that the individual cannot be a moral bcin^ 
without subordinating himself to the social whole ? Does tin* 
spirit of self-sacrifice endanger the peace of the world and thi> 
insistence on one’s right to do what one ]>leases, provided (hat 
the same right of others is not infringed, bring about the 
millenium ? It is true tliat in Hegel’s eyes the state, is tin; 
earthly god ; but he has nowhere s<iid that the earthly god 
is the only (iod. On the contrary, the burden of his teaehinu 
is that the human soul can find final satisfaction and rest only 
in the Absolute Spirit. Al)ove and Iw^yond the earthly god 
is the heavenly Gwl. The state, with all its majesty ano 
power, is only a subordinated element of the whole and not 
the ultimate Iteality. The fall of Gernmny is due not to the 
teaching of Hegel but to its forgetfulness of that teaching, to 
its failure to recogni.se anything higher than the stati*. No 
country, in racent times, has repudiated Hegel’s philosophy 
more than Germany. The Insetting sin of the whole world 
to-day is the same, viz., forgetfulness of the eternal verities. 
It is deaf to the messiige of Hegel, raiterated in endless ways, 
that “God is present, omnipresent, and exists as spirit 
in all spirits. Gcd is a living God who is acting and 
working.” “ Then ail the old things were true.” “ This,” says 
I)r. Bosauquet, “is the overwhelming impression which 
the events of the last five yeara (written in 1919) have 
left upon my mind • • It «f, then, only spiritual goods that 
i.s real and stable, earthly and mutenal aims oro delnsito 
and dangerous, and the root of strife • • An immense falffic 
of civilisation, with its pride and policy mainly directed ur-«” 
material prosperity, invited, according to all that our teachci.'* 
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have told US, disaster proportional to its magnitude ” {Vn-face 
lo Vhiloaophical Theon/ of the Slate, 8rd ed., XfjV). 

Professor Holihouse denies that there is any such thing as 
tlio general will or that the state is the embodiment of it. Hut 
ho is most explicit in declaring that society i.s not an aggregate 
of individuals. “ Every n.ssociatioii of men,” we are told, “ is 
legitimately regarded as an entity possessing certain charac* 
loristics of its own, characteristics which do not belong to the 
individuals apart from their membership of that association ” 
{.UelttphffHical Theonj of the Slate, p. 27). “The life of a whole 
is more than that of its ])arls. * * The body is something 

other than the cells whieh eomjmse it, for this simple reason 
among other’s that the cells die when separated from the body 
and therefore rapidly cense to be that which they at pre.sent 
arc.” Even so, arc individuals unreal in separation from the 
social whole whose memlmrs they are. After this, one 
naturally expects an exposition and defence of the idea of 
organic unitv. Hut no. Instead of this, there comes the 
announcement that the distinction between the self and others 
is irremovable. “The self is a continuous identity united by 
strands of private memory and expectation, comprising 
elements of feelings, emotion and bodily sens<ition which are 
its absolute exclusive jwoperty. No such continuity unites 
distinct .selves, lunvever alike, or however united in their objects. 
So at least it seems to those whom Dr. Hosampiet dismisses 
with contempt as “theorists of the first look.” For them 
human individuality is and remains something ultimate. “ Tlie 
•lillerence between self and another is as plain as the ditference 
bitween black and Avhite and if a man does not see it, there is 
nothing plainer to appeal to.” How the ultiinateness of 
human individuality is consistent with its being to society 
what a cell is to the body, J-'rofessor IIobhou.se does not 
^‘xplain. His idea apptirently is that the only alternative to 
individualistic theories is to set up “ the state as a greater 
l)eing, a spirit, a siiper>personal entity, in which individuals 
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with their private consciences or claims of right, their happi. 
ness or their misery, are merely subordinate elements.” (/ft/rf, 
p. 27.) And he proceeds to accuse Dr. Bosanquet of advocat- 
ing such a theory. The individual, we are informed, “is 
<al)sorbed in the organised political society, the state of which 
he is a inoinber.” Of the organised whole, he is regarded as 
“ a kind of transitory phase.” All this, however, is sheer 
misunderstanding. Dr. Bosanquet has nowhere said that tiie 
general will is something over and above the particular wills 
of individuals in which they arc lost. B'hat he maititains is 
that the wills of the individuals, in so far as they make the 
common good their end, is the general will. “It is in the 
difference which contributes to the whole that the .self feels 
itself at home ainl possc.sses its individuality.” “ The .social 
whole [is] of the nature of a continuous or sclf-itlentical being 
pervading a system of dilVerences and realised only in them.'' 
In interpreting society, Dr. Bosanquet, in .short, makes nse of 
the idea of organic unity with which Professor Ilobhou.si*, in 
spite of his body and cell analogy, is, strangely enough, never in 
close quarter.s. Because society is )iot other than the indivi- 
duals, it does not follow that if is only a sum of them. It is 
possible to think of it as a unity realis«*d in the plnraliiy of 
the minds and wills of it.s members. 

In support of his contention that “ the dilTerencc between 
self and another is as plain as the dill’evence between black 
and white,” l*r»)fe.s.sor Ilobhouse refers to the fact that the inner 
experiences of men, their sen.sations, feelings and desires arc 
absolutely private to them and are incapable of lieing shared. 
The outer world which is experienced is, no doubt, the .«anie, 
but my experiencing of it is unique and is only mine and 
cannot be identified with youi’s. The object is one, bid the 
centres of perception, thought, feeling and Avill related fo 
object are many. That the inner life of one man is his oiilj 
and cannot be the same as that of another man is indispulable. 
but the inner cannot be divorced from the outer and * 
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identity ot the outer world, upon which difTerent selves are 
based, furnishes an essential element oE the bond of union 
between them. The subject and the object are opposed mani- 
festations of a principle of unity that underlies them. Differ- 
ent selves, differently experiencing a common world, arc there- 
fore necessarily embraced within this conende; principle of 
unity. Until this fiindninental point of idealistic philosophy 
is disposed of, the way to pluralism is effectively barred. It 
is no use pointing to the diversities of inner experience. The 
idealist has never denied them. 11 is contention has always 
been that in and through them a universal principle is realised. 
No universal, no individual. The true core ot individuality is 
not any element of isolation but the uniciue focalisatioii of the 
.same world in each centre of experience. Profes.sor Hobhouse 
is not unaware of the ground on which the idealist takes his 
stand. He alludes to the doctrine of the conende universal 
but says that it is triu? only of the system of thought which is 
not identical with the system of reality. Immediately after, 
remembering perhaps the doctrine of the iibmtily of thought 
and being, he makes the admission that ‘’reality itself is not 
tinallv intelligible until we take the relation between it and 
thought into account by a further and more comprehensive 
(bought.” {Ihhl, p. o.'t.) The idealist does not contend for 
anything ver\ different from this, llis point is not that the 
process of thinking is identical with the object thought of, 
but that the duality of thought and its (diject pre.suppo.se8 a 
“more comprehensive thought” of which they arc factors. 
Onc(! this principle is grasped, there is no escape from the 
conclusion that different centres of experience constitute a 
plurality in which an ideal and ultimate unity is manifested. 

The system ot law, which may be said to be the frame- 
work of the stale, is, says Professor Hobhouse, “ not the product 
of one will * • |t is rather the product of innumerable wills, 
acting sometimes in concert, sometimes in opposition to one 
another, and through their conflicts and combinations issuing 
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ia a more or less orderly system ” (ibid, p. f!l). “ The actu;il 

institutions of society,” we are told, ” are not the imperfect 
expression of a real will, which is essentially good and harnio. 
nious, but the result into which the lievor-ceasing clash n[ 
wills has settled down with some degree of permanenov ” 
(ibid, p. 80). The question is not whether laws and institii- 
tions have emanated from the mind of a single lawgiver 
framing them with foresight, but whether a common purpose, 
a generally accepted scheme of life, only vaguely apprehendert 
by the bulk of men, runs through the particular wills of indi- 
viduals. Is there or is there not a common platform on which 
the members of a community, in spite of their discords, c;i» 
all stand ? Is this common purpose the result or the cx)udi- 
tion of the “ never-ceasing clash of wills ” ? Out of conflicliii" 
wills, not held together by some common ideal, social order 
can no more be evolved than can an orderly universe arise out 
of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. That there is such a 
thing as the inner spirit of a people, Professor Ilobhoiise will 
perhaps not deny. But this inner spirit, this ethas, is not an 
abstraction. Neither does it floiit in the air. It is incorpo- 
rated in the laws, customs, usai'cs and institutions o!' thi; 
people. Now, conceive of the outer laws and institutions as 
sushiined and vitalised by the inner spirit and the inner spirit 
as externalised in the laws and institutions, think of them 
together ns inseparable correlatives and you get the concrete 
whole which, regarded as exercising supremo authority over 
its meml)ers, is the state. It is not to he confused with an im- 
provised association of men for the furtheranco of some 
particular purpose. There may be any number of such special 
groups or associations, but there must be a supreme control- 
ling power over them all. Life can go on because a harmony w 
maintained l)otween these groups and without the state within 
which these groups are comprised, such a harmony cannot 
be maintained. Professor Ilobhouse seems at times to niulci- 
stand by the state the Government or the state-oi^anisation 
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for the inaiutenauce o£ law and order. So understood, it 
is, of course, ridiculous to say that the state is the cmlioditnent 
of the general will. But thinkers like ILegel and Bosanquet 
mean by it the organised whole, the substantive reality on 
which our lives are founded and not simply the government. 

One reason, perhaps the chief reason, of Profe.ssor 
llobhouse’s hostility to the idealistic theory of the stiitc is his 
])elief that it encourages thc^ndency to resist all proposals to 
reform and reconstruct society. Tf what is real i.s rational, 
all (hat we have got to do, it would seem, is to sing hosanna 
to the existing order of things. No man need make any 
elTort to improve anything, for there is nothing to be improved. 

“ His business is not to endeavour to remodel society but 
to think how wonderfully good and rational is the social 
life that he knows, with its pharisees and publicans, its 
giiiplaces, its millions of young men led out to the 
slaughter, and he is to give thanks daily that be is a rational 
being and not merely as tlie brutes that perish *’ />. 81 ). 

Hut is the ideal a thing always to ho realised and never 
ael ually realised, only to be pursued but never attained r If 
existing social and political arrangements are wholly devoid of 
reason, what guarantee is there that reason can ever be etfective 
in the organisation of life ? The truth is that the very 
distinetion of what is and what ought to be is made possible by 
an all-inclusive rational order of which the present growing out 
of the past and leading to the future is only a phase. If by 
the real you inoiin only w hat is here and now, then, of course, 
fis a mere .section of (he whole it is not completely rational ; 
hut if by it you mean tbe eternal «)rder within which the 
distinction of past, present and future falls, then to question 
ds rationa^ty is absurd. The present social institutions are 
found wanting only in the light of the ideal which the working 
of these very institutions has been the means of aw akening. It 
lauiiot, therefore, be scjiamted from the actual and is the actual 
'R a more i)ertect form, Social order and social progress are 
3 
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interdependent. The activities of the individual which renlltj 
contribute to social order also contribute to social progress. 
True conservatism is not possible without the lil)eral reforminif 
spirit. It is only in exceptional circumstances that active 
rebellion against society becomes a painful necessity. If a 
society is progressive, if it undergoes necessary reforms, slowly 
perhaps but surely, then any mcmlier of it who impatiently 
defies its authority and disregards its laws merely l)ecnusH 
they do not at once conform to what he thinks is the ided, 
is, most assuredly, a bad man. On the other hand, to rebel 
against a fossilised society gorerned by laws as unehangoablo 
as the laws of the Hledes and Persians inav 1)e the only war 

* » Ir 

open to the good man to be faithful to the requirements of 
the higher life. The rebel may sometimes be a benefactor to 
his country, but, as often as not, he is only a turbulent egotist 
passing for a patriot or an idealist. True patriotism is not 
the readiness to do something exceptional. It is, as Dr. 
Bosanquet puts it, “ the everyday habit of looking on the 
commonwealth as our substantive purpose and the foundation 
of our lives.” 

If the common social mind or the general will i-nly a 
figment of the Hegelian phiio.sophcr’s imagination, if tbe 
distinction between self and others is fundamental and 
irreducible, how is self-government possible ? To this 
question, Professor llobliouse gives no an.swcr. Unless it bo 
true that from the point of view of tbe state the distinction 
between .selves is transcended and that in Iwiiig guided by tbo 
laws and institutions under which I live, I am only fidlillin.g 
the necessary conditions of my own self-realisation, tbo 
authority imposed upon me must bo alien authority, oven if 
I happen to bo in entire agreement with those who impose 
that authority. I am obeying iheir will not mine. Majority 
rule is not my rule, no matter whether those who form the 
majority be my kith and kin or not. Only on the Uegelian 
principle that the state "is the objective spirit and that 
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[the individual] has his truth and existence and ethical 
status only in being a member of it,” does self-government 
become intelligible. The general will, which is my own 
substantive will, being embodied in the institutions, the 
civil and political organisation of the community to which 
I belong, T, in submitting to them, am not determined by 
what is foreign to me but by something which, in the words 
of John Caird, “ are more truly nio than my private self.” 
It is idle to attempt to create a prejudice against Hegel’s 
theory by constantly repeating that he reduces the individual 
to nullity. He does nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
he insists, in the strongest possible terms, on the importance 
of the individual. “ The modern state,” he writes, “ has 
enormous strength and depth, in that it allows the principle 
of subjectivity to complete itself to an independent extreme 
of personal particularity, and yet at the same time brings it 
hack into the substantive unity and thus preserves parti- 
cularity in the principle of the state * * It insists that the 
interests of the family and civic community shall link them- 
selves to the .state, and vet is aware that the universal pur- 
pose can make no advance without the private knowledge and 
will of a particularity which must adhere to its right. The 
univer.sal mu.st be actively furthered, but, on the other side, 
subjectivity must be wholly and vitally developed. Only 
wluni both elements are present in f»)rce is the state to be 
U'gardcd ius articulate and truly organised” (Philosophif of 
Jh/de’n Tr., p. 31})). AVhat llegel opposes is license, 
not, lilierty, the freedom of the individual to do what he is 
inclined to do, limited only by the like freedom of others, not 
his freedom to exercise all his powers for the furtherance of a 
common good. 

What Professor Hobhouse offers us is not the bread of 
self-government but only a stone. Ho seems to suppose that 
political freedom is attained if a man is allowed to express his 
views and to influence the policy of his country. “ The claim 
nf the free individual is not the impossible one that the common 
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decision should coincide with his own, hut that his deoisioii 
should he heard and taken into account. He claims his 
part in the common councils, he takes his share of respon. 
sibility. In so far as ho makes this claim eitective ])(> 
contributes to the common decision even though in a parli. 
cular case it goes against him. He is free, not because thr> 
social will is his own, but because he has as much scope for 
expression as any one man can have, if all are to have it nnrl 
yet live and act together” (Jletapki/ftieal Theory of the Stole, 
p. 61). Is that all ? Is the more freedom to take pari in 
discussions of public questions enough to satisfy my desire for 
self-government ? The value of such freedom is precious 
little. The vote which a man records at an election docs not 
materially affect the result. For his having the vote no 
one is better or worse. Unless he is a Gladstone or a 
Disraeli, a. Joseph Chamberlain or a Lloyd George, his inflm^neo 
in shaping the policy of his country is negligible. 'I'he 
average citizen knows this quite w’ell. As Hegel .says, “ there 
is necessarily little de.sire to vole, because one vote has so 
slight an influence. Kven when those wdio are entitled to vote 
arc told how' extremely valuable their privilege is, they do not 
vote. Hence occurs just the opposite of what is sought. The 
selection passes into the hands of a few, a single party, or a 
special accidental interest.” The essential thing in sell- 
government is not that I have a hand in making the laws by 
which I am governed, but that they arc reasonable and, 
therefore, helpful to me in enabling me to fill a position 
for which I am fit and thereby to contribute to the (•ominou 
good. The demand that all should have a share in I he 
business of the state involves the assumption that every one 
understands this business. This assumption, Hegel tndy 
says, ” is as absurd as it, despite its absurdity, is widespread. 
Self-government does not depend on the satisfaction of thi> 
demand. What it really means is the control of the pariioid-i'' 
self by the social universal expressed in the organisation of 
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the state. To ignore the deeper unity underlying the 
(liiterence of selves is to make self-government an enigma. 
Kven when the common decision coincides with my own, 1 do 
not enjoy self-government for this reason alone. The common 
decision agrees with but is not my decision and in lieing 
guided by it I am certainly not ««//'-determined. 

Professor Hobhouse hikes Br. Bosanquet to task for saying 
ihnt as yet Humanity as a single organised entity does not 
exist. This, ho thinks, is tantamount to hostility to all 
projects of world-federation or a league of nations. But to 
affirm that, as matters stand to-day, there is no super-state to 


which the various states of the world are related as families 
and other groups of men within a state are related to it is 
not to say that such an organisation cannot come into being 
in the future. It all depends upon the possibility of the 
whole human race being able to discover points of agreement 
more fundamental and more numerous than points of 
ditference. It may be a good thing to cherish a humanitarian 
ideal, but let us not cherish illusions. 1’he two dangers to be 
avoided are abstract cosmopolitanism and a narrow-minded 
nationalism. The would-be citizen of the world must 
nmiember that he has got to begin as a loyal citizen of a 
particular state and the ardent nationalist, on his part, must 
not forget that the true ideal is to regard his state as only a 
unit in a possible confederacy of nations. But nothing will 
be. gained bv a fanatical ailvociicv of a league of nations. 
It is wise to recognise that no cttectivj* federation of the 
World is possible, in the absence of something approaching a 
common view of life. “ A partial agreement for certain 
purposes ” is not suQicicut. A few strong, cfUcient and highly 
organised empires maintaining the conditions of a good life 
and giving full scope to science, art, religion and philosophy 


•ue more likely to come together in an elective league than 
a large number of petty, unstable and discordant states. 


lIlRALAL UaLDAR 
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ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE INDIAN RICE 
EXPORT TRADE 
I. 

PltEAMIlLB. 

T]ie food problem of India is gro^vin" so acute day by day 
that no word of apology is needed to discuss the propriety 
of the existing export trade in rice. It cannot bo gainsaid 
that it is one of the factors responsible for the inflation of the 
pi-ice of that important commodity which constitutes the 
staple food crop of a majority of the population. Speaking at 
the Agricultural Conferencit at Poona in Octolier, 1905), Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke, the then Governor of Bomkay .sjiid : 

“The provision of an adequate food supply is a primary 
condition of the existence of mankind, and the gnjat growth 
of population which has accompanied British rule, and wliicli 
is still proceeding, entails morn and mort; demands upon the 
land. "Whether the prevailing high prices are due to a grow- 
ing disproportion between the population an<l the proiluc'ion 
of foodstuffs, or whether they arise from other causes, ilu* 
fact remains that the 5100 millions of people in India mii.'<t Im 
fed, that the food supply will have to be increased as the years 
go on and that .a point may bf? reached at which the growth 
of other .staples will have to he checked unless the production 
of the nece.ssjiries of lift! can he incnvised.” 

nice is eaten by the Bimgalees, Assaine.se, Uriyas, Madrasis, 
Biharis, and even tins Mahratbis. Its use is extending to the 
other races of Indians well. lt.s cultivation occupies over /S) 
million acres, w'hile wheat which is the staple food crop for most 
of the remaining communities of India is cultivated in 510 millioo 
acres. More than one-third of all the cJiltivated lands i.s 
under rice and only one-ninth is under wheat. The? world 
production of ch'aned rice has lM!en calculated at 90 milhoii 
tons, and Mr. C. W. M. Cotton, I.C.S., in his “ Handbook of 
Commercial Information for India,” has taken India’s share 
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to be 40 per cent, of this grand figure. If it can be established 
that the total produce of rice is not sufficient to meet the total 
requirements of the people, it will certainly be considered 
suicidal for the people of India to allow any export to foreign 
countries under the lioad of rice. 

II. 

(Quantities of Hick keouirkd fou tue Kice-eating 
Population. 

It has to bo ascertained what is the total quantity of rice 
required for the rice-eating population of India in order to 
luaintain them in health and strength. Tor this purpose the 
scales of food proscribed in the Famine Codes of Bengal, 
Jtoinhay, Madras and the I’nited I’rovinces and in the Bengal 
Jail Code, may be taken to represent the lowest amount 
rcciuired per day to maintain an ordinary man in proper 
health. As these scales are .somewhat diiVerent I have assumed 
ail average standard for the convenience of this discussion. 
The table below shows the prescribed scales as well as the 
assumed average : — 


Air«'. 


of rifo lixed j 

j ]i«’r mail f*-** | 

tlip liiMiL'al. per iiinn por ! 

MiKlruN aiiil rnirt-il day in t1:o Hi-n;:al = 
riHivim*«‘s Faniim* Jail Coilo. ! 


Staiuliinl ndopted 
for pi'CHciiL 
discussion. 


to 1 year 
^ to H years 
■i to 5 vears 
to 10 years 
to 15 years 
to 50 years 
Male workei*s 
Male non-workers 
^omale workers 
emale non -workers 
Above 50 years 


O/.S. 

Ozs 

Ozs. 

to tlie 

t-i 

y/i 

<1 H J mother. 

S-2 1 

7 

S-2 

... 

8 

10-3 

• • • 

10 

15‘4 to 17’5 

ISo 

IS 

3r)0 

23-7 •) 

30 

22i’. 

IS-.) ) 

2rt-7 

ISal 

24 

18-5 

18-5/ 


... 

20 
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In fixing the standard in column 4 of the above table it 
has been assumed that a woman requires four-fifths and a 
child three-fifths of the food of an adult male. 

The provinces in which 99 per cent, of the rice produced 
in India is grown are nine in number, viz., Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Madras, the United Provinces, Central Provinces and 
Berar, Assam, Bombay, Sind and Coorg. Wheat and millets 
are also grown in some of these provinces and form the 8ta])Ie 
food of portions of the population. The relative importance 
of the various food crops in the different provinces may Iw 
gauged from the following statistics taken from the “ Esti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops in India, 1019- 
20 ” 


Aim in acres under 


Province. 

cultivated area 
in acres. 

Kice. 

WlicaL 

Millets. 

1 

2 ' 

' 3 

4 

1 

5 

Ucngnl 


2U/j:jH,( IXl 

116,(;(X) 

irj iiKi 

Bihnr and Orissa ... 

24,867,0(Xt 

] 5,253,000 

I,Mr>,C (?0 

1 


Madras 





United Provinces ... 

j 34,5(XJ,fXXI 

<>,939,000 

7,037, ( (HI 


Central Provinces ami Bcrnr ... 

! 23,722,arx> ^ 

G,762,aj0 

3, .32 1,000 I 

lli.lftHi 

Assam 

r>,733,fiixj ' 

1,I14,1XX) 

... 


Bombay ^ 

2!i,.327,tXX> , 

2,l75,0<i0 

l,84!>,OfX) 

‘.Ti.iHiC 

Sind 5 * 

l,10(VNN» 

587,00!) 


Coorg 

142.0(XI 

i 

83,000 ‘ 

i 




07.01. 'i.OiX) 

14,05.5,000 j 



It will appear that in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, 
Assam and Coorg rice is the principal crop. The population 
of those provinces may practically be considered to be mostly 
rice-eaters. In the other provinces where a fair proportion 
of staple crops other than rice is grown, it may not be faf 
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wide of the mark, for the purpose of the present discussion, 
to assume that the number of rice-eaters is equivalent to the 
proportion which tlie area under rice bears to the areas under 
Avheat and millets put together. On this assumption the 
proportion of rice-eaters to the total population may be con- 
sidered to five-eighths in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
two-thirds in Sind, half in Bombay and one-third in the United 
ProA'inces. The total requirements of rice may, therefore, in 
the absence of more accurate standards, be calculated on the 
1)asis of these assumptions. 

The population under diffeitent age groups in the nine 
rice provinces referred to already may be had from the Census 
Tables. With these figures of population and the standard 
ipiantitics of rice which persons of different ages have been 
assumed to consume, the total quantities of rice found by 
calculation to be required for consumption in India are 
sliewn in the table below : — 


A Iff. 

Population (n(‘<*oi'iiin;r to 
niisiiH of 11)1 n. 

Qiiniitity of riro 
rcM|iiirc(i ]>or hontl 
|>fr «iay. 

Quantity of rice 
rerjuired by tho 
whole population 
per day. 

I 

i 


4 

(1 t ■ 1 

1 

1 j 

( )/.H. 

■> 

foiia. 

1 

1 !0 ’J 

2.ri7i),7tu 


1 iHV 

- In :> 


s 

vil>l 

til 10 


U' 

r..72T 

111 l.'l 

I7,s:^7,aii 

is 


In to TiO 

malcH 

2 \ 

wv.oin 

a2.U‘i» 

A 1.1. VO .“n 

is.iii,r,7ri 


I. oil) 




Total per day— S.’l,3P8 tons. 


Total piM’ tong op 

.*10*41 mil lion tons. 

It will thus appear that the total quantity of rice 
required for the rice>eating population of India amounted to 
3014, million tons in 1011. It should now be estimated what 
3 
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quantity was required in the year 1920, which lias been adopt- 
ed as the basic period for the purpose of the present review. 
The period from 1911 to 1920 is the intercensal period. The 
calculation for the iutercens;il period is liased on the assump- 
tion that the same rate of increnso holds good as during the 
previous intercensal period. On this assumption the rate nf 
increase of population during 1891-1901 can be asccrtaineii 
from the equation, 2ni’0 = 221 ‘2 (1 + ')'®, ivhore r represents 
the annual rate of increase ]icr unit. The rate worhs out at 
0'4(53 per cent, per annum in X901-1911 and at 0‘ri35 per cent, 
per annum or say O'u per cent, in 1911-1920. Assuming that 
the rate of increase of population was uniform in all age- 
groups and e(iual to that of the increase of population as a 
whole, 0‘5 per cent, increase in population will cause a corres- 
ponding 0*5 per cent. increas(* in the (juantity of rice required 
by the rice-eating population. On this basis the ({uantity of 
rice required during the period suhscijuent to 1911 may he 
estimated as follows : — 


1911-12 

.MiIlioii.s of iniiH 

301.1, 

1912-13 

30*59 

1913-11, 

30*74 

191 1-15 

30*89 

1915-10 

31*04 

191«-17 

31*19 

1917-18 

31*31. 

1918-19 

31.'49 

1919-20 

31*04 


The quantity of rice required in 1920 for the consump- 
tion of the rice-eating population of India was Sl'iS-tmUlionniif 
tom. To this must l)e added the amount of seed required for 
the purpose of cultivation. Calculating at the rate of 25 lljs. 
of seed jjer acre, which is the average of 20 lbs. and 30 Hjs. 
recommended in Mr. N. G. Mukherji’s “Handbook « 
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Agriculture,” — the total amount of seed required for cultivating 
79 millions of acres of paddy land in 1920, must have been 
873 thousands of tons. The total quantity of rice required for 
use in India may, therefore, be estimated at 33‘ol millions of 
Ions approximately. 


III. 

The Hice Crop of India. 

Owing to the increase of population and the increasing 
demand of rice not only in India but in foreign countries as 
well, the area under paddy cultivation is gradually extending 
year after year. An idea of the extent to which both the 
cultivation of rice and the outturn thereof have increased can 
1)0 had from the following statement : — 



Years. 

ATora^fo a^Trasri*. 

in tons 


Millioiis. 

Millions. 


191)1.05 


fiOOO 

21-55 

I'JIKi.IIJ 



22-20 

imtio 


7o 25 

28-38 

iHKi.ao 



3202 

These 

figures clearly 

indicate that in .spite 

of increased 


cultivation the supply of rice has not kept pace with the 
demand, for the total quantity rciiuired for consumption in 
India has been estimated at 33'51 millions of tons, [t seems, 
therefore, that but for the relief which liunna rice gives to 
the people of India, the consjiquences \vi)uld have been dis- 
astrous. The cultivation of paddy may be extended further, 
hut it has to give w&y btiforo cotton and .jute which by reason 
of the high prices fetched by them arc more popular with the 
tenantry and have already covered a large area. At pre^^ent, 
however, in Bengal, the tendency to cultivate more jute is 
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showing signs of decline. This is partly due to the low prices 
of jute during the last few years, and the recognition of tho 
gpreater importance of a food crop. The area under jute need 
not be contracted, for it is necessary tlmt the cultivator should 
grow some subsidiary crops like jute which he ean sell and 
get money for paying his rent, purchasing his cloth and otlu^r 
necessary articles. The popular impression that the cultiva- 
tion of jute is abnormally increasing and thereby prejudicing 
the cultivation of paddy is not well-founded as the following 
figures for the area under jute since 1910 will show: — 


Vonr. 

Aurt's. 

1910 

2,937,800 

1911 

3,10(5,400 

1912 

2,970,500 

1913 

2,911,000 

1914 

3,358,700 

1915 

2,375,900 

1916 

2,702,700 

1917 

2,73(5,000 

1918 

2,500,400 

1919 

2,H21,(}00 

1920 

2,602,273 


The price of jute which w'as lls. lO-l.'i-O per bale of lOd 
lbs. in 1864, rose to lls. 33-7-2 in 1894 and to lls. SO in 1!>1 1. 
In 1916-18, the price ranged between lls. 47-8 and Its. .'>1. 
The circumstances of India arc peculiar. In spit«j of h(u‘ being 
recently accorded a rank among the most important industrial 
countries of the Avorld by the labour organisation of (he 
League of Nations, she is yet an agricultural country 
excellence. Industrialism ha.s not yet taken hold of hei. 
Most of the European countries as well as America an' pro* 
eminently industrial. 'I he food-crops grown by them an* no* 
sufiicient to meet their requirements. They naturall.' 
for supply elsewhere. India cannot, therefore, expect anj 
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supply of food from those countries. As the food-crops grown 
in India are not always oven barely suiflcient for the susten* 
mice of her own population, the question of their exportation 
cannot arise until the quantity required for home consump- 
tion is ascertained in the first instance, for it is only the 
surplus that can go out. Jute and cotton, however, should 
be grown as commercial crops for they are principally 
meant for export to industrial countries where they are 
linished into articles of merchandise to be sold in other 
countries. 

Similarly, the cultivated area for cotton, which is grown 
more or less in all the provinces of India, has not increased 
as the following ligures will sluiw : — 


Vciirs. 

1.910-1914 

1915-1910 

I92().l{>21 


23.204.000 

21.828.000 
21,01(5,000 


The price of cotton per candy of 7^4 lbs. was Ks. 295-12-10 
during the first of the periods referred to above, and lls. 
;iSO-l-7 during the early part of the second period. In 
1918 the price rose to lls. G53, and in 1919 it was Rs. 635, 
but in 1920 it fell to lls. 502-12-0. In spite of the propaganda 
for the cultivation of cotton there has not been any appre- 
ciable incresise in its production. 


IV’. 

Variations in the putces ov Hick. 

According to the well recognised principle of Politicjil 
J'iConomy the supply of rice being inadequate, the rise in 
it> price is inevitable. The following table shows the 
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extent of rise 
outturn : — 

since 1901 

as also the average acreage and 

Year. 

QiiiiU|iiciinial 
average acreage 

Yield in Avonigo annual il’ricc per niil. in 

tuna. export. jrupec in GuU uUa. 

1901-1906 

50,007,000 

21,550,000! 2,083,448 («)3/ 9 0 



(6)4/U 3 

1906-1910 

65,061,000j 

22,291,0001 1,864,695 14/9 8 

1911-1915 

70,252,000 

28,389,000! 2,358,819 '(a)5 t/G 




1916 


6 I- - 

1917 


5. 1 - 

1918 j. 1 

79,514,000 1 

32,025,000 1,035,280 'j 12, - 

1919 

i 

1 ! 

(5 ir. G 

1920 




If the prices be traced further backwards the proportion of 
rise becomes more marked. The way iu which these 
prices are being tolerated iu the present day, makes the stories 
of low prices prevailing in pre-British days almost ineredihk- 
It is said that during the time of Shaista Khan, who was tlw 
Viceroy of Bengal in the seventeenth century, the 
of rice having fallen to eight inaunds for the rupee, he 
one of the gates of the city of .Dacca closed and an inscription 
put thereon that the gate should be opened only by <be 
person during whase iidministration the price of rice " oidd 
again fall to that level. It i.H a matter of history that duiiiia 
the reign of Murshidkuli Khan the price again fell to that 
level, and the Deputy Governor, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, opeue 
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that gate with great cheer. We find in the “ Sixth Ueport ” 
submitted to the Farlin.mentary Committee that in 1782 
during the time of Warren Hastings the price of common rice 
ill Calcutta was 4 maunds 35 seers for the rupee. The 
average price of rice — 

in 18G1-6S was lls. 2-12-1 a maund, 
in 1889-93 was lls. 3-8-10 a maund, 
in 190t-08 was Rs. 4-14-3 a maund, 
in 1914-18 was Rs. 5-4-6 a maund, 

while in 1920 the price was Rs. 8-6-0 a maund. (Prices and 
Wages in India, 1922, p. 225.) 

Mr. K-. L. llatta in his “ Report on the Knquiry into the 
Rise of Prices in India,” Volume I, clas^silies the principal 
causes aifectiug the general price-level into the following 
broad heads : — 

(1) A shortiige in the supply of agricultural products 
and raw materials ; 

(2) All increase in the demand for these commodities; 

(8) An increase in the cost of production; 

(t) The development of railways and other communica- 
tions in India and the lowering of direct and 
indirect costs of transports in India itself and 
between Indian ports and foreign countries ; 

(5) An improvement in the general monetary and 
banking facilities and an increase in credit; and 

(0) An increase in the volume of the circulating 
medium. 

I would attribute the gradual rise in prices generally 
to the follow'ing causes : — 

(1) Commercial and industrial activity causing an 
enlargement of the market and improved facili- 
ties of conimuiiications ; 

(2) Periodical famuu's due to abnormal, physical and 
meteorological conditions ; 
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(3) Unrestricted export trade ; and 

(4) The inflation of currency. 

These causes have always been in operation since the 
assumption of sovereignty in India by the Crown. The year 
1860 which brought in an era of peace and security after the 
suppression of the Mutiny was conspicuous by an all-round 
rise in prices, and the rise in the price of rice was not 
exceptional. In 1860 prices further rose owing to the 
Orissa famine which extended to Bengal, Bihar, Madras and 
the eastern parts of the Central Provinces. There w,as a great 
expansion of the export triule in 1872-73 and in 187 1 there 
was scarcity in Bihar. 'Phe great famine of 1877-1878 which 
^fleeted Western India, >:ortheru India and Southern India 
caused some rise in prices. In ! 801-02 prolongetl drauglit 
caused distress in Madras, Bombay and Bihar. There were 
also large exports owing to tlie failure of crops in Kurope. 
The prices in India rose almost to famine levels. There wimv 
famines again in 1807 and 1000. 'I’lie vear niO.') saw another 
rapid rise in the prices of food-grains. In 1006 the crops in 
Bengal were damaged by floods, anfl the ris(5 in prices w;is 
accentuated thereby. In 1909 there was a phenomenal riec 
crop in the whole of Bengal, and there was a temporai\\ fall, 
but the price rase again owing to a strong demand from 
China. In 1011 the unfavourable monsoon and the strong 
demand for export again raised the prices. In 191 .5 serious 
floods in Assiim and parts of Bengal wore responsible for 
increa.sod pric(.‘s. In 1918 tho deftictive rainfall almost 
throughout tho country affected tlie autumn and spring crops. 
In 1920 the high prices were <liie to a smaller yield of crop 
cau-sed by defective rainfall. 

The spirit of commercial enterprise which the Britishers 
brought to this country and tho administrative dilUmdtws 
which the English conquerors experienced for want of wisy 
communication necessitated the construction of railways ih 
India soon after their establishment in England, and in 18 
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Ihe East Indian Railway, the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
and the Madras Railway received the sanction of Government 
fu open lines in diilerent dii'ections. llailway building was, 
however, taken up on a serious scale since after the issue of 
hol’d Dalhousic’s great Minute of ISoS in Avhich the social, 
political and con-.mercial advantages of connecting the chief 
cities by rail were pointed out. Subsequently other railways 
also came into being, e. g., the Eastern Bengal Railway in 
1S57, the Bengal Nagi»ur Ptailway in 18S7 and the Assam 
Bengal Railway in 1892 ; so that the whole country became 
a network of railway lines. To-day there aic more than 
miles of railway in India and Burma as compared with 
l.tUH) miles in 18(51, "NVith the extension of the railway 
system, innumerable roads have hoen coustrueteil and steamer 
lines have heen opmied to feed the railways. These means of 
cojumunicatiou have facilitated the transfer of raw materials 
and food crops to distant countries, and u ith the increase of 
demand the |)rices havt? naturally risen. 

The inilatiou of currency as the result of an attempt to 
introduce a western standard in India has played no small part 
in raising prices. In India where the bulk of the population 
are extremely poor there is no need for a currency of high 
value. In the past co>crirs were current and the necessaries 
of life could bo had for a few coicriet. They have gradually 
been replaced by nickel and silver coins of much higher value. 
Prices have thus been artificially raised. 


V. 

Facts relating to Export Trade in Rice. 

Up to the period immediately preceding the War, the 
export trade in rice had been assuming alarming proportions. 
The tohil export of rice which amounted to S*70 million tons 
ill 1001-02 rose tol3‘3G million tons in 1913. Owing to the 
Ui'eat European War which began in August 1911! there was 
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an appreciable faIling-olt‘ in export in the succeeding years, 
but that did not lead to any decline in prices. This might 
seem to falsify the theory Avhich attributes high prices to 
export. But really there is nothing wrong in the theory it- 
self, for there Avero other eause.s in operation AA'hich prevented 
the price from falling. To counterbalance the contraction in 
export, there AA'ere large quantities commandeered by the mili- 
tary authorities for consumption in war areas, iliee merchants 
took advantage of the situation and stocked large quantities 
to sell at exorbitant prices. This ultimately resulted in 
actual profiteering. Consequently although the quantities 
of rice exported out of India amounted to millons uf 

hundred-AA'eiglits only in 15)20, the price of riee whicdi \v:i> 
lls. (;-15-(j in 1919 rose to Rs. 8-0-0, a inaiind. 

The “ Prices Knqniiy Coniinittej?,” formed in 15)’2o in 
pursuance of a resolution passed by tin- Bengal Jiegislativ(> 
Council, Avent in detail into the question of the liigh prices nl' 
rice. In the report Avhich they .submitted to the (joverninent 
they siiid: — “In Bengal Ave consider export to be the j)rii!id|iMl 
factor in keeping up the high prices of food-stulTs. There can 
be no objection to the export of food-sfuft's if there is icall.\ 
any surplus stock in the country, or if there is sulTicient reservo 
stock.” In support of their statement the Coininittee poinleil 
out how in April, 1921, Avhen I he restrictions on the iii-tcr- 
provincial moA'ement of rice were removed, the price of Bengal 
rice steadily rose every AA'eek owing to the <;xportation of rice 
from Bengal to Karachi and from Karachi to the Persian C'df 
and other foreign stations. The Government of Bengal in 
reviewing the report of the Committee in their resolntinn 
No. 170i-Com., dated the 25th April, 1921, did not, liowever, 
agree tliat the export trade Avas an evil. They remarked : - 
“All restrictions on trade and particularly on the inh’i- 
provincial trafHc of fo<Ml-stu{Ts arc in themselves an evil, nnd 
have l)een proved by the experience of the Iasi I"" 
years to be an evil, to Avhich the country cannot justifiably 
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be asked to submit, unless there is a reasonable prospect that 

ii greater evil will thereby be averted 

The Governor in Council cannot leave this aspect of the case, 
without expressing his dissent from the view of the Committee 
that the restrictions on the export of rice from Bengal can be 
imposed without injuring the cultivator. It is admitted that 
such I'esti'ictions must tend to depress the prices obtained 
by the cultivator, and must therefore injuriously affect those 
cMiltivators who have surplus stocks to dispose of, but the 
Committee claim that ‘ the number of agriculturists who get 
and can keep sufficient stuck of their rice for consumption 
througlioul the year and havt? surplus for sale so as to derive 
benefit from the high prices at the export time is very small.’ 
His Excellency in Council is unable to concur in this descrip* 

lion of the condition of the Bengal agriculturist 

A large surplus 

notoriously exists, and it is obvious that any artificial measure 
tending to reduce the price of food-grains must in the long 
ran tend to discourage production by inducing the cultivator 
to take to the eultivatiou of commercial crops yielding a higher 
profit.” 

England being the high sponsor of Free Trade, it is natural 
tiint the British Government in India would very much like 
to follow the same policy. But a deviation from this avowed 
policy has sometimes been induced by the ciroumstauces 
of India. In 1806 the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to revise the customs tariff recommended the 
raising of the duty on grain to serve as u check on the 
exportation of a staple article of food during a period of 
famine. The necessity for such deviation was also recognised 
in 1873. The Government of India declared : — “ Xothiiig 
could justify recourse to this expedient of prohibiting exports 
'»f food-stuffa unless it were a certainty or reiisonable probability 
fhat exports of food had so exhausted the resources of India as 
to render them incapable of affording supplies, which may be 
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required for affected districts.” (Indian Foodstuffs Cominis* 
siouer’s Ileport, para 15). This principle was re-affirmed on 
behalf of the Government of India by Sir John Miller in 
the Imperial Legislative Council in 190S. This principle was 
acted upon during the period of llie Great European 'VVar, 
and from 1015 to 1920 some form of embargo always existed 
on the export of food grains from India. On the 171 U 
December, 1918 the Government of India frankly declared 
the inability of India to supply any rice to Austria, Canada, 
the Dutch East Indies, China and v.arious other countries. 
In fact, the export of rice from India during 1918-1920 f2 
years) amounted to 991, Oof) tons only as against the previous 
annual average of 2,0 f t, OH tons. Siieli pi’ohibition has not 
been restricted to food articles alone. Not long ago I he 
Government of India extended the prohihilion to (foal 
also and coal shipments from India to foreign countries canuf 
to a standstill. As a result the coal trade of thi« I'niti'd 
Kingdom nourished iminonselv, and there was an iucrea.se in the 
output of coal by ii!) million tons and a corn^sponding 
increase in profits amounting to C29 million. 

The export trade in rice would be advantageous tf. (In’ 
country only if there he a surplus left after meeding the demand 
for homo consuinption. But it has already l)C(*n made clear that 
this is far from the case. Dr. Pramfitliaiiath Hanerjca, an 
Indian Economist, in his ‘‘Fiscal V'olicy in India” (p. 199) 
writes : — “ It is open to doubt w'hethcr there is, in a normal 
year, any exportable surplus of food-grains in the country. 
Sotne piffsons, whose opinions are entitled to weight, hold 
tliat the total production of food in India is not sufficient lor 
her own consumption, and if everybody were to be adequately 
fed, she would he a food importing, not exporting country. 
As within tluf country itself the .su[)ply is less than the demand 
in the matter of her principal food product, India can hardly 
afford to bo generous and undertake the task of suppbi"S 
food to foreign countries. For many years she had been 
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sending food grains not only to the United Kingdom of Great 
Jlritnin and Ireland but also to many of the countries of 
Europe, America, Japan, Chinn, Persia, Africa, Brazil, Argen* 
line llepublic, Cliilo, and to all the British, Dutch, French and 
Portuguese colonies. The Strait Settlements, Ceylon, Japan and 
Java purchase Indian rice in large quantities. Before the 
Great War Germany, Austria-Hungary and Holland were 
India’s largest customers. It appears from the Indian Trade 
Ib'view for 1912-13 that while the exports to Asiatic countries 
wore meant for food consumption, the vast quantities sent to 
Ivirope were mainly used for starch-making and distillation. 
The export of rice to foreign countries for purposes like these, 
wliile the pro<luccrs thems<;lves would be famishing, is nothing 
short of a suicidal policy. The views of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, 1922, in connection with the imposition of export 
duties ans very siguiticant. According to them export duties 
should 1)0 imposed with great caution, and sliould be impo.sed 
only on articles in which India has a monopoly or seini- 
nionopoly. The only e.xception to these principles which they 
recognise i.s when the price of foo(l~sttiffs shown o temleneif to 
rise to ctniifferons heif/hts. In such a case, they hold, it maif 
be iiecessan/ to restrict the export of food f/roins, and that as 
there arc grave objections to direct Government prohibition 
or reijulation of exports, the least ol)jectionahle measure would 
1)6 a temporary export duty on food grains. It is hoped that 
in view of these observations and the condition of food supply 
in India, it will not bo difficult for the Government of India 
to finally adopt such a policy with reference to the export of 
lood grains as may be consistent with the best interest of 
India, though it may violate the strict principles of free trade. 
I'he argument often advanced that the export is principally 
meant to meet the demand of Indians staying in some of the 
colonies cannot always be accepted in support of the policy 
of export. The Indians that migrate from this country and 
settle in other lands should not expect any supply till the 
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needs of the producers themselves are met, though when any 
quantity becomes available for export their claims are entitled 
to the first consideration. It is not rare for India to show 
such consideration. It will appear from para 16 of the Indian 
Foodstuffs Commissioner’s lleport that in 1018>19 a serious 
situation in Ceylon was saved by the relief sent from India )),r 
the export of 26,000 tons of rice, a month. But for this the 
island containing a large population of Tamil coolies from the 
Madras Presidency would have starved. These are, liowi'vt'r, 
exceptional occasions when a .settled Grovernmental policy Ii.-is 
to give way before the larger feeling of humanity. 

The Government of Bengal in tlieir Itesolntion on the 
Report of the Prices Enquiry Committee ’’ have remarked 
that “ a large surplus of rice slock notoriously exists.” The 
basis for this statement has not been cxphiined ; neither is it 
an easy thing to ascertain the stock of rice or paddy in (’.ach 
household, particularly us such stock is constantly varying. 
It appears from the ” Report on the operations of the Director 
of Civil Supplies, Bengal, 1920,” that the attempts tumle in 
November, l‘)18 and in June, 191J) to ascortaiii the stocks of 
rice ill Bengal proved more or less abortive. ” It was impos- 
sible,” it is frankly staled in the Report, ” for the stocks in 
every village to be examined, not only because the staff was 
inadequate but also because the risk of panic could not he 
faced ; reliance had to bo placed on general estimate.s based 
on detailed enquiries in typical villages and on inforiuation 
from traders. Actually, enquiry showed that there was no 
ascertainable relation between the total stocks in most disi rifts 
and the amounts left with the large stock-holders. U'o 
proposed comparison of I'xisting with normal stocks proved to 

be useless They did not 

prove the existence of a surplus over normal stocks, hut il'i-'y 
made it very probable.” In connection with the rice comU'» 
of June, 1919 it i.s remarked that ” taken generally the rctiufl-'’ 
could not be accepted as giving an accurate estimate of 1 ® 
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total stocks of the province.” The Report of the Director of 
Civil Supplies, Biliar and Orissa, also contains a similar con* 
I'ession as to the uselessness of such censuses, for it is said 
that “ it is not practicable to obtain reliable information of 
the stocks held by the people in their own houses and villages. 

The estimates 

taken as a whole are .so plainly unrerablo that no conclu.sions 
ol‘ ^•alue can lie drawn from them.” It is conceivable that at 
any particular s«5as(>n of the year the cultivators and others 
may have large stocks of rice at their disposal, for example, 
in Bengal, immeiliatoly Jifter the winter harvest. But as time 
Avears on, the stock gradually diminishes, so that about the 
middle of the rainy season a majority of farmers aud cultivators 
liiid their so-called inc.xbaustible store entirely exhausted, aud 
they are compelle<l to purchase Burma rice of much inferior 
(piality which they are not oitlinarily used to eat. If siwplus 
slock should exist, the di-stribution of tohari loans or the 
importation of Burma rice for the consumption of distressed 
people, which Government not unofteu undertake would be 
(piite unnecessary. It is possible, and is frcnpiently a fact, 
that there are certain sections of the people, for example, the 
monied nmhujan and tlie speculating trader, who keep large 
slocks in hand,— call it ‘surplus’ if you please, — for the 
purpose of ‘ profiteering ’ in ditlicult times. But for the 
majority of people a surplus stock is entirely out of the 
cpiesMon. Had there really existed such a st«)ek, it Avould 
have been easy for the people to tide themselves over times of 
scarcity and famine. But it i.s an undeniable fact that in such 
difficult times they find themselves in awful misery. To avert 
such difficulties Aharnwgolm in which grain contributions are 
iTCeived on co-o})erativo principles have been started, and the 
multiplication of such institutions, which should stock whatever 
seasonal surpluses may be available, Avould he all for the good of 
tlie country. It is with such reserve stocks aloue that e.xport 
ill the matter of food grains can be more freely iudulgetl in. 
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Another argument often put forward by the advocates of 
free trade against 'an embargo on the export of food-grains is 
that it leads to the depression of prices obtained by the actual 
cultivator. This argument might be acceptable in a couutrv 
inhabited solely by cultivators, where there arc none outside 
the producing class among whom thoi’e may be any deinuud. 
But the condition of India is dilVerent. Here besides (he 
cultivators there have always lieen hosts of other ])e()ple who 
have to purchase rice, and from wliom tlie cultivators are not 
at all likely to demand a price which is not considerably above; 
the cost of production, for the latter liavo to keep in view the 
prices of some of the other neccssjiries of life for which tluw 
have to pay. If during the years Avhen there has been no 
surplus, export outside India be allowed, not only will tluTc 
be a shortage of food-grain, hut the prices of even other 
commodities would rise so high as to adversel}' alTeet all 
clas.ses of people from the highest to the lowest. In riidia, as 
in most agricultural countries, food price Is the leal inde.v, on 
which hinge the prices of other {irticles, for every individual, 
in wluitever station of life he may be jilaced, follows ln< own 
calling ordinarily for the purpo.so of purchasing food and other 
necessaries ; and he fixes the price of the article produced by 
himself or the fees of his profession in terms of the jwiccf of 
food. Conditions in India in recent years have very conclu- 
sively proved this fact. The high prices of food-stulfs have 
necessitated the revision of pay of most of the employees l>oth 
under Government and private companies ; medical practi- 
tioners have raised their fees and wage-earners have raised 
their rates. So that ultimately the cultivator is also touched. 

The state of things in India is so peculiar that even when 
looked at from another point of view, the lot of the ciiltivatar 
does not show much sign of improvement. Suppo.se the 
export of food-grains is allowed to go on freely and plcnly oI 
money flow into the country ; hut unfortunately a very small 
proj)ortion of the increased wealth goes into the pocket of th® 
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caltirator, for the lion’s share is appropriated by the much* 
despised but indispensable middleman who must make his 
existence felt till education permeates the lower strata of 
society. 


VI. 

Conclusion. 

From the brief reanmr of facts set forth above it is evident 
that the conditions of India are very much incongenial to the 
pursuit of a policy of unrestricted free trade in the matter of 
ricii. While the total produce of rice in 1920 amounted to 
31’() t millions of tons, the total requirements of the producers 
themselves and their countrymen were 33*51 millions of tons. 
It is not fair that they should be encouraged to export their 
own produce, which is naturally more suitable for their use, 
and ultimately compelled to purchase unwholesome Burma 
rice to meet their own requirements. In favourable years 
when bumper crops are obtained, export will take place as a 
matter of course and no intervention of Government is ncces* 
sary. Trade will automatically resume its normal course and 
the movement of food*grains may be safely left to the regula* 
tioii of the laws of supply and demand. But in lean years, 
when the people themselves have not got enough for their own 
consumption and the masses in their ignorance and impecu* 
niosity fail to realise the baneful effect of psirting with their 
stock, export should bo restricted. The Indian Fiscal Com- 
mission have recommended the imposition of an export duty, 
but I think it would be better still, if Government adopts a 
system of control instead, more or less similar to what was 
followed in 1918-19. The crop in India is very much depen- 
dent on conditions on which weak mortals can have no control. 
Conditions in India are very much different to those of 
Burma, where the monsoon is usually most propitious and the 
«ce harvest ordinarily fulfils human expectations. As there 
5 
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are Govemmeiit agencies to watch weather conditions and liie 
prospect of crops in every village and district, it will always 
be possible for Government to decide every year what policy 
should be pursued in the matter of export of rice. As lotig 
as education does not make sufficient headway among tho 
masses in India and they continue to be as ignorant of the 
conditions of the world as they are at present, this duty will 
devolve upon the Government, and the interested agitation of 
the monied mercantile classes, who must obviously be always 
in favour of unrestricted export trade, will have to bo scru- 
pulously guarded against. Otherwise it will not be possihlo 
for her to emerge from the stigma of poverty, from which 
India has long been suffering, in spite of her proverbial 
prosperity in the days of yoro when her land “ bloomed and 
grew with unabated bounty, waving with yellow harvests.” 
What Sir W. W. Hunter, than w'hom India has scon few inorrt 
able and distinguished administrators, observed more than a 
quarter of a century ago in his famous w'ork “ Englaiur.s 
Work in India,” viz., that a fifth of the population wont 
through life on insufficient food, still proves true. It is up to 
the Government of the country to give a diifei’oiit turn to the 
state of things by following a policy of restrict(‘d export trade. 
It may not be desirable for Government to directly control 
the price of rice nor perhaps possible by executive owlers to 
extend its cultivation, but it is always practicable, as past 
experience has shown, by following a system of control in the 
matter of movement of food-grains in critical times, “to 
reduce speculation, to conserve supplies, to keep down prices 
in exporting provinces and to indirectly facilitate price 
control in importing provinces.” 

The International Commercial Congress, held in l^aw® 
in June and July, 1920, was also of opinion that the necessities 
of the producing countries were to bo given the first consi- 
deration and the needs of tho allied nations considered nex . 
It appears from the Beport of the Prices Enquiry Committee, 
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that in 1919-1920 the Government of Bengal acted on this 
policy and persistently refused to agree to the exportation of 
rice from the province of Bengal as long as the possibilities of 
high prices of food-grains lasted, in spite of repeated requests 
from the Government of India for the withdrawal of restric- 
tions on export. That this was the right policy to pursue 
was proved by the fact that as soon as the Government of 
India subsequently removed all restrictions on the inter- 
provincial movements of rice, the price of Bengal rice 
steadily rose week after week. I have already pointed out 
that in certain circumstances, for example, like those prevail- 
ing during the time of the Great War, even the Government 
of India are prepared to relax the rigid principle of free trade 
and put some form of embargo on export. During the time 
of the War the restriction was imposed for three reasons, eiz., 
(1) for the prevention of leakage to the enemy, (2) for the 
conservation of supplies and for the maintenance of local 
prices at levels reasonable to both the consumer and the 
producer. The first inducement was a purely temporary one 
and has ceased to exist but the other two will continue to be 
operative from time to time, for the conditions on which the 
growth of crops are so much dependent in India are most 
variable. The Government of India will always have to keep 
these two points in view, in dealing with the question of export 
of rice from India. 


“ Salbdrd.” 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY UFE AMONG 
THE ARABS 

Of the civilisation of a people no test is surer thiin tlic 
status they accord to woman. When she is endowed with full 
legal rights, and stands by the side of her husband — not merely 
as the mother of his children, but the mistress of his household 
— not merely the first among his attendants, Imt his life-ion^ 
friend and companion — then, and then only, the people amon" 
whom the relationship subsisting lietween the sexes has 
developed on these lines may be said to be civilised. Of this 
proposition early Arab annals offer convincing proof.' 

During the highest bloom of Arab nationality, woman 
was not only man’s equal, but was not infrequently the 
object of a chivalrous devotion. But, with growing political 
degeneration, the social conditions worsened too, and the 
Harem-system began to manifest its degrading iniluences. Tlii* 
portrait of a free, courageous wife, with an independent will 
of her ow'n, vanishes and, in her stead, stop into light the fair 
captives of the Harem, immersed in toilet, in trifles, in sensual 
pleasures, shorn of all dignified pride — the brightest ornament 
of emancipated womanhood. 

The modem Arab woman is pretty, but generally not 
educated ; virtuous, but not always from a consciousness of the 
value of chastity. But whatever may Ije her position now- 
far different is the picture of her which has come down to us 
from the early days of Islam, or from those of Arab antiquity. 

Harith Ibn Auf, the powerful chief of the Murra tril)e, 
decided to woo a bride. He asked a friend if he thought 
any Arab chief would dare refuse the hand of his daughter 
to him. Yes indeed ! said he. And when Harith questioued 
who that proud one might be — ^his friend replied: 


‘ Von Krenior, Gulin rgcachich to des OrieiitF, Vol. 11 1 pp 0^ 
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Haritha of the tribe of T&yy. He straightway ordered a 
slave to get two dromedaries ready for him, and, when ready, 
he rode away with his friend to Aus. Aus met him 
jast in front of his house. He greeted the new*comers and 
enquired the business which had brought them there. I 
come to seek a bride of thee — said Haritb. Thereupon 
rejoined the other — to the wrong place hast thou come, and 
angrily made back for his house. His wife, who was of the 
tribe of Abs, asked him ivho the stranger was that had 
slopped, and to whom he had spoken so curtly and shai’ply. 
He told her that it was Harith Ibn Auf — the most prominent 
ligiirc of the entire neighbourhood — that he had come 
to seek a bride of him, and that he had peremptorily 
refused him and turned away from him, taking him to be 
mad. The wise woman bitterly reproached her peevish 
husband, and vehemently remonstrated with him for treating 
in such an off-hand fashion so distinguished a triUal chief, and 
argued with him until he yielded and promised to ride after 
the two strangers and induce them to return liome u ith him. 
This he did. He speedily set out, overtook them at a little 
distanee, and begged them to return and accept his hospitality. 
They consented. Aus, after he had seen to the comfort of his 
guests, sent for his three daughters. 

To the eldest he spoke first. He told her what the matter 
was, and asked her if she would accept Harith as her husband. 
She replied : 0 father ! I am not pretty, and I have many 
faults. Besides my suitor is neither my cousin nor yet a 
neighlmur of mine who would, for thy sake, show consi- 
deration to me. Nor must I forget that, if I please him not, he 
will divorce me, and then eternal will be ray disgrace. 
Aus said : may God bless thee, my daughter ! Thou art right. 
In the same strain ho spoke to his second daughter, and she 
too, like her elder sister, declined the offer. To Bahysa, the 
youngest, he now turned with the same proposal, and this 
"^svs her reply ; I am pretty and am well-versed in handicraft. 
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Of noble descent am I. Fair and tall too. Despite all this^ 
were my husband to put me aside and divorce me, 
may God punish him ! Uer father said : God bless thee ! 
He then went to his guest and said : I give my daughter 
Bahysa as a bride to thee. Now preparations were made for 
the wedding. The father of the bride had a largo tent pitched, 
and when everything was ready the bride was conducted to 
the bride-groom. But, when he wanted to approach her, she 
repelled him, saying : what ! here, with my father and my 
brothers and sisters, shall I celebrate my nuptial day ? Never. 
Thereupon Ilarith gave orders to start. Tents were taken 
down ; camels were siiddled and loaded and lo I the small 
caravan was on its way home. After they had gone 
some distance, Ilarith halted for the night. When again 
ho approached his young wife, she repelled him, saying : what ! 
dost thou treat me like a slave-girl whom one purchases or 
takes as a captive of war. By God ! thou shalt not embrace 
me until my marriage is festively and fittingly celebrated in 
the midst of thy tribesmen, with camels and shee]) slaughtered 
for the feast, to which arc invited guests from all the Arab 
tribes. Thereupon they continued their journey until they 
reached the homeland of the tribe. A feast was prepared. 
Guests were invited. Camels and sheep were killed and 
roasted. Once again liarith approached his wife, but. she, 
as before, repelled his advances, saying : How findest thou 
the time to fondle and caress women, when the Arabs outside 
are mutually extirpating themselves, and the two tribes of 
Abs and Dhubyan are well-nigh on the verge of extermination. 
Hasten, then, to them ; reconcile the two tribes ; and then 
come home to thy wife, who longingly and lovingly will await 
thy arrival. Ilarith, forthwith, rode to the two hostile tribes, 
and restored peace among them. The slain on either side w ere 
counted, and blood-money was arranged to be paid to the 
tribe which showed an excess of slain over the other. Ilarith 
pledged himself to the blood-money, assessed at 8,000 came s , 
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which he undertook to deliver in course of three years. After 
this was done, Harith returned home — pmised, applauded by 
all. Ills wife Bahysa received him in her loving, caressing 
arms and bore him as many sons as daughters.' 

The classical finish and noble simplicity of this charming 
little story alone show that it comes from the best days of 
Arab Chivalry, and present us with an ideal portrait of the 
Arab M'oman as she was then conceived, painted, described. It 
would perhaps be rash to accept this story as a true presenta- 
tion of facts, but doubtless it does convey a fairly accurate 
idea of the Arab woman as entertained in those far-off 
days. The story may be set down as one, in all pro- 
bability, belonging to the first or second century of the Muslim 
era. It w'us an age when they loved to invent such romantic, 
moving tales of Arab anti(iuity, or of Beduin life, to cheer and 
enliven friendly gatherings at eventide. Both at the court of 
Damascus, and later at that of Baghdad, such stories were 
highly relished. 

The qualities expected of a woman, to please and attract 
men, were not merely personal beauty, but noble descent, 
intelligence, cultivated taste, forceful character. The 
most shining embodiment of these qualities was Ayasha, 
daughter of Talha, grand-daughter t)f the Caliph Abu Bakr, 
and niece of Ayasha, wife of the Prophet. She was the 
prettiest and the proudest woman of her time. She never 
wore the veil, and to her husband (Musab), w’ho bitterly 
taunted her for it, she answereil : “ on mo Cb)d has set the seal 
of beauty, and I rejoice when my beauty is seen and the mercy 
of God is therein acknowdedged. Never shall I cover my face, 
for no flaw or fault finds a place in God’s work.” This led 
to a scene with her jealous husband, and being of a fiery 
temper she broke off all connection Avith him for a time. The 
husband went to war, and returned victorious. Ayasha, 
however, felt the estrangement deeply, and secretly wished 


> Kitabul-Agbani, IX, 140-151. 
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it would end. A freed woman suggested the return of her 
husband from war as the right and proper moment fur peace 
and reconciliation. Ayasha went to meet him ; congratulated 
him on his return ; wiped the dust ofE his face and coat*of-mail, 
and when the husband said that he feared that the smell of 
the rusty iron coat-of*mail and of the weapons might be 
offensive to her she rejoined ; By God, it is sweeter and lovelier 
to me than the musk. Musab, her second huslmnd, gave her 
a dowry of 50,000 Dirhams. After liim she married a third 
time ; and her husband, one of the wealthiest and noblest 
Omayyads, presented her a dower of 1^- million Dirhams, and to 
it he added another half>a-million ns a gift. Even her third 
husband she survived. When he died, she sang the funeral 
dirge, conveying therein that she never would marry again.' 
Such repeated marriages were by no means rare, nor did thiiv 
cause the slightest scandal. Atiqn, l)clonging to one of the 
noblest families of Mekka, married three times ; and when, on 
the death of her thinl husband, a noble Mekkan sought her 
hand, she replied that she wiis by no means inclined to outliv(‘ 
her fourth husband.- As all her huslmnds had fallen in iKittle, 
the saying arose “ he who wished speedily to enter Paradise let 
him marry Atiqa.” 

In the choice of husbands women enjoyed the most 
perfect freedom. There is even a case on record of a widow of 
the Caliph (Saffah) marrying a private gentleman of poor 
circumstances, though of distinguished lineage.’ Susperting 
an intrigue with a slave-girl, she divorced him in the end. 

1 shall conclude with one more instance ; namely, that of 
Snkaina, who distinguished herself, not merely by marrying 
several times, but by making complete freedom of action 
a condition-precedent to her marriages.’ On her third 


> Affbani, X, 64. > Agbani, XVI, 13S. * Agboni, IV, 80. 

* Ibn KhalUkan, Vot. I, p. 681. “ Maimnna, daaghtor of AI-Haritji Ibu 
member of tbe tribe of Ililal was married to Uaaod Ibn Umar-nl-TbakaU in 
anterior to tho announremont of Islam. Diroreod bjr ber hneband abo became, the n ib o 
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marriage she stipulated that she Mas in no way to be interfered 
with in her freedom of action, and that her husband was to give 
in to her in everything. She enforced this stipulation 
$0 vigorously that her husband had no alternative but to 
divorce her. She married a fourth time, but this marriage too 
was soon dissolved.' 

In the social intercourse of the sexes there was no check or 
hindrance. Men called on women without hesitation, and women 
received them without the least fear of comment — not only 
their relatives but even strangers.- They Avent out when they 
pleased, and enjoyed with men the right of praying at the 
mos([ue at the stated time of prsiycrs' — a practice which fell 
into disuse by the third century of the A. II. 

The right of choosing husbands was conceded to them, and 
so was the right of refusing those that did not please them. 
Unanimous was the opinion of the oldest jurists that a wife 
never could he bought ; that the presents which her father or 
other kinsmen made to her, before marriage, w’ere her own 
separate property.' Finally, the jurists expressly acknowledg* 
ed the w'oman’s right to bind her husband, before marriage, 
not io take a second wife during her life-time. 

Although the instances cited above refer to women of the 
highest circles of society, the statement that the position of 
women, in less exalted spheres, was no less favourable, hai'dly 
calls for special proof. If anything, it was, in point of fact, 
freer and more independent — only as might be expected, the wife 
had to attend to domestic work.^ In the humble hut of the 


Aliilnl I //!,_ „„ ijjj, (Ij.jhi, liy ihi* l’ri>|ihot, A. H., !>. She was the last 

hi‘*i uivn,, ' Viil. I, p. r»St* (noli* 1 >. 

^ XIV, 170, 171. s A;;lmii;. XI.V, ICI. 

" Bukhari, 653, 055, iMl?. • Muattn, lit, 8. 

was tin* Work wliirli wiiineu ilul in ihi* lii|;1u*st cirek**, Maarri speaks of 
'lis opiKrnniB : Teaeli her to spin, to wenvo, to ilo cmltn>ulery work. 1 might 
, 'I'^r® Hint the word which T translate ns ‘embroiilory work’ (lorliaps only means 

^mtolu t work,' for it is well-known that ’ombroMery work’ was only introdneed into 
1® in the X\ 1th eontnry. It is snid to have made its way lirsl in soiitbcm countries— 
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peasant ; in the tent of the dwellers of the desert ; in 
the houses of the modest commoners and the simple artisan, 
she exercised an influence perhaps greater by far than 
that exercised by the wife in the palace of the rich whore 
the master could easily forget the displeasure of one in the 
embraces of another. For those the wife was the ruler, with 
unlimited powers in the domestic circle. And thus it nood 
not surprise us to find Abul Atiyyah (of the time of Ilanin- 
ul-Basliid) referring thus to his wife in a poem : 

“ Ah ! For her will I gladly renounce nil life’s prizes 
and all the world’s wealth.” 

In the beginning of Islam the .stafus of woman 
was indeed high, honourable, independent. For .sometime 
woman was even the object of chivalrous devotion. Mon 
sang of her in rapturous terms and wove around Inn- 
all the enchantment of romance. In the legends of the 
North Arabian tribes, nothing is reckoned nobler, more glorious, 
more worthy of imitation, than the daring feats of a warrior 
who, in deliance of all danger, nay, at the very risk of liis 
life, seeks to protect w’oincn from shame and lust. Aii-1 in a 
heroic defence of this sort does Antar, the hero of the North 
Arabian legends, end his life, loved and honoun-d hy all. 
In an attack he saved the women of his tril)e from dishonour, 
and single-handed held out against the hostile troops until 
his tribesmen had effected a safe retreat. Though mortally 
wounded, he stuck to his post on his charger, at the mouth of 
adehle, leaning on hi.s spear. There, in that po.sition, ho breathed 
his last. While thus holding his post, women managed to get 

safely hack to their tribal camp, where the euemy did not 
venture to pursue them. Only u-hen the movement of the horse 
brought thij corpse down, was it perceived how even in death 
he continued his yeoman service to his very own. Unworthy and 
contemptible it was always held to be, to wound or kill a woman. 

Spain and Italy. I will not rentura to docido whether thie wa» a Enropeen iiiveufon or 
an importation from the East. 
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When the wife of a rebel was killed under orders of Abdullah 
Ihn Zubair, the rival Caliph at Mekka, a poet, expressing his 
indignation, concluded thus “Ordained for us men it is to 
kill or to be killed, but for women naught else is ordained 
but to trail the train of their dresses.” And another poet thus 
speaks of his wife : I see husbands strike their wives, but may my 

band wither were I to raise it against Zainab Zainab 

is the sun, w'hile naught but stars are the rest of womankind. 
Before the splendour of her peerless beauty not one single 
star doth man notice.® Even in the earliest period of Muslim 
warfare, it was settled law that Avomen and children of the 
enemy — even non-Muslims — were not to be killed or ill-treated 
unless they actually took part in war. 

The disgrace of having lowered the high position of 
women belongs, in the first instance, to the moro.se, fanati- 
cal theologians of Islam. It w'as not due, to bo sure, to the 
fact that they were indifferent or insensible to feminine 
charms — tor they had their own well-stf)cked ITureins — but 
outside that delightful little paradise — they loved to affect 
a thorough contempt for things earthly, and to express a 
pious horror at the sinfulness of the world and the levity of 
the fair sex. Eor this reason, perhaps, one of the olde.st 
trnditionists has collected, with apparent relish, several tradi- 
tioiis Avhieh purport to say® that Avomen, for the most part, 
will go to Hell. The pious traditionist has obviously forgotten 
tluit Mohamed has peopled his paradise Avith Jliina of un- 
fading beauty, youth and grace. Hut these attacks of the 
theologians and the fanatics Avould not, of tlieinselves, haA'e 
|jeen poAverful enough to effect so complete a transformation 
ui the social status of Avomen as that Avhieh later folloAved had 
there not been other causes contributing to that end. The 
gradual decline of the old Arab aristocracy appears to have dealt 

* Aghaiii, 1 V, 227 . 

* Ibn Khali, nnaer Kadlii * Slinraih ’ ; Ibn Uanidnn, II, 207. 

* biikbwi,2l. Unatta, 1,887. 
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a serious blow at the dignity of womanhood. Thu old families 
of Mekka who, during the first century, regarded their right to 
rule as a hereditary right, rapidly disappeai'cd during the un. 
ceasing wars, and gave place to a mixed race Avanting alike in 
purity of descent and in refinement of feelings. Equally 
responsible for rapid degeneration, I doubt not, were freqiwnit 
marriages betAveen clo.se relation.s. This Avns felt early enough, 
for it tended to prejudicially affect physical developuu'iit. 
Thus Omar I is once .said to Iiua c observed, and cxj)ress(;(l, 
in an assembly of the Quraish, their small, undersixi'il 
stature; AA'hereupon they rejoined that it Avas dm; to the 
extreme frequency of marriages between relations (cousins). 
Omar I is reported to liaA'e recoinmeiwh-d the jlisconti- 
nuance of this practice. A poet, speaking of a man Avhose 
physical strength he intended to emphasise and a])plaiul, snys: 
His father was not a cousin of his mother.' The idea of (ivins- 
mission of hereditary defects is illustrated in the remarkahlM 
statement that a curious defect in speech, called Ihilloh, 
a certain clumsiness of tongue, at the beginning of speccb, was 
a peculiarity of the noblest families — a peculiarity which 
was transmitted as a hereditary gift.' "Whatever it may be - 
other causes also — to Avhieli avo shall all tub; later, .soon basfened 
the moral and physical dcchmsion of the Arab race. >ohl(.’ 
figures— such as Ave have desta'ibed— became rarer and rarer. 
Zubaida, the cultured Avift? of Ilarun, Avas the last of the hatid 
of the noble, self-asserting, high-born lady of tin* old 
aristocratic type. The poems of a certain Ilamitla, handed 
down to us, best illustratit the proud consciousiu'ss of thci^c 
aristocratic ladies. She Avas constrained to Aved a man of lo" 
descent. In a satire on him she said ; A full-blooded Ai<*h 
woman am I — born of a noble mother. A noble chihl do I 
bring to the Avorld. If such an one— knoAV ’tis mine. 

' Jsfihahaui, Muhadhciut, I, 207. 

* Ibii llaiiicluiii I, 7U. Lano: Loxicoii, Sub * KHLtiiii.' 
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monster — know equally ’tis his.' Soon, indeed, such women 
disiippnni^ed, and this not merely because the old aristocratic 
Aral)S dwindled and died away, but also because such women 
wore no longer in demand. They, therefore, as a class, became 
extinct. The idea of nobility of descent, both on the father’s 
and the mother’s side — so tenaciously held in earlier times — 
gradually lost its hold on the popular mind. In the beginning 
of the Caliphate there is not one single instance of the son of 
a concubine (even when the father was a Caliph) succeeding 
to the Caliphate. An Omayyad Caliph attempted it, but 
unsuccessfully." "While in the beginning they despised the 
sons of concubines ; later they altogether blinked at or ignored 
d(!.scent on the mother’s side.* Thus in the place of m/o'riaf/cs 
of fqnoU — on which great emphasis was laid earlier — the rule 
of mistresses and courtesans set in. The legitimate wife could 
not successfully combat or (^uell the growing influence of 
the fair sinners deeply versed in all the arts of seduction 
and conquest. The pleasure-loving huslj^inds found these 
absolutely irresistible; and never, indeed, seems the thought of 
securing legitimate children to have disturbed their smooth 
current of pleasure and shame, or to have drawn them to 
their lawfully-wedded wives. Tn this the Muslim Law is not 
altogether free from blame, for it put no ditnculty in the way 
of acknowledgment of illegitimate children, nor did it worry 
itself with the question whether the mother was of noble 
or of ignoble descent. Kor could any such question be 
seriously or decorously raised, for most of the Caliphs them- 
stdves were sons of Greek or Persian slave- girls. The greater 
the laxity, the more jealous and rigorous grew the watch placed 
upon the legitimate but neglected wives. This marks the 
first step in the liistory of the real JTarvm »i/8(eui — so degrading 
to womankind — which has made Eastern womanhood — so 

' Aghaiii, XIV, 

* Von Kreincr, ciiUurgeEclik'lito, Vol. I, UU:* 

^ Ibu Khatl., II, 210, iinilvr Zuiu-ul-Abii1iii. Kauiii, MubuiTad, 
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lavishly endoived with all the gifts of nature — what it is to-day. 
It is not possible precisely to lay one’s finger on the exact date 
when so deep and tremendous a transformation took place, for 
such changes occur slowly and unobserved, making the 
boundary line scarcely discernible where the old onlor 
vanished, yielding place to the new. But so much wc can 
assert, that the change in the social position of women was 
effected some time between the end of the Omayyad rule 
and the Caliphate of Harun-nl-Bashid.* 

When Mukhtar (a politico-religious party-leader who, 
in the first half of the first century of the A. H., caused a great 
deal of trouble, and obtained oven temporary possession of 
Medina), on taking possession of Medina, repaired to the mosi|iu' 
and ascended the pulpit to address the assembled popular^' 
there, he is reported to have said : you have chosen singing- 
girls as your compaitions and taken to eunuchs with delight.- 
We can infer from this that the introduction of eunuchs w;‘.s 
then regarded as a foreign innovation. The old prejudice 
against eunuchs continued still later.*' This hateful fnsiiion 
of using eunuchs to guard the ' Harem came into e.xisfeiic*(*, 
for the first time, under the Omayyad Caliplns, presumahiy in 
imitation of the By2antine court, or of the I’ersian king.s. MV 
know, indeed, that trade in eunuchs w'as entirely in the iiands 
of the Byzantine slave-dealers. In the beginning, eunuchs 
may have been employed in rich houses, as articles of Iu.vuit, 
to attend to womenfolk, but with altered condition.s they 
Avere transformed into imperious warders and supercilious 
supervisors. 

Next to eunuchs, that Avhich contributed most to the 
degradation of womankind ivas the slave-trade. With tlu^ 

* Golflzihrr, M. S. I, 12 “In the history of the decline of morals it is iiotaMi* 
Mamun logalised mufrt mnrriatjea by a pniclniniition which ho wiis soon 
withdraw.’* Ibn Khali, IV, 30. 

* Kutb-ul-Suriir, M.S , Fol. 1-18. 

^ Ibu Taghribardi, 1, 611. 

I bo Taghribardi, I, 148. 
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conquest of Syria and Persia slave-girls came to Arabia in much 
larger numbers than had been the case before. When later 
the residence of the Caliph was transferred to Baghdad, it was 
especially the Turkish tri1)es of the North-Eastern frontier — 
conspicuous for their physical l)eauty — which sent in numerous 
contingents of attractive young women to Baghdad, to be sold 
as slaves. It was then a very profitable and by no means a 
degrading trade to purchase young women ; to train them 
carefully in music and song, and then to sell them, at enormous 
prices, to rich men. The houses of the slave-dealers were the 
meeting-places of rich youths, who amused themselves with 
the girls — full of music, song and fun. Love-affairs were not 
altogether absent from these abodes of shame and lust, but these 
generally ended in either the purchase of the slave-girl for an 
extravagant sum or in the ultimate ruin and penury of the 
lovers. Both the slave-dealers and the slave-girls were 
adepts in the art of money-making, and they reaped a rich 
harvest.' In Baghdad and also in the large towns of Iraq 

‘ Tho author of Kitahui in the chapter clonlinp: with the sorinl conditions 

of Ha.irhdad,' soundH a note of warninif against tho snares of singing slare-girls. Ho says : 

' if one of them sees a rich youth in a company sh^ tries to infatuate him. She casts 
amorous glnnccs at him ; she 8ing.s to liim ; she drinks the leavings out of his cup ; flings 
kisses ut him until sho captures him in h«»r mc.«he*i and hn falls desperately in love with 

Then sho sends iiio8s.agQH to him and pursues her Gunning ways. Sho lets him 

know that for him sho is robbod of her sleep nii-1 never coasoa to pine. She sends him a 

t'ing ; II lock of hair ; a piece of her nail ; a little chip of wood from her Inie ; a 

fragment of her tooth •brush ; a bit of sweet-sceniod incense (Loban) which is meaut 
fur ii kiss ; a short letter, folded up and tied with a chord of her lute, moistened 

with a few drops of tears, scaled with and impressed with her signot-ring, 

bojiriii;^ on it an appropriate maxim or proverb. Once in her complete control, 
sho begins a.sking for valuable presents, such ns : material.*! for dress from Aden ; 
Piirtaiiis from Nishapiir j garments from Angog ; Turbans from Sus ; silken waist 
b»ntl.s; shoos; sandals from Kanbaja; lioad-ornaments set with jewcU; bangles; 
rnlimhlo ruby rings. Not infrequently she feigns illness. Sho has herself treated or bled 
'vithnnt the slightest oiuse. All this, indeed, with one object ; namely, to obtain presents from 
her worshipper— presents such as : ambor-seented shirts ; chemises fragrant with musk ; 
*-xpoTi8ive lozenges; nock-chains of camphor or cloves soaked in wine, etc., etc. Unending 

hei demands fo» presents. Tho lover’s purs*' exh.austs itself, money is gone and the 
purse lies empty. Porcoiving that thci*o is nothing more to'.bo got, she shows signs of im- 
P»benc6 ; and makes her lover feel her change of attitude. Sho speaks unkindly to him, 
seeks a protest for breakfog with him. Kitahul-J^oicashtha, MS, Folio 91. 
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these houses were the moat favourite rosorts of frivolous and 
l^ht-mindcd youths. The description of ono such piano 
of business has come down to us where a rich slave*dcalei‘, 
named Ibn Zamin — apparently a Persian or an Indian- 
living under the Caliph Mansur — received his numerous 
customers and lovers of his slave-girls — ^visits which 
always meant a rich flow of gold to the house. His slavo-girls 
— one outshining the other —freely mixed with the guests ; sang 
songs or played music befoito them, or r(^ceived music<il in- 
struction in their presence. Salma (surnamod Zaraqa, the blue- 
eyed) was the prima dotnut of the house. IJesides her, two 
other girls of this establishment (Sa’da and llubaiha) are 
expressly mentioned. Au;ry loose must have been the relations 
between the se.\es there, for the beautiful slave-girls were 
not restrained bv anv sense of modc'stv in their intercourse with 

• • ft 

their rich, money-lavisliing lovers. No favour was indeed witli- 
held if only the necessary gohl was forthcoming. .Mongside 
of the Cofii ehantunl of Jhn Zaniin ' there was yet another 
place of meeting, at this time, at Kufa— tin* meeting-house of 
Zuraiq — where Suhaiqa held sway. lletwe(*n the tu o I'mwd 
men there was a violent spirit of rivalry, in which eviui the 
governor took sides, often even the side of Ibn Zainin. Tliis 
honest man did exccdlent business with his charming slavo- 
girls. Ono of his girls, lUibaiha, he sold for 100,000 Dirhams; 
another, Sa’dti, for 90,000 Dirhams and th.e beautiful Zaraqa 
for 80,000 Dirhams. This Zaraqa was purchased by a voulh 
Avhose father was the governor of Tlasra. The ill-advised sou 
sought to keep tin; affair back from his father tis long as he 
could. Hut he got wind of it, and ono day he surprised tho 
loving pair. Zaraqa scarcely had time to conceal her-stslf. 'J’ho 
old man made a fearful scene, and overwhelmed his son with 
taunts and reproaches. 'J’hc son hardly knew how to appease 
his angry father. He made a .sign to Zaraqa, who suddenly 

Aghani, XIII, 128, Tho unmn Siihniqa is n»»t riilculAtod to onsiiro ns of tho 
hilitj of thiB place of business. 
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appeared on the scene ; threnr herself round the neck of her 
old father-in-law, kissed him, caressed him, and succeeded in so 
enchanting him, that he was completely won over to her side. 
There was reconciliation and forgiveness. 

More and more were the rich and powerful drawn to these 
seductive priestesses of the enlivening arts, and instead of 
seeking the hands — as in the days of yore — of girls of good 
birth and breeding — they purchased port and pretty slave-girls 
who united with the charm of good looks the careless, sunny 
temper of the artist. Thus Mahdi, when still Crown-Prince, 
purchased a pretty singing girl for 17,000 Dinars, and by her 
had liis daughter Olayya, ' who distinguished herself by rich 
artistic gifts and accomplishments.' 

With but few exceptions the later rulers pursued the very 
same course as Mahdi. Light-minded, frivolous women ruled 
the pahices and fashioned the tone therein. This was a veritable 
misfortune. Numerou.s instances show what laxity of maimers 
those women introduced in the best circrles of society.'* Poly- 
gamy, too, may have been largely responsible for it, by weaken- 
ing and destroying the feminine ethuvil sensibility. In spite 
of this and other evils, oriental iiolyganiy has been wholly 
misjudged and improperly condemned. At the time of the rise 
of Islam it was an institution consonant with the then existing 
conditions of popular life and society. For this reason, precisely, 
we find polygamy prevalent among all the uivili/cd nations of 
antiquity. It w'ill easily be conceded that at that stage 
Iniman history, wdien the tribal system reigned supreme, 
and there existed no strong bond binding the individual 
tribe.s — such as generally leads to the formation of a state— 
every tribe, every family, had to hold itself in readiness for 
self-defence against the rest. To defend itself successfully, 
-it was imperative that the tribo should lie strong, and able 
^ muster a ^sufficient nnmlier of efficient men. This could 

‘ Aglinni, XIII, 131. « Aghnni, XIII, 114, 115 j Ilm Khali, 1, 317, note 2. 

’ Aghani, XI,08,00:Agham, XVIII, 1S3. 
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only^ be done by securing the support and assistance of otluT 
tril)e8 through kinship or other alliances. Furihorinorc, ii. 
was of imperious necessity that every trilu! and every 
family should do its utmost to secure a large mimljer of 
children, for upon numerical strength de])ended the power, the 
reputation, the security, the very existence of the family and 
the tril)e. Polygamy met the needs of the time by not merely 
enhancing the family prestige, but by satisfying the craviin: 
for children. Through it alone could be woven valuable family 
alliances of one tribe with another.' And how highly 
such connections were prized, is evident from the cave 
with which the most distant marriage-relationships were 
looked upon and cherished.® Milk-kinship Avas reckoned 
as good as kinship hy blood.'' They sought, moreover, the 
aid of the institution of adoption, and even reeognisc'd a 
kindredship between the master and his manumitted slaves, 
which the ^Muslim l^aw sanctioned, for according to that 
Law, jAatron and client — in the event of failure of ascendants 
and descendants — could mutually inherit froni each other. 
These facts convincingly jn'ove tin* pressing need — tln*r. i'olt- 
for enlarging the circle of kinship, to strengthen and enforci;the 
family and the tribe for attack, olfonsive and defensive. The 
polygamy of those days is ill no way to be compared or. con- 
fused with the later oriental ILirem nijstnn. T'hc Arabs Wem 
a race of decided aristocratic bent. On nobility of de.scent 
they laid an augmented emphasis, and cases of nihull'uinvr 


* It will not li(! out of |»lafo to ii-fi r lifn.* to a in tliu ** .If/ "* ""' 

of Mr. Asriuith (p. 17) : “ WIiflliiT you nri» a book, a pirtiin*, :• * 

moveniMil, no oni? now rlroaniR of donyiri^ I hat it ih Hu? lii’Ht ilnfy of tliocrili** to pm liimsolf. 
Ro far iiN may l»f, iiiia^riniitivoly at lh«? point of view of hiM Riilijecl, to taka into ;ur«»iMil tlic 
aiitccLMlontR wliifli li»i| up to, and tin* nt iiioH|diri'o which Hurroiitidudi ilH produclioii, mul i»«d 
to he a party to tlmt wornt form of ex fact Icffishit ion which impoHs iiuulcrii simul.inls 
of thnuf'ht and tn.stn into our judt'inciilR of tliu |mRt." 

• Vou Kramur, Ccac.li der herrsch. Iileen, p.ailt. 

■' Khudn Hiikh^h, /« htnw. p. 17J; Who pp. add i?t. 
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were very rare with them.' la the house or tent of the trilial 
chief several w'omen — with equal rights — never ruled or held 
sway. One, and one only, was the mistress of the house ; 
namely, the noblest, the full-blooded one. '1 he other co-wives 
held a position midway between the first and the rest of the 
domestic servants. Of this the relation of Sarah to Hajar 
offers the best proof. 

When Islam made its appearance, tlie old order was un- 
changed. In fact, it receivefl fresh sanction and support from 
the Qur’an, which emphatically recommended liegetting of 
numerous progeny. Then the existing position of affairs was 
such that polygamy could not be regarded as anything but 
necessary and wholly justifiable — more so even than in anti- 
(piity. The Arabs conquered large countries, and settled down 
ovcrimraen.se tracts of land where conquered races constituted 
an overwhelming majority. These they bad to rule and keep 
in check by a huge network of military colonies. But these 
colonies were in.significnnt compared with the subject races 
whom tln.y were called upon to govern and hold in check. 
The only w’ay they could avert the inevitable doom, natnely, 
of dying out speedily amidst a foreign people, was to rapidly 
enlarge the Arab population, I’or this purpose they pressed 
polygamy into their service, and on a very extensive scale. 
True enough, many mesnUiaucen took plaec — unions of full- 
blooded Arabs with women of foreign nationalities — which 
eventually destroyed the purity of the race — and also other 
evils ensued which later shewed themselves in glaring light — 
but in the cxtraonlinary condition of things then existing 
no one can justly find fault with the polygamy of those days, 
which Wits the only means available of multiplying .and 
strengthening the ruling race. Tn the great families of the 
^lekkan Aristocracy they adhered to the old principle of 
aational exclusiveness, and laid great stress upon the purity 
!W»d nobility fit the raee. They lived for a long while in the 


* KMinil uf Mdbbumul. p. 
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old traditional way, and looked upon numerous offspring uh 
the surest guarantee of power and influence. There was no 
fear then of the struggle for existence, nor was there any 
reason to economise, for the entire Arab population lived at 
the expense of the conquered countries, and the ruling families 
acquired fabulous wealth by conquests, by shares of l)ooty, 
by means of lucrative posts. No consideration checked nr 
hampered the multiplication of the Arab race, which grew with 
remarkable Arab fecundity. The subject population, on thfn 
other hand, declined in numlier, due partly to starvation ami 
partly to conversion to Islam, which at once raised them tu 
the ranks of the ruling race. Thus the families of Arab 
magnates became exceedingly large. A son of the Oinayyad 
Caliph Walid I had no less than sixty sons ; and with the 
daughters, the inmates of the Harem, male and female 
attendants, relations and clients, the entire household may 
have counted more than 1,000 persons.* The household of a.i 
Abbasid family^ even reckoned t,000 heads. The ruling 
families multiplied with an enormous rapidity. When an 
insurrection broke out under Ya/.id I, in Medina, inemhors of 
the Omayyad family with their clients, were expelled from 
the town. Their number, according to one version, was ov(*r 
1,000, and according to another, over 8,000. Somewhat lahw, 
at the battle of Wadi Sabu, which was fought against tliu 
rebellious Berbers, no less than 10,000 Oinayyads w'ore sail! to 
have taken part in it.® Without attaching very much import- 
ance to the exactness of these figures, so much is certain, that 
immense was the increase in the ruling families— due oil Imr 
to high birth-rate or to the introduction of a large number <tf 
clients among them. When the Abbasids rose to power, their 
number grew with such astonishing rapidity that, at the iimo 
of Mamun, the members of the ruling family counted no i<*ss 


‘ De (foejo: Frag. Ilist Arab, I, 13. 
• Mujam : IV, 18. 

” IbnAUiir, 1,43. 
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than 33,000 heads.' These facts suffice to convey to us some, 
idea of the then existing social conditions, and the enormous 
clVect of polygamy thereon. But hitherto we have looked only 
at the bright side of the picture — to its dark side too we must 
turn our attention. 

{To he coniinved) 

S. Khtda Bukhsh 


SONG 

Come with me, sweet, and wc will go 
A-harvesfiiig the spring ; 

I know a place where bluelxdls grow 
And where brown thrashers sing. 

"W'e'll trip across the fragrant hills. 

Abloom with haw and crab ; 

We’ll listen to sweet-sounding rills, 

And dance a round with 'Mab. 

We’ll chance on violets, I know. 

And toadstools in a ring. 

Give me your hand, and we will go 
A-harvesting the spring. 

' AVayne Garb. 


* Vn,e»i DoOoojo. Fmg. T, Sol ; 11, ttO; Ibii Alhir, VI, 223 j Ibn Taghri. 

i, 5<Ci 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS' FIGHT WITH MALARIA 

VI 

We now propose to discuss the remedial measures that 
are likely to he efficacious. Before doing so, however, it 
woiild prol)ahly be helpful to the reader if Ave briefly recapitu- 
lated what has been said in the pre^vious articles. W(! have 
shown that the Avidespread, virulent type of malaria was 
synchronous Avith the construction of railways and raised 
roads about 1800, and that it spread from Central Bengal as a 
focus all over Northern India along with their extension. Tlierc 
is hardly any dispute about these facts. There is, hoAvever, 
some dispute about the AA'ay in Avhieh raihvays and roads may 
have affected health and caused fulminant malaria. There 
arc some who hold that the railway and road embankmiMits 
have increased malaria by obstructing drainage, others opine 
that thcA' haA’c done this not directly but through thr "hor- 
row-pits” boi’dorinjj them, while there are a few who iii.iinhiin 
that they have led to this lamentable result not by impeding 
drainage, but by causing diniinutiou of water.' AVe that 
the hypothesis of “ borrowpits ” is practically the same as that 
of obstructed drainage. Of those who recognise that railway 
and road embankments have led to obstruction of drainage, 
there are some who hold it primarily responsible for the violent 
outbreak of malaria about 18(50, while there are others who 

‘ So far n.H I am aware, Dr. C. A. Hcntlcy in aloim in this o]iinioiiy wliirli I think, is 
altOj^ethcr untoriahle. After 1 Iwiil ooiit iiiy artii'ln (Xu. IV) criticiiiin^f hiV i * 
received from him a (lainphlct mi “Sonu? Kconomie A^pertB of neiiKnl Malaria” ( ri*]»rinti‘l 
from the Indum Mcdirol (Jazefte, Septemljcr, 1922) alniii; with KOiiic other pamplih’*'* 
he very kindly svnt me, ami I may take this (i|ipurtiiiiily of aayiiii; that liw vi«*w I'hiih 
has reiterated in ir, that railway and road oiiilMinkmeiits have led to dimimdh'" «'l 
in Central ISen^'al j'h quite iinintclljphio t-o me. By iiitercoptiiiff the tlrainnff«^ frot'* \illn|lj^* 
and towns, they may have dimiiiinheil the aiipply of water to bih and niljoiniiiR 1*®' 
fielda, but as there is no oviilencf! that there has boen diminiitiuii of avorajro raiiih'h, 1 
not understand how there could he diminution of agRro^nte water-supply. I’lio « videm'* 
on which this conclusion is based is of a most nusatisfnutoiy character. 
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assign it a secondary place. We have refuted, and I trust 
convincingly, the arguments in favour of the two most autho- 
ritative hypotheses advanced by the latter— congregation of 
labour on a large scale and t!ie loss of the floodspill of the 
(Janges. In our last two articles, we have shown how sad and 
si<'na1 has been the failure of the antimalaria measures which 
have hitherto been adopted by the flovernment of Bengal — 
flooding low lands, spasmodic jungle-cutting, and sale or 
dislribution of quinine. Their failure might have been pre- 
dicted as they do not touch the root cause of the virulent type 
of malaria which has proved the greatest scourge of Xorthern 
India, especially of Bengal, during the last six decades — the 
obstruction of drainage caused by the embanknionts of rail- 
ways and roads 

Witli the singhj exception of Dr. Bentley, the import- 
ance of this cause has never been denied by any authority 
whose opinion is entitled to any weight, though there has 
been considerable diversity of opinion about the degree of 
that importance. We have already seen that the Malaria 
Conimis.sion of l8(St pressed it, and that Chii'f Engineer 
Nicholls, though he dilTered from them to a large extent, 
admitted that “ some obstruction is inevitable and sliouhl be 
romedied as far as practicable.*’ Col. Bate said at the 
Malaria Conference of 1901), that *• in the Punjab very exten- 
sive tracts had l)een drained with great henelit to the people, 
and so far as he was aware there was hardly any desire on 
the part of the people greater than oiu* to he delivered from 
the suffering inflicted hy imperfect drainage.” Col. King 
cmpliatically declared at the same Conference that “ in his 
opinion for permanently getting rid of the anopheles there is 
MO measure that could equal that relating to the drainage of 
surface and subsoil water.” 

Col. W. M. Clemensha who, as we have seen before, 
considers the congregation of labour during the construction 

railways and other large public works to be the ino.st 
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important cause of virulent malaria admits that the blocking 
of drainage is, in many parts of the country, a very serious 
affair.” 

The obvious remedy for the impediment to drainage 
caused by railways was, as we saw in our second article Oct.- 
Nov., 1922, pointed out by the Malaria Commission fifty-oiglit 
years ago, and has since then been repeatedly urged, but 
no steps commensurate with the gravity of the problem have 
hitherto been taken by Government. In fact their attitude 
may not inaptly be compared to that of Nero fiddling while 
Borne was burning. 

Four years ago the Government of India made a show of 
action, as will be seen from the following extracts from a 
circular^ issued by it to all provincial (iovernments : 

*^3. The Railway Ad iniiiist rations have generally agreofl (hat hornnv- 
pits should not be dug within the boundaries of considerable towns iiiid 
railway stations, and that, when practicable, railway excavations shoul<l he 
made so as to drain off ])roinptly and not result in a stagnation near in- 
habited areas. The Railway Adiniiiisf rations have also accepted the >ii in- 
gestions made in the circular letter of the Railway board that ((•lilwav.s 
and local bodies should shire the eo^t of tilling up existing borro\V|M'ts and 
of draining all exeavaliuns in e(pi:il proportions, Ihoiigh rcservatiiois have 
been made by certain railways that they sliotild not he reuuireil (o 
carry out drainage or reclamation when for sutHeient reasons this is not 
practicable. 

4. The Municipalities cannot legally be called upon to boar hall or 
any portion of the cost of tilling up or draining the existing h'>rrow'ju’ts 
and excavations dug by Railways, and Ibe provisions of the Railway Act 
do not deprive municipalities of their Statutory powers to re«jnirc railways 
to Hll up or drain excavations prejudicial to health. 

5. Tlic Government of India trust to the local Indies to o\eivisc 
their legal powers in such a way as not to call upon the railways to 
expenditure which would not serve a useful purpose. 

(J. I am further to oliserve that it is generally agreed that tin? waler- 
logging in certain area.s is due to the interruptions of the natural Ho'V of 
water by embankments, canals, etc;., wliicli are insiifriciently provided * 

* it is iiuiiibfi^'d 4 luid diited 7ih Januiiry, lUlU. 
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iraterffays, and that by euch waterlogging both the health of the i«opIe 
and, in certain large tracts of country, the productivity of the soil are 
prejudicially affected. Every endeavour should be made to see that 
natural drainage is not impeded and that, where it is already im|)eded, 
siifh impediments should be removed. This is one of the points which the 
Sanitary Commissioner in pai^raph 11 (/) of his note has ifulicated as 
requiring attention when a new line is under consideration, but equally 
when the question is one of the removal of existing imi)ediment8 to 
drainage the best results will be secured by consultation and discussion 
between the various interests concerned.” 

rrom this circular, it is ([uite clear that the conscience of 
our Government is very susceptible to tho interests of railway 
administrations. If it were as mindful of the interests of the 
people, matters would have liecn ejuite different. Even in 
regard to the future, the railway authorities are so considerate 
as to agree not to dig borrowpits within tho boundaries of only 
considerable towns, and to see in regard to other inhabited 
areas, that the e.\cavations be so made as to drain olf pronij)tly, 
but only trlien practicable. Those who know how peace- 
loving and inarticulate the ma.ss of our people are, Iioav patiently 
and resignedly they face evils, and how heartlessly the high- 
plaeed functionaries take advantage of these traits of their 
character, will readily understand, that this little ([ualitication 
renders the undertaking given bv tlio railwav authorities 
practically valueless.' But the ({uestion of drainage in con- 
nection with railway construction in the future is more or less 

' In coimoction wiili tlu^ rocoiit diHasirous iIiIihN in NitiIutii Kciijrnl, it came ont that 
sotne people of Ailtiuidi^lii (a villugo between Saiiiuhur anil lloi'ni on the E.B S.K>) :i;>plioii 
to tho A^ont, Eofilern Ileiigiil Kailway, in April, li*-!. ilnouu'li the District Miit^istratc of 
for a bridf^c on tho railway lino betweon tlnit villa tyo ami Xasratpur. The Aiyent 
roplieil (October, 1921), that his “ invest ifyatioiiH ilo iioi slmw that a bridjj^o is necessary.*’ 
^<*t, thoK. B. S. Railway is under State lll:llu^^^Mnont, ami that a bridge was urgently 
noodod is clearly shown by tho fact thni tho tloods wore lioaviest in the area in question. 
When the Sarn-Santahar lino was doubled some years ago, the w-alerways were reduced, 
is said that tliu then ComniissiuM-r of the Kajshalii division strongly protested against 

mluction, but to no offoct. The con8e<|iioiioe has b- on catastrophic. If the railway 
•nitliorities are so very apathetic in tho mattor of waterways which are necessary for tho 
pruloUion and security of tho railway, ono can imagine what their attitude is likely to be 
® regard to the draining of borrowpits which wouhl ho adverse to the railway interests. 
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of academic interest. Por, there is not much room for further 
railway expansion in the alluvial flats where alone, as wo 
have shown before, the obstruction of drainage caused by rond 
and railway embankments is highly injurious. The groat 
questionjs how the very serious mischief which they have 
already done is to be remedied. That mischief has 
been done by them is admitted on all hands' though there 
may be divergence of opinion in regard to the acceptance of 
the hypothesis of obstructed drainage as the primary and 
immediate cause of the post-railway virulent makria. The 
recent catastrophe in Northern Bengal has only brought to a 
head the sufferings of the people during the last six decades. 
Yet, the tone of the circular issued by a Government who 
profess paternal solicitude for the interests of the people, is 
feeble, apologetic, and elusivcly inconclusive as if they were 
mortally afraid of offending the powerful railway admini.st ra- 
tions. It is suggested that “ railways and local bodies shi>uld 
share the cost of filling up existing borrowpits and of ch-niti- 
ing all excavations.” Wc do not (piite understand the dis- 
tinction between “borrowpits” and “railway excavations.” 
We are under the impression that borrowpits arc excavations 
whence earth is dug out for emimnkinents. Kailwav exca- 
vations ” other than these must be rare, and it is rather con- 
fusing to be told that one class of excavations is to be iilled . 
up and another class is to be drained Besides, it would 

The following inatrnctionH are givi»n in regard to lK>rrowpit8 in the “Bengal Nagpur Kmlway 
Constraction Manual (IIKXI)." " When aettiiig out laml for aide borrowpita. nrning. nicnta 
must be made for berms at sulfable intorviils, whenever it ia deaiiiiblo to prevent 
tings developing into water courses, and to allow of convoiiicnt access to the lino ilnnng 
construction. For this purpose a width of QO ft. in a length of 3fXI ft. shoiihl gom riH} he 
adopted." (p. 23.) 

* Dr. Bentley is reported to have told an interviewer in connection with i in- » ••cent 
floods in Northern Bengal last September (1D23); “ Unfortiinaloly, tlio i-ngiae*'™ 

who ore ros|ioniible for the construction of District Board roads uud Kail way Huum in this 
region did not trouble their heads about the natural drainage of the country. 
and railway lines are iiiHUttleiontly provided with eulvorts and waterways.” I'his t***”®J 
applies generally to all the railways and to all roads whether constructed by District Hoar 
Municipalities or the Public Works Department of Qorernment. 
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generally be much more economical to drain the horrowpits 
than to fill them up, for filling up would necessitate fresh 
excavations which would have to he drained. However that 
may l)e, one fails to see the equity of an arrangement which 
would make the local bodies share with the railways 
in equal proportion,” “ the cost of filling up existing horrow- 
pita and of draining all excavations” for which railway 
administrations are solely responsible, which have been made 
by them in contravention of elementary principles of hygiene, 
and which have had disastrous consequence in diverse ways. 
Indeed, it appears that the palpable iniquity of the arrange- 
ment struck the legislators, and there seems te bo a law 
which empowers Municipalities to “ require railways to fill 
up or drain excavations prejudicial to health.” I doubt, if 
any Municipality has ever had the temerity to take advantage 
of this right ; hut should any wayward Municipality ever take 
it into its head to do so, the Government of India is so verv 
considerate for railway interests that they '• trust to the local 
bodies to exercise their legal powers in sucli a way as not to 
call upon the railways to incur expenditure which would not 
servo a useful purpose.” The 'Municipalities Avhich are the 
only local bodies that are vested with such legal powers are 
few and far between ; and it is much to be doubted whether 
even .iny of them after this authoritative caution will venture 
to enter the lists with the puissant magnates of the iron road. 

Tf horrowpits and obstructed drainage have affected health 
prejudicially — and that is admitted — they have affected the 
health of towns- -people as well as of villagers. One, therefore, 
fails to understand, why law should have empowered the 
iornier only to seek for relief. Besides, effective relief even 
them cannot Iw secured unless the causes of the nnhealthi- 
•'css of the country adjacent to Municipalities are removed. 
'Ihi'se objections are so obvious, that they must have occurred to 
Ihe Government, and in the last para, of the circular we have 
quoted -above which deals with the mischief done by 
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Avaterlogging over the country' genrally, they say that wh*?fc 
drainage ‘Ms already impeded, such impediments should he 
removed.” But that this is only of the nature of a pious wish 
is evident from the facts, that no remedial measures art> 
indicated, and that they are left to he “ secured by consulla. 
tion and discussion between the various interests concerned,” 
as if we have not had enough of such consultation and discus- 
sion during tht? last sixty years. The circular we have citnl 
is so far as we are aware, the latest pronouncement of the 
Central Government upon the problem of health — the most 
momentous of all the problems we are confronted with to-day. 
Until the extremely pro railway bias it diselostss is removed, 
there is not, we are afraid the shadow' of a chanci; of anything' 
like a .satisfactory solution of it. 

It might lie urged on behalf of the railw'ays, that (hey 
liave conferred great Ixmellts and, tberefon*, deserve special 
consideration and indulgence. But there is no evidence to 
warrant such a contention. They have no doubt done seme 
good ; but they have also done harm, and the harm, in our 
estimation, considerably outweighs the good. It is true, iliat 
by facilitating cominuuicatioii they have raised the prices of 
agricultural produce ; but by facilitating tJie export of food 
grains of which there would Iw no surplus if our <‘ntire 
population were to be fed properly, and if provision were to 
be made for years of sctircity, they liave contributed to the 
reduction of their vitality. 'J’hey have stimulated the proiluc- 
tion of non-food crops, but they luive done so at the e-tpenso 
of food grains and fodder w'hich are es.sential for the siibsistene*' 
of our people and their cattle.' They have put more money into 

' Tlio ffillowinff tii;iin!!i arij tuki-ii from ilir rc|Kir( of .Wr. K. 1.. Viilia on Kii-'li lii" ' 
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tlie pockets of our peascntry, but by spreading “ civilization,” 
and facilitating the transport of imported inutilities, futilities 
and superfluities they have also served to drain them to no 
useful purpose. It they have helped to raise wages, they 
liavH also helped to raise prices, and to a proportionately 
larger e.vtent.' If they have lessened the horrors of occasional 
famines, they have made famines more widespread, more 
frequent, and, on the whole, more destructive. By facilitating 
the transport of foreign merchandise, they have killed indigen* 
ous industry which a century ago not only made India self- 
contained in regard to her textile reiiuirenients but also enabled 
her to export a good portion of her surplus cotton fabrics. 
The soul oT Indian civilization lay in villages: they have 
well nigh killeil it, and have served to expand urbin life 
at the expense of the much healthier (physically as well as 
morally) rural life. .Vs the term ‘ benefit ‘ is ordinarily 
understood, they have beiudited a small number of industrial 
and commercial jHiople, especially^ foreigners, and increased 
the number of exploiting, profiteering and parasitic millionaires 
and multimillionaires, but have, on the whole, done more 
harm than good to the mass of our people, by helping to 
reduce them to a condition of cultural and industrial servitude, 
by impoverishing them indirectly, if not directly, and by 
ol)structiug drainage and thus making Hoods productive of 


Mf. Daitii uliRorvcH.— 

" Aiiuther effect of thiri iiu^reiieod eiiltivotioii «.'f ih»» coiiiincroial crops oii the food 
ttf tlio coil 111 rv Lus been that llic hesi lands avaMahIc arc a|»i»lie«l towards that 
cultiviitiiin, while flio oiilrivniinii of foodirraiii.i i.«! reli-jjaii'd to some cxlein to inferior liimls 
ll'i- yield of wiiich even in iioriiml years is much less/’ 

Ihcso and other remarks hei*e inaile are laiseil upon fuels ijivi-ii in ilu’ wriier’s work 
uii Survival of Hindu Civilization, Pt. I IIllpove^i^hIll^nt of India and its Ri*medy/' 

i'ho llninimy Co-oporatiti? (Quarterly hiifi printed o\irmM.H from a paper hy Messrs. 
Mann niid Kantiknr read at the Coufuremu* of I ho Indian Kcoiiomic Associiitiuii livid in 
•lanuary iy:Ju, in whivh this uathors olisorve iliiit '* in ijonorul, llu* evil effects of a rise in 
pruca oil the general eoiulit ion of l.ie rural popiiintion ean in I In' Deccan at any rate. 
i.»rdl} he gainsaid. AimI this is clear, that the «piA-s(ion of the mnintonanco of h»w prieos, 
0 any available means, may bo a matter for nincli more serious eoiicerii on the i>iu*i «d‘ 
iJioac in authority ihiiu has hitherto bceu realised.” 
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calamitous consequences ' (instead of being more or less 
beneficent as they Avould otherwise be) and causing grave 
injury to health. This last is probably the most serious of ail 
the evils that have resulted from railways. For health is flic 
first requisite of happiness, the most tangible and abiding of 
all the good things of the world, the end of all ends, the most 
valuable of all the assets of a nation. No amount of shtirf- 
sighted material advantage, however great, can compensate 
for the loss of health. 

If the interests of humanity are to prevail over those of a 
coterie of exploiters, then the milway administrations should 
not be shown any special favour, but should he couipetlal In/ 
legislation to remedy the colossal injury they have done. Xot 
only the railway administrations, but also the Public W’ork.s 
Department of Government, the District Hoards and the 
Municipalities, who, in varying degrees, are also responsible 
for it. They should all be made by Law to provide adeiiuate 
waterways, and to elTectively drain borrowpits.® In the Delta 
tracts, the draining of the borrow])ils would probably be best 


* The following i'h tiu.* otiK'iul vKiiniate (wbiVli im roiiEiiilrrfrniy vnrioiis cyi* ■. iiiiiS'is 
tobc an uiuler-PSliintU*) of tho dsiiiiiigi* clone by the ivernt HdocIp of Xortlu-rn 1!. ntrfjl in 
Se|itemlM;r. 1922 in a portion of the aren nlTecUMl. The principnl nn^uH affect i >l ai-' lll•:lriy 
400 square mi I pr ill the District of Hoj^rn, 1.200 srpiure inilcM in the District, of 

in varyiiij;; dcf^ri'cs and a small nrea in Palma In the District of ilajnhalii, ii in i\sriiii:it''ii 

that the loss of the winter rice crop in the affected area is on the average 7o to 7o pi'r ci-nt. 

The huts doniolished or daiiiagcd in the District of KajHlinhi nro pstiiuatcil ;it 00 to 

GO per cent." 

The Rot. C. F. Andrews wlm has rocently (January, 1023) returned from a tour in 
the flooded area of North IIcnKal hai« stated to a re}ireHentiitive of tlie Associated Press 
“ that inattors appeared suddenly to liave taken a vi*ry BPriuiis turn for the woi.m* 
the villu^fcs in the Kajshahi area. Chspb of actual starvation had been discovored hy tlic 
workers, and in one |inrt a whole villafpe had been found to be without food for iicnrly (>■»’<' 
days. The? last year’s crop had utterly failcfl. The straw was lying in a rank eojiiliiK'ii nn 
the fields which were lf?ft in exactly the saiin* condition ns when the floo<l subsided. Dn. 
peasants had no funds to buy cattle for plonghing or hoo« 1 for sowing, ami if ininiediatc sii'i^ 
were not taken, there was a very grave clangor of the land fulling out of ciiltivalion f«>i 
whole of the present year.” 

• In rcganl to the existing eaiinls, proper siphon nrmngempiil should he "1*' “ 
it is wanting now, and in future none should be construoted without making adeqimh? pro- 
vision for ilraiiiagc. 
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done ill many oases, by connecting them so that they may 
form flowing watercourses with outlets into the nearest 
streams, or, failing such, into deep tanks, 6ils or Bnonrs (deep 
pools in deserted river-beds).' Such water courses besides 
serving the purposes of drainage and sanitation, would remove 
one of the most unsightly features of the alluvial paines 
traversed by roads and railways, and might, in some cases, 
provide wholesome drinking w’ater. 

In regard to Avays and means, if the execution of the 
suggestion made above he confined, to begin with, to Central 
liengal, which was the centre whence virulent malarhi radiated 
along with road and railway extension, and which is still the 
<»r(>!»test sufferer from that scourge, the cost is not likelv to 
be veiy heavy. In any case, it w ould he preposterous to impose 
burdens upon the people for the nnnedy of evils for which they 
are in no way responsible and which have been caused by the 
autliorities concerned in peristent and perverse defiance of the 
elementary anduniversal principles of health. All of them — the 
JUilway administrations, the Public Works Department, the 
District Boards and the Municipalities— should he compelled to 
order their budgets so that they nniy not incur any expenditure 
on extensions and improvements until the present borrow'pits 
have been properly dniined and until adecpiatc waterways have 
been provided for the existing roads and railw'ays such as 
would permit free flow of flood-water even during years 
of exceptionally high rainfall. Bettor that the number of 
serviceable roads and raihvays be restricted, than that they 
should be allowed to continue to be a standing menace to 
health. The sages of the Fhist as well as of the West, of 
aati([uity as well ns of modern times are unanimous in their 
pronouncements about the paramount importance of health. 


Ihia IB Biibstftntuny the BiigK^*Btion ma«)e by the Malaria OommisBion of 1864. In 
MailniB ProBulency the Public Work# Department iB prohibited by a Government ruling 
^ni ilifTgiiig borrowpiti within certain diitances of villagcB, and their drainage is enjoined, 
ut there is no Bueb ruling in the case uf railways. 
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There is a well-known Sanskrit aphorism — ^ariramMyant 
I'halu dhanm Sadhanam (Health is one’s first duty). ** Health,” 
avers Gautama Buddha, “ is the greatest gain.” “ Mena aamt 
in corpore aaiio ” (A sound mind in a sound ])ody) was h(*l(l 
by the philosophers of Home to be the proper aim of ri^ht 

living. ” The first wealth,” observes Emerson, is health 

get health : no laljour, pains, temperance, poverty, nor exercise 
that can gain it, must be grudged.” “ Tlie wealth of a nation,” 
according to lluskin, ” is the health of its people.” !Mat(uial 
development at the sacrifice of this invaluable asset of the 
individual as well as of the nation is mere moonshine. The cool 
assurance and placid self-complacency with which some people 
talk glibly of the benefits conferred by roads and railways in 
India would be laughable, but for the tragic consequences 
they have led to. A large number of the people who extorted 
the admiration of Lord ^linto in the beginning of the last 
century as “ tall, mu.scular, athletic figures, perfectly shaped 
and with the finest cast of countenance and features,” has hc- 
conic puny, .shrunken, cadaverous .skeletons. A go(jd portion 
of the province which, three decades later, was e.xiollcd hy 
Macaulay as the ” Garden of Eden,” has been conveitcd into 
a howling wilderness. 


(To he continued) 


Pramathavath Bosk 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

(ACT V; Scene I) 

[ Setiw, A room in Mahadevan’e Palace ; Maliadevan discovered with 
Manashtri hie queen.] 

Monashtri — 

So to the audience came the lovers not. 

I saw upon the face of Gurprasliad 
A smile of triumph, while a heavy cloud 
Darkened the brow of Krishna. Now is flown 
The hour of sunset, and the die is cast. 

Muhadeean — 

Nor may Mahadevan revoke his word. 

Though Krishna rage and Giul his lightnings wield 
Of threatened onset and the shock of arms. 

Mamtshtri — 

Itama defend us ! O my lord the King, 

Can nothing turn aside this dire mishap ? 

Mti/utderan — 

Nought I can sec ; but yea, one thing remains, 

A single ray to pierce the thundercloud. 

The single chance that might preserve us peace. 

AIxHitHhtri — 

Thy meaning ? 

^nhadoean — 

This : should Gad to Draupadi 
1' rom Magudaui’s eyes exalt his suit, 
then with our blessing he nught take his bride 
And leave us to appease the Brahmin’s wrath. 

9 
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Draupadi — 

The wisdom of the gods is in thee stored. 

Let me hut meet him father, face to face, 

And I will win him for our people’s sake. 

Manashtri — 

He will not woo thee, since his heart is set 
On JVEagudani. 

Mahadetan — 

Let him then, heinoan 
llis bafllod love in ignominious shame, 

And when our hanner floats on Xarank<it 
Curse his own folly at our chariot wheels. 

A Servant — 

His Highness the Prince Krishna. 

Mahadevan — 

Tt is well. 

Now Hani, pray withdraw thy coun.sellings 
To inner walls of .silence, lest ojir plans 
Suiter defeat through thy unwariness 
And artless hahit of sincerity. 

{Euler Krishna in sordid f/artnents.) 

Mahadevan — 

^ly nohle kinsman ! 

Krishna — 

Prince of princes, hail. 

Mahadevan — 

Arise, O Krishna, wherefore thus attired 
In garments vile dost thou our presence seek ? 
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jCi iahua — 

Because thy servant, Kin^, is sore distrest 
Bor Magudani, and the evil spells 
Of witchcraft that enthrall her, since he came, 

Xhe white magician with his teachings strange 
To lure our people from their ancient rites. 

Mahndeom— 

’Tis not the iirst report wo have of him ; 

lie must be silenced. But, meanwhile, disclose 

More of thy daughter and her evil plight. 

Krishna — 

Yestere’on thy servant from the bath had risen 
And in his banquet>hall long time reclined, 

Awaiting XIagudaui, ere she came 
Belated home at night f.all. AVhen I asked 
“ Whence comest thou, and w’hither didst thou go ?” 

“ To the Physician's house,” she made reply, 

“ Who heals the bodies and the souls of men. 

The sainted Thomas.” “ Callest thou,” I said, 

“ That w'i/.ard a physician and a saint ? 

Have his vain woi’ds bewitched thee ? Art thou mad ?” 
” Hast thou not he.ard,” ([noth she, ” the miracle 
He wrought on Sitaraman’s wife and child ? 

As to his words, if thou wouldst only hear, 

They should convince thee of the very truth 
Of what he preaches, showing us how long 
We have ])een fooled by falsehood, and estranged 
Prom the true God who loves us, and whoso love 
(lave us His son who sull’ercd in our flesh. 

Died, rose again, and lives for evermore.” 

^tahiuhvaa — 

We would hear more of this — hut to your story. 
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Krishna — 

"All this dost thou believe it, ehild P” I asked, 

“ With all my heart,” she answered, and confess 
The faith of Christ, Him only, and refuse 
All other gods allegiance.” Sore perplexed, 

" Ho what thou wilt,” I answered, " so thou make 

Incense oblation to the gods at eve 

In the King’s hall to-inorrow. Whereupon, 

She vowed that rather would she die the death 
Than wrong her conscience and deny her Lord. 

In vain I reasoned with her, sliewiiig forth 

All that her whim would cost her — how ’twould bri 

Loss of her princely lover and a throne. 

The pence endangered nf his realm and ours. 

Her shame for ever, ami her father’s curse. 

" Yet doth the gain,” said she, " outweigh the loss." 


Mahadecan — 

This is hut folly, Krishna ; it will pass. 


Krishna — 

The gods bestow that favour ere too late ; 

1 can do nothing. Had the child a mother. 

She yet might be persuaded. Wherefore, King, 
I pray thee send for her deliverance 
The Maharani in a mother’s stead. 


Mahadecan — 

What says the Maharani ? 

Manashtri — 

I will go— 

Though w’hat avails thee, Krishna, my success 
Now the third sun hath set ? 
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0 artless candour ! 

Krishna — 

I trust the goodness of Mahadevan 

Not to inflict a doom of life-long M'oe 

Upon two parted lovers, nor destroy 

For a maid’s freak his people’s hope of peace, 

When she repents her folly. Let this justice 
Fall rather on the head to which ’lis due, 

On that false wizard unto whom I owe 
The sorrows that enwrap me in these weeds, 

And wait to clothe them on Mahadevan 
Should he his justice temper or delay. 

Already to that Sadhu’s lodge repair 
Of the blood royal more than one. ’Tis said 
Among them goes thine only son and heir, 

The Prince Vizayan. 

3I<thadccaH — 

AV’hat is that I heard ? 

Vizayan goes there ? ( To ^Innughlri) Know’st thou 

aught of this ? 

3lmashtri — 

The truth must out. His tutors, where are they ? 

’Tis theirs to answer for his whereabouts. 

d>raiipadi — 

They will, my father, be hartl juit to it, 

Vizayan comes or goes in their despite. 

E’en as he listeth. 

3Iahadevan — • 

We must look to this. 

Ho, footmen, bid the Pundits and the Prince, 

Into our presence. 


{Exeunt some attcudanls.) 
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Manatshtn — 

]je not over hareb, 

llis years are tender, and his spirit, if high. 
To love responsive. 

Mahadeean — 

It shall 1)eud to mine. 
By Finfnm, ’tis a liberty unheal'd ! 

J)raupadi — 

’Tis time his liberties were brought to book. 
{Enter two Pitndifs tcif/i Vizai/nn). 


Mahademu — 

How now, Vizayan ! It is told of thee 
That then hast been to Sitarainan’s house. 
When and how often ? 


llzaj/an — 


Once, ^lahadovati — 

But yester evening. 


Jlnlutdevan — 


Prithee, by whose leave r 


Vizayon — 

I knew not anyone forliad it me. 

Mahadecan — 

Where were tliy Pundits ? Didst thou go alone 
Vizayan — 

The press was great, my father ; as we turned 
The corner we gut parted. So I went 
Borne in a stream of people towards the house, 
And entered where they entered. 
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Mdhadevm {to Pundits ) — 

Is this true ? 


PumUt — 

The Prince has more imagination, sire. 

Than memory for detail in diary. 

’Tis true that as we went our wonted n'alk 
We reached a corner ; where to our dismay 
The Prince was parted from us. But ’twns not 
The crowd that did it, hut his speed of foot. 

Mahtulevan — 

Bid you not call him ? Made you no pursuit ? 
Pundit — 

Thrice did we call. lie only ran the faster. 
Till in the crowd w’o lost the sight of him. 

Mnhudevan — 

Is this the heed he gives to your eonunands ? 
Pundit — 

The Prince is wilful and defies control. 


Jdohadeoan — 


Then ivo shall now’ control him. Take him hence, 
Lay on full measure of pages’ discipline. 

And lx)lt a door upon him. 


Jl:ui/an — 

Xav, my father, 

I am of the blood royal. 

^tokadevan— 


Hence — away I 
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Fiindit {to Vizayan ) — 

Come! 

Now shall your Highness rue you were so long 
Perverse in forming Hindi characters. 

{Exeunt Pundits leading Vizayan. Enter Gurprashad hi 
white robes of mourning, his head shaved and heating 
his breast.) 

Gurprashad — 

Woe for the pitcher shattered at the well ! 

Woe for the broken wheel, the loosNl coni ! 

Woe for the lamp put out by hand profane ! 

Mahadecan — 

AVhat is the reason of thy wild lament ? 

Gurprashad — 

O deed ton dark for day to look upon ! 

O crime too cruel for the night to hide ! 

O sin too black for death to expiate ! 

Mahadecan — 

What hath befallen ? Succour our suspense. 

Gurprashad — 

O blissful state of unenlightenmcnt ! 

O halcyon calm before the hurricane ! 

O happy dream of those who wake to weep 1 

Krishna — 

Now of a truth he is beside him.self. 


Outprashad — 

Mourn for the flock her shepherd stricken down ! 
Mourn for the earth her outraged sanctity I 
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{liegunUng Krishna ) — 

Mourn most the fool u’ho cannot feel the loss ! 
Krishna — 

lie feels it not, if he hath lost his wits ! 
Mahfalrvau — 

It Averc ill spohen to deride distress, 

When 'tis a day of mourninp: for ye hoth, 

Ihit tell us, holy sage, thy cause of woe. 

(Jnrprashail — 

A holy priest of Rama hath 1>een slain. 

Mohaderan — 

Where and hv whom !- 

* 

dm'in'oshad — 

In Sitaranian's house, 

And in tin* room of Thomas I^idymus, 

The Christian wizard. 

^[((haderan- 

Ram he merciful I 

dtirproshad — 

Stahhed in the hack that holy Sadhu lay. 

Nor e’er went such a shiver through the heaven, 
hince Rama lay on Lanka’s hleeding field. 

Muhadecan — • 

Ry all the woes of Sita, ’tis enough I 
Krishna, thy prayer is granted. Hence resort 
■fo Sitaraman’s house and seize them both, 

And lodge them in a dungeon till such time 
As we have leisure to pronounce their doom. 

10 
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Krishna — 

Mahadevau hath said. His slave obeys. 

Gurprashad — 

Never more kindly drew the feet of night 
Behind the burning heels of ruthless day. 

{Exeunt Guiprashad and Krishna.) 

Servant — 

His Highness the Prince Gad of Narankot 
Craves audience of the great Hahadevan. 

Mahadevan — 

He hath been long expected. We will leave 
Him now to Draupadi’s soft-beartt*d wiles. 

Come, Mabnrani, ’tis no place fr>r us. 

Manashtri — 

T like not thus to leave her. 

Mahademn — 

Ilowlwit, come ! 

( Exeunt all except Eranpadi ; Enter Gad, looks around >ind 
sees only the veiled form of Eranpadi.) 

Gad {aside) — 

’Tis strange ! Methought I heard Mabadevaii 
But now the room is silent and deserted, 

Save for this lady’s presence. Who is she ? 

Can it be Magudani ? then indeed 
Portune hath smiled on me. Tjove, is it thou ? 

{Draupadi stretches out her artns and moves totcards hint', 
clasps her in his embrace.) 

Life of my life, it cannot, shall not lie 
That aught of man’s device should sunder us. 
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Vrmpadi — 

0 sweet assurance of my heart’s desire ! 

{Gad disengages himself and starts back.) 

(itdl— 

Who art thou, lady ? 1 supposed thou werrt 

The Princess Magudani. 

Jhanpadi — 

O happy error 

That drew me e’en a moment to thy breast ! 

1 am not sho thou namest. "Would I were 
I am but the daughter of Mahadevaii, 

All, all too conscious of the lower place 

Thy choice assigns mo. What though all the world 
!My higher rank acknowledge, 1 am less. 

Till in thy heart thou throne me in her stead, 

(tail — 

Daughter of Kings, I am ashamed for thee. 

That thou shouldst humble at thy servant’s feet 
The pride of Mailepur’s illustrious line, 

Ther<! to throw down what J’rinces not a few 
Have sighed in vain for, ay, and ye*^ shall come 
'I’o sue for on their knees. And for myself 
I blush, constrained to the discourtesy 
Of slighting what with too much graciousne.ss 
Thou puttest in my power to lay aside. 

Jh-itupadi—- 

'I’o use thy vantage may be perilous ’. 

Not lightly thus may Alailepur's Princess 
Do sliarhted. Nay, If thou for thine own self 
Art fearless, then bethink thee of thy land. 
Doubtless thou comest to ^itahadevan 
hor Magudani to repeat thy suit, 
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While flouting his condition. Sir, ’tis vain. 

I knou' my hither ; rather would he die 
Than his decree revoke for any man : 

Against this marriage he hath set his face, 

And means to march his Iiosts on Xarankot, 

Unless thou take the bride he olfers thee. 

For war the Brahmins clamour, but to them 
Uis care for us will seal my father’s ear 
So thou but take his daughter for thy bride. 

And thus preserve from bloodshed both our lands, 
l^Iake sure thy throne, and save me from despair. 

Oad — 

Princess, if thou hast any love for im?, 

Think not that T despise it — God forbid I 
For love ennobles woman and uplifts 
Her soul to heights the lov(*less never rearh : 

It may be to the bills of happiness 
In mystic union blest with mutual joys 
Of troth and trust unbi'okeu ; or again 
It may be to a mount of saeriiice, 

And .self-elfacement for that other’.s sake. 

Where Heaven itself bends down and God Is fouml. 

But Love with bribe or menace ne’er coniiadlcd 
A lover to betrayal of his love, 

Or profanation of that lioly thing. 

Therefore, though earth should .split and heaven should fall, 
I dare not give thee what is dedicate, 

For love, like God, itself cannot deny. 

JDraiipadi — 

Thou cloakest thy refusal with fine speech 
Learned doubtless at thy Jewish Sadhu’s feet, 

But in the rose lies hid the scorpion 
As sin behind a ma.sk of holiness. 

And murder at his door they call a Saint. 
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(lad — 

What slander ill of uiiieii hast thou heard ? 
Dnuqmli— 

JJiit now Mahadevan hath sent a ^uard 
To seize this Christian Sadhu, on the charge 
Of murdering a Hrahmin. 


tlud — 


J^et him beware'. 

[f aught befall the Apostle, he shall answer 
For this to Gondopharcs. 


JMinpatli — 

(.) ‘tis droll : 

A menace to the. lion from the mouse'. 

'Twere safer made afar, presumiituous Ib-ince. 
Tlmn in the. reach of those death-dealing claws, 
rnshcetbed already for tby chastisement. 


I thank thee much. Princess of 3lailepur, 

And own the wisdom of thy counselling. 

'Tis time my ilbstarred visit to this Court 
Came to an ending. In the garb of peace 
I sought a bride, and brideless hence am driven ; 
Next time I come it shall be in a suit 
t>C shilling armour, with a naked sword, 

To light for God, Saint Thomas and tor her, 

^ly Magudaiii, Hose of India 1 1 


CUIITAIN. 


(To be coHlinucd) 


Prancis a. Judd 
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A TYPE OF SEDENTARY GAME IN THE PUNJAB 

In the year 1919 I had an occasion to visit the Cher |ni;ik 
in the neighbourhood of Simla and in course of the march from 
Fhagu to the bank of the river (Jiri, T came across a squoi-y 
drawn on a rock surface, the S(iuare being divided into 
numljer of smaller squares by means of lines as shown in llui 
following figure. On enquiry I came to learn that lli(> 
figure was used for a particular type of sedentary game. 
According to the rules of the game two ])<.*rsons are necixaiy 
for playing it and the players arc to provide themselves with 
twenty-four picctss of small stones or gravtds of two dilVerent 
descriptions so that they can be oasily-nscognised. 



The diagivim shows that there are twenty-live points wln’n’ 
two or more straight lines have met. These points may he e:ill<'<l 
cross-points (Ivruis-punten). Each of these cross-points, with 
the exception of the cuiitial one, has got a pl.iying pi«ve s((t <»ti it. 
The move lasgins affijr the completion of this arraiigeineiit aii<l 
when a player has one of his own playing pieces sot iieNt t*’ 
one of his opponent’s in such a way that the next cross-pohd 
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in tho same right line is vacant, the former’s i)iecc can jump 
ov( 5 r the latter’s one, occupy the empty crass-point and the 
former player takes away the piece belonging to tho latter. 
The player who can, in this M'ay, capture all the pieces belong- 
ing to his adversary is declared to be the winner of the game. 
Till* game is not confined to the hills, but, as I could gather 
through the kindness of my frioid Mr. Shiva llaj, it is also 
tomid in the Punjab plains and goes by the name of hdrn giiti 
(twelve ballets), the name being evidently derived from the fact 
that each player has to provide himself with twelve ballets. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain very little has 
been published dejiling with the dilVereiit types of the seden- 
tary games of this country. In the year 1907 a very interest- 
ing article was published by Mr. liinodeswar Das-Gupta ‘ in 
which description was given of the dilVerent types of games 
prevalent in Vikrampur, in Ka.stern llengal. A reference to 
this paper shows that there is one game named Muiigaf-pdfa ’ 
with which the Punjab game has a great similarity, but there 
arc two main points in which the two games ditfer. In the 
first place, the diagram emjiloyed for Mtnig(tl-puld lias two 
triangles on the sides of the square and cross-points are pro-, 
iluced in these triangles and these cross-points are filled up 
with the playing pieces. In the second place, the cross-points 
on the central horizontal line are all kept empty when the 
game is started. This type of diagram is also used in Beliar. 

Sometime ago .Edw. Jacobson ])ublished a paper 
dealing, among other things, with the games prevalent at 

‘ i^uni'iorly .lonriml of tho Huiifjiya Ssihiiyn r.irisiiil. Vol 1 i. vp 214- 1!15(1314 K 
Aiviinling (<> Mr, ( 0 ^ 1 . rit. ]». tho n:imoi;f ilio sjJiino is dorirod from 

^rniilmUPathun tiiul it iH Hn|i|>oBO«l ti» loprosonl iho s!rif«* hotwooii tho Mosfhals nml tho 
Idilians and honco Iho play is not of vorv ohl oriifin. Mr. Knsaiita Ranjan Roy, 
Wliiror on Boiigali in tho Calcutta Uiiivorsiity. infonm* mo that tho word pdfii may ho 
•IoiimmI from Piiihrila plank. 1 think that tho nnino of tho jjamo had its* oriijin in 

fsul that the diagram used fur the gamo was drawn on a pioco of plank and that it 
during auspicious days, 1 . o., hnlidays or at auspicions places. 1 . c., holy 
U was only when tho original interpret at ion camo to bo forgotten that tho name 
irsone began to bo associated with tho fight botween tbo Mogh.als and tho Pathnns, 
® naiao possibly originally meant auspicious plank or hoanl 
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Simaloer, the most northern of the islands situated along tlin 
west coast of Sumatra. In this paper the author has descril). 
ed a game known as Saloel ' which agrees with the Funjiib 
game in having only the central cross>point vacant. In this 
game, however, the square has two triangles on the opposite 
sides as in tiie llengal game of Mangol-pdtii, but the nnmlier 
of dividing lines is much greater and there are altogether 
ninety-three cross-points and the play is carried on with pieces 
of two dilTerent kinds, the number of each kind being forty-six. 
According to Jacobson, the play is of ^lalayan origin and it 
agrees very much with the game of draughts. A littl<-‘ consi- 
deration will show that there is an important dilVen'iico 
between a game like and the game of draughts. In 

the latter the pieces with which the play is carried on arc 
all placed on the sipiares while in the ganm of the former type 
these pieces are placed on the <*ross-points. Jacobson abo 
described in this paper ’ a game called nmoc or ligrr pluij 
locally in which also the pieces, with which the uame is carried 
on, are placed on the cross-points. In parts of India tln*ro is 
also prevalent a type; of tiger play the diagram of which 
recalls that of rimoe and in wliieh also tlie pi<‘ces artf [ilaml 
on the cross-points. This game has been compared with 
the fox and geese game but in this case also there is the 
difference that the pieces are placed on the squares and not 
on the cross-points, though in one type of the fox and gi.'ose 
game that is played on a solitsiiro board * the pieces arc placed 
on the cross-points. According to .lacobson these games are 
of ^Malayan origin, but in view of the fact of an ancient colo- 
nisation of Sumatra and Java by the Indians, in whicli, as it 


* Tijdft V. liitl. vulkciikuiido Deol oS, |>|>. 10-11 (1017)- 

® Oi\cU, pp. 8-10. Acconlinj? fo tliv writer of (hi.i paper the diaf^raiii 

18 cut in tlio floor planks of niniij Iioihom and moat Sor/viow, 1.0., Iiouhcs wIktc 
are jfiven regarding the iriodc of serving God. 

* CaBBCll's Book of Bports and Pnatiinoa, p. 393. 
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^viis pointed out by ])r. Bhandarkar,* the Hindus from 
>'orthern India also had some share and of the prevalence of 
types of sedentary games, at least in parts of northern India, 
in which the pieces are placed on the cross-points, whether 
those kinds of game were not originally carried to these is- 
lands from India is a question, which I think, is worthy of 
lieing investigated by the students of ethnology. 

1 1 KMC II \N I) IIA 1)as-G u p r a 


* .T«Mirn., Boitilt. Ur. U, A, S., Vol. 17, Ti. 7-S 
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THE CONTACT OF INDIAN ART WITH THE ART 
OF OTHER CIVILISATIONS ' 

I. 


The ijrocess of art has two dimensioiis. The one is in- 
visible to the eve. It stretches from the object (»f artistic 
representation to the artist. This is the main direction fil‘ 
creativeness and all works of art lie on that route. A work of 
art however exists nol: oiily l)y its expressive I'orni. It is -it 
the same time a means of communication, rrimarily, it com- 
prises an individual experience intimately <*onnected willi 
some couerelo ohjeet; secomlarily, it brings inlo or represents 
the contact of an avstlietic confession and a recejdive mind. 
By a law which does not beloiii; to the jdiysical world, ilie 
two dimensions, the inner and the outer, are inv(*isel.v propor- 
tionate. The deeper the object has sunk into the artistic 
.subject, the smaller their disl.aiice has vjrown, the more intensr 
is the effect the work of art has, the more lastitu' will l>e tin- 
impression it creates .and the greater will be tin* imml'cv of 
persons who t'ct impressed. Duration and extension of an 
artistic tradition are thus iiUiinatcd.v deptuidanf upon tlie 
vitality of one or a few works of .art, 

Indian art spread e.ist wards and westwards. M'* 
can follow its (>xp;in.sion as far as France* and Ireland ni 
the West, and Japan in the Fast. From the 2nd ceiilnry 
B.C. onward to llu! fourteenth camtury A.D. it ■* 
conlintioiis source of inspiration to the Far Fast and pnord 
an intermittent stimulus to Western art. India’s power "I 
artistic colonisjition is «*(iual to that of (Ireece. 
.simultaneoiKsly these two contrtjsof eivillsatioJi w'hieh stand fo* 
the fusion of Aryan and non-Aryan elements sent lorlli tiic.i 


* A4l)inri.')ifiFii1r.i fur rli'llvcrfil f»ii tli»* HWli mii'I 
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traditions whicli mingled without any resistanco .with the 
indigenous arts and crafts of any country they came to. 
(Jrecce, before its fatal end, had extended its artistic dominion 
over .Vsia Minor and Italy. After its death Home became 
the heir and colonized tlu.‘ whole of Europe, the north of 
Africa, Itlinor and Central Asia and the Far East. The 
Indian and the Itcllenistic tradition thus were for sixteen 
C(Miturics rival missionaries protnnlgating their artistic 
creed over the surface of the whole world known to those 
iii;es. The ecpially great succi‘ss of these antagonistic efforts 
is striking. The two mother countries India and tJreece, 
I)Olh peninsular, both in the south of a continent had 
independently evolved tln.’ir art, though their remote Aryan 
unity left traces in eitluM’. Eroni these two roots art grew up 
in two vigorous stc.uus which got full growth in their own 
sftil and spread tlieir hr.anches heavy with fruits to sunrise and 
sunset and the twigs erossed eaidi other and fornit'd a bewilder- 
ing tliiekel. But wlu'rever their fruits drojtped the new 
seedlings I'ore tht? unmistakable features of the jiiollier stem 
and the profuse erop whicli thus irrew on the ground of the 
innltifarious traditions outside India and outside Clreece is 
called Medieval art in Europe ami Asiatii* art in the East. 

Medieval European and Asiatic art, therefore, are the 
syneretistie jieriods and regions of art, while CJreece and 
India and similarly Eirypt, Mesopotamia and the Far East 
iire the creative centres. Of these, however, (Jrecce and India 
had the most far-reaching bearing. 


Forms of art do not spread by themselves; they 
lUM'd a vehicle in which thev can he carried and various 

i 

vehiedes run from India into various directions. Beligion 
"•‘IS the driving force which moved them tow.ards tlic 


AVhilo Central 


•iisplred by and hucaiiie permeated willi Buddhistic sp<‘cula- 
I'eii and the jiictorial forms piumliar to Buddhistic art, the 
op Asia, Burma, Siam, Cambodia and the Sundia Islands 
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shared Buddhistic and Brahmanic divinities and their corres. 
ponding forms of art with India. Indian works of ai t, 
however, were brought to the West far less in the service of 
religion than iu that of commerce. The fashionable world in 
Rome during the days of Augustus paid fancy prices for 
Indian pearls, brocades and textiles and Indian ivory work 
was as much in demand by the Christians of Egypt as it Mas 
liked by Charles the Great. The currents of Indian art oiilsirle 
India have thus a threefold source and speed. The one M liidi 
links Iiido-China and the islands, especially dava with Iinli i, 
keeps measure with the Indian evolution and its peculiarity is 
due to the indigenous art of the country which has becomn 
fused with Indian tradition from one centro or the other. Tin; 
invasion of Indian forms into Ce.ntral Asia on the otluu- hand 
had to face not only the artistic traditions of every speeiil 
country but also thj.s(j currents whieli came from the e.vireini! 
Bast, from China and from the West from the ilellmiistic Morld. 
Still more currents minghnl in the West to the (dVccl tint, 
M'hile Indian art to the Smith-Kast of Asia muons a inlui-.d 
growth and therefore, a continnous unity, it becomes an i;is|iir* 
ing incitement to Central and Eastern .Vsia as long a^ Ihid- 
dhism maintains the rule, and in the West it occurs spoiMdif illy 
and does not lose the charm of theoxolie as long as it i.s not 
absorbed by and made into a Western eonvention. 

The transmigration of forms of art proves with accuracy 
which features of the national .spirit of any art can be Irms- 
planted — the fdements accepted for instance by China will dilh'r 
widely from those which found favour in Rome. It tostilios on 
the other hand what features of the mother art resist all traofoi’* 
mation so that in the most complex, locally and racially linnole 
combination they still remain distinct. In short, colonial -art 
keeps up the salient features of the mother art ; hut tlioso 
enter new combinations, corapdled by merely Jiii outer lioccs- 
sity, that is to serve religion or tnule or fashion, it is u('ctIK’f>s 
to emphasise that the works thus produced will bo iiileresti'*:? 
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(l.ipiimonts with regard to tho history of form but cannot 
claim to be works of art. Por spontaneous growtli, thefunda- 
niiaital condition for creation is replaced there by a clash of 
traditions and purpose?. Indian art comes to an end tho 
niDinent it leaves India. As long as it can afford to spend it 
doc's so. The gain, however, is not on its side and the chapter 
of Indian art closes when the Eshin Sozu painted his Amida 
and when the Kathedra of the Bishop ^laximlan was carved 
in llavenna. These masterworks are nothing but Japanese 
or nothing but early ClirLstlan and yet they could not be as 
they are without that faint sc(Mit of Indian tradition which 
pervades them. 

\\\' have to come b lek t > them. But wo have to follow 
the route which [«idian art took. At every turning of the 
wav we shall meet it olTering an unknown mood. —A Siamese 
I’uildlia head, for instance, though obviously derived from the 
Buddha type familiar to th<* sculptors of Magadha is yet a 
new individuality. Its relinement is less spiritual than 
pliysi(ral ; ail tim f«-alures have grown thin, and sharp 
acffMits emphasise them in poiim.i;l outlines. The subtle 
nindeiliug of tlie Indian prototype has :;ivfn way to a 
strained and sensitiv?*. delinition of the Buddha's features 
■•uni the calmness of his meditation has given way to a state of 
tranec where all nerves vibrate. This sort of sensitive rigidity, 
hardened intNlelling and sharp and pointi'd outlines 
an; typically Siamese. Expression and body, body and dre.ss have 
hreome separate features. An almost iinpcrceptil)K; cruelty 
lingers for instance round Avdhan.arisvava’s eves and mouth 
while his nialc-femalo body is e<inally above sex and above 
life on either side. It stands in heavy stillness, for all move- 
in:'iit has h.>en concentrated into tin? winglike folds of the 
gfirnient. They swing to either side sharp like knives. 

Tho, Buddha head dates hack ^o the nth or 10th century and 
Oio Ardhanarisvara imago to the I tth or 15th. The Siamisation 
the Indian form has progressed ; sharp outlines joined in 




narrow angles have overpowered the round modelling oC 11^ 
Indian prototyiie. The art of the Sukotai Savankolok, of 
which the bronze Kuddha hejul is one of the finest examples 
is the spontaneous Siamese continuation of the art of Magaillut, 
The Ardhanarisvara figure however visualises the elTort made 
to connect the two elements with the result that an [ndian 
body stiinds on Siamese feet, is chul in Siamese folds and wt'ars 
a Siamese head. This style is frankly ccdeclic. The con. 
elusion is that India supplied Siam with its iconographr, 
Buddhistic and Brahmanical and with the iconography, the 
“ icons ” were transplanted and translated into Siamese. Tim 
one feature of Indian art which remaim?'! intact was tho 
mmlelling in the round, though it had to withdraw from I1 \um’ 
parls of tho figures wliich received the greatest attention hy 
the Siamese artist. Face and garment wen* freed from tho 
Indian discipline and only fhosi parts of the body which 
]‘emained uncovered also remained Indian. It is the plastic 
element, the modelling in tho round which asserted iiscU' 
against the Sianiisution, and was carried along the (‘(‘iitiaics 
of Siamese art as dead weighi, surnainded hy fnil ami nervous 
outlines. 


The Khmer art of Cambodia contemporary with lli'- perind 
of Sukotai Savankolok let its individuality How tlirouirh 
tho elianncls of Indian tradition and njceived it back ])nrilic(l 
and sf rengllumed. T’Jn.u'e is scarcely any idiom of Indian art 
with which the Khmer artist was not aciiuuinted. AjkI yet 


his language is <Mitin*ly new. AVarriors, for instance, delile on 
.some of the relief panncls of Angkor Vat. Their crowd is 


arranged in a firm row of whicli fo«)t — and head— -line are dranii 
in straight parallelism. The rhythm of their bodies stiaincil 
forward in one direction, forms pattern- like segments ol ll'o 
lowest part of the relief. Kach of them has a nioHon ol it;* 
ow'ii. The distortcil ejaculations of limbs and faces ol Ih' 
mob como to a sudden stoji where the arnuv hearers inarcli m 
severe dignity. Their arrows, however, reflect ami repeat tho 
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cuiv‘« of hands and fingers of the former group; while, 
on the other hand, their energetic steps become enhanced by 
ji similar movement of the horses. 'Fhe group of the spear- 
biNuers at last throngs forward without restraint and their 
rushing bodies ai’e bent by th<! hurry of their action. Yet 
ill spite of all those contrasting groups and in spite of their 
aiTiiiigement is their procession but a narrow uniform strap at 
till! bottom of the relief. Subtle trees of exubiwant growth 
stretch over tlie rest of the surr.ic.*. actionless, but moved in 
peaceful, playful curves. 'Pop and bottom of the relief at last 
are strewn over with a profuse sculptured ornamentation. 
The composition of this relief has nothing in common with 
Iiuliaii art of the same period, but it is closely related to 
compositions mi.*t with at the time of S uichi. There tooligures 
arc arranged in rows and are set before a tapestry-like 
hackgrouud of vegetation. Phis similarity is due to the epieal 
spirit of either sehool. Xarratiou tliere is the ehief purpose. 
Cotili'inporary ludiaii art, however, had progressed from 
narration to a eanoni/.t'd syniholism where siieh things as a 
fluster of trees anil the like had become siipeitliious and in- 
sigiiitieant. The age of mind therefore in whieh Khmer 
sculpture is executed agrees with the Sanchi stage of Indian 
art, with the dilTereiiee that while the Sanehi artist had to roly 
on his own resourees, thi* Khmer sculptor has the wliole stock 
of the Indian iiilieritauee at hand. .\nd this may he seen in 
till! supple modelling of the hare bodies and in (he curvature of 
tile hraiiehcs. Hut what he had to give of his own exceeded 
that what he accepted. -Vgain his hand similar to that of the 
Siamese artist cannot hut chisel in angular outlines, whieh 
>^ul)tliu5 ami surround the tine modulations of the “plastic ’and 
make the whole relief luoia* into a drawing in stone than a 
*^‘‘'dpturc. This w'ay of artistic treatment is the natural 
i-xpression of the peoples of Kiirlher India. Another peculi- 
“tity is their sense of proportion whieh makes the figiin's of 
*''<‘11 simply grown over with aiul hiiricd under an iiuinense 
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vegetation. This way of treiitmont, however, lias its roots in 
India, though the part which vegetation plays there is far 1(.>.ss 
prominent. As a whole the Indian tradition and the indi. 
genous inspirations of Further India keep the balance and 
make a strong amalgam because their affinity is close. IbiL it 
must not be overlooked that the active part is played by I lie 
inspiration of Further India while the Indian tradition tignns 
as foundation or background, and .shines through tlie liiin 
atmosph(.‘i*e of Khmer art. 

The distribution, however, of creative power and the caiii. 
city for absorption is entirely dilb‘rent in Java. Jav.nicsd 
architi'oturo and seulptui’e of the empire of .Mat.nam 
are the works of a local school of Indian art which aeliicvcd 
its masterworks on this i.sland, similar to the genius of (iit'crc 
who at a time of full maturity <ieeasionally found its (‘itinii- 
nation on Knidos or Lesbos. Theliimlu kingdom of Mat.irani 
most probably had its artists brought from India. SonictiiiM's 
however a local hand is lraei*ablt! even in the sculpt nr«* of .Middle 
Java. A relief from Tjandi Frambanan, for instanci'. iiKiiii- 
tains the I’oundial softness of Indian protot y|)es while a distoi ling 
cagerne.ss bends arms and legs in unexpected anijl.'s .M'ld 
make.s the physiognomies of men and animals alike gi in nifli 
malicious cnielty. .Vngular distortion of the Indian liinitsand 
a cunning lirutality of facial e.xpression makes .l.iv iiu'se 
reliefs and especially those of Kastern Java akin to tin* artistic 
ideals of J'urthcr India. This, honever, was not until ilic 
cleventh centur.y when middle Java had lost its power. A 
new flood of Indian art then spread from tho South of India to 
the East of Java and at this time the Tiulo- Javanese? niivini’U 
produced a conipromi.s(> of which the ohvcr.si? has all 
qualities of Indian form while the reverse exhiliits tliO'C of 
Malaya-Polynesian conception and the truth and piirloctii'o of 
either Ls alike. The flgurc of (.iane.sh may stand for mi*' 
tho purest achievements of an all-round rcstlcslly inodclled 
volume, a trcalmcut so dear to Indian art, yet tho hack mc" 
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])resents on its ilattened surfiice tliu mighty grimace of a 
Kii'timuklia dissolved into petty protrusions intersxiersed with 
holes full of dark shades ; and this appearance pcrturl)ating 
with its vicissitudes of clumsy shapes and formless holes shews 
the indigenous style of Eastern Java. Nowhere in India 
lias the head of the Kirtlinukha a similar gruesome liveliness 
and it seems as if this ornamental device wei'e given to 
India from the store of Polynesian totemistic and frantically 
phantastic animal heads, lint where the grotes(|ue and the 
!;ruesome has no right to appear, ligures like that of 
Prajnapara Prajnajiaramila or of Ourga ^lahishasura Mardini 
attain suhlime incarnathm in purely Indi in form. 

^Middle and Eastern Java were tin; leading centres of 
Judo'.lavanese civilisation. Tin? west of the Island remained 
inou' aloof from Indian civilisation. And yet its sculpture renders 
the hri'athless calm of meditation hut dues so with means of 
its on n. Tin? squatting ilgurc of the man who holds a lotus hud 
has l)een Ian! into one V(?rtical plan and reminds in its sym- 
nictrical simplitication of the sitting Ihtddha from Sarnath. 
Hut it would he premature to draw an.v conedusions. It must 
sutlice for the jiresent to point out nhcre, under what condi- 
tions and suiTotinded hy which forms the Indian element 
ruk'.s, influences, or is subdued. The Javanese cxxterience is 
complex. Java proved an c.vtraordinarily fertile soil for the 
evolution of the Indian i>rinciples of form. In the outstanding 
Works of IMataram it scarcelv ailded anvthing of its own but 
tt is worthwhile noticing that the case with which the heavy 
full round ligures in the reliefs of lliwolmdouv move is the 
^vuie that gives unai>proacha1)h* dignity to the Eastern Javanese 
aUres of Durga and Prajnaparamita. No indigenous Java- 
®cst5 trend of form will he found there. The extremes, 
*one\or, which mingle ^kiih and st>t the limit to Indian form 
the dissolution of the plastic volume into small sculptured 
ard *^”^**”^** "’Web rise as an agitated jiatiern over a plain 
t«uk ground on the one hand, and the geometrical 
12 
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discipline of an abstract scheme on the other hand. ]3ut either 
convention has the two-dimensioned surface for its workincF 
field and it is this Malayo-polynesian symptom which had to 
offer the strongest resistance to the Indian jierception of form, 
which comprises the three dimensions of space in one plasiic 
volume. Java puts the full-stop to Indian art in its propa- 
gation south-eastwards. 

Surveying the extension of Indian art in the south- 
east of ^isia it proves to 1 h) colonial art in the same sense as 
Greek art in Asia Minor or Italy. The indigenous traditions of 
the various centras of artistic production, ns the Khmer stylo 
of Cambodia or the jltlalayo- Polynesian style of .lava weiv 
either subdued or remained untouched. Ihiddhist, Sivait 
Yisnait ideas and their corresponding images and I'ui'dis 
were brought to the colonies. How readily they •;v(.‘re 
accepted there is testitied by their local taste, which in 
the case of Cambodia and .lava is far above provincialism. 
Indian art in .lava or Jis created by the Khmer artists 
is in a .similar position as it is in the southern part 
of the motherland. There too the Hravidiaii pojuilalion 
had a strung personal way of .artistic expression, ^et this 
was overcome by the sesthetic of Northern India. The 
contact of South Asia with Indian culture dates hack in 
historical times to the first Christian century for .lava or even 
to the age of Asoka with regal'd to Further India. Tints tlie 
penetration of forms and idctis in the successive centuries 
had that leisure which is necessary for a productive 
assimilation. 

The propagation of Indian art, however, in north aii<l north- 
eastern direction, though historically not less fr;igmenl.tr.v, ha!> 
at least one cause in common. It is Indian art in the scriico 
of Buddhism which supports the art school of Gandhara during 
the first five centuries of the Christian era, and inigi"des to 
Khotan where it is traceable at the close of this period, 
takes its way through the Turpom to the confines of C 
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where it reaches its climax in the caves of Vunglcong and 
Longmen and in the ninth and tenth century in the 
caves of the thousand Buddhas at Tun Huang, while in Japan 
at the same time the Buddhist frescoes of the Kondo of 
lloriuji were painted and Eshin Sorn got inspired by Amida’s 
t'lorv. But the most essential links of this north-eastern 

O • 

chain of Buddhist art are missing. Nepalese art is not known 
hefore the ninth century and the earliest Tibetan painting 
was found in China in the caves of Tun Huang, in the 
ninth century, brought or painted there when Tun Huang was 
nmler Tibetan domination. 

We need not fight against the windmills of Oandhara 
which appear to European eyes so huge liecause their Greek 
features are so near to cherished reminiscences. The ques- 
tion for the present moment is : What did Indian art con- 
trilmtc to the International school of Gandhara for such it 
was, as Indian, Parthian, Scythian and Itoman colonial 
workmen and traditions met there. It gave its plastic 
conception, not at once yet in the course of time, and in this 
way the syiicretistic Gandhara sculpture became Indianised. 
Ihuldhism and local mythology moreover supplied the sculptors 
with Indian themes. The most ardent problem, however, 
involved in Gandharan production is whether, as it is held up, 
the pictorial type of the Buddha originated in Gandhara or 
not. The question still has to remain open. But it is remark- 
able that such essential laka/unuts as the usuisa and the short 
curves of hair turned to the right and the elongated earloljes 
are met with in Indian sculpture of pre-Gandhara time, when 
th(‘ representation of the Buddha was still taboo to pious Bud- 
dhists. Examples of this type are carved as detached lieads single 
ill lotus-medallions which adorn the railings from Bodhi Gaya ; 
there a standing figure of a Dvarapala exhibits the same 
fuhhatm. There can be no doubt that these representations 
did not represent the Buddha and it is diflteult to say how 

the lahhanat of the Mahapurusha were associated with 
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these unidentified heads. In any case Indian sculplmo 
was acquainted with a plastic form wliich is identical with 
the latter ttsniM at a time when neither the hudily 
representation of the Buddha nor the (iandharan prodiic* 
tions had come into existence ; and so much can be said that 
these distinctly Indian 1)odily characteristics were not for the 
first time translated in stone in the province of Gandhiira; 
on the contrary the undulated hair of early Gandhara 
Buddhas betrays lEcllenism and is against (he Indian 
tradition. Similar as in the case of this iconographic 
detail is the general behaviour of (ho Gandhara artisans; 
they took in every case the icoiiographic suggestions from 
India and as they were no longer fetter'd by any religions 
or artistic scruples and had the entire tradition of Jlcllas 
and India but also of Central Asia at their coinniand, they 
did their best in illustrating as well as (hey could the stories 
and sacred heroes for which there was so much demand 
amongst the Buddhist d»!Votees. 'I'he artistic (juality of this 
market supply naturally cannot ho but of the worst sort. 
The .suddenue.ss of the Indo-Ilellenistic clash could not cause 
anything but disturbance on either side. The Hellenistic 
importation on the other hand got no supply on the spot and 
its fate was to be overcome and annihilab'd by the living force 
of Indian art. Tot there is one scheme of composition which 
was of greatest consequeiico in all future arts. This is the 
symmetrical arrangem(;nt of the groups of divini^ personage’s 
for the purpose of w’orship. The begiuning of this frontal 
symmetry can bo found already in Barhut and also in Sanclii. 
There of course .sonic symbol or the other takes the place 
which later on is occupied by the icon. In Gandhara 
for the first time however those triads as Buddha with 
Brahma and Sudra are introduced and sometimes the 
donors represented in an attitude of worship are admitted 
into their circle. This strictly symmetrical form of composi' 
tion originated in Gandhara and spread from here hi fi*** 
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service of the Jhuldhist Chui'ch to the IVir East and reached its 
hoiifht in Central Asia and Japan in the 10th century and is 
iilive in Til)et to the present day. This artistic achievement of 
Gandhara is of an ecclesiastic type. Though Indian art is 
religious and at times coikvcntioiuil the business spirit of a 
clerical institution was in^eded to invfsnt a way of representa- 
tion where the donor could enjoy to see himsedf brought into 
direct contact with the object of his worship and where on 
the other hand any number of new gods to be propitiated 
and any combination pos>ible was easy to be managed. This 
economical mechanism was set into working order for the 
first time in flandhara. This way of lepresentatiou 
became the standing type for the r«‘presi*nta1ion of Suklmvati, 
Aniitahha’s Paradise in tin? West. Tln^ llandala of Tim Huang 
are based on Indian painting as far ns the representation of 
human bodies is concerm'd. Their curved outlines Isitray 
Ajantesipie tradition. 

A. drawing on paper gives the key how such eompositions 
were (jnickly supplied to the marker. It was used as pounce; 
the one half of tile pounce is prieki’d I he other drawn in outline. 
Variotv was brought into thesvmmetrical monotonv bv a brilliant 
display of symbolic colours. The mechanisation of Huddhist art 
lead also to another way of rapid multiplication. Xumherless 
Buddhas were stencilled and formed gi;ometrie:il pattern; for the 
greater the number of images consecrated, the greater the 
merit of the donor. The caves of thi‘ thousand Buddhas, the 
caves of the million Buddhas are in this respeet pure works of 
Buddhist art, for Buddhism in India had no special art of 
its own. The forms wore Indian and the iconography Buddhi.s- 
tic. But uprooted from the Indian soil, iconography, that is 
tlic prescription lieconies almighty, for the creative vigour 
which soaks its strength from the soil of the motherland 
had to be left at home. Buddhistic art fostered the various 
tecluiiques of reproduction. Clay models, stencils and pounces 
Were in most ancient wood-cuts known were 
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current amongst the communities of Central Asia, thoug]i 
their origin lay in the East. 

No doubt Central Asiatic art grew up in local centres 
of Buddhist worship. The forms of art we therefore meet 
with are Central Asiatic conglutinations of tlie neighbouring 
zones of art. China and India, Persia and Greece were united 
there. In this melting pot we find the Indian stuff to bn 
prevalent. The principle of decoration, for instance, peculiar to 
the caves of Tun Huang is the well*known tapestry-like cover of 
paintings {of. A janta) extended all over tlie wallsand the ceiling. 
But the exuberant jungle of living forms has been cleared 
and dried up. Only what is iconographically nccessaiy 
remained and covered the walls in stereotyped order. The 
migration of Indian models into these centres of ecclesiastic 
art is indicated by several paintings and sculptures whiL'Ii, 
though made on the spot, keep up the Indian convention. 
These finds represent a provincial museum of Indian art. They 
mark movements of the Indian artistic evolution separated 
by thousand years and more. An ink- drawing found at Tiin 
Huang for instance, repeats in free interpretation the design 
of several reliefs of the Sanchi gateway. The crowded figures 
which stand in rows and on top of one another according to 
the Indian conception of space are Indian in spirit and 
construction in spite of their Chinese features and costuines 
and exemplify a tradition at least as remote as the Sanchi 
monument. 

A carved and painted wooden slab from Ming-oi Kan- 
shar introduces a new and nude type of the Buddha. Thu t ^ro 
upper pannels correspond with the stylo of sculpture in vogue 
in India under the early Guptas, although the faces of the 
figures do not try to hide their Mongolian origin of which the 
lowest pannel is a frank confession. But composition and 
movement, proportions and modelling, the treatment of cloth 
and skin coincide with that of early Indian art whew; 
Hellenistic suggestions were accepted. 
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Some temple banners from Tun Huang painted on silk, 
cotton or pap er represent contemporary Bengal art as under- 
stood in Central Asia and China. The Avalokitas show differ- 
ent distances of interpretation from Bengal prototypes. The 
Bodhisattvas on the banner to the left, apart from the 
treatment of his toes and from the flower pattern on top, 
could pass for a mediocre work of that school of Bengal paint- 
ing of which only examples three centuries later than the 
Tun Haung banner have coine to us. 

But the most convincing taste of the archmologiqal and 
ecclesiastic behaviour of Central Asiatic Buddhism towards 
India is a large silk painting from Tun Huang ; its inscrip- 
tion siiys that the different painted figures were intended to 
reproduce sculptui'ed images ivoi’shipped at various sites of 
India. One of the figures is mentioned to represent a statue 
in the kingdom of Magndha while others arc either directly 
copied from Indian originals as the lowest figure to the left, and 
interpreted by the local painter. In none of these examples 
any Hellenistic feature is traceable. Indian art migrated 
rid Nopal and Tibet and pictorial representation was the 
most popular way through which Buddhism captured the 
hearts of simple peojile of Central Asia. Its rapid success 
is due to the avalanche-like course it took. Impelled by 
missionary zeal it carried away within its movement 
whatever forms came in its way. Whether they were 
Hellenistic or Persian made no difference. And so we 
meet not only with provincial but also with hybrid mixtures 
where a Hellenistic modelling of the body mingles with 
the flowing style of Indian garments and Mongolian flatness 
s<iueezes the heads into a distorted laughter. 

The achievement of the various missionary schools of 
Unddhist art in Central Asia thus has one artistic merit. 
Suhventioned by the wealth of Indian forms the local crafts- 
*»au was enabled to meet the demand of devotees, however, so 
extravagant in their craving for numberless iigui'es of Buddhas 
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and Bodhisattvas. But om tho directions to be followed were all 
more or less alike, symmetry resulted as the most dig- 
ni&ed but also as the cheapest and ({uickest way of satisfying 
the donor. Thus a specific Buddhist art came into life in 
Central Asia Avhich established the typo of ecclesiaslie 
art. The idiom of these paintings is Buddhistic and 
derived from Indian art-language. It achieved the refine- 
ment of an old pictorial tradition when coming to Japan ; (or 
although Indian art brought the type of tho Buddha to perfection 
it wasjeft to Japan to make Buddhism visualised in the mytli 
of a landscape which has for its backgrotiml the mood of 
Dhyani. 

An inscription on the Hukkc .Mandala which was 
added at the occasion of a restoration of that Japanese picture, 
in the eleventh century does not forget to mention that this 
Mandala is a real product of India although except fhe 
Buddhistic composition in frontal symmetry, every brush stroke 
is Japanese. Yet tho sacrednc.ssof tin; picture was enhamted by 
that suggestion, whidi reminded the Japanese worsliipp<‘r of 
remote ages, when emperor .Ming ti of China had sent for the 
first time to India to seek the trutlx about Buddhism and his 
messengers brought back amongst other religious documents, 
the first Buddhist image from India. I’his was in the yesar 
sixty-seven. 

The earliest trace, Jiowevcr, of Indian art outside India 
we find, strange to say, in a (ireek work of art of tho first half 
in the second century B.C. It is the relief frieze from the 
altar of I’crgammu in Asia Minor, where in the war between gods 
and giants the threefold goddess Hekate intervenes with many 
arms. This is the most ancient document of the gods of India 
with multiple limhs and it is pre.served in Greek surroundings. 
And from this time onwards wo meet w'ith Indian motives 
here and there and now and then, witho\it any continuity hut 
brought to Europe just as pearls and precious silk, for which 
the taste of dying Horae htul so much fomlnes.s. The otln'f 
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fjictor which eagerly seked the oriental form are the early 
centuries of Christianity, which wero groping for some form 
adeciuat© to their contents, and Indian or Persian, Syrian and 
I'jgyptian forms and symbols w'ere ivclcomc without discrimi- 
nation for the expression of Christianity, the oriental faith in 
AVestern lands which could not he salislied hy Greek 
illnsionism and w'hich could not derive any inspiration from a 
lion-extant Jewish art. 

A painted cloth of truly pagan pattern rapt round the 
mummy of an early Christian lady washmiid in Egypt. There 
n.’H;chii.s triumphs and Selene dances and all of thorn wore 
Ihiddiiist halos and their Greek limbs are curved with the 
voluptuousness of Indian lines. The product of Egypto-Indo- 
llollenisiie design lias a pagan freshness of vision. The later 
examples of liluropeanised Indian art of the middle ages appear 
in Kgypt and Byzantium, Avero made in the south of Franco 
in Germany and in Ireland. Tin* Sanchi ccmipositiou of th(? war 
of the relics, whiidi did not miss among.st the troa.sures of 
Tun Huang occurs again in an ivory carving from Trier in 
Germany. The eherishml motive of woman and tree, a h*ad- 
ing device throughout the centurie.s of Indian art may he 
seen on the pulpit of the monastery at .\achen. There how- 
ever, (ho female ligure is changed into a male and Pacchus 
plucks the grapes whereas the Eakshmi touched the tree with 
her foot. The ivory erei'per of Indian art which carried there 
its life movement ornates the Ivatiiedra of Bishop Araximian 
from Ravenna. But it is needless to enumerate the ivory 
('lephaut of Charles the Great or to draw attention towards an 
ivory carving in Orleans, whei'o Christ and various saints figure 
in the canonised scone of the great miracle at Cravasti. ^lost 

II • W 

tlieso medieval reminiscences of Iiidiaii art limbered in 
Uory reliefs and the material and the form might have 
noine from one source. Under the Karolingiau and Ottoniau 
inipivc the Indianisation of lvuropi?an eeelesiastie hook 
‘^ners carved in ivory u'as at its height. One illustration 
13 
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may stand for the rest of them. It shows an altar in so- 
called bird’s-eye view according to Indian perspective, an 
altar-cloth w'ith early Indian lotus pattern, rows of worshippers 
on top of each other, the lowest row turning their faces inside 
the relief, — all this being early Indian conventions to visualise 
the third dimoiisioii, that is, the continuity of the assembly round 
the altar. This scheme belongs to the eighth century in Europe, 
to the second century B.C. in India. It must have come to the 
West at an early date and has preserved the memory of India 
in the seclusion of an ccclcsiiistic tradition of work carried on 
by the medieval monks. 

A late Mahajanist conception in a fresco from Baraklik 
gives the scheme of composition to an ivory sculpt nro 
in Germany representing Christ under the form of ilie 
Armenian Yima. To another ])eriod of Indian art belong 
the frescoes in the palace of the Pope in Avignon. 
There the proportion of tree and man and their ponccfnl 
and decorative harmony is of the same kind as that whici) 
accompanied the reprc.sentation of prince Vessantara in niu! of 
the wall paintings of ^lirnn and is akin to the treatnu'iit of 
men and forest in early Mughal landscapes. 

The Indian element in Europ(>an art w'as always inobivusivt! 
and of no consequence. In the structure of European art 
it had the function of a loan-word. It remained a name 
of foreign origin for contents which had become familiar 
to Western thought. It disappeared completely with tin* 
Middle Ages. 

Resuming w’e may state : —Indian form outside India 
means: full unfoldment of the national genius of SouMi- 
east Asiatic and Polynesian races ; in Central Asia it cioatod 
the ecclesiastic type of composition for Buddhist art and 
in Europe the Indian element acted through fourteen ccnlurias 
as a ferment in the abstract art of the middle ages. 


Stella KiiAMitiscn 
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In India. 

Self'dofence is a reaction of the living organism against 
irritaling or destructive intrusions from outside. Without 
assimilation on the otlier liand life cannot maintain its exis* 
tence. The two processes act upon one another and keep the 
individual vigorous. Their balance depends upon the 
strength inborn to the individual. Artistic production as a 
living organism is obedient to these two laws.. But the mean- 
ing of self-defence and assimilation as applied to art needs 
cxidnnation. India, for instance, sending out her works and 
traditions of art to East and West was free from cither activity. 
There it gave itself a way to any context it entered and far 
from assimilating new suggestions it accumulated them and 
carried them on from country to country and from century 
to century. J'’or Indian art there was no longer immediate 
c.\i)rcssion of an inner experience, but it lived on its past 
and used it as store from which convenient formula; could 
he drawn. It had become petrilhxl in the service of religion 
and conuuercc and needed not the protection so necessary for 
growing life. 

Tlie earliest art we meet with in India is that of the 
A.soknn age. At that time it is already fully matured so that 
it.s early history remains veiled by ages and its movements lie 
hidden under the cover of an unknown past. The science of 
Ihe creative genius and its work is new. liaws and periodicity 
ar<j not yet established, yet as far as from a comparative study 
can be judged it appears that the art of every cultural unit is 
epen to extraneous influence either in its early infancy, when 
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to the groping spirit who wishes to express himself every form 
wherever it comes from is welcome for that purpose, or again 
after complete self-expression is reached and fatigiie has over- 
come intuition. At chat stage again foreign forms are apprc'- 
ciiited and accepted though they cannot rejuvenate the stmlle 
body of art and a fresh impetus from within is needed to start, 
anew the game of sol f-de fence and assimilation, 'ihis period!- 
city may he veritied from the evolution of (Jreek art for 
instance which alTords the best examjde .as its beginning, its 
height and end are fully known. Tn the early stage Mediterra- 
nean and Asiatic conventions supplied the stock of forms 
to an imagination which had not y«*t grown sure of its cwn 
trend, lint .after these external helj)s were a.ssiinilaled and 
digested sufficient strength was gaimd for self-defoiKte against 
a repetition of a similar invasion and (Ireck art from tlie 
(5th to the 3rd century C. attained its national form which 
after Jiaving e.xhanstcd almost all resources looked round 
to the same funds wliich it had used cent urh's ago, Imt neither 
freshly imported subjects nor forms could stop its decay. 

The case however of (Irccce is (extraordinarily siniph*, for 
there on<; widl defined mentality, we may say one err.-ilivc 
mdivi(iii''i], had ]iv<;d its life?. The (.evolution of Todian art 
however contains many artistic individuals and what to tlii; 
one may have the meaning of death revis-ils itsidf with veiitard 
to some oth(?r as the l)(;ginning of new life. IJiil this viearial<3 
of creative uiiiti<;s andp(?r.soiiaJities is not peculiar to fiidia. and 
the same riihi is valid for Europe* in its entire 'artistic! jirodac- 


tions. 'rhe marks of hciriuniiig or cud are set in every ease 
hy th(! dynamic power of artistic creation inherent in the 
single nation.'il units. Indian art thus T)ass(*d Ihrongh thrre 
critical ages, the Asokan and post-Maiiryan age, the 
the Moghul Empire and the present inomemt. It go<w without 
saying that apart frou: these well marked periods of foieiini 
contact some minor motives linger on and ooze down to th*' 
devices of popular art and cottage industry where they rcai-in* 
in the vocabulary of domestic crafts tliroughout the centm**'’® 
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of its existence. In this way we find for instance some 
animal patterns as those of the heraldic two-headed bird or 
fisii-tailed human fij'ures as devices known to the textile arts 
all over Asia, Egypt and Eastern Europe and ibis early 
Asiatic art cannot definitely be traced to one centre only, 
though, the Persian was apparently the most distinct. The 
immortal Akanthos of Greek origin on the other hand occurs 
at times as border on late medieval temple lianners in Ceylon 
and the same device is to bo siam on semi-Europcanised Bengal 
village architecture where it seems difficult to decide whether 
its use is due to a more recent importation or whether it linger- 
ed on as one of the hereditary motives of the unwritten 
grammar of domestic crafts. But we shall leave those un- 
essential details aside, and start from the beginning where 
miglity stones tell their message in discordant tongues. 

The lion capital from a hroken pillar at Sarnath is 
witness of a complex artistic process. Eour lions there are 
.initcd into an all-round pattern round the elongated sliaft 
of the eoiumn. They rest on a round plinth where four 
whc'els of the law are circumambulated by various animals, 
the elephant for instance and the hulTalo. This pedestal 
with il.s load is supcrimjiosed to a hell-shaiied dower-like bulb 
Th(! structure .seems organic heeause it is powerful enough 
to overcome two discordant plastic principles. The one is 
the modidling of the lions’ bodies, that is to say, their 
arlistic physiognomy. 'I'lu' other is tlie way how the bodies 
are combined in the round and how this all-sided form is 
linked to the rest of the capital. 

The striking feature of head, mane and legs of the lions is 
their distinct precision. How the face is kept apart in sharp 
l'u^.^ from the mane and how neatly hut also how abruptly the 
aiane ends on the legs. Inside the clear confines of every 
«>!s(‘ntial part thus formed an equally precise, sharp and abrupt 
inoilulliHg distinguishes forehead, cheeks and snout while the 
‘'yo.s, moustache, teeth and mane are articulated by minute and 
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independent single shapes. Legs and pan’s show the leadin 
features of this kind of sculpture in the most convincin 
way. Muscles and bones are firmly marked by high ridges 
and an interjacent channel, and each single tendon and joint 
of the toes is as boldly represented as the carving of the claws 
is minute. The effect of this plastic treatment is a vigorous 
naturalism which perceives the living form as strained by 
force and effort. No lassitude but also no softness is in these 
abrupt, strained and firm liinks. 

Compared with these lions the animals of the pliiilli are 
tame and gentle 1)casts whose trot is full of swiftness and 
lyrical tenderness. Yet their modelling is cai’ofully artieulated 
with regard to joints and muscles although it is obvious that 
the fleshy part is no longer hard and strained, but has that 
healthy ronndness which betrays life at ease. The outlines of 
these animals in relief though characterising every smallest 
peculiarity, are as a whole continuous so that th(*y can he 
followed by our eyes in one uninterrupted gliding movement. 
If now it has to be decided whether the structure of the entiro 
capital follows the artistic principle as incorporated in tin; lions 
on the top or that which acts in the animals of the plinth, the 
answer can he readily given. For one uninteiTuj)tcd line glides 
over the angular profile of each lion and links it with tiio curva- 
ture of the chest bedecked with mane, and curves from.lluwo 
in negative way along legs and pauses in order to cmhrace 
in a mighty lx)W the angle built by the plinth. From there 
the complete succession of curves is repeated all over tlu; floral 
capiUil in a more comprossed and more emphasised manner. 
Thus it is established that the structural conception of I he 
capital coincides in its continuous rounded outline willi the 
plastic treatment of the animals on the plinth — while that of 
the lions in its abrupt tension stands apart though if is lo* 
eluded in the general scheme. 

Keeping in mind that this capital belongs to a pillar sol np 
by emperor Asoka and thus represents an official w’ork of art 
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or a work of court-artists, we shall analyse the contemporary 
sculpture which has a 1001*6 intimate character. The well 
Icnown early figure of a Yaksha shall he the starting point. 
Xlie minute analysis of these early Indian works may seem 
tiresome yet in this way only exact knowledge can be gained 
onco for ever whether, how far and in what respect Mauryan 
art and henceforth the whole of ancient Indian creation was 
indebted to or dependent upon Persian form. No inscription 
and no written record can fully reveal this connection. The 
monuments themselves have to he consulted and they unravel 
their secrets to the observing eye. The animal representations 
on the top of the columns excepted we do not hitherto know of 
any olhor contemporary sculptured animals for (*omparison. But 
this is irrelevant for we are not concerned with the subject 
represented, but with the Avay of plastic treatment. Any 
contemporary sculpture whatever be its subject will throw full 
light on the actual situation. 

The Yaksha figure shows a fully developed modelling 
in the round. Is it the same as that of the lion ctipital 
from Saruath ? Head and arms and legs obviously are isolated 
from one another by sharp accents. Necklace and bolt are 
trerded as independent plastic bands laid over the modelled 
hofly. In so far the two sculptures under consideration fully 
agree. The naturalism also of the Yaksha figure is not 
less conspicuous than that of the lions. And yet the effect 
of the whole figure is entirely diffei’ent, for every detail of 
it is shaped by a new kind of life. The treatment of the legs 
for instance, makes them appear smooth and rounded. 
Neither the knees nor the ankles are accentuated but 
one organic movement in the round moulds them into shape, 
llio plastic details on the other liand as for instance 
lihhoiis and ornaments arc, inspite of being well marked 
'Within their con^nes, subordinated to the main modelling 
of the body which they accompany and emphasize. They 
n^e no value df their own and if taken from the 
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body their curves Avould lose all sense for they do not belong 
to them hut reflect those of the Imdy. Jhe curves of IIib 
lion’s mane on the other hand even if imagined apart from 
the lion retain their signilicance for they liave a plastic volume 
and movement of their OAvn. The main difference in the 
artistic treatment of the two sculptures amounts to an ahriijit, 
isolated and strained modelling on the one hand and a flowing 
and therefore coim(?cting and relaxed modelling on tlie 
other. Either of them however goes in the round with tlm 
difference that Avithin the style of the lion-treatment 
every part whether important or subordinate is treated 
equally as fully three-dimensional volume Avhile Avithin the 
style of the Yaksha tigure only those parts divserve a 
modelling in the round tou'ards whiirh chief attention 
has to he directed. In this w'ay th(5 suhordinato parts 
emphasise those of greatest importance and this priiunplc 
of subordinating extends o(iuallyoA’er accessories as for examplo 
hair, dress and ornaments, and the sides from which tlu' lignro 
has to be seen. Thus front and sid<s vieAV giAO an impression 
of bulky roundness Avhilo~iu the (jaso of this Yaksha tlgnro - 
the back vioAv appears flat. This peculiarity hoAA'over cannol 
be generalised into a statement that Indian art Avithin its own 
resources is unacquainted Avith sculpture in the round ami 
treats its stitue as a kind of tAv<»-sidod relief. Other early 
Indian statues, the Yakshiiii from Patna for sample, exhibit a 
view as fully rounded as tlio corresponding front viow'. 

In fact hair, hack, scarf and wov! display a plastic animation 

Avhich hy its a.ssymetrical arrangement has mow! cliarni 
than the symmetrical rigidity of the front view. Moreover 
the slight bend forwards of the hack view from the liip>* 
oiiAA'ards suggests the alert movement of a youthful AA'alking 


lK)dy Avhilc the front vioAV merely stands in solemn syninietrAi 
In every other respect hoAA'ever Die Yakshini lignro 
to the s;iino conception of form ns that of the Yaksha. 
difference between the artistic treatment of those two tigno^” 
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•shrinks down to almost naught if the cubic form peculiar to 
the lion capital is compared with. 

l^rived from the same source of plastic form are some of 
Vakshini figures .from Barhut. There however they are 
made to recline against the octagonal post so that only the 
front view is visilde. But even then the plastic treatment 
remains that of a sculpture in the round. 

In sharp contrast to this Tiikshini figure stand those of 
other Yakshas and Yakshinis, Nagas and Naginis from Barhut. 
The relief panncl representing Kuvera, one of the most accom- 
plished pieces of Barhut sculpture, is governed by that smooth 
flatness of the modelled form which remains a leading feature 
of Indian sculpture up to the Gupta age. Still the treatment 
of the Kuvera figure from Barhut in all its novelty is impli- 
cite contained in the Yaksha figure from Parkham and the 
other statues belonging to that class. The relation of the 
accessories to the bare Ijody has remained unchanged while 
the flowing modelling has become emphasized. But now 
indeed the whole figure appears as if compressed between 
two plates of glass and that this flattening is achieved with 
fidl artistic consciousness is proved by the violent, and from 
a naturalistic point of view distorting turn, given to the hands 
joined in adoration and to the right foot turned outwards in 
the knee, like that of an expert dancer. 

The informations with which these early Indum sculptures 
furnUih us are of greatest importiince. TVe learn that Indian 
art 111 the moment when we make its first acquaintance 
* passed through an artistic crisis. It had reached the height 
of one artistic evolution and was just on the way to evolve a 
new trend. 

The old tn^ition is represented in its best in the Yakshini 
figure from the Patna museum ; the new trend has found 
pure expression in the Kuvera figure from Barhut. This 
critical age throu^ which Indian art passed extends over the 
of the Hanrya and Sunga Dynasties. It was the natural 
U 
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evolution of a strong and mature art which changed its 
form according to the prevalent mood of new generationK. 
But without going into hazy interpretations, so much can 1)e 
said that approximately one century brought about an 
evolution from the full, heavy and stabilised form modelled in 
the round, to the flattened, supple and flowing plastic. In 
either of them however continuity of an unbroken outline waii 
the predominant feature. 

In this critical moment and just at its opening another 
mode of artistic expression sets in. Its best representative 
is the lion capital from Sarnath. There we iind a strained 
and stagnant cubic form as peculiar to the treatment of the 
lion quartette, while the ])lastic treatment of the animal 
frieze in the plinth, though it shares the vigorous tension 
with the lion capital, yet has become subordinated to a 
flowing and continuous outline, just as the structure of the 
whole capital is obedient to that flowing line. The only 
discordant feature therefore is the abrupt and vigorous 
modelling of the lions which stands in strong contrast to 
the smooth and flowing treatment of all other forms whether 
fully modelled in the round as* in the earlier examples or 
flattened as in the later type, which may be called the llarhut 
style. This fundamental difference testifles two different .kinds 
of nervous energy of the artist’s hand. It also demotes a 
different attitude towards the outside world ; it signifies an 
altogether different perception of nature. The cue, that oC 
the lions is hold and energetic and laden with physical 
strength ; and accordingly those aspects of the visible world 
attract its greatest interest which are full of nervous vigour, 
bold, strong and commanding. The other treatment of the 
following modelling is melodious and without effort and those 
attitudes and forms of nature therefore are dear to it which 
suggest a harmonious play of forms at ease. The one moans 
strain and the other repose, the one emphasises flesh and hones 
and the other suppresses either. The one sees and creates the 
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living form as compressed into the forceful' tension of one 
second of strained energy, the other feels and shapes the living 
force as state of an all-pervading movenieiit which is at 
rest within its own activity. 'What lies at the root of this 
difference ? 

It is conspicuous that the animal figures which crown 
the various capitals of uVsukan age are treated more or less 
in the same way. It further deserves notice that where 
similar animals are introduced in the gateways of the railing 
at Barliut or at Sanchi they have lost the vigour of brutal 
Ixsstmlity and have turned tame and gentle though clumsy 
animals. In no other connection however do we meet with 
this kind of artistic ti'eatmciit while that of the liquid modelling 
abounds in all works of this and of the successive periods of 
Indian art. The Yaksha-treatment thus is entitled to be 
called purely Indian while the origin of the lion-treatment 
has its pariillels and ancestors in Mesopotamia, and this 
euiuiection apart from being obvious through the simikrity 
of form of ancient Assyrian sculpture, is also testified by 
historv. The hunting scenes for instance, the animals from 
the palace of Persepolis exhibit a muscular strength, a 
tremendous vital vigour in movement even when at rest. 
The gulf which separates the early Assyrian prototypes from 
Asokan art in India is bridged over by Asoka’s rock inscription 
which were inspired by Achn'ineniau rock inscriptions as found 
in Bahistan and elsewhere. The sculpture therefore of the 
Asokan pillars is indebted to Alesopotamian art. These 
pillars however are works of Court art and this being depen- 
dant largely on the will of one person, are freed from the 
necessity of creative form, as peculiar to national genius. For 
in this case it is not the subconscious and therefore inevitable 
intuition of the artist w'ho is brought up in the tradition of his 
nouutry which is at work but the artist has become a tool in the 
bands of a potentate who imposes his will on his employee. 
A^nd it also may be that he calls foreign artists into his country 
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to work according to his wish. The question however as to 
the nationality of the artists who carved Asoka’s pillars and 
capitals must be answered thus. Design and outline that is to 
say the structure of the capitals are Indian. With regard to 
the plinth of the Sarnath capital it appears that an Indian 
hand endeavoured to work & la Persian, though more or 
less freely, while the crowning part, the lions either repiusenl a 
careful attempt of Indian artists to work in the desired 
fashion or else they are the work of Persian craftsmen 
called to India specially for this purpose. The Persian 
influence therefore in jVsokau art is restricted to the ca])itals 
of the columns. Forms of art however carry some germs 
of contagion with them, and so capitals which ])ret(Mid 
to be more or less after the court fashion, occur in linrlmt 
and Sanchi in a somewhat childish and clumsy translation 
while the various winged monsters and combined animals 
which as.semble so joyfully round sacred altars appear as 
Indian children of Mesopotamian or more likely Pan-Asiatic 
parentage. The Persian element in Asokan art thus is horn 
in and vanishes with Asoka’s court. This is the only 
trace of foreign devices in Indian art of that age and 
inspite of Alexander’s conquest of Bactria, no trace of 
Greek art whatsoever can be discovered in pre Cbrisliaii 
time. 

The Persian way of modelling disappeared quickly. Tli« 
succeeding attempt of Hellenistic provincial art to intrude 
India did not meet with more success. Gandbara as a province 
of art represents a local (jentre, a melting pot so to say of 
Hellenistic, Iranian and Indian forms, and the question is 
whether and how far the Hellenistic element entered the stock 
of Indian form. We must however assume two cutrauce.'i 
for the import of Boman Hellenistic forms. The one 
from the North-west frontier and from there it reached as 
far as Muttra. The other on the sea way from the South"''''* 
where the port of Barukacha was a trading centre with t ® 
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lioman empire. Prom there Greco- Roman forms reached 
most probably Amaravati (on the Kistna). 

The import of Roman arms was caused by reasons other 
than those which brought Achmmenian forms. The Greco- 
iloman forms came along with traffic and commerce and so 
they were spread over distant monuments. But their effect on 
Indian art was as ephemeral as that of the Mesopotamian 
devices in Mauryan art. No praise has to be squandered on the 
magnificent Akanthos ornaments of Amaravati. The fact that 
they are of Greek extraction is denoted by the name but their 
vitality is as Indian as that of any lotus flower. Apart from 
the Akanthos device no pattern bears any resemblance 
with Greek form and the so-called honey-sucklc is neither an 
Assyrian palmcttc nor a Greek floral motive. It is one of 
those uncounted Indian uevices which have not yet received 
a name from students of Indian art. The modelling of the 
human body on the other hand derived relatively stronger 
itii])etus from the treatment as practised by Greeo-Koman 
artist. But here it is almost edifying to watch how the 
conventional dullness of the Gandhara academy becomes 
({uivering with the delight of youth and suppleness. The 
Mathura school of sculpture which is remarkable for its tri- 
viality of vision and for its lack of originality is satisfied with 
and concentrates on the sensuous charm of forms of this world, 
and so naturally forms of the Greek type had an allurement 
for this indigenous school. The early work from jSIathura 
stands stilistically in one line with Barhut, with the difference 
that it consciously exhibits the forms of the human body 
while in the Barhut School they are accepted as a matter of 
fact and do not raceive special emphasis. Thus the Greek 
sensitiveness to the softness of skin and chisticity of the flesh 
were welcome to the school of Mathura which embodies 
Indian plus Greek sensualism. The proportions of the figures 
however with long waist and short legs are decidedly non- 
Groek, and the tojtiu’ai of this naturalistic modelling is 
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also a contribution from the Indian side. The Mathura 
school was a second-rate branch of Indian art ; but not 
because it admitted Hellenistic connections into its ovrn 
repertory of form ; it did so because it had not a self-reliant 
imagination. 

The M'hole atmosphere however is changed in Aninravati. 
There the pliable and intensely moved modelling is Indian, 
though some faint flavour of Greece might be tasted. 
The school of Mathura thus stands for a compromise of 
Hellenistic and Indian form on the biisis of an uninspired 
sensualism, while Amraoti in the 2nd c(?ntury A. 1). In- 
digesting the imported Greek stulT achieves a perfection 
of its own which may be seen in Indian purity at the early 
parts of the railing. U'ith these two schools J rellcnism in 
Indian art disappears as thoroughly as did the Persian element 
in post-Asokan art. 

These two factors, the Persian and European, make their 
appearance once more at the time of the Moghuls. It is 
however worthwhile noticing that artistic traditions of no 
other country had any contact with Indian art in India. 

of iiucstion, but China which must have reached 
its artistic height and stood at this time in close commercial 
and religious relations with India left no trace in Indian 
art in early medieval times. For just at that period India 
was the giving part a!ul was so full in its wealth that no room 
was left for any for intrusion. The situation changes only 
from the I6th century onwards when the Moghul rulers 
desired to establish an international court art. Pur ahnu.st 
two thousand years liidiaii art thus maiiitiuiied its iiitegrify* 
At the beginning and at the end of that period the admission 
of foreign forms was due to the desire of the rulers with 
regard to the Persian clement while Western features entered 
Indian art almost at the stvmc time in the earlier case un- 
invited yet called for by the Moghuls. The Moghul art paint- 
ing is an oilicial affair just as were the capitals of Asohas 
columns. That sometimes idioms of Moghul i>aiuting 
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occur in Rajput pictures is uo wonder as the two schools were 
so near in time and space. 

In order however to realise to what extent and in which 
combination the Indian, Persian and European tradition of 
painting got fused in India it will be necessary to define the 
leading features of the three components. The Chinese factor 
has to 1)6 left aside, for although several IVIoglml paintings 
are not only influenced but practically painted a la Chinese 
and although even Rajput art, for instance the frescoes from 
llikhaner, cxhil)it Chinese elements it was not the Chinese 
method of painting which was accepted but Chinese motives 
entered the confines of Indian art and were rendered there in 
the Indian way. ^loghiil art on the other hand is conspicuous 
hy the versatility of pictorial methods employed. The 
European, the Indian and the Persian principles of painting 
intermingled in the brush of the Moghul Court artist. 

Contemporary and pure Indian painting as represented 

l)y the various Rajput schools has to be exa)nined first. It relies 

on the effective contrast of colotired surfaces which are made 

distinct in bold outlines. Pavilion and men, sky and interior 

of the houses, action, movements and architecture are laid into 

one .severely observed plan and the eyes of all the figures 

have to obey the same rule. Colours and outlines are the onlv 
» » 

means utilized in this kind of painting. The colours are bold 
in their contrast, the outlines are extremely simple and yet 
sigjiiflcant and Avbat in the first moment appears to 1 >p stiff- 
ness reveals itself on closer observation as the nnavoidable 
round lines of Indian painting, which get full scope in the 
sitting figures while the standing ladies have to match the 
elongated niches of the pavilion into which they are placed. 
The thinnes.s of the pavilion moreorcr is due to its 
Islamic design. This work of popular art iUmtrntest the 
tendency of the painter to tell in a clear and dignified way 
about the subject which he represents, and his simple 
language is satisfied with a pictorial Avorld which is not more 
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tliau a surface deep, for all surroundings cease to exist in the 
presence of the chief actors. This vf&j of surface decoration 
is Indian but it is moreover popular Indian. The horizonless 
field of the picture which is filled by the surface of one 
vision we meet throughout the world in village art and 
children’s designs. The early Rajput pictures thus represent 
people’s art in India of the 16th century which gets its distin* 
guishing mark by the curved outline of the figures, not 
to speak of course of costume, features, architecture and the 
like. A later Rajput painting — and the difference of schools is 
here where the main features in common to all Rajput painting 
are concerned out of consideration — though far more elaborate 
and complex in design relies in its essential effect on the same 
requisites as the earlier example. Again colour surfaces 
within minutely defined outlines which embrace with delight 
the animated figures of the painting. But the plan of action 
has grown in width and the slanting surfaces of walls and 
floor surround the actors, while at the back on top of the gate 
a strap of landscape is inserted, where broad banana leaves 
and distant hills with shrubs are laid in one plan and form a 
pattern which repeats in its rounded outline the curves of all 
the pots which serve Radhika for cooking. Again as in the 
previous picture the architecture and the arch represented 
are Moghul, but the way of representation is Indian, tliat is 
to say Rajput. 

The difference between Moghul and Rajput becomes 
apparent when similar compositions are compared. Again 
the story is told in an open courtyard with architecture 
on the sides. The slanting surfaces have become less slanting 
and the surfaces less of surfaces but looking more like illusions 
of real walls which mark the front of the house and you can 
go up the stairs and enter the hall and sit on one of the benches 
or look out of the window or you may go to the second story 
and join the peacocks or leave them and go further on 
through the long corridor which leads you right into the inner 
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apsu’tments. But it will bs best if you imagine .yourself 
sitting next to the two gentlemen, for there is room enough 
for you in the spacious hall or else if you do not wish to 
disturb them, just take your seat on the broad brim of the 
wall or walk up and down the courtyard. This is what the 
picture wishes you to do or at least to imagine that you wore 
doing, for otherwise for whom except the spectator would 
the whole illusion be got up. There was how'ever no room 
for you in Radhika’s little courtyard nor was there room for 
any house except for the one window from where Krishna’s 
pissioiiato glance was sent forth and cut off by its direction 
the outside world and kept lladiiika enclosed within his longing 
and lier garden and you the spectator through the painter’s 
vision could steal a glance of their feelings and doings. The 
space therefore in which and the cojnposition with the help 
of which the llajput scene takes place are concluded within 
themselves. They represent an objectified intuition. The 
Koghul space and composition on the contrary include you, 
the tiiird person in their scheme and in order to make you 
feel at home with what they represent, they must give you 
as complete an illusion of the actuality of the scene as possible. 
The ilgnres represented in either of these paintings arc treated 
accordingly. Badha and her companion live one sort of life 
and the rhythm of their action and the Invit of their heart 
is ruled by one fate. The two men of tlu? 3k[oghul picture 
however show their widely different characters by physiognomy 
aad expression and their dress underlines and actually 
visualises their different personalities. The figures of Bajput 
wt breathe in the thin and clear atmosphere of lines and 
®wly the face has a conventional and taint modelling while 
^lughul figures create the impression of living bodies dressed 
in the folds of costly materials. 

This fundamental difference of the ]>roghnl and llajput 
'vay of painting is not due to Persian influence on the 3doghul 
‘ In fact history alone is not to be held responsible for 
15 
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the obvious distance between the two treatments, and it is 
wrong to conclude that because the Moghul rulers came to 
India from Persia and also brought Persian artists with thorn, 
the foreign element in Moghul art must be first of all 
Persian. The Persian influence was no doubt mighty at (he 
beginning of Moghul art and paintings like that of tlic 
Hamzah nameh for instance are truly Indo* Persian art. Later 
however the Persian element becomes loss and less conspi- 
cuous in Indian art and it is the European treatment of 
landscape and architecture, of man and space which prevails. 
Whether this European style was fostered to a greater extent 
in India itself or whether it came to India under the olocik 
of Persian paintings is difTicuIt to decide. In any case is the 
European clement in Persia for instance in the work of 11i/.a 
Ahhasi not so widely used as it is in Moghul court art. W'e 
must therefore llrst o.xtract that what is European in ^Moghul 
art in order to find the pi’oportion of Indian and Persian 
conventions as contained in the rest. Wo have alremly soon 
that the illusion of spacious places, ample halls, massive walls 
and full round bodies is one distinct feat\ire. AnoUioi' is 
the treatment of landsc tpc;. If we recall the early liajpiit 
representation, some plain dark blue colour meant laiidscapi’, 
night and vastness and timeless atmosphere of the pielure. 
The latter showed more detailed features of nature as a banana 
garden and distant hills with shrubs and a pale sky on top. 
But trees, hills and sky were simply names and design within 
one surface as calm and broad as that of the blue of lh« 
earlier picture. No distance had removed man from nature 
and all of them shared one plan of existence and so it 
remained wherever lliijpiit art was untouched by Joreiga 
influences. But wo must be aware that Jtajput painting i"* 
not to Iw identified with Indian painting as a whole. It 
nothing more but also nothing les.s than popular art, au 
uses the simple.st moans possible. The cubistic as \i ell a® 
the way of foreshortening achieved by Ajaiita arc conipht*' i 
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forgotten. Bajput painting is just a vernacular, expression 
narrow in its expressions but nevertheless deep. The landscape 
of a Moghul painting on the other hand is something quite new 
to India. There an attempt is made actually to surround the 
human figure so that it can move about and look around, and 
chains of hills beset with treesdenote the distance from the main 
figure. The trees in fact are m ule into landmarks denoting 
distance. The smaller they are made, the greater a distance 
do they denote and their endeavour is just as a])surd as that 
of their Dutch or Italian prototypes Avhich had not yet solved 
the problem of perspective and overshot their new awakened 
observation of nature which taught them that the greater 
tiiu distance the smaller the objects appear. They made 
thomfore trees or building of minute size as if far away, while 
the hill which supported them appeared to be quite near. 
This incongruity of vision and knowledge peculiar to Dutch 
piiinling of the late 1 tth and early 15th century was taken 
up by Italian jKiinting where it is still to be seen in Baphael’s 
e;irlv work and the I»idian artists, if their distance is consi- 

ft 

doiMjd, are not to be blamed for keeping up the same treatment 
for one or two more centuritis. This failure in an attempted 
illiisionism with regard to landscape was brought to India 
from Europe ; in the field of iindiiteoture however MS estern 
perspective and the Indian conception of spai^e were fused on 
tlio spot. Thus the illiisionism of iroghul painting whatever 
1)0 its source was inconsistent tf priori and remained so to the 
Gild and the only escape from a complete artistic fiasco was 
eitli(»r personal genius of an artist or else utmost possible 
ladianisatioii. 

The illiisionism suusjostimr the material out of which our 
smToiinding.s are built makes ^loghul painting heavy and 
earthbouud. It *ubducs the trail charm of the I’ersiau form 
just as much as it hampers the melodious How of the 
Indian tradition. The treatment of trees illustrates best the 
ijilerference of Western with Eastern principles. The llagini 
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for instance stands on a Persian lawn surrounded by flovrors 
Persian in arrangement and conception, under the shade 
of a tree of Indian art origin, facing a group of smaller 
trees of the same artistic family while the top of the hills in 
further distance is crowned by small specimens of trees 
of European art extrtiction. The Persian way of treating 
plants is to show stems and branches, thin and frail, sprcvul 
out in a motionless atmosphere and leaves and flow.'rs 
appear as so many gems and precious stones, cut into 
minute shapes and stuck on to tlie branches where limy 
fit in best. The trees of Indian painting simply grow. Tlio 
sap Avhich circulates through the tree and links its top 
with the earth is visualised by a solid round stem from which 
the top branches olT in a few but vigorous twigs. Tiiey aro 
bent with vigour and olasti(;ity of growth and with tlu! hunhui 
of a large and almndant foliage. The European trees at l(>ast 
at a distance Avoar a top summarised in one outline, as 
one whole in light and shade. This Ilagini picture is a niiistMim 
6f various specimens of art trees. .\1I of thorn are acclima- 
tised to the atmosphere of eclectic court art aud have losi much 
of their original freshne.ss yet retained enough to denott! their 
origin. Tire varieties however gained by cross brecil are 
largo ill number. Persian trees for instance either remain 
intact in their fragile aloofness or else and next to U ihey 
suddenly grow fat and round with European modelling or at 
last they incorporate the beauty of Persian b;aves and llowers 
and the European substantiality of the Avood in the Indian 
vigour of growing life AA'hich makes the branclies turn 
and twist in elastic curves. A painting Ai'hero all the three 
factor.s are assembled to equal parts, sets groups of nicu and 
animals in a rocky landscape Avhoro tents and trees ."tand 
in the Indian convention of space, where rftcks derived from 
Persia are invaded by European mass and Indhin agitation 
and Avhere the single groups remind as much of llogicr van der 
Weiden’s emotionalism as they stand near the scciios o 
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village life familiar to Bajput painting. But apart from 
that quaint mixture not much is achieved in an artistic respect , 
for the decorative, that is to say Persian display of European 
trees obstructs the construction of the landscape and the 
agitated story could be told with less expense and in a simpler 
way. 

The only rescue for Moghul painting therefore is the 
genius of an artist who as in the case of the “ Dying Man " 
achieved a masterwork international in its artistic language 
and universal in its expressiveness. There all reminiscences 
are merged into one personal and subtle vision. The other way 
out of the whirl of imported conventions was Indianisation. 
A night scene for instance speaks of the intercourse Indian art 
had with Europe and yet no sound will be heard in the silence 
of worship and night. Though the form is mixed, the inner 
experience visualised is one and its nature is Indian. But 
^loghul painting was spoiled from the beginning. Its combi- 
nation was artilicial and therefore ephemeral. Unless a unique 
genius found a solution of his own quite personal mode of 
soiitiinent the Indian artist even where his vi.sion was Indian 
could not but translate it into the international court language 
of Moghul art. It was only outside the circle of Court art 
that Indian form was found for Indian contents and there 
oven where European allusions — and scarcely any of Persian 
origin occur — they stand iu the background and though they 
appear as additions they are neither olTcnsivo nor of miich 
cousequenco. The episode of Moghul painting closes and w'ith 
it the import of Persian 'and European forms. After centuries; 
that is, at the present moment Indian art for the third 
time opens its gates, wider than before, tor East and West have 
come nearer and it means much for modern Indian art to hare 
mdised the crisis and knowing all forms by which it is sur- 
rounded to go on tho eternal pth of art in its own vvay. 


Stella Krambtscu 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

BOOK II} CHAPTER XV 
The Invitatioji 

Jasubha was sitting at his ease in his tent, an electric Fan 
was put upon a table near him. He was sipping bis tea and 
Banubha was seated at another table writing some letters. 
Eaghubhai came in and after obeisance stood meekly aside. 

“ Well, Eaghubhai ! ” drawled Jnsubha without even 
looking up, “ So this district has been thoroughly inspected ? 
Let us get away non'.” 

“Yes, Your nighne.ss, it has been inspected. Wo can 
start the moment Your Highness desires.” 

“ Now then, Eanii, why are you still insisting upon going 
on to Varat ? But Eaghubhai,’ asked the Prince, raising him- 
self up a little, “ have you reallv inspected the affairs of 
Varat?” 

“ Yc.s, sir. Everything is (|uite in ord(‘r.” 

“Oh, well, quite so,” said Jasubha a little impatient, “I 
am not asking about that.” Jasubha could not talk of one 
subject for any appreciable length of lime. The convesrsation 
had to follow his shifting capricious mind, lie took a long sip 
of tea, whilst Eaghubhai waited patiently. 

“ Have you seen this book ? ” asked Jasubha, picking up 
a book, “ What excellent printing ! We do not get such 
printing even in our capital.” 

“ Your Highness, I have also heard that some things are 
done there very well indeed.” 

“ Who is responsible for all this ? ” 

“ I do not know,” replied Eaghubhai, striving to hid*: Hie 
truth. Jasubha looked at Eaghubhai through his half*closcd 
eyelids. With his innate cunning he was able to sense some 
new and deep game going on around himself. The nearer he 
had come to Varat the greater were the proof ho hJid seen of 
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the fame of Varat, of its arts and of the power of its Master. 
He could easily see the wonderful influence that Yarat exer* 
cised upon all the surrounding country. A small town of two 
thousand souls had, in the course of less than a decade, become 
a flourishing city with a population of nine thousand. Jasubha, 
tired of his own indolent life and fed up with the petty palace 
quarrels, had agreed upon this tour merely to please 
Champa and llanubha. Kor some unknown reason Raghu- 
bhai had opposed this tour. Now lie was opposed to the visit 
to Yarat, and under the mask of sweet reasonableness lay 
concealed his inordinate amlntion. Nothing of all this was 
outside the knowledge of the Prince, all the resulting struggles 
amused him. lie found great pleasure in watching Champa 
and llanubha striving to corner Raghubhai and also the tug- 
of-war between Revashankar and Raghubhai. And he behaved 
like a mere neutral spectator and his chief amusement was to 
disappoint each in turn. He knew very well that it was now 
liaghubliai’s turn at the game, but he did not trouble himself 
to find out what the game really was. 

“ And who is this Swami ? ” 

“ Who, Your Highness ? That fellow at A’arat ? Oh, he 
is a clever ascetic, who is messing up things over there, 
besides ho is very overbearing. He does not leave any state 
officer in peace.” 

“Why?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ But some one was telling me that I'arat is worth a visit. 
How far is it from here ? ” 

“ Thirteen miles. But there is really nothing to be seen 
tliere,” said Raghubhai at last laying bare his game. 

“ Oh, I see ! ” said Jasubha finishing his cup and lighting 
his cigar; “ Have you been there ? ” 

” Nd, sir. But people say so.” 

“ Then Ranu,” asked Jasubha turning to him, “ why this 
useless insistence ? ” 
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B>aiiubha turned round in his chair, “ Sir, if you are not 
going, pray give me a day’s leave, I will go there with 
Champa.” 

*‘ Yes, sir ; it will he too much trouble for you. Besides, 
the road is very had,” added Raghubhai for himself. 

” But I have heard that the road there is first rate,” said 
Banuhha. 

“ Oh no, sir. Varat had asked for permission hut Reva- 
shankar never allowed a proper road to he constructed.” 

” Well, then, Raghubhai, you do not advise us to go, do 
you ? Now let it stand at that,” said .Tasuhha, wishing to dis< 
appoint Ciiampa and Ranuhha and thus teasing them. 

“ As Your Highness pleases.” 

” Now go, and arrange as you please. AVe have seen so 
many cities and Varat does not deserve this honour. Let ns 
return,” declared Jasuhha, stretching his legs. His fear of tin* 
inconveniences of travelling was much greater than his desire 
to see Varat. 

After such announcement Raghubhai was not the pi'rson 
to miss his chance. He bowed low and went out in search of 
Chhotu Nayak. AVithin five minutes the Swami had heard of 
the Prince’s resolve. 

” You scoundrel,” muttered Jasuhha under his breath, 
” you do not wish me to see the place and .so you are inv«jniing 
all sorts of excuses.” ” Ranuhha,” he added loudly, “ you Avill 
have all to retire from the state.” 

“AVhy?” 

” Because he will not allow' you to stay a moment there.” 

‘‘Who is ‘he’?” 

‘* Raghubhai. Just let him become the Divan.” 

By reason of his age and his close friendship, Ranuhha 
was often allowed greater liberty w'ith the Prince. He w'inked 
and said: ‘‘Ijet him count his chickens after they 
hatched.” 

{To be coutinned) 

Kaeaxxalal M. Munsui 
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RAILWAY MANAGEMENT 

A one-sided view in regard to Railway management 
may obscure the fundamental issues. Whether a Railway is 
satisfactorily and economically managed by the State or by a 
Company, irrespective of the question of the ownership, it is 
necessary for the public to determine whether controlled 
private management is lietter than uncontrolled or irrespon- 
si1)le State management. I characterise State management as 
“uncontrolled,” because there is no higher controlling 
authority. AVith Company management under proper control, 
is better, for, the public can have their interests safeguarded 
by tlie State. In uncontrolled State management, the public 
should first of all determine its relationship with the State 
l)ofore it can hope to have its grievances remedied or its will 
asserted, .\part from the question of the form of the State 
it may be observed that the relation between the public 
and the State is remote and nebulous. I take ** public ” in 
the sense of “ the major portion of the people ” ; so that there 
is room for difference of opinion with the State. This differ- 
ence makes the argument strong in favour of Company 
management, since in democracy there is little cause for differ- 
ence (1^ amongst the people themselves and (2) with the Slate 
for any default by a company which forms a part of the 
pahlic in management. Thus no difllculty in State admini- 
Ktralion arises meaning much confusion in the creation of party 
politics favouring one type of management and disfavouring 
another. India is a country of mixed races, classes and 
interests ; the less the growth of and encouragement to party 
lK>litics, the better for India and its future. There is enough 
®f it already in the State administration of India : it is sapping 
1 « 
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the foundation of the economic structure of the country; 
its dominance would stagnate the economic life of its 
citizens. 

The people demand State management because they want 
to secure to the country the surplus profits enjoyed by 
the Company mauageincnt, by diverting them to the State 
coffer. But they forget that the State is hardly economical 
in respect of management, and the surplus profits mav 
prove to be a gradually vanishing quantity. 

The State purchase of Indian coal at pit’s mouth is one 
of the points which can be put forward against State manage- 
ment. The North Western Railway was paying Rs. 3-S:i per 
ton in 1910-17, lls. 3 07 per ton in 1917-18, Rs. 132 jwr ton 
in 1918-19, Rs.' .5*25 per ton in i91t)-20, Rs. 5 *29 per ton in 
1920-21 ; thcOudh and Rohilkhnnd Railway, Rs. 3 OS), lbs, 21)7, 
Rs. 3‘83, Rs. 1*72, Rs. 1*80 per ton for tho.se years; 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, Rs. 3*18, Rs. 2-92, Rs. t O.'l, 
Rs. 1*31, Rs. 1*21 per ton for the similar (!orre.sponding years; 
and on the 3' SJ" gauge, the Eastern Bengal Railway quoted 
Rs. 2*84 per ton in 1910-17, Rs. 2*73 per ion in l!)l 7-18. 
Rs. 3*86 in 1918-19, Rs. 1*00 in 1919-20, Rs. 1*21 in l‘»2t)-21; 
on the 2' 6" gauge, the Eastern Bengal Railway pays Us. 103 
per ton, Rs. 1*31 per ton, Rs. 1'22 per ton for tins years 1!)1S- 
19, 1919-20, and 1920-21 ; the North Wo.stern Railway through 
Kalka Simla Railway 2>«^itl Rs. 3*83 per ton in 19I()-17, 
Rs. 3 G7 per ton in 1917-18, Rs. t*32 per ton in 1918-10, 
Rs. 5*25 per ton 1919-20, Rs. .'>*29 per ton in 1920-21 ; through 
Trans-Indus (Kalabagh-Bannu) and Kohat-Thal and Nowsora- 
Durgai, the same for the alrovo years ; on the 2' 0" gauge, tlie 
Jorhat (Provincial) pays Rs. 9*81 per ton in 1910-17, Its- tO 65 
per ton in 1917-18, Rs. 12*36 per ton in 1918-19, R». l- 'I® 
per ton in 1919-20, Rs. 12*30 per ton in 1920-21. 

The figures are significant. 

It is rather remarkable that the quotations for ‘ 
3'3f" gauges of the Eastern Bengal Railway for diffeien 
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veal’s should vary. The difl'erence for 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918- 
19 and 1919-20 are Hs. 31 per ton, lls. 0‘19 per ton, lls. 0’17 
per ton and Bs. 0’31 per ton respectively. The reasons, if 
tlicie he any, are obvious. The r/B" gau^e lines are paying 
higher rates than the 3' 3^" lines, although both the systems 
are managed hy the same agency, rh., the State. Tf it he 
argued tJiat the 5'6" gauge lines use engines which require 
coal of higher steam value than for the cngine.s in the 3' 3|-", 
the 2'G" gauge line engines cannot he said to Justify using 
ciKiI that is generally consumed hy the 5'(i" gauge line and to 
|)!iy higher prices than those of the 3' 3 2" gauge lines of the 
Kiistern Bengal Railway. Now the difference in steam coal 
quotation on the Kastern Bengal Railway raises the question — 
Avhat standard of coal should lie used for the 5'6" and 3' 3f" 
gauges? The use of the standard of coal for r/O" on the 2'6" 
gauge lines csinnot settle the final question of standard. The 
consumption of inferior coal on the 3' fijj" lines is false economy 
since the (Migines are subject to inferior steam value and other 
consoqiumtial defects. But the ennsun'iption in pounds per 
engine mile on the 3' SiJ" linos is less thaii on the ."I'O" lines; 
although it is alleged that the former line aisos inferior quality 
of coal. Again, the 2'tJ" lin«% paying the same rate as the 5'6" 
line, eonsumes less ([uantity of eoal per engine mile. Tf we 
consider the consumption value as the, basis to determine the 
standard of eoal already in use on the Kastern Bengal Bailwav 
th(! I)e8t ((iiality is that wJiich is being consumed by the 3'6" 
line. 'Ihen the next best quality is the one used on the 3' 3^" 
lines ; and the last comes the 5'()" line in I’espect of caal con- 
sumption quality. So that it is not unfair to point out that 
the r>'(i" lines are quoting higher rates than what we 
could po.ssihly think of, eonsidering the low value of 
consumption per train mile. The anomaly unfortunately lies 
the gmne of prices irrespective of the quality of coal 
^»isiimed hy the Easteru Bengal Railwjiy syst«mi. As to 
consumption in pounds per engine niile the following table 
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clearly shows the relative strength of coal on the different, 
lines : — 



5'ff' 

3' 35" 

2'U" 

1910-17 

... 66*57 

52*82 

... 

1917-18 

... 64*92 

49*99 

... 

1918-19 

... 67*00 

53*27 

22*19 

1919-20 

... 67*74 

53*00 

30*98 

1920-21 

... 70*93 

62*80 

30*50 


Thus the argument that the difference is due to quality 
falls to the ground. So far al)out the anomaly in tint staixl.-ml 
of quality and prices in one State-managed Railway. A com- 
parison with the other State-managed Railways would indicate 
a larger anomaly in the standard. I am not very sure if thi.s 
anomaly can be effectively and finally removeil from (he 
State-managed Railways on the North-Western Railway. I 
find that the rates for all the gauges are the same, thoufth 
the rates are higher than those of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
system. On both the and 2'()" gauges the N.-W. Railway 
paid Rs. 0*65, Rs. 0*75, Rs. 0*29, Us. 0'91 and Rs. 1'08 per 
ton more than the £. B. Raihray, for the years 1916-17, 1917- 
18, 1918-19, 1919-20 and 1920-21 respectively. It may he 
noted in this connection that, the comparison of £. 11. Railway 
2'6'' gauge line with that of the N. W. Railway, holds good 
only from the year 1918-19. It has been argued by .some (bat 
because the North-Western Railway rerjiiires special steam 
value of coal, it has to pay high rates. But the consumption 
value per engine mile shows that the 5'6" line of the N. W 
Railway, uses more coal than the E. B. Railway ; similarly in 
regard to the 2'6" line. There is, again, a remarkable ditference 
in the consumption of coal on the Kalka-Simla Riiilway, 
Jacobabad-Kashmor, Kohat-Thal and Nowshera-Bargai Rail* 
way, and Trans-Indus (Kalabagh-Banuu) Railway per engine 
mile. It may be argued that the difference is due to gradients. 
But the consumption value per engine mile has been deter- 
mined by the total mileage run under 6'6" and 2'6'‘' gauges 
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of both the N. W. and E. B. BaiUray systems and special 
considerations do not apply. So the conclusion is, that one 
State Bailiray is economical in the purchase of coal, another 
is extravagant. Again, it is interesting to note that when on 
the 5'C" and 2'6'' lines the mileage open was 8,683*82 in the 
North Western Railway, the consumption value of coal re* 
raained 67*82 pounds per engine mile on the 5'6'' gauge 
Avhereas when the mileage open at the end of 1920*21, was 
3,907*62, the engine mile consumption rose to 91*18 pounds, 
but under 2'6" gauge the following discrepancies are not very 
easy to explain : — 


(1) Jacobab.id-Kashinor 

(2) Kohat-Thal and 

(3) Nowshera-Dargai 

(1) KaIka*Simla Railway 
(5) Trans-Indus (Kalabagli- 
Uannu) 


(1) 1916-17 

M iliNIgP. 

76-70 

Oolisiiiiiptioii 
in ptiiinilfi per 
rngiiii: iiiiU*. 

28*74 J 

1920-21 

76*70 

46*63 ) 

(2) 15)16-17 

61*75 

28*74 

15)20-21 

61*75 

1653 

(3) 15)16-17 

10 40 

28 74 ■ 

1020-21 

40* to 

46*53 1 

(4) 1916-17 

59*92 

66*69 \ 

1920-21 

6993 

70*15 ) 

(5) 1916-17 

135*39 

52 73 \ 

1920-21 

135*39 

91*67 f 


Under the 5'0" gauge it is clear that, with the increase 
of mileage by 2*23*80 since 15)16-17, the average calculation 
hiwis ought to have brought down the ligurc of consumption 
value of coal purchased by the North Western Railway system. 
The rise almost phenomenal — indicates that there is hardly any 
economy, or efficiency in the administration. The situation is 
accentuated by the decision of the State to purchase for this 
railway Welsh coal which is the best of all types. The 
statistics indicate that Indian coal which is being consumed 
V this system is hardly satisfactory, although a very high 
price was paid for it, at any rate higher than what the E. B. 
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Railway (another State-managed concern), paid for it. These 
details, unfortunately escape the attention of the public. 

Under the 2'6" line it is impossible that with the mileage 
remaining constant there should have been any difference in 
the consumption value since 1916-17. llerc also the rise is 
unintelligible. With the same engines, the same gi'adients, 
the same distance covered since 1910-17, the rise is the result 
of either inferior coal or wonderful machinery of State 
administration. Is this efliciency ? or, is this economy ? 'I'he 
coal is certainly poor in quality, as is quite evident from its 
consumption value, but why such a coal is accepted and at a 
higher rate than that of the K. B. ilaihvay, is mure than what 
one can easily determine from the distant workings of the 
State Railway Jlepartment, I should consider this to be m 
grave defect in the State Railway Administration. 

.\gain, as w'e calculate the total coal consume<l under 
5'6" and 2'6" gauges in the years 1910- 17 and 1920-21 with 
the total train mileage for those years, we arc compelled 'm 
look with disfavour on State .\dministration. When tin? train 
mileage is higher, the consumption of coal is greater ; so that 
the quantities must Im? larger, if the standard of quality re- 
mains unchanged. But unfortunately the case is dilVerent. 
When the train mileage was higher in 191(5-17, the coal pur- 
chase was smaller in quantity than in 1920-21, 1'his disert?- 
pancy is also noticeable in the B. B. Raihvay System. Ih'* 
X. W. Railway figures are shown below 


Till ill Tniiii Mili’ii^e (in 
tliniiRSiiiilM of niilt*8). 


Toliil Coal Cousiiiiipliiai 
( Imliii) Tons piT 
i-iigiiiti mile. 


1910-17 22,235 798,069 

1920-21 19,670 ], 032, 075 


Now take the ctiso of tho O. and R. Railway coal purchaw- 
figures. The price does not vary much from that of the b- 0- 
Railway, though it is quite marked as compared with thtil o 
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the N. W. liaihvay. Thu cuiisuraption value is also uol highly 
viii'iablu with the E. U. lliiilway though it is at great variance 
with the N. W. Railway, since 1919-20. Why it is so, is left 
lor the public to judge and to form their conclusions on the 
elficiency of State management. 

The following tables clearly show the essential difference 
])et\veen the consumptive value of coal as consumed by the 
X. W. Railway, E. B. Railway, and the O. aiul R. Railway, on 
the o'O" gauge lines : — 

(.'onsiiiiiptioii ill poiimls 
por oniriiK' iniU‘. 


X. W. Railway ... 191G-17 07*82 

1917-18 73*15 

1018- 19 70*95 

1010-20 81*00 

1920-21 91*18 

E. B. Railway ... 1010-17 00*57 

1017-18 01.-02 

1918.19 07*00 

1019- -20 07*71 

1020- 21 70-03 

U. and R. Railway ... 101(5-17 07*3S 

1917-18 75*30 

1018-19 70*30 

1919-20 70*82 

15)20-21 73*80 


The dilTorenccs in the consumption-value, the price and 
standard quality of coal for Stat«i Railways cannot be explain- 
ed, since all purchases ai*o made by one expert officer, /*<>., 
Alining Engineer to the Railway Board, and not by the 
Railways direct. 

So long I was trying to point out the anomalies that exist 
witliin the administration of State-managed Railways and it 
now clear that the financial transactions in regard to coal 
^tate Rail^ay^ uqJ governed by a uniform principle. 




This considerstioD, alone, seriously questions the capacity of 
the State to manage economically and profitably even under 
the existing system of company management. It is presumed 
that pure company management, without Government 
management may show better results. 

Let me now discuss if the Company Railways are econo- 
mical on coal purchase. But before I do so, I should not 
omit to mention that the pit’s mouth quotation of the 
company-managed Assam Bengal Railway does not appear in 
the statistics which raise a suspicion in the public mind as to 
the nature of the State control over that system. 

In comparing with the coal rates, I am reluctant to do 
any injustice to the prospective improvement in the system 
of State management. First, Avith regard to the Company- 
managed Railways ; Tlie East Indian Railway paid Rs. 2 U7 
Rs. 2‘83, Rs. 2*47, Rs. 2*71, Rs. 3*13 per ton at the pit’s 
mouth for the years 191(5-17, 1017-18, 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920- 
21 respectively ; the Bengal Xtigpur Railway, Rs. 3 26, Rs. 
3*30, Rs. 3*30, Rs. 3*36, Us. 3*47 per ton for those years. A 
comparison of these figures with the Eastern Bengal Railway 
payments at the pits’ mouth shows that there has been negli- 
gence on the part of the buying agent for the E. B. Railway, 
specially from the year 1918-19. I say, “ specially ” Iwcaiise 
Avith reference to the previous years (1916-17 and 11)17- 
18) the differences in favour of the Companies are negligible. 
Further the E. B. Railway coal cannot be said to be superior 
to that of the E. I. liailAA'ay, when the latter system consumes 


63*32 lbs. per engine mile and the former requires 70*93 lbs. 
per engine mile. The condition of B. N. Railway is rather 
unsatisfactory, since it requires 78*29 lbs. for an engine mile, 


i.e., 7*36 lbs. more than that consumed by the E. B. llailAvay. 
But this is because the B. N. Railway consumes and pays for 
mostly second class coal, whereas those Avho argue that the 
E. B. RailAvay consumes better quality of coal will now be 
convinced of the hollowness of their argument. The E. !■ 
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llailwray j^ys least and consumes least,— which can only be 
attributed to efficient method. 

Secondly, as regards Company Kailw'ays working at a con* 
siderable distance from the coalfields, it is.not unfair to point 
out tliat they suffer much on coal account from the mis- 
cliicvous effects of combination amongst the merchants. This 
combination probably takes place for two reasons ; — (1) Com- 
mercial and (2) Political. The commercial aspect is seen 
clearly where the merchants fear that payments by the 
Company Railw'ay.s may be dehiyed ; and the political aspect 
takes the shape of favouritism through special influence. 
With all these disadvantages, they manage to consume better 
coal at cheaper rates than the North-Western llailw'ay. The 
whole point to be remembered in this connection is that 
there is a Mining Engineer to the Railway Board sitting at 
Calcutta to make purchases of coal for State Railways. The 
irony of the situation is that he has not l)een able to make 
purchases w’ith an eye to economy. 

If the X)eoplc urge that the East Indian Railway and the 
Bengal Nagpur Raihvay get their coal cheap because a lot of 
it comes from their oAvn collieries at cost price, it merely 
shows that these two company lines had the foresight to 
ac([iiirc and develop collieries of their own, whereas the State 
lines did not have this foresight. 

Then as to the w'urkiiig expenses per train mile the State 
Railways have proved themselves to be highly expensive. On 
tlio North-'Western Railway (Commercial section) the expen- 
diture in 1920-21 W'as Rs. 5 6978 per train mile in covering 
15,730,000 miles, the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway spent 
Rs. 3-714.6 per train mile for 5,228,000 miles in the year 1920- 
21 ; the lilastern Bengal Railway incurred the expenditure of 
Rs. 3‘79ll per train for 1,197,000 miles; the G. I. P. Railway 
Rs. 1'5813 for -1,515,000 miles the same yesvr : whereas the 
R- I- Railway spent Rs. 2'8 1555 per tmin mile for 20,930,000 
the B. N. Railway Rs. 3-5517 for 23, 11 6,000 miles; the 
17 
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Mildras and Southern Mahratta Bailway, Its. 4'3838 

6.479.000 miles ; the B. B. and C. I. llailnray lls. 4*8636 for 

8.486.000 miles. This is the result on the 5'6" gauges ; though 
I regret to point out that the statistics for the Commercial 
Section of the N.-W. B.ailu'ay hare included 374*16 miles of 
2'G'^ gauges ; that 026‘03 miles of 2'G" are included in the 
figures of the B. N. llaihray; that 359*12 miles of 2'G" are 
included in those of the B. B. and C. I. Baihray that 2()1'37 
miles of 2'G" and 12*01 miles of 2'0" are included in those of 
the G. I. P. llailway and that 80*34 miles of 3' SJ" are in- 
cluded in those of the O. and 11. Railway. The regrettable 
point is the lack of the total train mileage figures separately 
under these different gauges. But whatever the reason niav 
he, the framer of the statistics apparently kept the gauges 
other than 5'G" subordinate probably for Ibeir non-earning 
capacitie.s. So on this principle of revenue-yielding impor- 
tance the other gauges are merged into tlm broad gauge ; and 
our general eomparison of the working of State-managed train 
mile with the Company-managed one shows that the. balance 
is clearly in favour of tbe latter. Even if the comparison is 
most criticnliy pushed hy the companies to defend against the 
attacks of the advocates of Stattvmanaged lines, there is no 
just ijical ion for anyhofhi to ignore the claims of the B. N. 
Railway and the B. B. and C. T. Railway (whose'train mileage 
statistic.s are recorded including tlie 2'0" gauge branches) for 
favourable comparison with the N.-IV. Railway (Commercial 
Section), for all of which statistics of tr.ain mileage including the 
2'6" gauge lines are .shown in the Railway Administration Report. 
And what does the comparison reveal V The B. N. Baibvay 
works by about Rs. 2*2 per train mile, and the B. B. and C. I* 
Railway hy Ks. 83 per train mile loss than the State-managed 
Nortli-Western Railway, even though the lengths of the 
former taken individually' are not longer than the latter. R 
is again a great credit that the former have managed to evob® 
a better percentage of train mileage with their shorter Uaes 
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than the latter. While the B. N. Railway manages to make 
the train mileage figure run up to 1,248, and the B. B. and C. I. 
to 6,340, the N.-W. Raihv.jy (Commeicial Section) gives the 
low figure of 3,951 in one mile. The figure is based upon the 
reported activities of 1920-21. The past statistics tell the 
same tale ; but I have given weight to the year 1020-21 
because this is more normal than other years. The G. I. P. 
Ilailway can be said to bear cotiipurison, since the distance of 
12 01 miles under 2' gauge may lie neglected. It works with 
Us. I'llO per train mile le.ss than what the X.-W. Railway, 
although the latter fails to reach the train mileage figure of 
7,021 {i.e., 3,070 miles less) in one mile. So far as the 0. and R. 
Railway is concerned, the train mileage figure is only 3,240 in 
one mile, though the working expense is Rs. 3*7 per train 
mile. 

Then as to the comparison of State Railways under 3', 3-|" 
gauges, it is interesting to note that the Assam Bengal 
Railway siiends Rs. S o per train mile, and the E. B. Railway, 
Rs. 3‘6 per train mile whereas the Company-managed lines 
like the B. B. ai’d C. I. Railway spend Rs. 3’1 per train mile, 
the M. and S. 31. Railway, Rs. 2‘7 per train mile and the S. 1. 
Railway, Rs. 3*0 1 per train mile. Other Company-managed 
lilies do not exceed the working cost of State-managed lines. 
In this cuiinectioii, care has been taken to determine the peculiar 
rircumstances arising out of the locations of the dilTereni 
Railways in bringing out the comparison very elVeetively. Thus 
the B. B. and C. 1., the 31. and S. 31. ainl the S. I. Railways could 
have managed much better had they been situated iieaier the 
coal fields. The E. B, Railway vvoiking cost per train mile 
has, therefore, been most unsatisfactory, even though its place 
of office Ls at Calcutta and its materials are purchased by one 
I'xpert man W'ith high professional skill and experience deriv- 
uig all the benefits from the statistical information and busi* 
Hess uetivities of the Company-managed lines nearer the coal 
lands. 
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The question of the purchase oF stores is one oF the most 
vexed problems in connection with Railways. People are under 
the impression that the Company-managed lines do not purchase 
indigeneous products largely nor do they like to encourage loual 
industry. To determine the question it is essential at the outset 
to point out that there are certain necessary materials which 
are not available in this country. Of those that are produced 
or are available here, the Q. I. P. Railway purchased in 1920-21 
goods of indigenous origin to the extent of Rs. 2,45,35,000 and of 
imported stores Rs. 0(i, 82,000 ; the E. I. Railway of indigenous 
origin, Rs. 1,29,91,000 of imported Stores Rs. 8 1, 75,000; tlie 
B. N. Railway Rs. 13,02,000 and Rs. 58,73,000 respectively ; 
the B. B. and C. I. Railway Rs. 88, 1-6,000 and Rs. 80,99,000. 
In other words, the G. I. P. purchased about , the li. T. 
Railway about 47 , the B. N. Railway about 38^, and the 
B. B. and C. I. Railway about 07,1^ of their total estimated 
requirements for the year 1920-21, from India; w’hereas the 
State Railways like the X.-W. Railway and the E. B. Railway 
purchased 9 * 1 % and 32|' only rr(»m India to meet their 
requirements. In this connection, it will be neees-sary to 
remember the effects of the limitations imposed on tho 
Company-managed lines when the State Railways begin tln ir 
purchasing operations. Viewed in this light, the Companies 
have been found to be active in utilising the cheap sources lor 
their own purposes. It is further, necessary to note hero that 
materials purchased in India do not include coal and coke, 
stone, bricks, lime, ballast, etc. I have already shown that 
the business activities of the Company lines in making 
purchases of coal are more satisfactory and economical tli.iii 
those of the State lines. T would have been glad to instil ale 
a comparison in regard to the purchase of Stores if the statis- 
tics of prices and quantitie.s were available and to prove 
finally and conclusively that the State cannot manage an under- 
taking with economy. But so far T have, I hope, succciided 
in showing (1) that the Companies are more economical m 
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coiil purchase than the State lines — (1 use the word “ State 
line to mean the line worked by the State directly), (2) that 
the working expenses are heavier on State lines and (3) that 
the Companies do give sufficient encouragement to local 
industries in the purchase of llailway materials. 

Kow let me discuss the effect of the appointment of a 
European staff upon the profits in State and Company-managed 
lines. Good supervision is undoubtedly a great factor 
in yielding better revenue, irrespective of the peculiar 
cuiiditions prevailing in a system. The regulation of the 
Coaching and goods traffic demands a very efficient and alert 
ori'auisation to make a railway system a paying concern ; and 
the disbursements of funds require a highly trained 
itniKirtial staff, if waste and extravagance have to be avoided. 
The following table indicates how far the strength of Euro- 
peans is responsible for the earnings in Stiite and Company 
managed rails : — 
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While the E. I. Eailway is handling 16,690, ii?! tons of 
staple commodities wdth only 1,423 Europeans, the N.-W. Rail- 
way I’equires 1,124 Europetius to deal with 6,735,536 tons only. 
It is farther noticeable that the M. and S. M. Railway, require 
253 Europeans for the transmission of 3,579,981 tons 
of ^'Oiumodities. It is a Company -managed concern, and gives 
^ fair XKjvcentage of nett earnings on Capital outlay. The 
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0. and R. Railway has got 261 Europeans for the carrying of 
2,498,050 tons only. The manipulation of goods trufTic 
requires great skill ; and the average mileage figure per annum 
attained in state lines leaves room for evidence of that skill. 
The difference in the mileage figure run by each goods sloek 
per annum on State lines themselves indicates that the figure 
is capable of improvement and depends much upon the number 
and quality of the staff (European). If the E. B. Ibiilway 
can manage with their open lines of 615 45 miles only to 
total the average mileage run of 12,8110, the O. and R. Railway 
gives the low figure of 11,737 with their open lines of 1,528*93 
miles and the N. W. Railway the lowest figure of 11,070 
with open lines of 3,907‘62 miles — so far as the commercial 
rection of the N. W. Railway is concerned. If wo include 
the Military section of the open line, the figure of av('rage 
mileage run by each goods stock per annum is ridiculously low. 
With long lines, it is easy to run up to a very high mileage 
figure, since one trip upwards or downwards would give a 
substantially high figure ; with small distance linos, it would 
require special experience of running of goods vehicles to 
cover the high figure by more trips than one. Thus, from 
the gures of the State Railways it is manifest that the 
alleged efficiency of the European stall is not maintained and 
that their number is proportionately higher than in the 
Company lines. 

Now as to the relative strength of Indians on State and 
Company lines the statistics of 1920*21 indicate the following 
figures on the basis of the mileage open : — 


Stute Linos (liicliuiis) per mile Cuiii|ian}r Lines (InJinns) piT 


E. B. Railway ... 27 ! E. I. Railway 42 

N. W. Hail way ... 20 : G. I. P. Railway 51! 

O. & R. Railway 16 M. & S. M. Railway 41 
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la OfilouUting the figures 1 have treated the Baihrays os 
Olio system irrespective of their gauges. Conseiiuently, one 
can see for themselves that the Companies possess greater 
appreciation of Indianisations than their State competitors. 
The statistics of previous years point to the same direction. 
Do not these figures set at rest the question that -with the 
Companies the Indian public would receive greater considera- 
tion, support and sympathy in regard to Indianisation P Already 
good progress has been made in the upper grades during the 
past 2 or 3 years and more is expected when State inter- 
ference is minimised. So long as the direct management by 
the State continues there is nothing to prevent the State 
from tlinisting themselves upon and interfering with the 
system of Company recruitments of Indians in higher posts 
to save the faces of the Government from the public criticisms 
of India as to why there is less number in State-managed 
lliiilways. The Government of India is always anxious to 
avoid Indianisation of higher posts because they would not 
like to let the public know that they are under the absolute 
directions of the Secretary of Slate who is guided by considera- 
tions other than Indian. They fear also the demonstration of 
the British public against Indianisation lest it adversely affects 
the British Hallway industry. The fear of the Government 
is more ridiculous than reasonable ; and the fear of the Indian 
public in regard to Company management is more personal 
tlian well grounded. The tendency of the Company lines has 
been to develop the economic life of India ; and from the 
business point of view, th<*,v would always try to economise 
their expenditure. If Indianisation is taken to mean an 
economy in cost, they would certainly welcome it. TVith the 
Government the cose would be essentially different, since 
people might develop tendencies to combine against economy. 
Government cannot form any direct or indirect alliance with 
Companies to frustrate the public wishes for salaries which 
^ere drawn by the Europeans, since the legislaturo would 
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determine the standard of pay in the Scheme of Indianisa< 
tion. 

1 do not knovr why Indians should clamour for State 
management when it bungles in coal purchases, when it 
handles traffic unsatisfactorily, when it has a tendency to dis. 
-courage Indian manufactures and goods available in India on 
stores account, when it appoints fewer Indian hands and 
lastly w'hen its nett profit is at a discount as compared nith 
Company management. Whatever little profit the State is 
making now it is due to the competition with Companies. 
Sut should the whole system of Indian Hallways lie national- 
ised (in the sen.se that they be taken over by the State for 
direct management) there would be all incentive to the State 
to manage the lines with economy, public convenience and 
profits will vanish. Even now while the Company-managed 
lines exist, the State lines ignore the claims of economy and 
public convenience and the situation will be nggrarated if 
healthy competition is removed. 

As reganls the determination of the maxima and minima 
rates, the present policy is arbitrary, since Government fixes 
the standard on not very weighty considerations. The standard 
varies with time and circumstances ; consequently whal was 
once considered as the maximum is now regarded as the 
minimum by the Government. Jiiit the Government hai^ been 
thoughtless about the possible effects of the standard upon 
Indian economic life. I do not know what the positi< n of the 
Company management is in regard to the acceptance of the 
present enhanced rates. Whether the Companies have b/’eii 
forced to introduce the present rates or whether they iiave 
accepted the same freely for themselves, I am unable to dis- 
cuss this point for want of adequate information. Ihd d i’’ 
.quite conceivable that the State lines could have kept their 
rates down and shown the Indian public their gemiin® 
interest in the economic condition of the country. The 6- »»(1 
N. W. Eailiray has not increased their rates enormously, a«d 
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it is a purely Company-iuanaged railway having very little 
to do with the decisions of the Railway Board (Qovernment 
of India). The position created by the B. and N. W. Railway, 
in respect of railway rates tends to confirm the view that the 
State has forced the Company-managed lines, like the E. I. R., 
B. N. R.; G. I. P. Railway, B. B. and C. I. Railway, a»d other 
33 Railways which are owned by the State to accept higher 
rates since the State-worked lines wanted an increase. If the 
B. and N. W. Railway, could manage their OAvn matters with- 
out much increase in rates in spite of the all-round increase 
in the operating cost everywhere, the Government-managed 
lines ought to have rendered public service without much 
individual inconvenience, and allowing freer traffic in India. 
This they hare failed to do in future in case there are no 
Company lines to do now ; and this they will fail to show that 
they are charging less than what the Government lines do. 
So far as the question of low rates for ^’c^f-traffic is con- 
cerned, tlic main idea is to keep the goods within the market- 
able price at the ports. The idea is not to increase the volume 
of traffic earnings alone, hut to rtdieve the heavy congestion 
in linos which are favoured hy traders for specially low rates. 
The congestion implies a loss of revenue to the Company ; 
consequently, the proposition that the Companies would adopt 
low rates to bring about congestion in their own lines, is 
highly improbable. To divert traffic from one railway to 
another and to divert it from one post to another are sometimes 
necessary to relieve congestions in any one system. The 
principle of such diversions is to manipulate the goods traffic 
nf all lines as one system for Railway economy and con- 
venience and for creating less troubles for the State to 
invest larger Capital on the laying of lines for purposes of 
®asy traffic. Then there is the problem of handling empty 
wagons to be well attended to for railway purposes 
i“ deciding against the question of “ Diversion ” in 
traffic. 


18 
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' Very unfortunate has been the tendency in public 
discussion of railway problems to emphasise the problem of 
rates to the exclusion of the problem of service. The 
fundamental point in the theory of rate regulation 1$ that 
public service enterprises must charge “ reasonable ” ratos. 
But no test of “ reasonableness ” has been prescribed by any 
Statute although a alamlard has been developed by the itail- 
vay Board in such a manner that a Company must, ordinarily, 
be allowed to charge sufficient rates to earn a “ reasonable 
return,” on the ” fair value ” of the property being used by 
it for the convenience of the public. There is, iiiifortunatfly, 
no definite standard of “ fair value ” for the purpose of rate- 
making. A valuation is generally based on a compromise of 
different possible tests. These tests are the original cost of 
construction, the amount expended on permanent improve- 
ments, the market value of the stocks, the {vrobable earning 
capacity of the property under particular rates proscribed by 
law, and the sum required to meet operating expenses; 
these are all matters for consideration, and am gh tm such 
weight as appears just and proper in each case. Conseiiuently 
it is seen that the determination of the maxima and th(‘ miniina 
standard is made in a vague fashion. While it may 1)0 luTossary 
for the Government to fix a maximum standard for protect- 
ing the public from the elTects of taxable rates, the minimiim 
standard is unnecessary >vhen Government has the best inten- 
tions towards the people. It is rather unfair to think that the 
Companies would introduce the non-paying rates into their 
systems for the satisfaction of guaranteed dividemls alone. 
If they could get some surplu.s profits from their system'^, they 
would be in a better position for developing Railway business, 
since the public treasury worild be on a sound financial foot- 
ing due to the profits earned by the State through the Jlailnay 
managing agents. If, the intention of tho Comp.iniw'' 
to remain satisfied with guaranteed dividends only nml « 
make the Railways suffer under non-paying rates, tlm lixalw“ 
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of the mininium rate standard contemplates that Qovern- 
nieut has taken a good care in including at least the item of 
guaranteed dividends amongst the A'arious considerations of 
profits from the managing agents. While the Government 
minimum rate standard emmot fluctuate, the money market 
of Bailnray stocks and shares is apt to make phenomenal 
changes in favour of and against tlie Government due to the 
rise and fall of the earnings made by the managing agents. 
The latter has generally liecn the case and will remain so for 
the many loans already floated by the Government. Thus the 
question of minimum standard is unmeaning according to the 
conditions of the Railway money market, for the guaranteed 
dividends vary according to the nature of the general money 
market. The standard of mininium rate-making should 
change to create freely a happy balance in the Government 
Treasury for Railway investments, and not by forced circum* 
stances as shown above. 

I have already shown that it is not reasonable to expect 
much in the reduction of rates on State lines in future. 
Indians believe that they would be able to reduce the rates 
through the Indian imrliameut, the Assembly. Apart from the 
question of their power to do so, Indians cannot introduce 
non-payitig rates lest they should be further taxed by the 
State in different departments to meet the demands of Indian 
railways. The standard which settles that this rate would be 
non-paying and the other a paying one, is not yet determined. 
It is such a I’clativc affair that the State should adopt such 
policies whereby comparisons are made possible. The effects 
of direct State management would be not the reduction of 
rates, nor the discrimination thereof in the interest of a parti- 
cular trade or a particular locality or a particular class, but 
the appropriation of a tax levied on the people under the 
^**guise of “ paying rates ” whenever there would be any public 
epposition against the so-called “ paying rates,” to be more 
properly termed extortionate rates,” the Government would 
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show that they are the irreducible mmimum. Already thoro 
are signs to indicate that Bailway Board are thinking of 
bringing the Indian rate level to something higher than what 
prevails at present. This they would easily achieve, should 
there be no Company-managed lines. The public voice will be 
hardly heard by the State, however vocal it may be, as it cannot 
think that the railway rate could be non-paying. But with 
the existence of some Company lines the ideal of rate policy 
cannot be absolute. It would bear a comparison. This is one 
great consideration why there should be Company lines for 
the economic growth of India. There may exist conflicts of 
interests, when different Companies worked Indian Hallways, 
but the same might be easily remedied. There is mo remaly 
however for absolutism in rate policy under State manage- 
ment. Which is preferable— the former or the latter ? 


S. P. Mukkr.ikv 
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TEACHING OF HYGIENE 

The climate of Bengal is getting worse day by day and 
the number of epidemic and endemic diseases is increasing, 
fifty years ago, Burdwan used to be the Madhupur of health* 
seekers and Krishnagar and Baraset were the seats of magis* 
terial headquarters. Now these places have become almost 
pestilential. If we trace the career of malaria in Bengal, we 
find it starting in Jessore town in 1824 and spreading over the 
entii'e district by 1850, — the year in which railways were 
introduced into this country. In the fifties, it spread to 
the Nadiya district; in the sixties, to the 21-Farganas, 
Burdwan and Midnapur and, in the seventies, to Purnea, 
Dinajpur and Baugpur districts. This steady march of, and 
progressive conquest by, malaria is significant. The constitution 
of the people was rapidly breaking down l)eforo it. Whatever 
tile causes of malaria, wo are now concerned with its 
cure. 

Malaria, cholera, phthisis, stnall-po.x and dysentery are 
to-day the most prevalent diseases of Bengal and they are all 
preventable. “ If preventable, why not prevented ?” 

The answer to this pertinent query is not easily given. 
Nor is it easy to say, who should answer. If we look at the 
political arrangement, we find the people taxed by the 
Government iu lieu of services rendered. But if we stop to 
take stock of services rendered by Government, we find more 
of talk and less of performance, we find more of expenses and 
less of achievements. Lot us take up one by one the work 
done by the Government to the people in this direction. 

Firstly, the Public Health Department. Till recently, 
this department was known as the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
l)epattment, and there used to be one Sanitary Commissioner 

Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam, who used to do office 
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work as well as outdoor work. Now wc have for pure Bengal, 
one Director of Public Health and three Deputy Directors, 
one Publicity Officer and two capable office managers. But 
what is the amount of work that has been done ? The best 
answer will be furnished by the following solid facts : — 

(1) SmalUpox is yet very prevalent throughout Bengal 

and cyclically in Calcutta. Phihms is on the 
increase. 

(2) Cholera yet exacts its usual heavy death-toll. 

(3) Malaria kills annually four lakhs and disables at 

least twelve lakhs of people. 

(4) Good drinking-water is yet the rare commodity that 

it used to lie. 

(5) Jute-steeping, septic-tank effiuent discharge and other 

kinds of water-pollution continue merrily as before. 

(6) Villages remain literally riddled with inaanifarg (auks 

and rank tegetafion threatens to choke each hamlet. 

(7) Files upon piles of health-literature, written mostly 

in milk-and-water Bengali, continue to groan on the 
tables of the department, instead of finding way 
into every hut and one single piihlicitg oflieer is 
trusted to reach the cars of 47,592,462 people ! ! ! 
Could impudence go farther ? 

Let ns now turn to the other Governmental Department— 
that of the Sanitary Engineer. The public have little know- 
ledge of the activities of this Department — ^at least none is 
apparent. Has not this Department any educative piopa- 
ganda work to do ? 

The Surgeon-General, another high government officer, 
who presides over the medical education of the land, is content 
to sit in his water-tight compartment and let things hove their 
course. He takes little active intei'est in professional medical 
education and has still less advice to offer to Government 
regarding general mass education in sanitation and anatomy 
and physiology. 
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Then comes the Calcutta University. It soars into high 
academic regions and has not much of interest in ordinary 
mortal affairs. Once, it allowed sanitary science a temporary 
place in the I.A. curriculum. Only recently, hygiene has 
1)een included in the Matriculation syllabus. But this time, 
the study of sanitary science has been hedged round with such 
strongly barbcd-wire-fencing, that in two years, all Bengal can 
1)Oiist of only two schools having penetrated the preserve ! 

The Director of Public Instruction, wlio is immediately 
concerned with the lower forms of education, has very, care- 
fully preserved the sanitary science from oblivion, by just 
^legating it to the very lowest fonns of education and that 
in a manner that is likely to secure the least attention from 
those who are intended to l)e benefited. In the lowest forms 
of primary and middle Unglish schools, sanitation is sup- 
posed to be taught by men w’ho arc walking examples of 
insanitation, w’ho never know of the subject in all their born 
(lays and who can but put all gall and no honey into tho 
subject of their teaching. The Director has taken special 
care to exclude sanitary teaching from the High School 
curriculum, where alone it can be taught Avith some 
l)enefit. 

Turning to municipalities and .such-like bodies, w'r find 
a Health Officer and some sanitary assistants, in some of them 
— but that is about all that Ave find. Not only is it beyond 
the recogiii^sed official duty of the municipalities to undertake 
teaching of sanitary science, but cA'en existing sanitary fittings, 
and apparatuses, existing sanitary performances, existing 
literature rehAtiug to sanitary matters, are not available for 
teaching purposes. 

Such, then, is the attitude of the official w'orld. They all 
sit in Avater-tight compartments. They all think their official 
routine the be-all and end-all of their official lives. They have 
®o touch AA'iUi the people and therefore they work as Avhims 
*od fancies suggest. 
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Turning now to the people, what do we liud ? Those wlio 
arc “ educated,” delight in and pride on, administering kicks 
at everything that theirs. Those who are un-educated, 
delight in hugging closer everything tliat is theirs; ignorance, 
superstition., prejudices, the tyrannies of custom — all weigh the 
uneducated down and down into the fostering pit of insanlta- 
tion. Living in a pcstihmtiul miasma of false academical pride, 
our educated men allow themselves to ho led hv the nose hv 
ignorant, advertising charlatans, all the same. 

It is useless to recount these unsavoury details. Suniei; it 
to say, that the greatest need to-day is that of arousing a 
Sanitary Conscience among the people and of co-ordinating all 
the Government departments. In every other country, where 
taxation and education arc in the 2>eoples’ hands, we find nil 
sanitary questions emanating from the people. Here, in India, 
we see a most unnatural S2)ectacle. It is here that we find 
sanitary schemes hatched in the serene heights of the llinin- 
layas, far, far away fnnn all human hahitntion and mortal 
contact, to he shoved down and rammed into the throats of 
the people. In every other country, the natural order of 
things prevails. It is the man pinched by the shoe Avho alone 
knows where the shoe pinches him. It is for him to formulate 
his demands and it is for him to apply the remedies. hut 
that does not suit the bureaucracy and hence it is to the 'best 
interests of the bureaucracy to give the people just only that 
much of smattering in .saiiifeiry science which will teach 
him nothing, but Avill rather scare him away from all talks 
of matters sanitary. An exhibition o|)ened here, a lecture 
delivered there, will not teach the pcsople. Nine days’ wonders 
have never taught people ; they might have cheaply a<lvcrlised 
their Imsses. 

Just as politicians have been trying to secure political 
privileges, it behoves every citizen to secure for himself and 
for all he loves dearly, health. It is a i»riccless boon. 
every tiuiu*s hirlh-righl to live md to be healthy. Wlmt have 
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we, people, done, are doing or are prepared to do — just only to 
bo healthy ? This burden is ours to bear and we must bear it. 
The country is ours and ours it is to make it fit to live in. 
What have we done to make it so ? 

I must answer in a sad tone, hanging down my head in 
shame, that we people have dune nothing. And I very much 
doubt if even now we are prepared to make amends for our 
past neglect. For the last few years, I have been writing in the 
vernacular and English press too, but till now, I have failed to 
rouse the sanitary conscience in our people. 

1 have always held that sanitary schemes should, in the 
first instance, originate with the people, whom sanitation is 
supposed to benefit and who must ultimately I)ear their cost. 
The people can initiate schemes, only if they have a correct 
sanitary conscience. Sanitary conscience is partly intuitive 
aud, in part, the result of education. So, from whichever way 
one looks at this matter, one is on all sides met with demand for 
systeinatic sanitary education. It is on behalf of this demand, 
that I beg to raise my feeble voice. 

Any one who dispiissionately looks into the matter, will 
be easily convinced of the wonderful and ingenious manner in 
which sanitary practices were interwoven into daily practices 
of the Hindus. In modern society out here in India, we 
recognize two classes of people — the educated and the non- 
educated. In ancient Hindu India, society recogniKed two 
important classes — the educated or the twice-born and the 
non-educated or servers. If wo lay aside all discussions about 
the merits or demerits of the c:vsto system, but simply look 
ftt Hindu society consisting of tho very useful twice-born 
class and the less intellectual, though by no means less 
useful, servant-class, we can fit many of their practices into the 
present-day accepted canons of hygiene. In his daily prayers, 
the Hindu’s first invoc.ation is to Water ; and his first prayer is 
that water, wherever existing on the face of this globe, should 
’^main sweet and free from pollution. In the matter of his 
10 
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foody he has to first offer it to his Maker, before he can 
partake of it — thus ensuring its puritj in every way. His 
mourning>rites are strictly in acoordanoe with modern 
bacteriological knowledge. The lying-in nurse had a very 
high place in the Hindu household, thus ensuring desirable 
states of cleanliness in the labour room. He looked upon the 
cow as a goddess, thus ensuring his best services to her. 

It is useless to multiply instances. If we had those 
practices, we have now forgotten them, and, what is more 
important to remember, we live under clianged conditions. 
When 1 was a little boy and read the History of Koine, 
there was one passage which 1 read but never then under- 
stood. Now I understand it very well. When Julius C:fsar 
returned to Rome and narrated his conquest of Rritain, 
he was asked what lie had done to perpetuate Roman con- 
quest of Britain. Julius Caesar laconically answered — “I 
have established fifty Roman schools there.” Indeed we have 
been so thoroughly anglicised that we have not only com- 
pletely wiped out everything Indian but have also learnt 
unconsciously to despise everything Indian. And therein 
lies our inability to adopt as much as possible what we had 
in our social and religious practices. We must look facts in the 
face and adapt ourselves to the changed conditions. 

The first thing necessary to-day is — nducation. Not that 
education alone which the University imparts, but also educa- 
tion in sanitary matters. This education and the call for it 
most come from the people. Every man who has received 
any kind of academic training and every qualified medical 
practitioner owes a duty in this respect to his country. R® 
should not sit complacently in his office-chair and thinl' of 
his clintele only. He must make the teaching of sanitation 
his religious duty. He must organise classes, he mu.'^t co- 
ordinate the activities in this respect of every educated man 
in his sub-division. The medical man, the engineer, tl*® 
school master in every village most all co-operate and not only 
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carry on systematic educational propaganda, but also actually 
undertake sanitary works. Students of all classes must be 
taken on in hand and led through practical courses in garden* 
ing, levelling, mosquito-hunting and mosquito-identification, 
quinine distribution, guarding drinking tanks and wells, watch- 
ing and nursing the sick, disinfecting contagious materials. 
Xliese involve slight expense but are of immense educational 
value. We will go farther and suggest that models of insani- 
tary tanks, of insanitary households and of insanitary practices, 
diagrams dealing with the same, may be made by local artisans 
and displayed in every village. The cost of these productions 
will be very insignificant and can be met by local sub- 
scriptions, if desired. It is in this way that we people should 
among ourselves — 

(1) Create a Sanitary conscience; 

(2) Prepare practical sanitarians ; 

(8) Educate school masters in sanitary matters. 

When we have done this, we can compel the educational 
authorities to adapt themselves to our needs, instead of requir- 
ing ourselves to fit in with their caprices. AVe can then 
demand and demand very successfully, — 

(1) Co-ordination of the five departments — sanitary, 

medical, educational, engineering and municipal ; 

(2) A systematic, sustained and compulsory teaching of 

anatomy, physiology and sanitation in all the classes 
of schools and colleges, — and not a tlash-in-the-pan 
sort of teaehing as is imparted to-day ; 

(8) Award of University diploma for students who show 
proficiency in any of the alK)ve subjects, including 
also — sick-nursiug, first-aid, life-saving, invalid 
cooking ; and — 

(4>) Kecognition of a certain minimum amount of physical 
growth and development in each student as a 
eondition preliminary to appearing at any Uni- 
versity Examination. 
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I am afraid T have taken more space than I actually 
wished to. I find I have yet much to say, which I reserve for 
a future issue. I have much to say about diets and physiciU 
training and much more about school boys' health exami- 
nation. But just at present 1 want to arouse in my 
countrymen — 

A Living Sanitary Consciknce. 

IIamrschandra Kay 


LOVE’S OFFERING 


I wove theo a wreath of song 
Each note a liory dart 
Culled from the inmost fiamo 
That burnetii in my heart. 


1 threw it at thy feet 
But it hath ilown away, 

And thou to grasp it, dust 
Look ruuiid thee in dismay. 

Go not where the roses bloom, 
Thick-piled and scarlet-hued 
They grow amotig rude thorns 
My song’s in love endued. 


Seek not in the rauuntiiin-rill 
The songful silver string 
For it dries in summer’s arms — 
My song, ’twill ever ring. 


O look to the stars aloft 
That shine eterunlly 
There gleams the wreiith of song 
wove and gave to theo. 


V. 11. 
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THE BLUE-EYED STRANGER 

In tlie tents of Osman the Brave there was weeping 
and wailing. And Osman was a mighfy Sheik. Famous 
throughout the whole of Arabia tor the valorous deeds per- 
formed — in the perpetual state of warfare wherein he passed 
liis entire existeiieo. Also one-third of the Great "Desert Ije- 
longcd to him. IMoreovor still more famous was he for the 
possession of a steed — the like of which was not to be matehed 
in all the land for strength and swiftness- -and that could 
carry three men as easily as any other would carry one. 
’Twas on the broad back of this charger Osman was wont to 
he home into the thick of Ixittle, wherein be and his steed 
fought together as one man — but now Osman beat his manly 
breast — rent his garments, and wept aloud. Till in the 
midst of his lamentations the Chief of the Captains came 
running and announced the advent of a tribe similar to their 
own, who walked in procession towards them— lamenting, 
even as they did. Barely had he finished speaking when 
there swept up to the entrance Mustapha the Gay, — brother 
in arms to Osman. Scarcely had the two Sheiks caught 
sight of each other, then they were straightway locked in 

one another’s arms M’herc thev coniinued their lamentations 

• 

in unison. For jMustaplia the Gay was a mighty Sheik — 
renowned throughout the whole of Arabia for the length 
and magnihcence of his banquets — fur the perpetual state of 
feasting wherein he passed his entire existence. Sometimes 
also did men call him — Great — for he was broader and bulkier 
than other men, in consequence of his measuring many 
many feet around the middle — also one-third of the Great 
Desert was his alone. But above all was Iklustapha renowned 
for the possession of a certain slave — his Persian Cook — for 
m ^ all the country there was not .suoh another — Kings and 
riuces of rank and power coming from afar to taste of the 
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cunning of his hand. But now, his jovial master, clasped in 
the arms of Osman the Brave raised up his voice and wept. 
Till in the midst of their sorrow came the Chief of the 
Captains running, to announce the advent of a tribe like unto 
their own, who A^Blked in procession towards them, lamenting 
even as they did. Barely had he finished speaking whoa 
there swept into the Great tent Yakub the Beautiful— -and 
Yakub was a mighty Sheik. For no sooner did the other two 
catch sight of him then they hailed him as brother, and the 
three locked in one another’s arms raised up their eyes and 
wept, in unison. Throughout the length and brcadtii of 
Arabia was Yakub noted for the melancholy splendour of 
his large dark eyes — the poetic charm of his flowery speech— 
the perpetual state of colourful tuneful scentful ease wherein 
he passed his entire existence — also oiio-third of the (ircat 
Desert was his aloue. But over and above all was he famous 
for the possession of a fair Circassian — whoso very finger- 
nails were rosier than all the roses of Persia — and the beauty 
and length of whose eye-lashes all the poets of Arabia had 
striven to describe ^nd entirely failed to do justice to. Jhit 
now her enviable master wrung his exquisite pale hands 
and wept. Till in the midst of the hullabaloo, Osman finally 
collected his wits sufficiently to speak as follows : — 

“ I will recount my woes to you, Oh my brother’s, ” he 
said. And do you do likewise — but not until I have finished 
— for when the heart is full, it is well to unburden it.” And 
the others answered, “ Aye, we w'ill do as you say.” 

” As you know then,” began Osman, “ in this region of 
the Desert there was none so honoured as I — for my soul 
loved War — and I revelled therein. Men sang throughout 
this Desert of ours of my valorous deeds — and I was thrico 
blessed. Till one day there came to the doors of my tciils a 
stranger with eyes blue — as a turquoise of the Mountain!^. A 
blue-eyed stranger who told of strange lands, and stranger 
customs. And when I asked of the land of his birth, he 
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spoke of a place called New York— and of a marvellous 
building therein known as Sing-Sing which hath walls of 
impregnable thickness and chambers untold which he said were 
easier of entrance than exit, wherein he had spent many 
years of his life. And I thinking he was one of Iloyal birth 
gave him shelter. And he in turn beguiled me with tales, 
and taught to me a game — wonderful — with cards— such a one 
as only infidels play. For the sake of it did I forget all 
things — the sound of arms — and the very food I ate. More- 
over in a boastful hour did I vow' I was the better player. 
\Ve played. The stakes rose higher — ^and in a foolish moment 
I staked my Arab Mare. Alack ! he won — and riding his 
prize long ere rise of sun the following day — had vanished. 
Ah woo is me — for weak is a warrior without bis charger. 
Alas ! my swift Arabian steed —tor I shall never fight again.” 

But Mustapha the Gay availed aloud, and said, “ ]i[y woes 
are greater. Listen O my brothers w'hile T tell you — . As 
you know within my l)oundaries there w'us none so famous as 
I for the excellence of my feasts and the sweet spiced 
meats therein, also for the rank and power of my noble guests, 
^lino was a mirthful life — and I was thrice blessed. Till 
one (lay there came to the doors of my tents a stranger with 
cyt's blue — as the sea in summer. A blue-eyed stranger who 
had a merry wit — and told of strange countries and stranger 
customs. And when I asked of him the land of his birth — he 
spoke, as of a Peri’s Paradise of a place called Coney Isle 
deserihing the w'onders thereof — in manner humorous and 
mirthful. And I thinking him a jovial comrade, gave to him 
shelter. And in return he sang me the songs of his country — 
those which he called rag-time— and we were as brothers. 
Until — he taught me a game —marvellous — such a one surely 
as only mad men play- -for in the end of a surety I lost my 
senses — and even the pleasure of feasting; for the various 
foods had for me, no longer, any savour. Nought did I do, 
the livelong day, but shuffle and cut. Till at last, in a 
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boastful hour I sivore I was the better player. We played; 
and ever the stakes rose higher — till in a moment of madiuiss 
I staked my Persian slave — rarest of all my possessions. 
Allah ! I lost — and ere dawn of the following day my famous 
of cooks — my falsest of friends, together had vanished. Oh ! 
what is a feast prepared without skill — and is not the art 
of a cinnamon stew a secret of Persia ? Alas ! my lost 
Iranian cook— Ah woo is me — for I slnill never feast again.” 

Put Yakub the Beautiful wrung his hands and said, “ My 
woes are greater — listen O my brothers while I tell you—. 
As you know within my boundaries there was none so renowned 
as 1 for my supreme taste in all matters pertaining to the 
beautiful. Unsurpiissed throughout the whole land was [ for 
the shade and softness of my silks, the magnilicence of iny 
jewels, and sweetnesA of my perfumes. But over and above 
all men envied me for having amongst my slaves a lady— of 
peerless beauty. In all the land of Arabia tluwe was not 
another like her. In her did my eyes behold the perfec- 
tion of all earthly loveliness — therefore was I thrice blessed. 
Till on a fateful day there came to the doors of my tents a 
stranger with eyes blue — as the sky in spring. A bbio-eyed 
stranger who told of .strange countries and stranger eiistoins. 
And when I en<iuired of him the land of his birth — he spake as 
of the regions of the Blest of a place called — the Bowery.' 
And I marking only tlie azure clearness of his gazci -Hiat 
was as a babe’.s, new born — gave him shelter. And in return 
he .sang me the love songs of his country — al.so ho taiiglit to 
me a game — wonderful— such a one as only could have Iwun 
invented by a j/uu — and with it was I bewitched — forgetting 
all things from the iiicen.se in my ceinsers — to the colour of niy 
garments; even the smiles of the fair Circassian, whom I 
to languish alone. Nor any longer did I care to sit gazm? 
for hours as ivas iny wont upon her pearl-framed p;dnto<l 
portrait — that I wear ever around my neck — but desired 

' Blum head-qnarten of iiick-povkoU, twindlon, barglara, «to., etc. 
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that my hand might hold perpetually a card whereon was 
portrayed the hideous features of a devil — whom the stranger 
called the joker. Till one day in a boastful hour, 1 vowed I 
wsis the better player. We played — setting the stakes, ever, 
higher — till in a rash moment I stakcd~the peerless lady. 
Alack ! he won. And long ere break of day — taking the . girl 
had vanished. Alas ! in all Arabia there was not another half 
so fair. Oh woe is me — my sweet Circassian slave— for I shall 
never love again.” 

And Osman the Brave — 

And Musttipha the (Jay — 

And Yakub the Beautiful — raised up their voices and 
wi'pt — and rent their garments and said (all together in a 
chorus). 

“Oh why did we ever play Poker— play poker” — . 

M. Khundkar 


TAGORE 

Bards have I known full many in their prime, 
Touched with orient light and western glow, 

Bards of Ancient liid and Persiiin clime. 

Whose numbers translucent and stream-wise flow. 

Bards whose scra 2 )hic voice bestirs the soul, 

With music-gushes tlooding our heart : 

Whose harmonies as mighty billows roll. 

Whoso fancies like the wingi\l arrows dart. 

Bards who commune with Heaven day and night ; 

Bards who tear the mysterious veil of life : 

And pour forth a flood of peaceful light. 

Calming the sbwmy seas of mortal strife. 

Ne’er one was known like unto thee, 

With genius above all rivalry. 


20 
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THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

Like most of its institutions the American university hag 
developed as a compromise betn-een a European tradition and 
the needs of everyday life. Its earliest college was founded 
only seventeen years after the first pilgrims camo to the in. 
hospitable coast of New England ; for the very essence of the 
spirit of Puritan Prot(‘stantism demanded an educated clergy 
and laity. New England was to be an experiment, on an in- 
creasingly larger scale, of a spiritual and temporal democracy ; 
and if the experiment was to justify the ardent hope of these 
early doctrinaires, there must be ample provision made for 
liberal education. 

There is something heroic in this early act of the (‘oloiiists. 
Their very life on the narrow fringe of coast between s.ivago 
wilderness and savage sea was to them a daily miracle, a daily 
manifestation of the favor of the Deitv to wbos(} servici? the 
colony was dedicated. Their creed was an intellectual creed, 
the child of the fn-ed reason (d the UtMuiissance. To safeguard 
this creed, to safeguard the new’ democracy which was the 
natural corollary of this croi'd, it was necessary that I'ducation 
should likewise bo w’ithin the reach of each and all in the now 
country. American colleges tlien, evem at the beginning, were 
not onlv devoted to the traditional liboral culture, but to tho 

V 

ideal of making that culture prevail in the new’ democracy. 
And these two fundamental purposes, tho one a borrowed 
tradition, the other the new idea of a new’ country, ha\c lor 
better and worse guided the development of American higliei 
education from the very beginning. 

It is a curious comment on the history of education i» 
America, that during those years w’hen tho genius of I'*® 
country was most engaged in subduing the wdlderncss, 
conquering the continent, in bridging mighty rivers and cioss^ 
ing almost impassible mountains, — during this very 
colleges of America w’ere devoting their energies, not to 
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training of engineers and soldiers and the other experts 
necessary for this task, but to the classics, the litterae, huinani* 
ores, the traditional means of culture for the established 
nations of Europe. 

Hut America did not begin by establishing large univer- 
sities in the metropolitan centres of population, llather her 
frequent colleges with their small faculties and handful of 
students, were the far-flung line of her advance against 
the wilderne.ss. During the seventeenth century it was Harvard 
in tins suburbs of Hoston, in the eighteenth century the colleges 
were already pressing toward the headwaters of the Ohio, 
toward Canada and the southern Blue Ridge. In the early 
years of the nineteenth century ivarly every t(?rritory that 
is now a state had its college and its faculty the Liberal 
Arts. It was not until after the middle of the nineteenth 
century that serious efforts were made to expand the facilities 
of the college and thus to create the univer.sity. 

More than this, all, or nearly all, of these scattered colleges, 
with charters from the colonial assemblies or later from the 
newly created states, permitting the granting of independent 
degre<’s, were the result of private endowments. The state as 
gov(>rnmt‘nt had as yet not fully awakened to the needs of 
state interest in education. Tim tlu’ory of Thomas Jefferson 
was still the orthodox tht.'ory of government, namely 
that state was liest governed where the mnehinerv of 
government was least visible : and that, whore public and 
private affairs could be undertaken withoirt st.ite supervision 
or aid, it was Irest to leave, them to private initiative. At 
least in the proviuct! of education this theory lias borne good 
fruit. Long before the day when education became a direct 
matter of state interest these private endowments had taught 
our people the enormous signilicance of education, and cspeci- 
*dly of higher education, for a democracy. A.s a result to-day 
is not an uncommon thing for a state to spend more on 
education than on any of its other activities. 
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Under the circumstances it was natural that each of tln^o 
colleges should develop the tradition of local autonomy ; 
connections between them wore difidcult to maintain, cadi 
was chartered by a separate act of the legislature, each had 
its own community that it served, and as the years passed 
each had its body of graduates who served on hoards of triis. 
tees and watched jealously over the growth of the colle!'i'. 
It was natural that there should he large ditTerenccs between 
institutions thus loosely organized. One wonders that tlic 
differences were not greater. There would be differences in 
standards — I am writing of the colleges seventy-live or a 
hundred years ago, — there would be w ide differences in policy, 
there would be difforeiujos in the course of study, though it 
is remarkable as one read.s the catalogues of these institutions 
how in them all there were more points of resemblance than 
points of difference. 'Pho coursi; of study in the main was 
Latin, Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy, ilhetorie, History, 
Metaphysics, IMathematics, and perhaps a course in T.aw. 
Nearly all maintained as high traditions of scholarship ns 
were practicable. Harvard, Vale, Princeton, and some other 
colleges that bad a longer historv served as nioihds to the 
others that with poorer endowments wore struggling to ki'(!]) 
alight the torch of learning in the less [mpulons coniinuMitii's. 
The wonder is that under such necessarily loose conditions 
the American college and the American degree deserved as 
well of the world of .scholarship as it did. 

About .seventv-five vears ago the states awoke to the fact 
that not only was elementary and secondary education a 
matter of supreme importance to the community as a whole, 
but that if social and industrial pr()gre.ss were to bo inaiutam- 
ed, the state government must he generous to the institution'' 
to higher education. As a result the state universities were 
opened. 'Jho endow'ed institutions were not aided nor uer® 
they taken over by the state. Nearly all of these were deuoini' 
naiioiial in character, and in any case would have preferre 
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to maintain their independent existence. The new univer- 
silies were supported by taxes voted directly by the represen* 
tiitivc bodies of the states and by income from lands that were 
sot apart for public use. 

The plan that was originally adopted for these uiiiver* 
sities has been followed in the main since. They arc residence 
univei'sities, eiich with a central College of Liberal Arts and 
with a number of professional colleges, ISIedicinc, Agriculture, 
IjHW, Engineering. The faculties of each are separate in 
theory, but in practice overlap as one college calls for the 
facilities of another. Eor example, the department of Mathe* 
niatics, usually under the administration of the College of 
Liberal Arts, serves nearly all of the professional colleges. 
The result is a saving of duplication of departments and of 
faculties, and an economy of administration. 

'J’herc is a remarkable similarity in the administration of 
these state universities. Their organization is provided by the 
constitution of organic law of the state. Xew colleges are 
created by legislative enactment. They are governed by a 
hoard of trustees or regents elected by the people of the state. 
As no remuneration attaches to this oilice only public-minded 
persons can be attracted to the task, which is also one of great 
responsibility. They are resimnsible to the people of the state 
for the efllcient and economical administration of the affairs 
of the university. Their function is precisely parallel to that 
of the school lx)ard or board of education, which each munici- 
pal community elects to administer the affairs of the local 
elementary and secondary school. 

The regents elect the Chancellor or President of the 
biiiversity, who is the administrative head of the institution 
*hk 1 responsible for its academic ai\d tinancial welfare. lie 
>8 a full-time officer, and is always a man who has distin- 
himself in the scholarly world as well as a man of 
‘wlministrative abilities. All details of administration before 
are approved, must pass through his oiffee. Under the 
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Chancellor or President are the deans or administrative chiefs 
of the various faculties. Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine, etc. 
The departmental faculties, such as Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Physics, are organized under chairmen whose 
duties are more or less administrative. 

Many of the endowed colleges in the meanwhile outgrew 
the college state, and added professional departments, received 
new charters, and organized as universities. In genei'al, these 
institutions in their organization differ only slightly from the 
state universities. Por regents elected hy the voters of the 
state that contributes to their support, these universities have 
trustees or overseers elected hy the graduates or have a self- 
perpetuating hoanl. In any case the graduates of the univer- 
sity have much to say about its policy ; and in this insistanec 
upon being represented on tlie govtjrning hoard they am 
largely justified, for it has long been customary to call iipim 
these graduates for support whenever the university is in m-ed 
of funds. 

'J he tradition in all American colleges has been to allow 
the largest possible freedom to the academic faculties. Kven 
in the largest of the state or endowed universities the faculties 
have complete control of all purely educational maftors of 
policy. Tliey vote dcgree.s, decide on courses of study, through 
committees have a voice in the administration, and even in 
places have representatives who meet with administrative 
hoards. The college professor is a peculiarly sensitive j)ei’soii, 
in America at least, and the greater the freedom that I'.ni Iw 
given to him in the working of his profession, the Iwdtcr is 
the result for all concerned. He is a better teacher if he can 
have a large voice in the management of the administratnc 
machinery ; and as a result, there have been few cases of 
friction liehveen governing lioards, administrative oflicials, and 
professors. 

There is one thing that I feel ought to be emi»hasized 
this connection — the value to the university of, pure rcseiiio i- 
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The ultimate value to the community of the subjects under 
investigation may he quite negligible, the puhliaition of a 
discovery in science or linguistics, or history, may not even 
bring credit to the institution, hut the effect upon the scholar- 
sliip and enthusiasm of the professor is a thing that no 
community can disregard. The best teaching universities 
have always been those in which the spirit of independent 
investigation has been allowed fullest opportunity. There 
will be a better spirit in the student body, a better 
spirit of unselfish endeavor in the faeulty, less desire to find 
fault or complain almut adverse conditions, hard times, low 
salaries, and all the thousand and one things that go to make 
a professor’s life miserable, if all can feel that creative 
.scholarship is encouraged, that a profe.s.sor’8 worth is measured 
by other than mere class-room, record-book, and examination 
standards. A Princeton professor has been at w’ork for years 
to discover the secret of the glow in the glow-w'orm ; he has 
not yet discovered it, probably never will : but Princeton 
University is the better for his vain elfort. It is the habit of 
independent investigation that such ell'orts foster, and this 
independence is the soul of the university. If economies are * 
to be practised, let the blue pencil look elsewhere, for the 
spirit of research is a rare flower, long years are necessary 
to prepare soil for its bloom, and a breath may cause it to 
wither. American universities are slowly taking this truth 
to heart and are teaching it to their committees. 

There is not much difterence in- work between the state 
mid the endowed university. Standards are almut the same 
iiiul the requirements for graduation are* similar. A little 
nearer the people, the state universities must naturally feel a 
bit more closely the demands of the people, and try so far as 
niay be practicable tf) meet them. In consequence their 
technical colleges reflect the needs of the community ; local 
as they are in their support, they must meet, so far as is 
possible, local .■ needs. Thus the large univer.sities in the 
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middle west have done all in their power to investigate the 
problems of agriculture and teach the latest devices in 
scientific farming. They maintain also extensive agricultural 
experiment stations and model farms, engage in dairying and 
poultry raising, test various models of tractors, in short, 
spare no possible pains to improve the quantity and quality 
of the agricultural resources of the state. And these extensive 
investigations have been of direct benefit to the university 
itself. So soon as the people of tlie state feel that the 
university is their affair and contributes directly to the 
wealth and well-being of the state in a material way, ihore 
will be an aroased interest in the more intangible benelU of 
the academic work. It may be a bit difficult in the first place 
to justify to the hard-handed and hard-headed farm(!r on an 
outlying farm his annual tax to support a department of 
Greek, but when he sees that the same university that 
supports a department of Greek also makes experiments in 
poultry husbandry that bring an increase of millions to tlie 
wealth of the state, ho will have at least a spirit of toleration 
to the professor of Greek. 

The secret of the large gniiits that state legislatures have 
made of late years to the state universities, literally millions 
of dollars a year, is found in the generally reeognised fact 
that the universities arc a direct benefit to tho state, not alone 
in the field of scholarship and culture, but in the most vital 
and direct concerns of everyday life. And the foundations 
for academic traditions and scholarly ideals are laid and must 
be laid on a hearty popular interest and support. 

The grants to the state universities liave been 
Nearly all this income comes from direct taxation voted 
by the state legislatures. A trifle comes from tho ledfral 
government at Washington in return for certain work ui 
technical training and to help support military training- 
are low. They would average less than a hundred rupees '* 
year; while the cast for each student is considerably over 
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seven rupees. Matiirally a large portion of the 

•reneral liiulget of the university goes to the support of 

institutions lihe the model farms and experiment stations 

vet the annual bill for the upkeep of laboratories, libraries 
and plant amount to a very large sum. Even Faculties, 
notwithstanding the cry of low salaries, are not negligible 
items when the administrative ofhoo makes out the details 
of annual expenditure. 'J’he student enrolment is very 
large. The larger state universities have anywhere from 
seven to twelve or more thousand students each in residence — a 
little city in itself. And these institutions in spite of ever 
stiifening standards are growing at the rate of nearly ten per 
CH'ut. a year. As a residt, the cost of running a university, 
with its large enrolment and its varied activities, is a large 
!)))(>. The animal budget of an institution with eight thousand 
students and a complete set of professional colleges, will not 
Im! far from three million dollars a year. The problem is 
uToiiig to 1)0 to Hud means for taking care of the ever-increasing 
numbers of students witliout asking for more than the state 
will be willing to gran t. 

The large endowed uuivi-rsities Jiave also felt the need of 
finding resources which will enable them to maintain their 
positions in the face of the growing state universities. Re- 
cently all of them have had campaigns to increase their 
endowments. Harvard, Princeton, Yale, have asked for mil- 
lions in subscriptions and their request have l)een honored. 
Higher salaries for instructors, better epuipment, new build- 
‘>'gs, have all been provided for. Rut if young America 
fojitinuos to demand college education as an equipment for 
file, there is no telling to what farther efforts all universities 
will he put. 

For the truth is America ha.s about decided that a college 
education is a thing that can he rightly demanded by boy or 
jjW'l, not as a stepping stone to some particular profession or 
j®lv but as a thing worth while in itself. 'I’he four years in 
20a 
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academic halls he regards as a social and intellectual diversion 
which one cannot afford to miss ; and the community pays 
the price. 

But for this willingness to pay the price there exists a 
reason deeper than the fact that an education is a good thin 
in itself. If America’s experiment in Democracy is ever t 
justify itself fully before the world and in its own conscience, 
it will be only w'hen all the citixens have been educated to a 
high degree of independent judgment and strength of 
character. If the university means anything it should aim ;it 
this double result. In these days of social and mental unrest, 
in these days when standards and traditions arc being (pies* 
tioned as never Iwfore in the world’s history, America needs, 
indeed the w'orld needs, the steadying influence of disinten.st- 
ed universities. 

P. M. Bn K 


(Ti'Hn 80 ii|it of II Li'Otui'H to (’alruita riiivei'Kiiy. IH 
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THE ARAB KINGDOM AND ITS FALL 

Calcutta University will shortly jiublisli an Knf^lish translation 
of Wellhausen’s licich vud iSeiu Sf/fr:, by Mrs. Marj^aret 

(irahain AVeir. Mrs. Weir is to be eongratulattMl on her choice and 
her excellent rendering of the (iermaii text. She could not have selected 
a more scholarly or a more \vi lol y-neetled bDok for her literary 
efforts ; and her translation is undoubtedly a work of hifjfh literary 

onlor. Wcllliauscn is a far-faiiie<I soholnr, ami his works on Islam mark 
an ei)och in the history of Oriental Learnim; in Kurope. They are 

characterise*! by profound research, rare critical powers, judicial 
impartiality and keen insii'ht. Ilis book on (rii^ Pitjani-'iiti is a iinished 
piece of historical erudition. It set and accomplished tlie task of 
exploring the uncharted .sea of Pre-I>Iannte Arabia. It is a mine 
of valuable in:ormalion, and reconstructs for us Arabia before the Prophet, 
with its quaint fetishism, its straiiiX^' Ways, it'S.strikiriLrly sinujular customs, its 
uncanny traditions, its curious social incchanisin, an<l, if we may say so, its 
extraordinary politic il const itut ion. Uaussin Pc IVroeval and Wellhausen 
are the two pioneers in that realm : Uaussi?i, with his easy, *;raceful, 

lii;ht touch, and Wellhausen with his solid, soureliini; criticism. Next to 
the lirsle comes his book Ihr — a model of patient enquiry. 
There, in those paj'cs, unrolls before the reader iho entire panorama 
of the rise, development and extension of Islam and the Islamic 

Lmpire. He has delved deep into original authorities, and has 
biou^rht western methods t«) bear upon rich oriental materials that lay to his 
l>anil. Not a single text— printed or in manuscript — has escaped his unwearied 
diligence and not a single modern writer his all-einbraeing study. We trust, 
*n Hot loo remote a future, we shall have an Kni;lish translation of this 
book too; for 1 consider that simply essential to the study and the under- 
staiiuing of early Islam. 

Ihe book lying before ns is, indeed, a monument of learning. 

1 confess to a strange predilection for the Omayyads. True — tinged 
"dh paganism, unorthodox, fond of plcasu e, lovers of wine, women 
291 
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and S2x)i't89 full of life and fun — they sought to live up to the gay oM 
traditions of Arab Heathenism, untrammelled by religion, undeterrc<l 
by threats of hell. All this and more, if you please. And yet — was 
not their Empire the pure, unalloyed Arab Empire, strong with tlio 
strength of Arab nationalism, and animated with the dignity of Arab 
—uplifting, inflexible, preferring death to dishonour, ready to face ami 
conquer the world ? Was it not under them that Muslim rule extended 
to the farthest regions of the Earth, and Muslim power stood fmr 
square to all the winds that blew ? Was it not under them that the 
collection of Arab poetry was made, and put in an enduring shape ? W as 
it not their Government which held out to the world the noblest exaniple 
of toleration, fair play, justice to those of other religions than Islam ? 
Was it not they who laid the foundation of a world-embracing Muslim 
Polity ? What ruler of the Middle Ages — Alusliin or non-Muslim — can ho 
compared to the stern Abdul Malik, or the (iod-fearing Omar Ibn Alxlul 
Aziz ? AVhat statesman can ho placed by the side of /iyad or llajjaj ? Tim 
Omayyads stood for juirity of race and nobility of descent. They 
resisted foreign iiifliicriee with its debasing t(fiuleneies. Tiny wen* tho 
upholders of Arab Tradition, and their.*(, in tho true siuse of the expres^i.^ii. 
Tvas Arab llule. The fleeting splendour of the Abbasids merely veiled f(;r a 
time the .<:eeds of incuiablo decline and decay. It. is the history of this 
dynasty that we read in this learned hook. Immense has been the 
service done by W^elliiaiiscn to the Omayyads; for they have never Jiad tlnir 
just due from the historians who flourished under the Ahbasids. I'olitieal 
partisanship ; fear of offending the ruling dynasty ; prospect of gain ; 
deliberate perversion and distortion of facts — all these have stood in tlic 
way of the luckless lIon.se of Omavya. 

Wellhausen hold.'? the scales even. He .seeks and finds the Initli. Il«i 
avails hiinsc-.If of two sclio ds ; the school of Kiifa .and that of Medina. N-n* 
does he lose sight of a third one which stands midway between the two— 
tho school represented by Madaini. Thi.s school take.s up altogether 
the Abbasid standpoint, and from it (Iescribe.s the fall of the Omayyads ami 
the rise of the Abba.sids. 

Abu Mikhnaf, the oMcsL Arab pro.se writer, is the main soiiroe of 
Tabari for the old traditions of the times of the Omayyads. Ho belonged 
to the Azd of Knfa, and was of a distinguished lineage. AVe do not hnow 
the date of his birth, but. at the time of the rising of Ibn A.shatli (A. H- 
lie had apparently atfaiiicd manhood. A friend of Mohamed b. Al- 
Kalbi — Abu Mikhnaf's writings and traditions have been handed down to 
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by his friend’s famous son^ Al-Kalbi. Abu Mikhnaf lived to 
<:oe the fall of the Caliphate of Damascus. Ilis last statements in Tabari 
refer to the year 13^ A. II. 

Abu Mikhnaf has not ignored other traditionists, older than or 
euntemporary with himself. AVe find him, for instance, making use of such 
authorities as Amir-al-Shahi ; Kasibi ; Mugalid b. Said ; Mohamed b. Said 
M-Kalbi. But these do not exhaust his sources. He makes independent 
enquiries ; collects his facts ; seeks first-hand information ; and presents all 
with an abundance of detail a!}d fulness of narrative. He is strikingly 
frank and arresting. The charm of his narrative is considerably 
heightened by the form which he adopts for it. It is all dialogue and 
singing. Deep is the debt wliich the student of Islamic history owes to 
him. Ills narrative — and this is another special feature of Abu Mikhnaf— 
liTins with songs and verses in illustration of his point. His greatest 
service lies in collecting a host of variants of the same thing from re)x>rts 
(if dilTereiit origin, so that we can compare them, and judge what is sure or 
uncM.Ttain in them. The side-issues are kept in their proper places ; while 
the main (picstion is never lost sight of. In important points there 
aiv MO serious contradictions. The work sugsresfs choice and selection. 
Thr».iighout, we observe a scluine. Xolwithstanding all this — he is 
(IcTiCfieiii in sustained. chronology. lie menti-.ms few dates, and frequently 
imlhing but the day of the week, without month or year. Ilis events 
arc not harmoniously woven together, bul are stated without connection or 
culiercnce. There are some characteristics of Abu Mikhnaf, however, which 
wc muat not fail to mention. I nlike Arab historians of later times, Abu 
Mikhnaf does not begin from the beginning of Islam, or from the creation 
of the world. Hestart.s with the conquests, and ileals with the period which 
l»c knows best — from (ho Bailie of Sifiin onwards. Moreover, he confines 
him.-clf to the place where he him>elf lived — lr;u|, and its capital Kufa. 
Ilevund these limits of time and place he is neither altogether safe nor 
particularly good. Iraq was the centre cd opi^ositicn to the Imperial 
Government ; and the themes, therefore, which he puisnes with greatest relish 
and eagerness aie the risings of the Kharijiles and Shiites, and the rising 
the Iraqis under Ibn Ashalli. He is the custodian of the tradition of 
Kula, and his 8ym|iatliies arc on the side of Ii'ai[ against Syria ; for AH 
*giunst the Oinayyads. 

And yet, to Abu Miklinaf’s credit, we must add that we find, in his 
J^ecitals, no trace of falsification of facts nor any indication of blind or 
reasonable partiality. On one and one occasion only he lapses from 
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his high ideal, and suppresses ivhat does not suit his purpose j namolv, 
that Aqil at Siflin fought against his brother Ali. Thus Abu Miklinaf 
is a useful, nay, an invaluable, guide for the history of the opposition 
parties of ancient Islam, and \Vellha\isen has made full and free use 
of him. Important as Abu Miklinaf is, liis light is but feeble and llti'ul 
for the period under consideration compared with that thrown on i( ])y 
the school of Medina. It is not, therefore, upon the school of Kufa, but upon 
that of Medina, that Wellhaiisen places his main reliance. Of older dnio 
than the school of Kufa the authorities of that school nevertheless come in 
point of time much later than Abu ^likhnaf. They date from the days when 
literary scholarship began to migrate from Medina to Uaghdad. Foremost 
in the rank of this band of historians, stand Ibn Ishaq, a freedinan ; Ahii 
Ma’ashar, likewise a freedman ; and IVacpdi. They are not secker< of 
untrodden paths. It is nut the first-hand information that they strive for 
or secure. They have their materials by them. They sift, edit, hlond 
them together. Tin y weave a conlimiuiis story out of disconiieeteil, dis- 
jointed narratives. Ibn Ishaq must be sot down as its founder. In him and 
his successors we have the -/////^;A«--then in fashion. 

^‘Chronology,” says Wcllhauson, “presupposes scientific rescarcdi ami 
comparison. In these the Medina .scholars were not fouu l wanting, ami 
produced results which stand examination nunarkably well ” “ we 

can trace the progress of the attempt to capture events in the ne! of time. 
In completeness of chronology Ihii Isha«| is surpassed by his siiciv.-s'us. Abu 
Ma’asliar seems to liave had a mind for nothing but dates, ai.il even with 
AVaqidi this iiilerest obtrudes itself.” 

The importance of Medina can scarcely bo exaggerated. It is. inextri- 
cably interwoven with the life of the Prophet and the rise of Islam. It was 
the seat and centre of Islamic fervour and faith — the home and hearth ol it."’ 
imperishahic memories. Amung the cities of Islam it held an in coin parable 
position — the refuge of the fugitive Prophet ; the theatre of his ridigioiw 
and political activitic.s ; the dearly-bL-Ioved scene of his growing, njeauj.ir, 
fulfilling hopes ; his la.st and eternal resting-place, (^oiild any ollu r cit\ 
emulate, or outshine its splendour or its renown ? The chief tlu im* of 
this school was the ura^ with the /./.*, the life of Mohamad and tlU' 

foundation of his cominiiiiify through him, and the foundation of the king- 
dom through him and his ('ali|)hs in the period of the eomiiiest. Ami to 
these Ibn Lshaq seems to have mainly confined himsedf. So 
was the po.sition of Medina, so potent its sway, that even during the 
Omayyad rule, with Damascus as the capital, Medina retained its 
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tancc, not only as the seat of the most important Arabian society, but also 
the spiritual centre of Islam.' Not until the rise of Baghdad and the fall 
of the Arab Empire did the Sun of Medina set. 

The school of Medina — though neither in sympathy nor in co-operation ^ 
with the secular rule of the Caliphs— did not ignore its existence. It was, 
L'owevor, far more concerned about Syria than about Iraq, or even Khorasan. 
Certain official statements are regularly repeated in Abu Ma’ashar and 
Waip'di. These are the accession and death of the rulers ; the appointment 
and deposition of governors in the most important Provinces ; 
tlio names of the leaders of the annual pilgrimage, and the summer 
campaigns against the Homans. These statements form the frame- 
work of the Medina Annals. Details are rare, except in connection 
with important crises or important turning-points. Social, political, and 
economic conditions are excluded from consideration, and are never so much 
as even hinted at. We are left entirely in the dark as to the relations 
siihsisling between the rulers and the subject races. Nor is any light 
thrown on those ipiestious whicdi would reveal the inner life and conditions 
of the times. 

Among the Syrian Arabs, a tradition there undoubtedly w'as. We get 
glimpses of ft in Beladhuri, and also in the Kalbite Awana, who lived in 
Kjifa Imt through his tribe was connected with Syria. He is often quoted 
in Tabari as the reporter of Syrian matters, generally according to 
llin Kalbi. For the S\rian tradition, however, we must go to Christian 
sources — particularly to the Vtndiihuit'hi of of Sli'HIc, There, the 

Omayyads appear in a far more favourable light than they do in the purely 
Arab authorities. 

A aried are the sources from which Wollhaiisen has drawn his facts, 
but the historian of the Omayyad period sulTers from a two-fohl difficulty : 
psiueity of materials and hostile bias of the historians. Weil, in his 
hhiutUUvho ro/trr, has pointed out that, umler the Abbasids, history did 
«ot attcm])t to speak the truth, but sought only to support the ruling dynasty 
at the expense of the fallen Omayyads. History, like Ijaw, was then the 
tinall and page of despotism. 

Ibit neither suppression nor perversii>n of facts has altogether 
>in(!oeeded. Truth has fought its way, and now reigns triumphant. 
Justice, long deferred and denied, has at last been meted out to the 
0»«ayyads. And wesee them, no longer through the eyes of biassed 
partisans, but through those of History, which inculcates, upholds, 
Proclaims truth and justice. Literature supplcMiients History, and in 
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the prose and poetry of the times we have materials, ample and 
abundant, for many generations of historians to explore and exploit 
Von Kremer and Wellhausen have laid literature under contribution and 
have shown excellent results. The field is still virgin, and calls for the 
patient student’s unwearied care and diligence. 

Will the East surrender its inheritance to the West ? Will it not 
respond to the call of honour and the voice of duty ? 

____ S. KllIMM Buxiisii 

A Kipling Anthology (Prose), Dominions Edition, MacMiiiilan 
& Co., 1922. 

This is a neat and handy book, with fine print and nice get-up, of 
short extracts from some of Kipling’s well-known prose works jiuliciouslv 
selected representing particularly his power of vivid realistic (lesoripti<.>ii.i 
It must be said, however, that Kipling cannot )e enjoyed or nppnviatod 
in such an anthology. Vet if we must have such a little volume nl' nioe 
bits from a voluminous writer, not quite easily accossihle to all i>ersons, this 
particular edition may well have preference. 

.1. 0. II. 

*^The Poor Man;” hy Stella Benson (Maeinillan’s Empire Li In ary, 
6#. net) : — 

Miss Benson is a very clever writer full of wit, epigrammatic, raev in 
her style and quite charming in her hits of nature delineation uppiopiiatily 
introduced into the narrative p(»rtion of the story. There is ju.st a little of 
•'phrase-making ” and straining at effect as, for in.stance, in Cliapler? II 
and III, especially in her observations on “ posing” and “lying.” . Vtukce 
slang also comes in here and there. In (Unipier we havo loo iv;i!istie 
a picture of the city of Callstoga with Miss Weber as a queer 
of strange manners and the writer significantly remarks about Miss A\el'ir ‘’ 
diction that “ the American of the Weber type chooses many of hi- wi nls 
for their potential catch in the throat.” 

Edward — “ Our Hero” — is the poor muh or, better still, in the worUf 
of Tam (a more intere.sting character) ** a poor thing ” — one of ** fl«e 
things that can never be happy. Sorrow gravitates to people like hiiu- 

Miss Benson is rich in humour and she makes thi.s hero’s ex|>eiif‘**^®'’ 
as a teacher or as a salesman of Millonfor Boifn highly comic. 

Some of the verses introduced as a commentary on the story <’i 
characters are very beautiful and suggestive. j. 

‘ C/. pp. 10-ao, 35-30, 80-37, 67-50, 70-77 and 80-00 particularly. 
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« The Enchanted April (Macmillan’s Empire Library No. 676) 

The governing idea of this beautitui fiction is Shellejan — Lotty’s 
imiictuously becoming a saint through perfect happiness that asks for 
nothings that just acceptsi just breathes, just is ” and through uncouven- 
ti(^nal freedom that does not require one to slowly struggle along a steep 
path to goodness. Shelleyan too is the suggestion of lots of love ” as 
the one thing needful to ameliorate the world. The author utilizes also the 
foiTC of the unconscious ” in shaping life in opposition to the power of 
conventional morality or carefully cultivated orthodox religion. The too- 
iniicii seeing’’ and too much kissing, impetuous, Mrs. Wilkius 
‘‘Lotty ”) stands in sharp contrast to Mrs. Arbuthnot obsessed by the fear 
of the Task-master’s eye ever upon her and who makes philanthropy a 
substitute for conjugal love and whose conscience becomes “ supersensitive 
by years of pampering.” 

In the first four chapters we get under way towards landing the 
(piartetlc of ladies — Mi*s. Wilkins, Mrs. Arbuthnot “ Kose ”), Mrs. 

Fisher and Lady Caroline ” Scrap ”) — at San Salvatore in Italy with 

the lirst of April iiiimediatcly before them. A fifth — Kate Lumley — is 
simply held in reserve. 

In this ideal Earthly Para^lise of com[>lete beauty and perfect happi- 
ness “all things are crowded into one month (Aj)ril) which in England are 
spread penuriously over six ” — or, if we are alloweil to have our ji/y, 
whieli in the work-a-day world se.ircely meet together even in six-hundred! 
San Salvatore in April is the author’s fairyland of uneonventionality into 
whieli the Tjonclon ” conventionals ” are driven for beauty and rest euro. 

The subtle charm of Mrs. Wilkins’s ex])ansive but long jK*nt-up soul 
at onoe begins to work wonders — for our author knows that the age of 
niiraelcs is not past — only miracles to-day hap|>en in the daily life of men 
and women. 

The orthodox style of character development is here repLaced by the 
Io(».‘ifning and disintegration” in character effected bv interplay of one 

Mpou another of principally four different types of wonianhooil thrown 
exclusively into each others’ society “ for the whole day for a whole month” 
>1^ beautiful natural surroundings in the sunny South i)erfectly insulated 
from artificial interference. 

Here is an experiment successfully carried out on the human mind 

heart in nature’s laboratory. The key-note is furnisheil by Chapter 

I where we learn that ” scared away love, precious love except which 
«olliinjF else matters in life, could come back, could be restored in the 
ill the almosphera of happiness Lotty and Sail Salvatore seemed 
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between them to spread around like some divine infection.” As, again, (q 
S helley’s ideal world, here too ” Beauty made you love, and love made voq 
beautyful ” (p. aifi). 

Even Mrs. Fisher — conventional respectability incarnate in a widows 
inspite of her cast-iron rigidity of routine softens and confesses to the 
” ridiculous feeling that she were presently going to burgeon.” 

Fisher with her distinguished “familiars” at her Prince of Wales Ti.*irace 
residence such as Uuskin, Arnold, Tennyson and Browning reminds us 
of Mrs. James T. Field of Charles Street, Boston. 

The aristocratic Lady Caroline, an angelic beauty of twenty-eiglif, sick 
of the inanities of high life and tired to death of men’s love-making which 
in her disgust she calls “ grabbing born of man’s habit of lookin ^ at 
beautiful women from the “ i)redatory angle,” is agreeably surprised at tiie 
behaviour of Mr. Arbuthnot whose “grabbing” days arc evidently done. 
She vainly tries “to protect herself from the eternities” — from “the 
sudden onrush of enormous feelings — of heart-cleaving longing ” and M-i/.cd 
by compunction, she feels “ impulsive gralitmle ” to Mr. Briggs, tin* owner 
of San Salvatore, who, like Mr. Arbuthnot (r/AVv Fredrick Arundel), niivs 
an unexpected visit on his way to Komo. Lady (’aroline’s gratitude ripens 
into love inspite of the comic solicitutle of Mr. Wilkins bent upon payiii!,' 
the rule of the solid and pertinacious London srdicitor even at San Siilvrilore 
and eager to save this daughter of the great I)roitwiclie.s from eMooiiraginjt 
Mr. Briggs too far. 

The other two ladies — Mrs. Wilkins and Mrs, Arbiitlmni — who had 
been temporarily alienated from their hii.sbands after a hiief .•'pell of l>aj)py 
love immediately after their wedding are also reunited with their Inishaiids, 
thus proving that the age of miracles is not gone. 

The style of the book is charmingly simple an<l a delicate huun»ur runs 
through the whole of it. There is a dedieious bit of it in the description 
of woman’s freedom as enjoyed by Mr.^. Wilkins when “ once now lor live 
whole years” she had the privilege of not sharing her bed with her liiishand 
and had the courage to audaciously pull at the blankets or touch the piilo'vs 
to make them comfortable ! Koinaiitic situations are introduced in 
and deep-sealed tendencies in liumau nature are beautifully bronghi out by 
the writer’s subtle method of character delineation. 

J. Cj. Jh 

Theosophy and Christian Thought ; by W. S. Uninhait, 3LA., 
D.Litt. (James Clarke & Co. Ltd., London). 
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Dr. Urquliart lias done real "uod service to both Christianity and to 
Tlieosopl^y writing this fine book. So far this has been the fairest 
oriiicism of the beliefs and the practises of those who call themselves 
Tlieosophists ’’ made by an outsider. The author has tried to be as im- 
partial as possible and according to his lights he certainly has succeeded 
roin:»rkably well. Theosophists would certainly not like some of the re- 
marks made against themselves, but it does one good to see himself with the 
eves of another. Dr. Urquliart in that sensce is a sincere friend and well- 
wisher of Theosophy. I'he pity, however, is that Dr. Urquliart has not 
read enough of the Thcosophicil literature, as in some cases his doubts 
wo'.ikl have been cleared if he had read other books. In the bibliography he 
j^ivcfs at the end one is struck by the scantiness of the “ Theosophical ” 
literature therein refeiTe<l to. One is surprised to see only two books 
under the name of Leadbeater (and one of them a wrong entry too). 
Hi.s Ow//,’* a most important work from their standpoint of 

the work under review, has not even been mentioned. So also one feels 
Ihi: absence of Cl. U. S, Mead and of bis books, of Williamson’s (7reii/ 
of Wliyte’s /s Juliet /fn'tfi.fn ? and a dozen other well- 

kijwwn works. Hut of course one oaiinot expect Dr. I'rquhart to have 
wjuK'd through the whole mass of Theosophical literature which refers to 
Christianity and to (Miristuin belief. And of the material ho h.is actually 
read he seems to have made good use, and ho has tried conscientiously to 
be fair. .\s a C^luistian and as a clergyman he believes that the Christian 
(lOspcl is the highest revelation of (lod made to man ; but seems to think 
that this point should be as ]dain to non-Christians ns to himself. This is 
exadly where the Theosophist differs from him. A Thcosophist shows deep 
voiioration for the (iirist as a Master of Wisdom and Compassion, as a 
Suponnan, but he thinks of the ("lirist as d//'* of many, not the only one. This 
fundamental difference rniis, though subconsciously, throughout the whole 
Dr. Urquliart, naturally, cannot comprehend why the Theosophist 
should regard the Christ and the Buddha and Krislina as equals. This 
faiulamcnt.al difference it is not possible to eradicate. 

Dr. 1 npihart mentions several faults to be found among Theosophists 
but from that he nearlfi makes the sweeping generalisation that Theosophy 
Wvtothc.rO faults. Ills keen intellect has clearly seen wherein fault 
takes root; but os surely thi.^ same intellect should have made it clear to him 
the fault lies in the Theo.^toithi 9 f ^ not in the doctrine jiroached to him. 
uooophists often forget they are human beings and try to behave as if 
were all but divine. Naturally they fall into excesses. Often a 
paiticular passage in some work (say of Mrs. Bosant) fires all the devotion 
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iu an individual and he becomes a blind bigoted follower of that particular 
teaching. But is that the fault of the teaching ? Would it be rigiit to 
trace the excesses of all individual rhristiaiis to the teachings of Jesus? 
Dr. Urqiihart would have done well to have rcnienibenMl that it is the 
Theosophist who goes wrongs not Theosophy. But when we have crituMVin 
from an outsider one must expect this sort of confusion to be made. Thoo- 
sophists particularly have becui subject to such criticism. One Theosophist 
is cranky^ ergo the whole of the thcosophical teaching is cranky. Dr. 
Urquhart is too good and too generous to sny anything like this, but in 
places lie has come perilously near saying so. 

As a Tlieosophist, who has b.'on brought up from childhood in a 
theosophical home, I feel deeply grateful to Dr. Urquhart for laying his 
finger on our weakest parts. I can certainly cite eases to illustrate almost 
every one of the weaknesses he has mentioned, but let us remember they 
are inilivulual cases, not a general rule. Let us also remember that in 
most cases, even w’ith the “ cranky ” ones, Tlioosopby has l>rongl»t liglit and 
inner peace. I am sure Dr. Urquhart fully grants (Iiis slatemenl. Ilo 
has rendered distinct service to Theosophist, by telling them of their short- 
comings ; and he has done mure than that, lie has, like a true friend, told 
them exactly where these lie and lias sbown them tlie way to avoid Iheni. 
For this he deserves their gratitude. 

I. .1 S. T. 


The Scourge of Christ; by Paul Hidiaul ((lam-sh k (\>.) 

''God created man in his own image, and man reliiriicd the r. inpli- 
ment.^’ 

It is this man-made CJod, full of human limitations, that man has sit 
up for worship. 

This is what is wrong with our religious iren. This is why senneo 
says that God was a king deilied. 

But jiroplicts have broken the man-made fence round the imin-mrt' 
idol termed " (loil.’* 

Hence the prophet has been called insane, has been vilified, has 
crucified. 

And after the crucifixion an image <if the prophet has been set up K' 
the side of the man-made Go<l and witliin the man-made lenee tlii-e 1"® 
idols are worshipped — as God and the Interpreter of God. 
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God gave eyes to man that he may look upward ; but how few do so^ 
Break the man-made fence^ break the man-made idols, look upward 
into the infinite and find the true God. 

llevert to the God in whose image you arc created. 


A Brief Sketch of Bengali Phonetics : By Siinitikum.ir Chatterjee^ 
M.A. (Calcutta), D.Litt. (Liiiulon). Obtainable from the Secretaries of 
the International Phonetic Association ; Paul Passy, Liefra, p. Fontette, 
Aube, France; Daniel Jones, University College, Uondon, W.C.T. Price 
3.V, IU21. 

The author liimsell' has given an idea of the scope of this booklet of 
25 pages thus : “ The present sketch is an attempt to record as accurately 
as possible the speecli^sounds of the Bengali language as spoken by the 
ctlinMtud classes, with a view to help foreigners to aecpiiie a correct pronun- 
ciation of these speech-sounds by visualizing them, as will as to provide 
additional material in the study of general phonetics.” 

'riie author, who is a past master of the siibji-et he deals with, has very 
thoroughly ex.imitUHl every vowel and con.sonant sinmds, euphonic changes 
due to stress and slurring of un.stre>se<.l syllables in Bengali. The treat- 
ment is very instructive, not only to the foreigners but also to tho.se whose 
mollier language is Bengali, for many of us speak Bengali without paying 
proper attention to the phonetic p^»euiiarities of the language. I trust that 
this will be a great help to the students i»f Bengali phoneties, as there arc 
very few books on the subject. 

Cn.vur B.\Nu>or.\DiiYAY 


Honey and Foreign Exchange after 1914; by Gustav Cassel (pp. 
-82, Constable & Co., Ltd). 

Tlie years which have elapsed sime the declaration of the world war 
^dl rightly be regarded as constituting an eventful period to the students 
of monetary science. To one forgotten period of the financial history of 
|-»{;land the recent currency history of Europe boars indeed a close and 
inti-resling analogy. Yet the very magnitude of the problems of to-day 
the momentous character of the social and economic issues that dejwnd 
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upon a proper solution of those problems give them an importance peculi. 
arly their own. The suspension of the cash payments by the Bank of 
England that resulted from a war iinance based on unlimited bank :ii]. 
vances to the government produced consequences which at that time 
puz/Ied the government and Lusincssmen of the day^ and aggravated il.t* 
misery of a iK)pulation already suffering from the effects of a war wiili 
France. The same methods of reckless war finance adopted on a nuignirud 
scale all over Europe during the late war have to-day produced coiiseqnenfcs 
a hundred times more mischievous. ^VhiIe the governments of Euimih* 
were indulging in a reckless policy of in flat ion they «lid not take into son'ijiiy 
consideration the ruin and disaster that would inevitably follow in tla* 
wake of such a process. It is the ohl and familiar story of “sntniii.)n 
the ghosts I can but send llicm away I cannot.'* But however nmoli 
one may feel tempted to say to the (lovcrninents of Europe *• It serves 
you right: you have made your bed and mi if you must lie ’* there slill 
remains in the minds of most jicoplc a pas.sionatc ilesirc to help them out 
of the rut into which they have fallen. Tlio bnok inuler review offers a 
few suggestion.s which will prow helpful to all EuK»j)e.‘ni count rii.< aiinin;; 
at the stabilisation of their exchanges. 

Prof. Cassel had already diagiiosrd llic malady and siigge''t(il nmitlir- 
in his two Memoranda, one of which he submitted before the Intrrnaliaial 
Financial Conference at Brussels. Tliesc two documents writtiii Idr a 
narrow circle of experts secured for the learned profe.'isor a distiuuu ditil 
place amongst the \voild*s economists of the day. By the piiblii-ats' ■: of 
the volume bef<»re us in whicii he has elaborated bis previous argins f.-ii!' I:c 
has laid under a deep ilcbt of obligation iiol only the students of moiut.uv 
science but also that increasingly wider eiivlc of readers who feel allrutU*'! 
at the present day to the fa.winating problems of eiirn ncy, and exchaiu'*'. 

The outstanding fealurc of the currency situation of t lie proven I il:iy 
may be described as an artificial creation of purchasing jiower in llie er-r- 
whilc belligerent as well as in the neutral countries without any ivjiI in- 
crease of savings or any corresj)onding increase in (lie productive plover of 
nations. It is true as the author suggrsts that effective warfare lui'Ier 
really serious conditions is impossible without inilation. But no ju.'-lilic!*“ 
tion seems to have existed for the new iiiHatiun which took place dining 
1919 and which in a way went even further than that during tlic 
This process of watering the currency has led to tlic abandonment ol tlie 
gold standard with tlie result that there no longer cxisl.s any fixed re^i<i'’» 
between the currencies of different countries. It has also brought in ds 
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train a eerioiis depreciation in the value of ^old the full si^niHcancc of 
wliicli lias often been ignored. Even the Cunliife Committee and the 
Ih'ussels Conference did not examine how far in view of this depreciation 
a reduction in the general price level would he necessary for the restoration 
of the gold standard. 

Prof. Cassel blames the discount policy of the Central Banks for the 
[Ktst-war inflation. The Banks of England and of Norway, the Swedish 
Kiksbank and even the U. $. A. Ftnleral Heserve Batiks did not come to 
iv:)lise the necessity of raising the discount rates until the mischief had 
been completed. “If ev(?r the raising of the Bank rate was called for, it 
certainly so in the spring of IDTJ, when under such conditions as 
tlien jirevailed clear signs of a fresh expansion of credit begau to appear ” 
LIM). ^ 

lie is equally severe against the policy of deflation which w'as pur- 
Mud during 1020 by tlie U. S. A. a country whose currency was already 
on w par with gold. This deflati*)n aggravated the difficulties of the 
slabilissition of the dollar exchange in Kurope. The author urges the 
ciiJitinn of what In* describes as the “ centre of stability in the V, S. A. 
*' As circumstances now are it is a matter of the highest international im- 
porlaiice that the nioiielary unit of the 1/. S. A. should have a fixed value.” 
Till* Kuropean countries slmuld on their j>arl aim at giving a stable inter- 
nal value to llicir ciineney. This would mean the stabilisation of exchange 
ratis between Europe and .\meriea. There is iiu doubt that some of the 
Kuropean eoiiii tries whose currencies have suHVred the greatest deprecia- 
tion will have to lower the old parity. But luni-Ii as we may deplore the 
abandon men ti of the old and familiar landmarks there is no help for it. 
1 m the works «it the author used in another connection “ we are confronted 
hire with the unusually graphic example of the tragedy of mankind never 
Wing able to make good the evil they have eoinniittcd.” 

JrrKNDRA Pkosad NiYOPtI 


Peace and the “ Journey of life " — are two booklets by Babu 
llarimohaii Banerjee, President of the Arya Mission Institution, coiiUining 
inslniction intended “primarily for the Christian World.” 

In the first the author draws attention to the fact that {leaceis more 
!>id)jcctivc than objective. That true peace is to be attained by moral 
discipline raising one’s self above his senses which will load to the con- 
of the seiiECB, and a calm resignation in the Almighty, rather than 
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by an eternal effort, an eternal struggle for the satisfaction of the banker, 
ings of the senses. 

In the other booklet which is a secjuel to the first the author descrihes 
the human life as an eternal struggle raging between the senses of inan 
and his real self. Jlan in course of his journey forgets his self and is 
influenced by hih materialistic element and his senses lead him to destine- 
lion. Ilis salvation his in lies freeing his own self from the iiifliienco of 
matter and his faith in the Almighty who is over ready to open the gate 
" whenever any one knocks at the gate.” 

Both the books arc full <>f quotations from the Bible and show tiie 
author’s clear grasp of the subject of liis thesis. They show a good deal 
nf original thought. 

N. C. B. 
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STATE riUJlSVS COMAPNY MANAGEMENT OF 
INDIAN RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY 
EXPENDITURE 

This question is of vital importance to the economic and 
industrial development of trado, commerce and industries of the 
country, and State llailways are eventually intrant to exist for 
the benelit of the country and not for its exploitation. The 
(iovernment of India, the old lessee companies, the Ejiropean 
merchants and a very small number of Indians from Bengal 
stood in favour of Com])any llanagemcnt, whereas the bulk 
of Indian opinion asked for State Management, and the 
Assembly have done right in supporting the latter opinion. 
()iH‘ of the Directors of the llailway alTccted, the Agent of 
the Bengal Xagpur Railway, the Chairman of the Railway 
Gazette of J/)ndon, were all very active in India, and Sir 
Campbell Rhodes of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
was their principal support in the Assembly to advocate 
the cause of Company Alanagcincnt. Sir Devaprasad Sarva- 
dhikary and a few of his friends, who are none of them 
business men, or bad anything to do with the railways except 
during travelling, dev<dop«Hl into great railway economists 
and entered into academic discussions and asked for Company 
Management, and it is particularly to be regretted that in 
making a comparison between Sir R. \. iruklierjee and the 
Hon ble Mr. Purshottamdas Thakurdas, a writer from Bengal 
^'hi» had suddenly developed into “ .\ Railway Man ” said that 
d was the former alone who was wholly a businessman and 
^ouhl talk on railway matters and that the latter had more 
things of politics in him than commerce. For the information 
such persons it may Iw mentioned that Mr. Purshottanulas, 
f'*<ules being the senior partner of a very important firm of 53 
yoars standing in Bombay who deal in cotton and cotton 
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ginning and pressing factories in India and East Africa, is the 
Chairman and Director of the Bombay Cotton Exchange, 
Vice-Chairman and Director of Bombay Cotton Trade Associa- 
tion, and has been twice President of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau ; moreover he is a Director of the 
Imperial Bank and of forty other leading commercial com- 
panies in Bombay which include railways. Iron and Steel and 
milling companies. 

The Indian basinessmen such as the men in the coal trade 
of Bengal and Behar or the Indian merchants and mill-o\rnci-s 
of Bombay are competent bodies amongst Indians, who can 
talk auttioritatively on raihvay management in India and their 
effects on trade, coinnK'ree, and industries, airried on by those 
who are indigenous people of the country. Both the Indinn 
Mining federation and the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau of Bombay sub.stantiated cases of undue preference 
before the Railway Committee in favour of liluropean interesfs 
in the past and the Railway Committee had to acknon ledge 
in a footnote in the record of evidences that the Bombay 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber sent voluminous papers concerning 
cases of undue preference in favour of Europeans, but unfor- 
tunately this corre3])ondence was not made public. There was, 
a few yeara ago, a case, which was investigated by Sir T. R. 
Wynne, when President of the Railway Board, personally id 
Cawnpur on the strong representation of the Bombay Indiiin 
Mercantile comniiinity, and it had to Ix‘ iidmitted hy the 
Government that there were special allotments of wagotjs hy 
the G. I. P. Railway to Ralli Brothers and this had to Iw 
cancelled as the results of the enquiry. I'lic important .'‘I'C- 
tions of Indian commercial bodies such as the Indian Clninhi'i' 
of Bombay, the Indian Mining federation, the Indian (’liain- 
bers of Cawnpur, Mtidras, etc., win say what they know iih'»d 
Indian railways and they have all condemned coni])iH>.v 
management. The writings of one of the very lecont iusl 
hitherto unknown railway expert bear very close rcseinhlimc® 
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to the views expressed, only a few weeks ago, by Col. 
Munshill of the Hallway Gazette, London, who stated his 
view in a discussion with a welLknown Indian who was on 
the Hallways of India. It is perhaps a case of great minds 
thinking alike. Now to come to the points that are of vital 
importance to the country. In India, we have State owner- 
ship of railways, but the management of railways had hitherto 
been that of persons, who had a very small stake in the 
undertakings, and their interests were in most cases not 
identical \rith the interests of the ow'nors. And another great 
disadvantage has been that even the State managed state rail* 
ways were worked the same as Company worked state 
lines. 

A few points have been raised by the new railway econo> 
mists. One of them is that there should be private manage- 
ment of state railways, irrespective of ownership beeause 
private management is controlled — a principle almost unheard 
of, i.e., management without ownersliip. Such manage- 
ment has been called controlled as contrasted to uncontrolled 
Stivte management. It is very curious that while one set of 
men condemns Indian railway State management as disastrous 
iK'cause there would be too much control from the Assembly, 
there is another set who in advocating the cause of Company 
management say that State management is uncontrolled. 

Those, who are saying that there are the possihWitiea ol 
stale railways being exploited to the detriment of the interests 
of the country, ought to look to the past history of German 
and Helgian railways, prior to the war, and they will find that 
even Mr. Lloyd George of England had to admit plainly 
those two countries were made industrially great mainly 
through the medium of their State railways and that this was 
proved by investigations made in Germany and in Belgium, on 
behalf of the British Houses of Parliament. And the German 
railways were great financial assets to that country’s Govern- 
•Meut before the war, although the railways were worked 
2i 
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mainly in the interests of the economic; commercial and indus- 
trial development of that country, and as a protection against 
foreign goods competing with German goods. Of course, to- 
day things may be different in the matter of railway finance 
in Germany, for a country, which is so badly hit by war of its 
own creation and is bankrupt in all respects cannot be expect- 
ed that to be solvent in its State railways, but this is certainly 
not the fault of the State management of the German railways. 
Thera have been invidious comparisons drawn between the 
present Company managed railways of India, without taking 
into account the real causes. The readers will find the real facts 
and causes fully detailed in pages 168 to 13!), and pages 158 to 
162 of the Ctdcidla Hcvieic of January, 1923, and in pages 01 to 
70 of part I of Indian Railway Economic lectures printed and 
published by the University of Calcutta. 

The real cause of the Western Railways of India (not 
excluding the G. I. P. Railway and B. B. & 0. I. Railway 
Company lines) having to buy Welsh coal Avas mainly tbc 
failure of the coal carrying company worked railways to 
carry coal from Bengal. Moreover, it is well known that the 
sellers of coal accept a loAver price Avhen they get quick wagon 
supply and the coal gets through to destination quick, and 
these are principal factors which enabled the E. I. Itailway 
and the B. N. Railway to get coal at a cheaper price, and 
these railways were on the spot and the coal merchants -have 
to deal with them in their business every moment. All these 
factors must count. The working expenses of the (1. 1. P- 
Railway Company were very high and so were those of the 
N. W. State Railway for various special reasons. On the 
other hand, the results of the O. R. State Railway were excep- 
tionally good during 1920-21. 

The figures of cost of working of State railways and of the 
Company lines vary according to traffic and other conditions, 
and there is as much difference lietween two ConipaiO' 
managed railways as between two State-managed rail" 
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I'or instance, those, who are practical Indian railway men, 
know that the higher cost per train mileage on the E. 13. State 
ilailw'ay is entirely due to the very light load of jute, which is 
its main traffic. A very large number of wagons and trains 
have to be run for the same Avcight of traffic in jute as 
compared with the number of wagons and trains required for 
identical weight of traffic when it is coal or grain ; most of 
this jute is sent in drums (or impressed and merely rolled like 
drums). 

When people talk of cost of construction being less on 
Company lines of India they seem to'.cxhibit utter ignorance as 
it is well known that the cost of railway construction in India 
had been exceptionally high simply owing to extravag<ance 
of the original companies. And this is very plainly stated in 
the Imperial Ga/.etteers of India (Indian Empire Scries). 

The charging of high fares by the railways, not excluding 
the E. I Railway Company, and the high cost of construction 
of Company lines.were the main causes why the State thought 
of construction of railways in India through direct state 
agencies. Pages 20 to 22 and pages 5 to 0 of Railway Board’s 
Monograph of Indian Railway rates will sheiv that great 
pressure had to be brought on the Indian railways to 
reduce rates and fares. 

The East Indian Railway was the railway that had to lie 
compelled by the Government to reduce fares for third class 
passengers eide page 23 of the said monograph. And it was 
also this railway that had persistently objected to the entrance 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway into the Bengal coaldelds, and 
this was very clearly proved at a conference held between the 
Covevnment officials and the Calcutta ICuropean merchants 
Simla some 22 years ago. The report of this conference 
Wiis published in a blue book called “ the Entrance of the 
tl- N. Railway into the Jhcria coal field.” 

The good results of the B. I. Railway were not due so 
much to its nianagers, as to its extensive traffic and geographical 
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position, also pointed out by the Government in the Imperial 
Gazetteer (Indian Empire Series). The Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company’s results should l)e seen by those who an; 
very much against the North 'Western State Railway results. 
The G. I. F. Railway Company was u'orked for nearly 50 years 
at a loss to the Government, and the Government had also to 
suffer loss through the Madras and the B. B. & C. I. Railways 
during the managements of the original companies, and even 
to-day the G. I. P. Railway working expenses are very very 
high. 

And those who have said that the fixing of minimum 
rates and fares is arbitrary would do well to read pages 201 
to 272 of Railway Board’s Monograph on Indian Railway 
Rates which will shew what would have been the loss in 
revenue in India had railways like the E. I. Railway and tlxi 
B. N. Railway been allowed lower and preferential minimum 
rates and fares as was asked for. It was the E. I. Railway 
contract that was responsible for through sliding scales of 
rates not being given to the Indian public over tAVo or morn 
railways although it Avas admitted that such an action avouIcI 
be justifiable in public interests and Ai’ould mean no loss to 
the Government, the OAvnor of all railwaAvs, as the rates would 
be paying in the aggregate, vide page 30 of the Monograi)li 
on Indian Railway Rates. 

Some have even gone so far as to point out that the B. & 
N. W. Railway Company’s line as an ideal one. Such pcsrsoiis 
are recommended to travel on tliis line, and to find out from 
the East Indian Raihray Company what are the causes of 
congestions at Mokameli Ghat. There are failures on the 
part of the B. & N. 'VV. Raihvay in supplying wagons, inspile 
of the fact that the State, viz., the Government of India, has 
kept a large number of wagons on the E. B. Railway metro 
gauge, which helps the B. & N. W. Raihvay Company’s liii« 
and thus reduces their capital outlay on wagons. A very foil 
investigation on this point Avould bo useful and it is necessary 
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to find out whether the B. & N. W. Bailway Company are not 
profiting at the expense of the State hy not spending capital 
on further wagons, and whether or not the supply of wagons 
i)y the E. B. S. Baihray practically amounts to subsidizing 
the B. & N. W. Bailway Company ; an account may be taken 
as to how many the E. B. S. Bailway metre gauge w'agons w'ere 
in use on the B. & N. \V. Baihvay Company during the last 
four years. 

Moreover there is another serious factor, which will show 
how the E. I. Bailway Company and the B. N. Bailway 
Company have in the past profited at the expense of other 
railways and all other parts of India : vide ]>ages 85, 86, 87, & 
88 of part II of Indian Railway Economics (Transport Scries), 
published by the Calcutta University, extracts from which are 
given below : — 

“ It will Imj seen that, excepting in the case of the E. I. R. 
and the B. N. Railway, more traffic was cleared by other 
railways before general pooling of wagons.” 

“ Comparing the results of J 920-21 with those of 1916-17 
the E. I. R. and B. N. U. between them carried an excess 
traffic of fifteen lacs of tons, and it is remarkable that each 
railway accounted for an eqiul quantity to make up fifteen lacs, 

7g- lacs of tons each. At fii*st sight, one would be 
inclined to think that this increase was mostly accounted for 
by coal traffic, but this does not appear to be so. Whereas the 
total excess traffic of the E. J. R. in 1920 -21 (compiired W'ith 
1910-17) was 7 2 lacs of tons, coal only accounted for an 
increase of 1,73,000 tons (less than two lacs) and, in the case 
of the B. N. Railway out of 7 ^ lacs of tons the increase in coal 
Was but 96,000 tons (or less than one lac). ” 

“ The figures show that while the railways like G. I. F., 
B- B. C. I., O. & R. or the N. W. Railway carried less traffic 
than before pooling the E. I. Railway and B. N. Railway 
carried much more general merchandise traffic, or in other 
Words, restricted general merchandise traffic was carried on 
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rathvAys, otimr thv:i the E I. Railway an:l the H. N. Railway, 
with a view to give assistance to the two latter railways in th^ 
matter of general merchandise traflie by such other rail way -j 
sending their wagons to the E. I. Railway and the Jl. 
Railway. Rut this points to the fact that such wagons were 
notused for the purpose intended, i.e., they were mostly used bv 
the two latter linos iniieh more for general merchandise traillc 
than for coal trafhe. This being tlie position a very import, 
ant question arises here. I n the iirst place, it is to be a.sk(‘(l 
whether all the railways h ive realised this position. Then 
the next issue is whether it is right that the traders and other 
people on railways other than the E. I. R. and the B. X. 11., 
trading and interested in commodities other than coiil, should 
be compelled to restrict their business largcdy in order that the 
similar traders and industries on the E. I. R. and the R. X. 
Railway should benotit by these two latter railways having 
freer supply of wagons at the eepense of trojlin nnd biwufua on 
other roihcaifft, which have to spare their wagons for the E. 1. It. 
and the B. N. Railways,” 

The railway expemditure in India has been e.xtravagant : 

(1) firstly, duo to original companies spending money 
extravagantly on construction. 

(2) Secondly, due to payment of guaranl»a'(l rate of 
interest, which admittedly took away from the coinpanirs 
all the incentive to economise. 

(3) Thirdly, owing to reckless competition carried on li.v 
companies between themselves as they knew that if there 
were losses they wuwe protected by th»5 guaranteed dividend 
by the Government, which the Indian tax>payers paid for many 
years. The Government of India had to interfere on many 
occasions to stop wasteful competition as admitted in Railway 
Boards Monograph on Indian Railway Rates. 

(t) Fourthly, owing to priyment of surplus profits to 
companies before suflicient money was provided out of revimiio 
for heavy repairs, renewals, etc. 
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(5) Fifthly, owing to monopoly of higher appointments 
both in the superior and the upper subordinate grades by 
Knropeans. State railways had at one time started Indianiza* 
(ion. Lord Lawrence’s Government asked for State Railways 
ill order to give India cheaply made railways, for instance, the 
H. M. Railway reduced rates and fairs and Indian and less 
costly management but Lord Ripon’s Government and 
subsequent Governments upset this. 

(fl) State railway otficers were originally paid lower 
salaries for equal and better qualification but as Company line 
nicii were paid higher salaries the State railways had to pay 
more. State railway otTicials in the junior grades were taken 
on Company lines and given comparatively higher salaries 
and made .\gents. Chief ]']ngineers from the ranks of State 
railway Executive Engineers. It must be regretted that Lord 
Inchcape Committee omitted this point, which was fully 
discussed on pages 112 to 11 1 of the Calcutta Review of January, 
1!)23. On the other hand, ]..ord Inchcnpi* Committee has 
recommended higher .salaries fur (ieneral Managers of Indian 
railways. Hut the members of the Assembly will do well to 
remember the following points in this connection : — 

(o) The Indian railways do not deal with the same 
amount of concentrated traHic a< the English railways or the 
American railways. Nowhere in India there are even ith the 
number of trains dealt with at stations as for instance the 
trains at Liverpool Stnwt, Waterloo, and Ruston. 

{li) The Indian railway conditions are wholly different 
and the training of Indian officers had better be in India. In 
tills connection it may be interesting to note that 

“The railway engineers, the railway traffic officers, railway 
fuidilors need not be imported railway men at all. The best 
'IViiflic Managers of India had been men w ho never received 
■'uiy training on any' railway but the Indian railways, 
SHcli as Mr. Muirhead, Col. Huddleston, Sir William Dring, 
Rumboll and others, and all of them rose to the top of 
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their profession, viz., to the posts of Agents. Similarly of 
the capable Engineers, educated and trained in India, there 
were men like Mr. Bala Bam, Mr. Hogan, and also many 
others more or equilly capable, and, the Indian Finance 
Department Accounts officers can hold their own with any 
one trained in railway or other accounts outside India. 
Therefore, if the desire really is for the Indian railway-s to 
be run economically they should be really indianised, which 
can be done — there is no need to import men from England 
or to compare salaries of English railway men with the 
Indian railway men. Col. Huddleston remarked in writing 
a few years ago, that so far as traffic training was concerned 
there was absolutely no need to train men in England and 
Col. Huddleston ought to know* what he says. He w'as the 
General Traffic Manager on the K. I. Bailway for years and 
also acted as Agent of that line. It is also to be particularly 
noted that men, who made their name in railway transporta- 
tion during the last great war, and w'ere on the top jobs, 
were men like Sir Eric Geddas, Sir Phillip Nosh, Sir V. 
Murray, Sir IT. Freelane, Mr. Colvin, TiTr. Sheridan, and 
others — all Indian railway men and most of them had their 
training in India. Therefore Indianisation in the higher 
grades and the Axing of salaries at Indian scales is most 
essential and the Assembly ought to take these facts seriously 
into consideration in voting on the Bailway Budget and in 
considering Lord Inchcape’s recommendations for liigh salaries 
for Indian Baihvay Managers. 

(c) Japan is near xYmerica and Japan has its rail nays, 
but because Japan has accepted western methods of trans- 
portation it has not adopted the exorbitaut scales of siilaries 
paid to railway men in America and this fact must I)c truly 
and particularly observed in India, especially when it is 
admitted by the Lord Inohcape Committee that Indian rail- 
ways cannot Irear high railway expenses. European staff on 
Indian railways not only mean very high expendituio m 
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salaties but additional and much higher expenditure in 
providing costly and luxurious settlements for them. Places 
like Sealdali, Lilloo:ih, Bamangachi, Asansol, Bhanhaid, Kharag- 
pur, Adra, Chakradharpur, Madhupore, Biuapur, Allahabad, 
and very many other places would give ample evidence of what 
enormous sums had to he spent in providing quarters, institutes, 
etc., for Europeans. Even in the grades of upper subordi- 
nates there is monopoly of appointments by Europeans, such 
as in the grades of inspectors, and while Indians are deli- 
berately kept out of these appointments it is advanced as an 
argument that suitable Indians arc not found. For instance 
hike the case of “ the permanent-way inspectors on Indian 
Kailways, especially on Company-managed State Bailways. 
They are practically all non-Indians. For the salaries that 
those men arc paid (without having any engineering quali- 
fications to speak of) qualiiied Indian assistant engineers, 
who find it difficult to got employments, could be had. The 
salaries paid to the permanent-way inspectors, say on the East 
Indian Railway are said to he as follows ; — 

Niitnbor. Salary. 

8 in the grade of Us. 525 to GOO per mensem. 

01 ,, „ ,, 32u „ uOO ,, „ 

19 « » „ 100 „ 31)0 „ 

There is not a single-Indian in these appointments. 

They are not em])loyed heeause those posts are reserved for 
Europeans and Eurasians. Qualification hecomes disqualifi- 
cation for Indians. Indians, who have passed out as overseers 
or even as assistant engineers, from the Indian Engineering 
Colleges are debarred from getting these appointments because 
of their nationality.” 

In the Carriage and Wagon Bopaitmentof some Railways 
for the same kind of work and training the 
European and Anglo Indian 
Mechanics get ... ... Rs. ICO to 100 

Indian Mechanics get ... „ 50 „ 205 

25 
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Europeau and Anglo-Indian 

apprentices get ... ... lls. 't.5 to 75 

Indian apprentices get ... „ 8 „ 38 

The figures speak for themselves. Such instances could 
be multiplied. 

It may be argued that the proportion of Indians to 
Europeans is very large. But this is merely an eye wash. 
Indians are very large in number because they form tht; 
masses in the cooly, menial, and the lower clerical gra(l<\s, 
i.e., appointments wliich the Europeans and East Indians will 
not take. It is very true that although even on State- 
managed State Railways the percentage of Indians to fin; 
number of Europeans as officers and upper Subordinates is 
small but yet there hare been in the past Indian Deputy 
Traffic Managers and even one Indian Chief Engineer. Ther.; 
are some Executive Engineers and District Traffic Superin- 
tendents on State-managed Railways who are Indians, hut 
none yet on Company-worked State Railways in those capa- 
cities. VTe know the case of Bengal Jute 3ilills owned hv 
Companies of Indian domicile and with sixty per cent, of 
Indian capital where there are no Indians in ri.'s]>onsil.ilti 
positions. The process of India nisation can only conic in 
with State management and with the strong and persistent 
attitude of the Assemblv, and it is onlv right that Indiuns 
.should take a larger share in the responsibility of the manago- 
ment of llieir railways. In the Establishment Rolls of sonic 
of the most important trunk railways the Indian station 
masters, Indian Ticket collectors arc clearly shown on lesser 
salaries. 

Lastly, in the matter of passenger rolling stock it is most 
essential that the railways instead of spending money ia 
luxurious type of first and second class carriages, tourists’ ears 
and restaurant cars, provide English food, should look to 
the comfort of third class passengers, which can only Ixi done* 
in the first place, by providing more accommodation. It 
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therefore, essential that the Assembly should call upon the 
Gk>rernment to render an account, showing what money 
has been spent during the last three years, and is going 
to be spent during the next two or three years, on the 
upper and lower cksses of rolling stock separately as 
nlso of the money spent on Eailway oflicers’ saloons 
(such as those in use of the Agents and other high ofidcials 
on Indian railways and on tourist and Restaurant cars). It 
is well known that the third class comprises by far the largest 
majorities of the Indian railway passenger traffic. Horace 
Bell in his book on raihray policy in India remarked it w'ould 
be profitable for the Indian railways to pay premiums to the 
upper class passengers and ask them to stay away, so that 
accommodation on trains could be more advantageously 
used for paying third class passengers. Even during 1920-21 
the third class passengers traffic on theE. I. R., B. B. &. C. I., 
B. N. R., G. I. P. railways accounted for more than 90^|f of 
the total passenger traffic. 

The Assembly should at least ask the Railway Board to 
sho\v what amounts arc going to 1)e spent during 1922-23 and 
1023-2'1 on the East Indian, the G. I. P., B. B. and C. I., the 
B. N. and some other railways (and also spent during 1920-21, 
1921-22) for renewing : — 

(<*) coaching bogies (I'rst and second and tourist and 
Uestaurant cars) 

(b) coaching bogies (intermediate) 

(c) coaching bogies (third) 

(rf) covered wagons and open wagons 

(c) Engines 

and how much of the amounts under each head are to be 
and were debited to “ Revenue ” and how much to capital 
and on what basis. These figures must bo available from 
railways. 

Pinally, it is very interesting to note that so great a rail- 
^^'•y anthority of the world as Sir Henry Thornton, K.B.E. 
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late General Manager, Great Eastern Hallway Company of 
England and the present Chairman of the Canadian National 
Railways, in expressing his opinion on the recent grouping of 
English railways, just before his sliip sailed for Canada, said 
that if the grouping of railways in England failed the only 
alternative would be to have recourse to complete nationalisa- 
tion of Ehglish railways. 


S. C. GnosE 
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Oriental Research 

At the Annual Meeting of the Asiatie Society held on the 
7tii February, 1923, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee delivered an 
interesting Presidential Address which we reproduce here. 
■\Ve trust that the Mcmlxii-s of the Post-Graduate Department 
will not be slow to take the hint conveyed in the last but one 
paragraph of the Address. 

“It has been my privilege to address the Society at its 
Annual gathering, so often during the last seventeen years, 
that my silence on the present occasion would not have been 
lia1)lc to be misinterpreted as disrespect to our distinguished 
members. I felt, however, that if the term of oflTico of the 
President wore brought to a close without an address, however 
brief, it might create an unwelcome precedent. I shall 
consiMjuently ask your indulgence w'hile I refer to one or tw’o 
siil)jects of interest to all well-wishers of the Society and 
supporters of its .vetivities. 

It is a matter of congratulation that notwithstanding 
the stress of economic conditions, our material prosperity 
has remained unabated during the last twelve months. 
There is no visible diminution in the number of our 
nnunbers, nor has there b(?en a fall in the quantity, and, 
l«t me add without hesitation, the (piality of the communi- 
Ciitions accepted by us for publication. To our keen dis- 
appointment, however, our building scheme has been held up, 
hy rciison of financial dilliculties, just at the stage when we 
hoped that they had been successfully overcome, and it w now 
^^ivly clear that the matter requires to be explored further, 
connection with this project for the erection of a handsome 
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building on this site, a gentleman, who may well claim to bo 
a man of culture but who has not yet joined the Society, has 
seriously put to me the question, whether the Society whioh 
has now existed for 140 years and has occupied these premises 
erected more than a century ago, is likely to last during ihe 
normal lifetime of a new habitation. I assured him, with iny 
usual optimism, that the work of the Society would never 
come to an end, for had not our illustrious Founder, with the 
boldness which characterised all his conceptions, defined the 
bounds of our investigation to be the geographical limits of 
Asia and included u'ithin the scope of our enquiries whah'ver 
is i)erformod by man or produced by Nature. It is, I vuntiire 
to think, not generally realised, even by well-educated people, 
that problems of scholarship, both literary and scientilio, 
which still await solution, are so numerous and so fascinating 
that a Society like tliis cm never languish. It is of tho 
problems in one of these fields alone that I sliall vontiire fo 
address you this evening— T mean Ihe achievement of scholais 
of different nationalities in the domain of ladologv. 

The greatest work in this department, which is also 
the gre.atest event of the year just closed, is the 
publication of the first volume of the long projected and 
keenly expected Cambridge History of India, the first of a 
series of six, setting forth the history of ancient India from 
the earliest times to about the middle of the first century of 
the Christian Era. A glance at this work suggests many 
ideas for our reflection. In 1830, when Mount Stuart Eli>liin- 
stono first attempted a comprehensive History of Imlii, be 
remarked : “ No date of a public event can he fixed hoforc 
the invasion of Alexander, and no connected relation ol ib« 
national transactions until after the Maho nedaa coatiiioll. 
The first part of this statement is still true, if it is strictly 
taken to moan that no date of an historical event anterior to 
the invasion of Alexander can bo determined with absolute 
precision. But the second part of his observation has lost all 
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point in the light of the wealth of materials now available for 
the reconstruction of the ancient history of this country; 
and even in respect of the pre- Alexandrian period, “ connected 
relation ” is possible and has been established in the case of 
at least the social and religious history of India. 

But what is this wealth of materials accessible to us, you 
will perhaps ask, which have made tlie reconstruction of our 
past history possible ? Briefly, they are the literary composi* 
tioiis and the archaeological monuments. So far as the first 
of tliese sources goes, there can be no doubt that wc have 
niiide much headway in the publication of the literary com* 
positions of ancient India. Thanks chiefly to the industry 
and devotion of European scliolars, almost the whole of Vedic 
literature is now before us for study and utilisation forhistori* 
cal purposes. All the important works of Fali'Buddhism are 
now accessible to us for the same purpose, principally 
tlirough the unflagging and disinterested efTorts of the late 
Professor llhys Davids, who has just passed away, to the 
e.vtreine grief of scholars in all countries. In regard to later 
periods, the publiciitions brought out in such series, as the 
Bibliotheca Indica of our society, the Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakrit series, the Kavyamala, the Vizianagram series, the 
Benares Sanskrit series, the Chaukhamha series, the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit series, the Harvard Oriental series and the like 
have placed before us much material which can he easily 
utilised in the e.\pIoratioii of the ancient history of India. 
I do not for a moment intend to imply that no further work 
i^cinains to be done in the matter of such publication ; all that 
I intend to emphasise is that much progress has been achieved 
in this direction. Such is not, however, the case with the 
collection and study of archaeological monuments, which, as 
I have already told you, is another important source of our 
Pust history. These fall into four broad divisions, (1) Epi- 
Sraphy, (2) Numismatics, (3) Iconography and (4) Art and 
Architecture. Notable advance has doubtless been made in 
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the study of these sources during the last half a century, iig 
I attempted to shorr in my Address to the Second Oriental 
Conference held last year in this city under the auspices of Uie 
University of Calcutta. But it must be conceded that imioh 
still remains to be accomplished in this direction. Even in 
the sphere of Epigraphy, which may create the impression 
that the field has been thoroughly exploited, if we look into 
the Government Epigraphist’s list of inscriptions discovered 
in the Madras Presidency alone, wo are constrained to admit 
that numbers of them still await to be deciphered and made 
accessible for the purpases of history. The same remark niav 
be applied with even greater emphasis to each of the other 
branches of Indian Archaeology. 

The materials which have been critically handled bv 
different scholars and archaeologists are now within the reach 
of the historian. He has but to digest and collate tiiein, to 
requisition them into the service of History. It is an elemcn* 
tary truism that the life of a nation is faithfully protrayed in 
the monuments of its literature ; here, as elsewhere among all 
civilised people, it is indisputable that our literary coinposi* 
tions illuminate many a dark and obscure corner in our past 
history, and their importance can scarcely bo over-rated 
specially for our earliest period. The history of the pre- 
Asokan times in all its aspects still rests practically on literary 
evidence. It is true that the bulk of this literary source is 
preponderantly religious. But wo have such secular works 
as the Puranas and the Epics which have helped to preserve 
the historic tradition. The results obtained by a scniciny of 
this tradition, specially when compared and contrasted with 
those reached by a study of Vedic literature, throw unexpect- 
ed yet welcome light on the })olitical history of that period. 
The fruit of such a critical inquiry is now before u.s in the 
shape of a book entitled “ Ancient Indian Historical Inidi* 
tion ” brought out by Mr. E. E. Pargiter whose name occupies 
an honoured place in the long roll of Presidents of this booietv. 
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The idea of such a work had been conceived by him thirty 
years ago, when he was engaged on the translation of the 
Markandeya Parana, undertaken by him for this society. It 
is also extremely gratifying to note that a work of exactly the 
S 2 une nature was submitted in 1921 by Mr. Sitanath Pradhan, 
Lecturer on Physics in the Murarieband College, Sylhet, for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, although he himself was 
presumably a votary not of philosophy, but of science. The 
thesis has been pronounced by experts to be of much excel* 
lence and has been accepted by the University for immediate 
publication. A comparison of the divei’gent results obtained 
by Mr. Pargiter and Dr. Pradhan cannot but prove useful for 
the reconstruction of the political history of the pre-3Hauryau 
period. It cannot thus be questioned that the Yedic and 
Post-Vcdic literature, inclusive of the Pali Buddhist Canon, 
contain valuable materials for the investigation of the social, 
economic and religious history of that period ; this, indeed, is 
now admitted on all hands and calls for no detailed comments. 
Such then is the value of the literary source, specially for the 
pre-Mauryan peiuod, where archaeological monuments cannot 
come to our aid, though no doubt, when the latter become 
accessible, our knowledge attains further precision and becomes 
belter connected. But even these records, though they have 
been judicioiuily handled by archaeologists, stand in need of 
examination a^so by the artist and the historian l)efore they can be 
made to yield the ancient history of India. Take for instance the 
lieldof numismatics. So many dilTerent coins of dilTerent periods 
have been found, classitled and catalogued by expert numis* 
matists that many might labour under the impression that 
whatever was possible had been achieved. But the moment 
the records are studied and handled from the historian’s point 
of view, they yield many interesting results. I need make 
only a passing reference to the ancient history of coinage, 
such as we have seen already narrated in the lectures deliver- 
ed in 1021 by the Carmichael Professor of the Calcutta 
26 
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University, '^ake, again, the ancient art and architecture u{ 
India. Vincent Smith’s History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon and Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture are 
still looked upon as the standard works on the subjects. Tlie 
authors of these publications, however, never professed to give 
exhaustive descriptions of all the types of Indian i^rt and 
Architecture ; these treasures arc indeed inexhaustible, and 
new specimens are brought to light year after year, thanks 
to the energy of members of the great arehaimlogical survey, 
as also to the enthusiiism of private citizens. It is not for 
this reason that those pioneer works wore considered to lx; tho 
standard authorities, but rather liccanse they were taken to 
have expounded the grounds and principles of Indian Art and 
Architecture. "We are indebted, however, to the striking 
.efforts made by ]Mr. Ilavell, that wo are now' able to approach 
.the subject from an entirely new’ angle of vision ; the consc- 
quence is that the works of Fergusson and Vincent Smith are 
criticised as dominated by the erroneous idea that the Art and 
Architecture of .iVncient India qua art has very little to teach 
the world. It is refreshing to find that the workers of this 
generation have now commenced studying the problems of 
Indian Art and Architectui*o from this n<;w point of viciv, 
which is not that of the archaeologist, but of the artist. It 
was only the other day that Dr. Stella Kramrisch delivered 
two courses of lectures before tho Calcutta University, Setting 
forth some of tho results reached by her in this field. ^Ir. 
Manomohan Ganguli, author of Orissa and its llemains, is 
also delivering a scries of lectures, under the au.spices of the 
University, on the architecture of ancient India from this 
view-point ; while Mr. Jaminikanta Son in his brilliant work 
Art-0- Ahitagni has expounded an attractive theory. I'O 
impartial critic can, for a moment, lay down that this new 
method of treatment is wholly correct — I am not pledge 
to accept either the old or the new ; indeed, to my mind, hot 
the old and the new contain elements of truth, and unless 
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tlio pArtisans of both thresh . out the subject tfioroughly, we 
cannot hope to reach the unalloyed truth. * . ' 

It will thus be admitted that the labours of scholars work- 
ing in various fields have brought to light a vast mass of 
material since the time when Elphinstone first attempted to 
write a history of India, as will be apparent from even a 
cursory glance at the pages of the first volume of the Cam- 
bridge History. Wo must not overlook, however, that the 
magnitude of the task is so great tliat a work of this charac- 
ter could have been rendered feasible, only by the co-opera- 
tion of a band of scholars who are researchers^nd experts in 
llie different branches of Indology. It is only by this co- 
operative method tliat it is possible to compose a work whicli 
can bo treated as an authority on the history of ancient India. 
If we wish to realise how progress has been made by immense 
strides in (juite recent years, we need only recall the history 
of ancient Indnv by Vincent Smith, which was rightly acclaim- 
ed on its first appearance as a distinct step forward, though 
scholars were not slow to recognise its obvious imperfections 
and inevitable limitations. It was, however, readily aektiow'- 
ledged as a helpful advance over what had preceded it, and was 
ill fact entitled to unreserved credit as the first systematic 
attempt to compress a liewiblering mass of materials of the 
most diverse character into a fairly well-connected narration. 

I have Idtherto referred specifically only to such materials, 
literary and archaeological, as have been discovered within 
the geograpttical limits of India. Hut it is manifest that one 
cannot ignore the wealth of materials which abound in what 
'vas in ancient times rightly regarded as a greater India. It 
would be folly to overlook the remains of Indian Civilisation 
in the world around India and the ineffaceable traces of her 
vitalising intcrconrse in ancient times with her neighbours, 
such ns, Persia, Central Asia, China, Tiliet and Indo- 
f-hina. No student of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
can ignore, for instance, the materials brought to light by 
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that intrepid explorer Sir Aurel Stein, whose latest work 8(>r 
India has added notably to his many triumphs as a 
pathfinder in trackless regions where Indian Culture flourished 
in ages gone by. This manifestly adds to the immensity of 
the work which lies before the investigator of this generation. 
In this connection, we cannot afford to ignore the fundamen- 
tal position that the history of a nation is not merely :i 
chronicle of its political events, but comprehends equally 
every important development in the domain of I’cligious, 
social and economic life. It is no re])roach to the Cambridge 
History that from this standpoint it has not realised oiir 
highest conception of historical work. One of the great(‘st 
achievements of the nineteenth century was the application of 
scientific methods to historical studies, so that History may he 
regarded as teaching a continuous sequence, an inflexible ordiT, 
an eternal law of progress. This indeed is expressly recognised 
by the projectora of the Cambridge History. ** It is j)reciscly 
to the last quarter of the eighteenth century,” they say, ‘dliat 
we may trace the growth of tlic modern scientific spirit of 
investigation, which may bo defined as a recognition of Die 
fact that no object and no idea stands alone by itself as an 
isolated phenomenon. All objects and all ideas form links in 
a series, and therefore it follows that nowhere, whether in the 
realm of nature or in the sphere of human activity, can tlic 
present bo understood without reference to the inist.” In the 
evolution of the race, tliere are no sudden starts, no ahsolute 
beginnings. History is thus like a continuous flow of the (bulges, 
out of the dark and mysterious heights of hoary antiijnit.v 
which emerging flows unceasingly into eternity. The time, 
hoNvever, has not yet arrived for undertaking a history of ancient 
Indian History and Culture from the standpoint of the phihe 
sophieal student of History. Notwithstanding the labours of 
generations of as.siduous scholars in many lands, avo are still on 
the threshold. We are still engaged in discovering. siftin.gj 
appraising, evaluating and classifying our material. H 
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Ibis stage, generalisations were boldly hazarded on the basis of 
incomplete and imperfect data, our theories might be upset 
by an unexpected discovery. Wc cannot consequently blame 
the contributors to the Cambridge History, many of them 
famous as profound investigators, merely because they have 
resisted the temptation to draw an idealistic picture of ancient 
India and her civilisation. AVe may feel disappointed that 
the Cambridge History, inspite of its many excellences, does 
not reach the ideal of a History of ancient India, Avhich Avill 
portray the picture of each period as evolved out of the sum 
total of circumstances and activities characterising the prece- 
ding age. Such an ideal cannot be realised in a work, which, 
for the very reason that it is an epoch-making Encyclopaedia, 
composed by an army of experts, fails to furnish a continuous, 
an uninterrupted flow of historical .stream. The synthesis of 
(lilfercnt chapters and dilTerent sections, which makes one 
period imperceptibly glide into another, can be accomplished 
by one master mind, like Grote or Mommsen, and not by a 
congeries of scholars. The dav when India can have a Grote 
or a Mommsen to write her history, which far transcends that 
of Greece or Home not only in the extent of area but also of 
age, may yet be far distant. Meanwhile, let us hope that 
some scholar will undertake to write a history which though 
not exhaustive, is yet a history in the modern scientitic sense 
of the term ; and further let us hope that a teacher connected 
with an Indian University, shall we say the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, may enable us to realise our cherished dream. 

I trust I mav be allowed to bring this address to a close 
with an offer of congratulation to the members of the Society 
for the happy choice they have made in the election of our 
new President. It At'ould be inapprojiriate on my part to 
extol the eminence of Hr. Annandale in the branch of 
linowledge which he has made specially his OAvn, but even a 
layman may bo permitted to express the coniident opinion 
that he will yield to none among his pretlecessors as a 
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fearless and devoted guardian of the truest interests of tlio 
Society.” 


* * * # 

Anc H.EOIiOG ICAL EXCAVATION 

TVe arc glad to announce that the University of Calcutta 
is now in a position to start excavations with the co-operation 
of the Varendra Kesearch Society on the first proximo. The 
site selected for this ])urposo is at Paharpur, three miles from 
the llailway station Jamalganj, in the Rajshahi District. Kumar 
Saratkumar Hay, M.A., to whose patriotism and generosity 
the Society owes its beautiful building of the archaic style lias 
very liberally promised the University an annual sum of 
Rs. 2,500 for a period of five years. This sum for the current 
year has been supplemented by a further grant of Its. 2,fi00; 
Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Arclueology, can 
never be sufiiciently thanked for successfully prevailing upon 
the Government of India to sanction this amount in spiti^ of 
financial stringency. It cannot for a moment 1)e doubted that 
this was a wise and foresighted move on the part of the 
Director-General. The excavations at Paharpur could not 
have been undertaken, to begin with at any rate, with a sum 
of Its. 2,500, Sir John ^Marshall successfully recom- 
mending a further grtint of eipial amount, has roiulorcd 
possible an cxctvvation w'hich could not otherwise have been 
commenced. If Government and private individuals can thus 
co-operate, much can be accomplished even under the present 
financial conditions w'hen neither by them.selvcs can under- 
take it with any .succes.s. The Director-General of Arclueology, 
again by assigning this e.xcavation work to the University has 
by no means sacrificed the real interests of Arclueolog.v, for 
this work is to bo carried out by no less a person than Dr. D. 
B. Bhandarkar, Ctirmichaol Professor, whoso excavations in 
Central India, llajputana and Sind, are too well-known to 
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require any mention. Dr. Bhandarkar has been accompanied 
l)y three capable members of the Post-Graduate Department, 
klr. Jitendranath Banerjee, Mr. Nanigopal Majumdar and Mr. 
Ifeinchnndra Bay. Not the least interesting feature of the 
Paharpur excavation is the co-operation of Babu Akshoykiimar 
Maitra, Dii’cctor of the Varendra llosearch Society, whose 
untlaggingand disinterested .services to the cause of the Arehieo- 
logy of Bengal can scarcely Imj over-rated. It wJis at his 
suggestion that the prescuit site of Paharpur was selected. 
AVliat looks like a tower on this site will most probably turn 
out to be a Buddhist Stupa, and surrounding it will be found 
to be the remains of a Buddhist ^fonastery. It is premature 
yet to prognosticate with any degree of probability, because 
no iirelueological excavation is without its element of luck. 
The excavations at Paharpur will however be most eagerly 
wiilclied, because in fact this will he the first excavation that 
will be .sci«!ntifically carried out in Bengal. 

• « « » 

Age llEsTuicr;ox 

The following extract from the EuyUshmou^ dated 23rd 
February, lli23, will he read with interest by members of the 
Senate who have agitated in vain for the reduction of the age 
limit from 10 years to 15 year's during the last eight years: 

“The Punjab University has d«;cided to abolish the age- 
limit for the ) latriculation examination. Infant prodigies will 
now ho able to become undergraduate's when other infants are 
still in their cradles. Thev will them agitate for the aboli- 
tion of the linrit which still prevents their becoming B.A.’s 
bclore they roach their teens.” 

Luckily, the University of the Punjab is not faced with 
three private bills ! 

« « « « 

Raja Pearymoiian SIcokerjee 

The death of Raja Peary ^lohan 3tlookerjee, full of years 
nnd honours, removes f*'om the list of honorary Fellows one of 
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the oldest and the most distinguished fellows of this Universitv. 
Born in 1840, he devoted his life to the wellbeing of his 
fellow countrymen. The first M.A. in Science of this Univer- 
sitf, a member of the Bengal Legislative Council in 1879 and 
once more in 1906, a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council so far back as ISS t, the Baja won titles and degrees 
but he never forgot his duty to his country, and in his loyaltr 
to government he always bore in mind that the best form of 
loyalty was the service to his own country.” In his speech at 
the memorial meeting at thcDalhoiisie institute, ^[r. Bhupendra 
Nath Btisu pointed out that his great and distingiiishiui' 
feature was the simplicity and modesty of life — the modesty 
which would be surprising in these days when every pedlar 
has a sandwich hoard on his shoulder — the modesty whieli 
would not permit him to undertake work for which he did unt 
feel himself fitted — the modesty which would not allow him 
to do away with the pictures(iue paraphernalia of the Band and 
the Bodyguard of Ilis EYCollency, the modesty which would 
not permit him to lay his bands on that hallowed structure of 
the University of Calcutta.” Deep words of wisdom and 
truth ! 

« « * « 

U XIVEKSITV IjEUlSLATIOy 

Rumour was rife for sometime past that the reformed 
Tjegislative Council of Bengal had set its heart on this 
reform of the Calcutta University. True to the affectionate 
regard in which some of the alumni of the University have 
held their alma matci' two members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council — Messrs. Surendranath Mallick, M.L.C>, and .fatindra 
^Eohan Basil — have brought forward two bills for the purpose 
of widening the constitution of the University and for providing 
for an improvement of the financial administration of the 
University. Both the bills have obtained the sanction of the 
Government of Bengal and both have been introduced into 
the Bengal Legislative Council with due pomp and cercinonj . 
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iVe understand our friend Mr. llishindranath Sircar whose 
stirring August speech we remember so well, has not been 
lagging behind and has also framed a bill for the reform of 
an unreformed University. That bill, we are told, has not 
yet received blessing from above. The anxioiis solicitude 
evinced by three private members — all Calcutta lawyers and all 
having a surplusage of virgin mind to quote Sir Asutosh 
Chaudhury — has been fully shared and appreciated by the 
Ilon’blethc Minister of Education who will also, it is understood, 
introduce a Government measure for the reform of the Calcutta 
University. Whether it is wise or even expedient to rush into 
the Legislative Council with reform hills when the Sadler 
Commission feared to tread is a matter on which opinions may 
possibly differ, but the question of questions is whether it would 
b(; possible for the Legislature, unless it has been converted 
into a registering automaton, to devote suifieient time for mature 
deliberation and anxious consideration to such epoch*making 
measures as the two University bills practically on the eve 
of its dissolution. Unless the llou’ble Minister or the Uon’ble 
Members feel and are convinced that the electorate is with 
them in this matter, it would bo straightforward and wise of 
them if they consult the wishes of their electorate iu the next 
general election and then bring forward their measures for 

acceptance bv the Legislatui’o. 

♦ • • * 

Two Private Bills. 

We reproduce the full text of the two bills of Messrs. 
MulUck and Basu : 

THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY BILL, 1923. 

A 

Bill 

fiD'ihei' lo amend the Calcutta Vnifcrsitif Act, tSo7, and 
Ihe Indian Uniren/ilica Act, 1901. 

^I’Cinnble. 

hercas it is expedient further to amend the Calcutta 
University Act, 1857 , and the Indian Universities Act, 1904, 

27 
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SO far as the Calcutta University is concerned with a view to 
obtain a wider constitution fur ttiat University and to provide 
for an improvement in the financial administration of that 
University ; 

And whereas the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General has been obtained under sub-section (8) of section 8()A 
of the Government of India Act to the passing of this Act : 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

Short Title. 

1. This Act may he called the Calcutta IJnivcrsitv Act, 
1923. 

Amendment of Section 8 of Act 11 of 1857. 

2. In section 8 of the, Calcutta University Act, 1857, 
after the word “ Chancellor ” in the two plac(!s where it occurs, 
the words “Hector who shall he tlie ITon’hle Minister in 
charge of Education for the time being “ siiall ))o inserted. 
Amendment of Section 15 of Act IT. of 1857. 

3. In section 15 of the Calcutta Univ(‘rsily Act, 1^57, 
for tho words “such fees” the words “all fees paid to the 
University and all income of the University subject to any 
trust” shall be substituted. 

Insertion of New Seclion 15 A. 

4. After section 15 of the Calcutta University .\ct, 1857, 
the following shall he inserted, namely : — 

“ 15A. (1) There shall he ap|)oii)ted a Statutory Hoard 
of Accounts consisting of nine meiiilxM’s, of 
Accoants”^ u hoiu three shall be nominated by the Local 

Government, three shall be eleeled by the 
University and three shall be elected by the Jlcngal Legislative 
Council. 

(2) The functions of the said Board shall bo — 

(a) to appoint with the approval of tho Local Clovern- 
nieiit a troasurer to the University as well 
stall’. Tin* said treasurer shall ho in charge ol all 
monies hrlontring to the University and shall ha'O 
the power to draw money on behalf of the I iinci- 
sity from Banks by means of cheques; 

(4) to see that no money is paid which is not proMcct 
for in the budget ; , 

(c) to compare once in every three months the 

of the receipts and disbursements with os 
respectively provided for in tho budget on i 
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1)e1ialf and to report the result of such compari- 
sons to the Local Government and the Senate ; 

(d) to prepare the draft budget at least three months 

before the beginning of the sessions in each year; 
and 

(e) to exercise such other powers and duties as may be 

given to the Board by the liegulations framed 
under the Acts in force.” 

Jiuendment of Section I of Act VIII of 1904. 

5. (1) In sub-section (1.) of section 4 of the Indian 
Universities Act, 15)0 1*, after the brackets, letter and words 
“ (a) the Chancellor,” the brackets, letter and words ” (6) in 
the case of the University of Calcutta, the Hector ” shall be 
inserted. 

(2) In sub-section (1) of the same section after clause 
(r) the following shall be inserted namely : — 

“ or in the case of the University of Calcutta, the Ordinary 
Uellows — 

(j.) elected by the registered graduates at least thirty in 
number in such proportion for representing the various profes- 
sions as may be determined bv the liegulations framed under 
the Act, 

{ii) elected by the members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, not necessarily from among themselves, at least 
twelve in number, 

(Hi) elected by the teachers and professors of affiliated 
colleges, at least twenty-live in number, 

(/c) elected by the teacliers and professors of colleges 
maintained by *^he University, at least ten in numlnr, and 

(c) nominated by the Government at least thirty-three in 
number of whom at least eleven are to be Muhammadans. 

Such elections arc to he held aceording to the Regulations 
that may be hereafter framed in that beluilf under the Acts 
for the time being in force : 

Provided tha^t so far as the first election after this Act 
comes into force, is concerned, the same shall Im held under 
rules to be framed by the Government for holding the said 
election ■which the Local Government is hereby authorised 
to frame. 

Provided also that the Government, however, shall have 
‘Uo power to raise the total number of Ordinary Fellows fo 
oue hundred and fifty as the maximum hut in doing the same 
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they shall maintain the proportion stated above as far as tlie 
same may be practicable.” 

Insertion of Neue Section 4 A. 

6. After section 4 of the Indian Universities Act, 
the following shall be inserted, namely : — 

4A. The Ordinary Fellows of the University of Ciilcufta 
shall vacate their seats within six months o[ 
exi^ung*' veHowI*** Commencement of the Calcutta University 

Act, 1923, unless they are again elected or 
nominated under the said Act.” 

Amendment of Section 6. 

7. In sub-section (1) of section 7 of the Indian Univer- 
sities Act, 1001, the words “of Calcutta ” shall be omitted. 
Amendment of Section 2o. 

8. After section 2o of the Indian Universities Act, lOOf, 
the following be added, namely: — 

“ (3) The Government may after consulting tlie Senato 
modify the existing regulations or make lunv 
regulations consistent with the provisions of tlin 
Act of Incoi'poration ns amended by the previous 
Acts and with this Act, to provide for all matters 
relating to the Unlver.nty of Calcutta oilier 
than those that are purely academic.” 

Insertion of New Section 26A. 

9. After section 26 of the Indian Universities Act. 1901-, 
the following shall be inserted, namely : — 

“26A. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in .section 
26 in the ca.se of University of Calcutta, 

iiciiK-d Ueguindbiis. three months after the commenceincut 

of the Calcutta T'nivci*siiy Act, 1923, or within 
such further period as the Government may 
tlx in this behalf, — 

(а) the Senate as constituted under that Act sludl 

cause a revised body of regulations to he 
prepared and submitted for the .sanction of 
the Local Government ; 

(б) this Government may sanction the proposed hodj 

cf regulations or, if any additions to, oi 
alterations in, the draft submitted appear o 
them to be necessary, the Government, alter 
consulting the Senate, may sanction 1 1 
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proposed body of regulations with such additions 
and alterations as appear to the Government 
to be necessary. 

(2) Where a draft body of regulations is not submitted 
by the Senate w'ithin the period of three months 
after the commencement of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Act, 1023, or within such furtlier period as 
may be fixed under sub-!?cclion ( 1 ), the Govern- 
ment may, within tUree months after the expiry 
of such period or of such further period, make 
regulatioii.s wliieh shall have the same force as 
if they had iKjeu prepared and sanctioned under 
sub-section (1).” 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

It appears from the Report of the Accountant-General 
(ride page 173 of Appendix Ko. 30 to the Report of the 
(iovernment Grant Coinniiltee appointed hy the Senate) that 
the deficit of the Calcutta University amounted to Rs. 38,000 
in 1918-11), Rs. 1,77,0(10 in ll)ll).2() and Rs. 2,08,000 in 1920- 
21. The Report further says at page 171: “It may be 
noted here that the credit balance of Rs. 7(5, Ool in favour of 
the post-graduate teaching fund, is the result of hook adjust- 
ments whereby funds have been transferred from the fee fund 
to the post-gniduate teaching fee fund, when tliere was no 
balance available from the fee fund. Ordinarily the fee fund 
should not show a debit balance, as transfers from that fund 
to other funds can only be p»Tinitted i«> the extent of the 
surplus available. The book adjustments that have been 
made in the accounts have the t'flect of giving an erroneous 
impression Oi the financial position of the two funds.” This 
discloses a state of things regarding the administration of the 
University finances tvliieh can very well be characterized as 
lamentable. Then again, at any rate for the last few years, 
the University though a public Iwdy, totally disregarded the 
extremely salutary practice of preparing the annual Budget. 
The said Report of the Accountant-General ssiys (at page 180) 
“ In the case of all public bodies, such as Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, Calcutta Port Trust, Calcutta Improvement Trust, it is 
the invariable standing practice to prepare a complete 
estimate of all classes of n’ceipts and expenditure on different 
accounts and get it duly sanctioned hy proper authority 
before the year, to w'hich it appertains, commences. The 
authorities entrusted with the expenditure know fully well 
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beforehand what grants are placed at their disposal, and 
regulate their expenditure accordingly. They also closely 
watch the receipts and advise their superiors to take early 
action if there is a falling oif in them. The Calcutta 
University on the other hand allows the expenditure to 
go on for months against no grant Siinctioned by the Senate, 
and does not prepare an estimate till the year sufficiently 
advances. Estimate for 1919-20 was ])assed by the Senate 
on 29th November, 1919, 1926-21 on 4th December, 1920, and 
1921-22 on 4th March, 1922. Thus the expenditure up to 
those dates was incurred without any sanctioned grant.” 
These and various other serious defect.s in the administration 
of the financial affairs of the University appear in the said 
lleport of the Aceountant-Genenvl. One of the objects of 
the Bill is to improve the financial administration of the 
Calcutta University. 

The other object of this Bill is to introduce more of the 
elective element in the constitution of the Senate with due 
and proper regard to academic interests. 

Some of die other amendments proposed in this Bill are 
more or less consequential. 

Provision has been made to empower the Local Govern- 
ment to frame rules according to which only the first 
elections after this Act comes into force, have yet to be held. 

SURRNDK.\NATIt M.VLLICK, 

Membfir-iH-chui'ijp. 

C. Tinu.ali., 

Secrelnrij to the (iorernment of Bengul, 
ami 

Seci cUu'if to the Bengal Legislatire Council. 

Calcutta : 

The 9th Jmiuatg, 1923. 

THE UNIVERSITY OP CALCUTl’A AMENDMENT 

BILL, 1923. 

A 

Bill 

to amend the laic relating to the University of Calcutta. 

Whereas the University of Cavlcutta was established and 
incorporated by Act II of 187o ; 

And whereas by Aet VllI of 1904 certain allei’ations 
were made in the constitution of the said University ; 
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Whereas it is expedient to amend the law relating to the 
University of Calcutta ; 

And whereas the previous sanction of the Governor 
General has been obtained under sub-section (3) of section 
boa of the Government of India Act to the passing of this Act ; 
It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

Short Title and Commencement. 

1. (1) This Act may be called the University of Calcutta 
Amendment Act, 1923; and 

(2) It shall come into force on such date as the Govern- 
ment of Bengal may fix in this behalf by notification in the 
Calcutta Gazette. 

Act to he part of other Acts relutiiuf to the Calcutta Unirersitt/. 

2. This Act shall be deenu'd to be part of the Acts by 
which the University of Calcutta was established and incorpo- 
rat(!d or by which the constitution thereof was altered. 

Amendment of Sect ion 4 of Act VI 1 1 of If'OL 

3. (1) In sub-section (1) of section 4 of the Universities 

Act, after the words “the Chancellor” the brackets, 

letter and words “(/>) The Itector (the Minister of Education 
for the time being ex-of/icio Utjctor)” shall bo inserted. 

(2) For clau.so (e) of sub-section (1) <jf section 4 of the 
same Act. tho following shall be substituted, namely : — 

(c) “ the Ordinary Eellows — 

(i) elected by registered graduatt's, 

{ii) elected by ])rofess*>rs, lecturers ajid teachei’s of 
allliiated colh'gt*s, 

{ill) elected by Urincipals of Colleges aililiated for 
conferment of degrees, 

(»r) elected by University professors, lecturers and 
teacbers, 

(®) elected by the governing bodies of colleges, 

(r?) elected by the Bengal legislative Ctuincil, 

{cii) nominated by the Government of Bengal, 

(riii) nominated by Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and 
{i.v) nominated by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Amendment of Section 0 of Act VTTI of 1904. 

4. _ For section (1 ) of section 15 of tho same Act, the 
following shall be substituted, namely — 

(1) In case of the University of Calcutta tJic number of 
OMinary Fellows shall not bo less than one hundred and 
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thirty nor exceed one hundred and dfty, and of such 
number : — 

(a) eighteen (of whom at least six shall be Muhamma- 

dans) shall be elected by the registered graduates 
other than graduates in law, medicine and 
engineering, 

(b) twelve (of whom at least four shall be Muhani- 

madans) shall be elected by registered graduates 
in law, 

(e) ten (of Aviioin two at least shall be Muhammadans) 
shall be elected by registered graduates in 
medicine, 

(d) four shall ho elected hy registered graduates in 

enginecTing, 

(e) twenty-live (of whom at least four shall l)e Muham- 

madans) shall he elccled hy the professors, 
teachers and lecturers of alliliatcd colleges, 

(/) six shall be elected by the Principals of Coll(.'i:cs 
affiliated for teaching up to the degree standards 
from among themselves, 

(ff) live (of whom one at least shall be a ^[uhammadan) 
shall he elected from the governing bodies of 
affiliated colleges, 

(//) ten (of whom two at least shall he if uham madans) 
by the University Professors, lecturers ami 
teachers, 

(i) ten (of whom at least three shall ho .Muhammadans) 

shall he elected by the members of Ihc: I’eiigal 
Legislative Council, 

(j) Uvo shall be nominated by the Hengai Chaml)er oi‘ 

Commerce, and 

{k) two shall he nominated hy the Pengal Natimuil 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

Amendmenl of Section 7 of Act rjfl of 1901. 

5. In section 7 of the same Act — 

(i) In sub-section (2) for that portion of the suh-section 
commencing with the words and brackets ''{!>) 
has graduated ” to the end of that suh-scclion 
the following shall be substituted, namely : - 
{b) “hiis graduated in any faculty not less than seven 
years before registration,” and shall, subject to 
the payment of an initial fee of two riipew'’. h'- 
entitled to have his name entei^ed in the register. 
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(it) for snb-section (3) the folloiring shall he substituted, 
namely : — 

“ (3) the name of any t'rafluate entered on the register 
shall, 8ubj<*ot to the payment of an annual fee of two rupees, 
Ik? retained thereon : and in case of default shall be removed 
therefrom but shall at any time be re-entered upon payment 
of all arrears : 

Provided that a graduate whose name h.as already been 
entered on tlie register may at any time compound for all 
subsequent payments of the annual fee by paying fifty 
rupees.” 

(Hi) The following shall be added at the end of sub> 
section ( t), iiam(*ly : — 

“and no person shall b(? qualified to vote for or be 
?'l«'eted from more than one of the bodies men* 
tioned in sub-section (1) of .section 0.” 

Itepeal oj Sections 8 and .9 of Act TIT I of 190 i. 

6. Sections 8 iud 9 of the same Act are hereby repealed. 
Insertion of New Section 30 in Act Fill of 1904. 

7. After section 29 of the .same Act, the following shall 
he inserted, namely — 

“.‘10 All regulations of the University of Calcutta now 
in force rh.-ill c«'ase to be operative on the .3lst 

„ „ , . day of March, 19:’l; the Si’uate shall 

. cn ifc'u «ii<m8. frame m?\v regulations l)efore the 3lst day 

of December, I »23 ; in default of the Senate so 
framing the regulations the s.ame S'hall be framed 
bv the tiovernment of lleiigal.” 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The llengal liCgislative Council ])assed a llesolntion in 
1921 for rendering the constitution of tin? University of 
Calcutta more popuhir and for introducing a l.arire »*lective 
pleinent in the governing body. This Hill is intended to give 
effect to the desire embodied in the above llesolntion. 

jATlXDtt.\N.\in Hasit, 

Calcutta, : Jlemher-in-charge. 

'Ihe 12th January, 1933. C. Tixpall, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
and 

Secretary tJ the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 
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Tub Senate and the Bills 

A committee of the Senate was appointed on the Kith 
February, 1923, last to consider the two bills and they presented 
an unanimous report on (he 14th February, 1923 ; apparently 
the whole of the time and work of the members of the Uni- 
versity have been absorbed in the useful occupation of writing 
reports in self-defence against the excessive zeal of our 
reformers : we make no apologies whatever, in publishing llie 
report in full, as an appendix to this issue. 

The report of the committee came rip for consideration hy 
the Senate on February, 1923, and the proceedings of the Senate 
may be read with interest by our readers. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri placed for consideration the 
Report of the University Legislation Committee on tin; tuo 
bills by Mr. ]\Iullik and Mr. Bose. 

He said that in his opinion they must congratulate thoin- 
selves as they found people outside the Senate taking interest 
in University matters and who seemed to be impelled wiMi the 
desire to strengthen and widen the basis of the University and 
to see that their finances improved. .Mr. S. X. Mallik'.s hill 
was being introduced with the object of widening the constitu- 
tion of the University and providing fi'r an improvement in 
the financial administration of the University. This imjdiird 
to his mind that there was .some provision in the bill for 
improving the finances of th(? University, for there could ho 
no financial administration without finance. But it was 
disappointing to find that there was nothing in the hill 
with regard to it. It was however a matter of congratukil ioii 
that two gentlemen, skilled as practitioners in their pro- 
fession, should have found time to apply their surplus mind 
to broader interests of the country. T’ho Senators might 
not have agreed with the view the framers of the bills had 
put forward. But there was no doubt tliat they l»ad felt 
actuated by the desire to do good to the University. 
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of the earlier clauses a provision was made for the resurrec- 
tion of the Eector. The Rector died a natural death in 
1021 and in lioth these hills they found that there was an 
idea that this Eector should lx: exhumed and put on a pedestal. 
An ornamental position was to he occupied by him and there 
were dangers in a situation of that character. They had got 
a Chancellor who was also a Governor occupying a somewhat 
dubious and doubtful position. The Minister of Education 
who vras ex-officio fellow was to be made Rector. He might 
1)0 placed in the same doubtful and difficult position and in 
that position he might find it diilicult to keep stable equili- 
brium. No case had l3een made out for resuscitating the 
lloctor. So far as the nomination of fellows was concerned, 
the Chancellor, ever since the creation of the University had 
had the pow'cr of nominating the fellows. The bills sought 
to place that power with the Governor and with the Govern- 
niont of Bengal. It meant the Minister of Education. 
Because education was a transferred subject and Government 
meant practically, in matters of education, the Minister of 
Education. The Sadler Commission pointed out “it is the 
principal duty of the (Jh.ancellor to act as an impartial judge 
between the various interests and communities which must he 
represented in the University and to ensure that none of them 
has any reasonable ground of complaint.” The Committee 
pointed out that there was obvious danger if they gave that 
power to the Minister of Education, because the Minister if 
anything was a political personage, he might be influenced 
by patty or political considerations and to make over the power 
of nomination to him was perhaps not desirable. That was 
what the Committee had pointed out in the Report. Then 
there was the suggestion in the hill that the existing fellows 
should practically he expelled with the appointment of the 
New Senate. TiOrd Curz on who made drastic changes in the 
constitution of the University, did not think it necessary to 
legislate in the way that was sought to he done. The bill left 
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out honorary fellows. They must all he prepared to go. He 
did not know how they thought about it. He did not think, 
how any recommendation of that character could be made. 
The bill completely rejected the recommendations of the 
Sadler Commission as to the most suitiihle constitution for the 
Uni'/ersity. It was pati-nt to them that the hill contem- 
plated an oiilargeinent of the Senate hy the introduction of 
what was known the democratic principle which would include 
in it communal represen hit ion to a very large extent. Mr. 
Mallik in his hill had ahsoiutely disregarded the recommenda- 
tions of the Sadler Commission hut he ought to he congratu- 
lated on his applying his surplus virgin mind to the question. 
The recommendations of the Sadler Commission with regard 
to the appointment of a Court 'ind an Academic Council, 
should have received some sort of recognition. Mr. Jtfa lik’s 
bill also suggested the formation of a statutory Hoard of 
Accounts and this was a dangerous innovation. It was also 
inexplicable why the New Senate was not to he trusted and 
would bo placed under its control. Though the hill was 
framed with the object of reforming the University as set 
forth in it, it had a distinctly political turn which should bo 
avoided in educational matt(‘rs. Two-thirds of memhers, as 
provided in the hill, ivcre to he appointed by tlie Local 
Government and the Legislative Council. It was a dangerous 
innovation. The Senate could not ho trusti*d to appoint the 
Treasurer. The Treasurer was to he appointed hy the Loc.al 
Government and he would he under the direction of the 
Government. The Sadler Commission recommended a Com- 
mittee of Appointment. He feared that the hill as frainid 
with the object of reforming the University .savoured of politics. 
So far as politics was concerned, lie did not know where they 
were going. A largo number of people in the Legislative 
Council did not approve of the Reforms. People outside took a 
different view. He need not say anything very much about Mr. 
Bose’s bill. It was le.ss ambitious in character. But Mr. Bose 
was of opinion that there should be communal representation. 
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Tbo speaker did not believe in communal representation, 
lie did not like that tlie Senate should be compo!«ed of 
persons who might not he qualiiied to discuss educational 
inattcM’s. The Sadler Commission recommended the Court, 
which W'ould be an academic body. lJut the bill recommended 
that the Senate should be composed of certain number of 
Mahomedans, Hindus, Christians, representing, not different 
aspects of education but probably religious bias. It was 
dangerous. Sir Asutosh then requested the Senate to accept 
the Report which has already l)cen circulated. 

Mr. M. N. Hay seconded the resolution. 

Mr. K. K. Ciianda said that in 1015, Sir Surendra, then 
!tlr. Surendra Nath llanerjee, moved a resolution in the 
Imperial Legislative Council for the transfer of control over 
the Calcutta University from the Government of India to the 
Government of Ih'ngal. At that time the repre.sentatives of 
Assam in tin? Council cjpposed the motion on the ground that 
Assjuu was subject to the Calcutta University. So long as 
th(i Governor-General was the Cbancellor, tlie Government 
and people of Assam could approach him easily and place their 
grievances before him which they could not very well do if 
the I’rovincial Governmcnl of another Province was in charge 
of the U niversity. .Assam was at present under the Calcutta 
University and what was the position of Assam in this matter? 
The hill had 'lO reference to it. 

Sir A. Chaudhuri : Absolutely m)ne. 

Mr. Chanda continuing .said that the framers of the bill 
forgot that As.sani was under the Calcutta Univ»'rsity at all. 
How did Assam stand with regard to election or nomination ? 
He did not wish to say anything about communal representa- 
tion. There wa.s nothing in the bills about territorial admi- 
nistration. There was no chance of anyone of Assam getting 
elected. He endorsed everything that Sir A. Chaudhuri had 
*aid with reference to nomination. If the bill was passed 
into Law Assam had no chance of getting nomination in the 
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TJniyersity. The bills illustrated the maxim Charity begins 
at home.” It was inevitable. As Assam was also under the 
Calcutta University why should it not be granted that privi- 
lege P What position would Government take up with regard 
to the matter ? They were going to make the Minister of 
Education the Rector. Supposing they from Assam claimed 
a similar right that their M inisti'r also should bo made Rector. 
Could they resist it ? The Governor of Assam, who was the 
most important personage, was nowhere. He might tell 
them that it was not in the power of the Bengal Legislative; 
Council to legislate in the way ns eonteniplated. In 
when Lord Chelmsford visited Surma Valley there was an 
agitation vvith regard to Bengal. A manifesto was issued 
which was signed largely by the people of Surma Valley 
including the present Minister of Education, the present 
President and the Deputy President of Assam Legislative 
Council requesting that Surma Valley might not he 
cut off from the Calcutta University. .\ (rovernment 
communique was issued repudiating the suggestion that 
Assam vvould be cut olf from the Calcutta Cniversity. 
Government of Bengal and the Bengal Legislative Council 
had not the power to cut olf Assam from the ('aloutta 
Univer.sity. With these words Mr. Chanda support(;(l Die 
resolution. 

ilai Bahadur Dr. Chuiiilal Bose said that before' the 
motion was put to the Siienate he had to make a sugg(;stion 
for the consideration of the meeting. Before he did so he 
should say tha" he did not suhscrihe to the observation I hat 
fell from the learned mover of the resolution, so far as the 
activities of men belonging to the; profession of law outside 
the University taking iuterasts in the affair-s of the University 
were concerned. Did lie mean that they should subscriln! t'» 
his novel theory that any man who belonged to the profession 
of law had no intei'C.st in any matter except matters within 
the four walls of that profession ? 
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Sir A. Chaudhari : — I have not said that. That is exactly 
what I did not sny. 

liai Uahadtir Dr. Chunilal Dose then proposed an amend- 
ment that the last sentence of the lleport be deleted. It is 
as follows : — “ It is a curious feature of these schemes for the 
reform of tho University that they have found expression in 
the same or similar objectionable proposals ; we need not 
speculate as to w'hether these attcmipts at emendation are due 
to accidenfcvl coincidence or are traceable to a common arche- 
type.” 

The Hon’blo the Vico-Chaucellor : — You cannot move an 
amendment as you have not I'iven notice. 

Dr. Bose said that tho Committee had indulged in certain 
reflections which miirht be just or might not be just, but he 
submitted that such things should not find place in the 
report of an academic Iwdy like the Senate of the Calcutta 

I'nivcrsitv. lie submitted for the consideration of the 

% 

SeualtJ that the inclusion of the sentence Avould not add 
anything to the value of the lleport. On the other hand 

he thought that tho incorporation of the passage in the 

lleptirt would, to a great extent, lower the dignity of tho 
lleport. So he moved that the last sentence might l)e 

deleted. 

Mr. .1. R. Bauerjoa It is the last sentence that upholds 
rather than lowers the dignity. 

Dr. Bose : - -Do you think so - 

.Mr. Banerjea in supporting tin; motion said that a certain 
iwet, who was universally’ regarded as the representative of 
his age, said — wo are wiser than our sires. In both of the 
bills there was a distinct departure from the recommendations 
of the Sadler Commission. lie believed that the tendency of 
the times was distinctly' in tho direction as indicated by the 
I’oot. First of all, tho framers of the hills ought to h.*ive 
experience in the matter of education. They had experience 
•0 particular spheres and it did not follow that they were 
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competent to deal with another sphere. The Sadler Commis. 
sion, which was appointed by Government, went minutelv 
into every detail in eonncction with the alTairs of the Univer- 
sity and tried to place the University on a broader basis by 
certain clear-cut distinctions between the academic council 
and the University Court. Were they to think that the Sadler 
Commission in their attempt to reconstruct the University 
simply suggested a schem(? which was altogether impracticable 
or absurd ? AV’ere tliey to take it that the framers of the I)itls 
understood those things better ? Perhaps they thought that 
they understood better. But he did not think that they would 
carry the people with tliem. So far as the last sentence of 
the Report was concerned one of the sp(>alvers said that it was 
not consistent with the dignify of an aca'lemie body. But the 
speaker Avas of opinion that if anything was consistent it was 
the sentence that was referred to. The word “ archetype " 
had its legitimate place there. 

Dr. Bose: — That is the most objectionable word. 

Continuing ilr. Banerjea .said that he found it (d jection- 
able becau.se lie lost sight of the fact thaf underlay it. The 
speaker simply said this that ho need not spi'cnlate as lo flic 
possible source of it. It niiirht be due to the aeoidental 
coincidence or to a common archetype but as theorists they 
were bound to speeulafo. If they read lietwomi the lines 
of the two bills they’ Avould tind a common archetype. It 
might be an accidental coincidence. 'I'licn there was another 
thing which was’ A'ery signiileant. lie had often thought of 
the i^sychology of matters and it was a reinarkahle psycho- 
logical problem. What was hehmd the I ills ? One thing 
was clear and he hoped to get the support of the llai llahadiir. 
He spoke from experience and he spoke Avitli nlxsolutc con- 
fidence. It was simply this. The Calcutta rniversity was 
a Government Institution. The Rai Bahadur Avould admit 
that it was a Seini-Go\’crnmcnt Iinstitution. What was the 
psychology ? There were two private bills. If it is a Government 
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lustitution, should not Govornmeht reconstruct it? Why 
should there be private hills ? The same man, the Minister 
ot Education, he would 1)e omnipotent. On one occasion 
they found him as the Hector, in another part of the bill 
they found him as the Local Government. . In another part 
he appeared as Minister of Education. .He simply appeared in 
ililfei’ent .suits of clothes. The speaker was associated with 
3tr. S. N. Mallik in connection with the National Liberal 
League. He claimed Mr. ^lallik as belonging to the same 
political party. Tlie bills which had been framed with a halo 
of democratic sanctity about them were to destroy the 
autonomy of the University. They would shut out men quali- 
fied to deal with academical matters. What had been done 
to give in the scheme proper proportion of representation ? 
Surely nothing. If proper proportion of election obtained it 
would mean in (ho Senate men who wouhl be European to a 
very large extent. He had very great respect for the views 
of European educationists. The University was no longer 
an examieing body. It was doing Post-Graduate Teaching 
work. They could have no University where a sharp distinc- 
tion was not ob.served between the V’niver.sity Court and the 
Aciulemic Council. Pinaneial control according to the bills 
would be in the hands of the Government. The Eeport of 
the Committee should be adopted, first, because it tried to 
preserve the autonomy of the University, secondly, because 
it tried to establish for the University the right to deal with 
academical matters ; thirdly, because it showed that the hills 
aimed at concentrating all power in the hands of one man, 
the Minister of EduCcition, who was to be the Rector as well 
as the Local Government. Lot them not l>e swayed by 
political considerations. The views of people like Sir 
Michael Sadler in educational matters were entitled to great 
"Aspect, and the recommendations of the Sadler Commission 
came from men of his type ought to have precedence 
29 
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over the views of people who had spent their lives as 
lawyers. 

The Hon’blo the Vice-Chancellor : — The Tlai Bahadur 
asks for leave to move the amendment tliat the last sentence 
of the Beport be deleted. 

Leave was refused. 

Dr. Bose : — May I ask for an explanation from the 
Committee as to what the meaning of “common archetype*' is. 
IVhat does it refer to ? 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor : — You are not entitled to 
ask for an explanation. During my experience of 35 years I 
have never heard of a member of the Senate putting a question 
to the Chairman of a Committee to exjilain what the report 
means. 

Principal G. C. Bose : — I Avant to elicit from the Rai 
Bahadur certain points which he has not made clear. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor : — There is no question 
of clearing anything. If the members of the Senate began to 
cross-examine each other, tliere would be no end to tho 
debate. 

Principal G. C. Bose : — ^Hembers of the Senato have 
received copies of the two private bills and “ confident i.illy ” I 
believe they have got copies of tho Government Bills also. 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor : — Nobody knows Avhat 
we haA'e got “confidentially.” 

Principal G. C. Bose : — I wish the visitors and the Press 
men were not here. 

The Registrar : — They are here. 

Principal Bose : — On one occasion they were asked by the 
Senate to clear out. 

Dr. Hiralal Haidar said that It was diflicult to discuss these 
bills seriously. Their object was not to reconstruct the Calciitta 
University, nor to increase its efficiency but to make it over bound 
hand and foot to the Government of Bengal which meant 
the Minuter of Education. A body formed on the lines o 
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the bills would be not a University but a monstrosity. There 
ought to lie no place for a degraded body like this in God’s Avorld. 
The country was entitled to know why the iccommendations 
of the Sadler Commission should be set aside. Why not 
pass a bill like this : — “Whereas it is expedient to destroy 
tlie influence of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in the University 
of Calcutta, it is hereby enacted that the said Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee shall forever be disqualified from being a Tellow of 
the Calcutta University and that in his movements in Calcutta 
he shall not be allowed to go northwards beyond Bow Bazar 
Street. ” 

Dr. llaldar observed that it would admirably serve the 
purpose of the framers of the Bills. 

The original motion was then pul to the vote and carried 
unanimously. 

The “ Ditcher ”, in the issue of the Capitol of March 1st. 
refers to the concluding passage of tlie J’eport of tho Committee 
as “ a Parthian dart as ki en as a lancet ”, and follows up the 
remark with a characteristic paragraph in these inimitable 
terms : 

“ The two i-eforiners referred to in this delightful paragraph 
are Mr. S. N. JIallik and Mr. J. X. Basu, both of whom 
would make the Minister for Education Hector of Calcutta 
University with power to control the Senate according to his 
heart’s desire, which may take the form of putting his pigmy 
knife into the calf of a giant Vice-Chancellor of transcendent 
worth. 

Constance : Thou wear a lion’s hide I doff it for shame. 

And hang a calf’s*skin on those recrcat limbs. 

Austria : O ! that a man should speak those words to me. 

Bastard: And hang a caU’s-skin on those limbs. 

Austria : Thou daresi not say so, villain for thy life. 

Bastard : And hang a calf’s-skiu on those limbs. 
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King John : We like not this : thou dost forget thyself. 

“ The liearings of this observation lays in the application 
on it.” “ Archetype ” ! O carry me home ! Surely not nn 
‘'immaterial pre-existing examplar of a natural form ” 
Surely, surely not. As the Minister of Education has stuin])(>(l 
up 2-J lakhs for Calcutta University saus conditions, liLs 
valiant paladins may just as well throw their weapons of 
offence out of the window.” 

The “ Telegraph " has a paragraph in the same vein : 

“ In our school-hoy days, when a naughty lad used an 
equivoke in onler to escape un-nnderstood while cutting a 
joke, to the query of the form-master as to what the lueaiiiiig 
of the expression was, the retort of the student was — why not 
consult the dictionary ? blatters went perilously near this 
point at the Senate mco'ting of the Calcutta University on 
Saturday last when llai Euhudur l)r. Chunilal Hose wanted tlio 
meaning of the phrase “ Common archetype” as used in Ilia 
report of the Committee formed to discuss tins Hills of Mi':?.»rs 
S. N. Mullick and ,T. N. Hose. To this, the Hon. the; Vice- 
Chancellor said, During my experience of 85 years 1 liavo 
never heard a memher of the Senate asking for cx])lii!iatioii as 
to W'hat a certain report of a Committee means.” Anutlier 
situation almost :<kin to this arose when the ItaiHaliadiir 
interpreted certain sentences in the speech of Sir Asutosli 
Chaudhuri. Sir Asutosh observed smiling. “That is exactly 
what I never said.” This literary scrimmage ushers in a novel 
feature and supplies quite a mouthful to the jounialislio 
glutton whose mouth is a-gape watering in the very anticipa- 
tion of a dainty dish. ” 

* * • * 

Tim HISTOllIC GIIAXT OK TWO AXD A HALF LAKHS 

The grant of two and a half lakhs by the Local Govera* 
ment to the University will no doubt become historic. Cur 
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i*eaders who are famliar will the earlier history of the transac- 
tion will peruse with interest the final correspondence which 
we set out below. 


D.O. No. 271 

OfKKK OJ: TIJE DiHECTOR OF PuBLlU 

Txstkultio.v, Hexgal. 

the \)ih F*:hi'mry^ 1933. 

Dear Sir Asliuto.sii, 

With referencji* to uur talk oi‘ yesterday Mr. Mitter a^ks 
me to say that it' you will aj^ree iu writiiijr to accept generally 
the recommendations put forward hy llic Accountant-General 
in connexion with the irnivcrsity accounts, he will authorise the 
immediate ]jayment to the University of the Its. 2i lakhs [>ro- 
vidod in this year’s bud'^et, 

2. Mr. Mittor thinks that the ipie.stion of conditions will 
disap|K*ar larijely wlien a general settlement has bei-rj reached 
in the matter of the recommendations of the AcCoiintaiit-CienerAl. 
Mr. Miller luis already ineliided a sum of Ks. .'i lakhs in the 
Departmental Bud*;et whieh will be presented t«> the Legisla- 
tive Council on the llUh of February next. He hopes that it 
will be |H>sMl)le for yi*u to dNcnss the ii iestion at an early date 
with the Aecounlant-Geiieral and come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to how the said reeoininendations should be carried 
into eiTect. It is important tint these C)no]iision.< should be 
settled within the next -1 we«*ks so tint when the proposed 
University »»rani of Hs. •] lakhs is debatrd in Council Mr. Mitter 
will he able to siy that the financial ijnestiun has been settled 
to the mutual salisl'action of boll, the ]>arties. 

8 . The Aceounlaut-(i Mieral is willimr to help the Univer- 
sity in the prejKiration of an Olliee ^[anu:ll atid iu other ways. 
He looks t»i ViMi to cu-t»peratc and ^fv. Mitter is ipiite sure 
that you will. 

4. The Aceouniant-Goneril is of 0 })ir.i.»n that the preparation 
of an Olliee Manual niul (he re-oroauisa(ion of the Accounts 
Department will not iiivulvc any substantial increase in exi)eii- 
diture. That, however, is a matter whieh Mr. Mittor is pre- 
pared to leave to bo settled by you and the Accountant-General. If, 
however, you and the Aeeountant-Gonoral a»*;ree that reorganisa- 
tion of the .Accounts Department or the preparation of an 
Oftice Manual will involve any additional expenditure, it must 
Ik? understood that such expenditure will have to be met from 
the grant of Rs. 8 lakhs as it is not possible under the Budget 
Buies as also because of iinaneial stringency to provide for any 
Additional sum for this purpose. 
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5. Mr. Mitter now hopes the University will write forniiillv 
at once for the })aynieut of the grant of Its. '2} lakhs. 

Yours sincerely. 

W. W, IIORXKIJ,. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Ashiiiobh Mukharji, Kt., >\r.A., 
D.L. 

Senate House, 
Calcutta. 

The 9(h Felrnurj!^ 
fi)U 

Dear Mr. Hounei.t, 

1 have plaml your 1). O. No. •27 I-, before the Sxmli. 
cate and the Syndicate have authorised me to inform yo»i limt 
they are ready to remodel tlie rniversity accounts, generally on 
(he linos suggested by the .Accountant General, in so far as 
this can be done within the funds that arc or may be at tlieir 
dis])osal. Every facility will be given to the Accountant- 
General or to the officers who nuiy i»c specially de|)uted for 
this purpose to attain this end. It may he pointed out In'wever 
that steps have already been taken to give effect to some (»f 
these recominendations as indicated in the report of the Guvcmii- 
ment Gi*aut Committco, which was forwarded to the (iuvern- 
ineut in the first week of December last. 

Tlie Syndicate cannot and do not deal with the. remarks made 
by the Acconnfaiit-Gencral in his letter to the Government 
dated the Grd Jaiiuary, 10^3, as it is now under the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

I’ours sincerely, 
ASUTOSII MOOKERJEE. 

OrricE OF THE Directiui or Pidmc 
iNSTiirctioN, Bengal. 

Calcutta, the loth Fcbniaty 19S3> 

D. O. No. 302. 

Dear Sir Asuto-sh Mookerjek, 

I have shown to Mn Mitter your D.O. letter to mo of 
the 10th instant. 

2. Mr. Mitter now lio|)e8 that, as suggested in P®*'**^™?*' 

5 of rny D.O. to you No. 274, dated the 9 th mutant, t ® 
Registrar will be instructed to write formally on behalf ot 
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University and ask that the f^rant of Bs. lakhs may be 
paid. Mr. Milter must have a formal letter from the Univer- 
sity before he can move the Finance Department to sanction 
the payment of the grant. The earlier the letter ean come 
the belter, for the financial year is drawing to its close. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

W. W. HoilNKLL. 

Tiik IIox’iiLK JmicK Sir Asltdsii Mookerjek, Kt., 

High CvuH^ Cnfm.lfa. 


Xo. Mis. 5701. 

From 

J. r. GHOSH, Esq., M.A., 

Vnircmfg of Calrnlfit^ 

To 

The SECKETAUY, 

EdVCATION DKrARTMKNT, 

(iO^'l't'uhU ,it 'V 

////» Jfjfft 1923. 

tSiR, 

am diivcte<l the Syndic-ale to address you on the 
ryiestion of financial sis>i>tan(*f by tin* (iovt*rnnient to the 
I 'nivcr.«ity, with reference the j ivvions correspondence on 
the subject and I he recent deuii-ollicial eone>pendence Ijelvveen 
the lloiiMde tlie Vie«*-('li:ir.cellor and the Director of Public 
Instruction. The substance *»!* the previous correspondence 
may be conveniently recalled liere 

On the! I th February, 1922, under the direction of the 
llon’ble the Vico-Uhancdlor and Syndicate a letter was 
addressed by me to the (luvernmcnt asking for financial 
assistance. It was then pointed out that the c.stimated total 
deficit on flic 30th June, I9.22, would amount to Us. 5,39, -ISO, 
and it was added that “ ///c Shthlijah* l,i fheac cimnintancei 
requed that u grant huit/ he niatle out of the }inh!ic rei'cnne^ h 
tnahfe them to uitct this tirfirit, ** (This letter is ]iriuted on 
page 4 of the report of the (lovernmcnf Grant Committee). 

On the strength of the alj«ive letter, the llonTde the 
Education Minister made a demand for Rs. 2,50,000 in the 
July session of the Council to enable the University to meet 
the deficit. The grant was voted by the Tjcgislative Council 
on or about the lllh July, 1022. Thereupon your letter dated 
the 23rd Augur*, 1022, was addressed to me in reply to my 
Jotter of the 14th February, 1922, This letter (printed on 
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pa,s;e 1 of tlie report of the Clovernment Grant Committco) 
intimated that a sum of Ur. 2,50, 000 had been voted h^* tin* 
C'ouncil but added that the p^rant would not be handod over 
until certain conditions were fuirdlcd. Your letter was refenvil 
to the Senate for cousider.il ion. The Senate ajipointnl a 
Committee to deal with the questions raiseil. Tlie report of tlu* 
Committee was adopted by the Senate on the 2nd DocoinlM r, 
1922. The decision of the Senate was communicated to .vou 
in my letter, daMl the 5th necembLU*, 1922 (copy annexfi]). 
A perusal of the letter will show tliat the .Senate expiossni 
their inability to comply with all the eunditions and puiiiUd 
out that action had already been taken by the Senate wliioh 
rendered the imposition of some of the conditions at any r.ite 
siipcrHuoiis. Since then there has been the deini-olTieial e()ri\s. 
pondence between the Ifon’ble the Viec-Chancellor and tlu» 
Director of Public Instnictinn, which has made the view.-! of 
the University clearer. T/m jiositiou I /ms is i/uii thr apfs/ir.iiln^ 
mmU ihe llikiremhi in tnij Idler il tlctl l/te Wth yvhnhirii^ 
1922, /hr Jiiunu'lal assisft/tife lo enaljl/* it lo uniH its dr fid I a! ill 
renmins inulisposcil nf, TIu* demi-ollicial correspundiMici* 
between tlie Ilon’bic the Viec-Chancellor and the Director of 
Public Instruction seems to .<show that the (lovermnent U in w 
prepared to make over to the University the sum of riipc.*;? 
two and a half lacs which was votnl by the Leirislative Uuiimil 
on or about the 1 Itli July, 1922, pursuant to the demand hv the 
lloiPble tiie Minister of Udticalion on the basis of the a{>|*lic^i- 
catioii of the * 'iiiversily dated the 1 Uh Pebriiary, 192:2. Jn 
these eireiiin.stiuices, the Syndicate think that there is iiotliin;' 
further for them to do, and it is now for the Governinenl to 
take the necessary steps on the bisis of the applieation of tlu' 
University dated the 1 tth February, 1922, which, as state*! 
above, his not yet been ilispo-sel of hv the (roverninent. 

I have See., 

J. C. (IIIOSII, 

Jlei/ish'.ir. 


EaeloHares 

(1) D. 0. letter from Mr. llorncll to the Iljii’bk! the \ier- 
Chancellor, dated 9th February, 192-J. 

(2) D. O, letter from the IloiPble the Viee-Chanceiler to 

Mr, llornpll, dated Febiuary, 1923. 

(3) D. O. letter from Mr. Ilornell to the lloii’blr ti-o 
Vice-Chancellor, dated iSth February, 1923. 

(4) Letter from the Registrar to the Secretary to th 
overnment of Ben'^al, dated otii December, 1922. 
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From 


To 


■ MiPC. No. 400:1. 

J. C. OHOSH, E.SQ., M.A., 

JtcfjUtnir^ Calcutta UuiverHltj^. 

Thk .secretary to thi: (iOVERNMENT ov 
BENGAL, 

Du’artmknt 01 EorcATiox. 

Senate Ilnnxc^ the iith Deremhct', 1922 , 


Sir, 

I am dirocfocl by tho Senate to refer to your letter 
No. 17(59 Edii., ilate.1 tho ^.‘5ril August, 1921, rei^arJing the 
"rant of financial as.sistanoo by tliu Government of Bengal to 
this Univer.'<it.v. The letter together with the report of the 
Accountant (Jcneral of Beii"al nieiilioned therein was plaecd 
before the Senate on the 9th September, 1912. The Senate, 
appointed a Committt>e of nine members to consider the matter, 
and this was communicatetl to you in my letter No. Miso. 2! 01, 
dated 12th Seiileinber, 1921. The Committee submitted a 
unanimous report on tin* 1 1th Nove nber, 192:2. The report 
was considered by the Senate on the 2inl lH*comber, 1922 and 
was adopted ncut cou. Two copies of the report arc forwarded 
herewith. It is not iieoessary to repeat here the conclusions and 
the reasons therefor which are fully set out in the rej)ort. The 
report points out that the acceptance of the conditions pro))osed 
in your letter is not merely undesirable but abo impracticable. 
This, however, as explained in tho rejiort, must be taken alon" 
with the fact tliat the Senate hail already, on the liith Septem* 
ber, 1922, adoj'ted rules for Budget Kstimates which were 
coinmiinieated to you in this Ollice letter No. Mise. 2470, 
dated the 21 si September, 192:2, and are reprinted in full on 
pa"e’ 72-74 of the report. Attention is also invited to the 
fact that the Budget Estimates for the ourrent session (192:2-23) 
W'cre passed by the Senate on the li-tli .September, that is, 
a month earlier* than the date (loth October) sujr^ested in your 
letter. Copies of the Budget Kstimates have already been 
forwarded to you. 


I Iiave the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. c. Ciiiosir, 

Itegifttrar, 


30 
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No: 661 Edn. 

Oovernmeat of Bengal. 

Education Department. 

Education Branch. 

From 

J. N. ROY, Esqr., O. B. E., 

Seeretarj/ to the GorernmeHl of Bengal, 

To 

The REGISTRAR, Calootta Univbrsity. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter, C. I. E., 

Minister in charge. 

Cafentto, the 24th Fehrnarg, J9S3, 

Sir, 

I am directed to refer to the correspondence resting with your K-tter 
No : Mise. 5704, dated the 16th February, 102.3, and its enclosures on tlie 
■nbjeot of financial assistance to the Calcutta University and to say that tlie 
Government of Bengal (Miiiistary of Education) sanction the ]vayiiii!iit 
to the Calcutta University of a grant of ItuiMies 2 lakhs and a half (Hi;. 
2,50,000) voted by the Council in the last July session. The Accountant 
General, Bengal, has been requested to place tlie amount at the dis|HisaI of 
the University as soon as possible. 

I have etc., 

J. N. ROY, 

Seeretarg to the Governmtut of Dengil, 

• • • • * 


SiB Bipinkbishna Bose 


Sir Bipinkrishna Bose is a distinguished graduate of this 
University ; he w>ts a notable flgure in the Imperial Legislative 
Council daring the stormy times of the University legislation 
of 1904 ; since then he has been Judicial Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. The follotving letter speaks for itself and 
shows that if he has hrains ho has a heart as well. 


From 


To 


SIR B. K. BOSE, 

Nagpck. 


Thb registrar, 

Calentta Univernty, Calcutta. 

Nagpur, the 9th December, t0i2. 
Sir, 

■With reference to the appeal for aubecriptiona to mwt the 
preaent financial situation of the University, I b^g 
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that I intend transferrin*' to the University six per cent. 
Income Tax free War Bonds of the face value of^ eight thousand 
rupees subject to the following conditions 

(1) That tiie aforesaid Bonds sIihH constitute a permanent 
Trust Fund of the University. 

(2) That the interest accruing on them on 31 st March, 1923, 
on Ist October, 1923 and 31st March, 1 924-, shall be appro- 
priated by the University to meet the present deficit in its 
Funds and 

(3) That thereafter the interest accruing on the Bonds shall 
be utilised in giving a scholarship of Rs. 40 per month or 
Rs. 480 per annum to a Post-Graduate student in Science of the 
University College of Science and tenable so long as he studies 
in that institution, subject to such conditions as the University 
may from time to time lay down. 

(4) That when the Bonds shall be paid up by Government, 
the money realised shall be invested in Government Promissory 
Notes and in no other security and the interest on them shall tie 
utilised as set forth in condition No. (3). 

I shall be obligcil if you will kindly let me know in due 
course whether the University authorities will accept the Bonds 
on the above conditions and if so in whose favour should they 
be endorsed so as to constitute them a permanent non-trans- 
ferable trust fund. 

On receipt of your reply together with a copy of the 
resolution of the Senate accepting the Bonds on the conditions 
set forth above, I sliall send them to you duly endorsed. 

Yours faithfully, 
ihviNKRisnxA Bose. 

The Senate has thankfully accepted the gift and the 
Syndicate has framed the following rules for the award of the 
scholarship founded by Sir Bipinkrishna Bose. 

1. That a scholersliip of Ks. 1-0 a month, tenable for one year, be 
established and be named Sir Bipinkrishna Bose Scholarship.” 

2. That the scholarship be annually awanled for proficiency in only 
one of the following subjects in the order stated : 

I Antliroiwlogy. 

II Experimental IVycliology. 

III Botany. 

IV Zoology. 

V Physiology. 

VI Geology. 

VII Physics. 

VIII Chemistry. 

The scholarship shall be awarded to the successful candidate who 
dislinguishes binuelf most at the B.A. and B.Sc. Honours Examination 
*“ subject for the year. 
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S. That the first award shall bo made oti the result of the oxaminasiom 
in 1024, and the subject of the scholarship forthat year will be Antliropolo;;y ; 
the subject for each succeeding year shall be taken from the above list iu 
the order. 

4. The scholar shall prosecute his studies for the M.A., or M.Sc.de»ri>e 
at the l.'iiircrsity College of Science ami the scholarshij) shall be tenable 
subject to the production of jteriodical certificates of satisfactory proi^rosy 
in study under the Professors concerned. 

As there are many scientific subjects and as it is extrenudv 
difliicult to institute a fair comparison between the merits of 
diiterent candidates who haA'e taken up different sulijects, tho 
Syndicate have wis»*ly decided to award tlie scholarship each 
year in a specified subject, the different subjects to 1)o provided 
for by rotation in successive j*oai*s. Tlio order of rotation lias 
evidently been fixed by givlnj' precedence to subjects which 
do not ordinarily attract our students. 

KttrSTODA.S l*Ab. 

Kai Bahadur Ivristodas Pal was iu his time one of the 
foremost members of tho Sonati! of this University and his 
services are still remembered after the lapse of nearly forty 
years. Ills son llai Bahadur Hadiincliaran Pal whoso 
premature death all Calcutta recently mourned had intended 
to make a gift to the University to perpiduate liis nieinory. 
This wish he did not live to carry out and his sons Mr. Copi- 
nath Pal and Mr. Sitanath Pal have olVered to the Lbiiversity 
a sum of t«;n thousand rupees. We reproduce here the letter 
addressed by them to the llon’ble the Vicc-ChanccIIor. 

lOS, Hakanosi (Jiiosii Strki:^, 
f 'at cult It, lath hi'ljtinirg, 19U!!. 

To 

Thk VICE-CHANX’KLLOU, 

Uuiveriii'fj/ of (.'alcHtht- 

Sir, 

Our revered FaMier the late Hai lladhachar.an Pal» llahj''h*'’< 
had during his life-tiino expressed a desire that we should jisy 
rts. 10,000 out of his estate to the Calcutta University to c 
invested so that out of the proceeds of such iuvestmeut a 
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medal ana a money prize might bo awarded periodically to the 
author of the best essay on ilie life, times and work of our 
grand-iather the late llai Kristo Dass Pal, Bahadur, one of the 
former Fellows of the University. If the sum is invesb.d in 6 
per cent, securities, the annual income of the Fund would l)e 
Rs. 60U a year The award might be made every alternate year 
and might consist of a gold medal worth Rs. .300 and a money 
prize of Rs. 900. The essay of the succi ssfiil candidate should 
be printed and published in such manner as the University 
might think tit. Wc hope a special die miglit be prepared for 
the medal with the face of the late Rai Kristo Dass Pal, Bahadur, 
engraved on one .side and wdth the ITniversity arms on the 
other. It would not be convenient for us lor s »rne time to come 
to make over the* said sum but we propose to jdace at the dis- 
posal of the University Rs. I,:R)0 so that stej»s may Ije taken to 
make an award. 

Yours faithfully, 

(ioiMXATJi Pai.. 

SlTAXATIl P\L. 

Mu. ClIANDKANATTl Kl NDU. 

Our readers will be delighted to read (he following letter 
from ]^[r. Chandraiiath Kuiidii who lias decided to institute 
a gold medal for the encouragonicnt of the study of Indian 

O ..-a 

"N'ernaculars. 

To 

TuE l[ON'.ltLE TUB VlCE-CjlANCElLOIl ASl) SyXDIC.VTE. 

{Thrntgh the Itegintrtfr, (.’alcHflo Z'nirersitg.) 

Sirs, 

I have the honoui* to state that 1 desire to place at *the 
disposal of the University the sum of rupees two thousand 
and shall he obliged hy your kindly accepting the amount 
on the following conditions : — 

(1) that out of the interest of the said money, which is 
to he invested in !3J p. c. interest Government papers, a gold 
wedal lie awarded annually at the Convocation to the successful 
candidate at the M.A. Examination in “ Indian Vernaculars ” 
who will secure the highest number of marks in all the 
subjects combined connected with the said examination : 
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(2) that on one side of the medal he inscribed ** Chandra. 
naih-Sreemth Koondoo medal." 

On receipt of your reply, intimating acceptance of the 
endowment, the money will forthwith he sent to you. 

5, Nandal4L Bose’s Lane, ^ I have &c., 

Bagbazar P. O., Calcutta, i Chanbuanath Koonboo 
The 2Ut February, 1933. J 

* « « « 

])r. Aswinikumar Chaubuuki. 

Dr. Aswinikumar Chaudhiiri, the worthy son of Sir Asutosli 
Chaudhuri, has placed at the disposal of the University a sum 
of Rupees Two Thousand for the institution of a scholarsliip 
in memory of his mother, the late Lady Chaudhuri. The terms 
of the endowment are as follows : 

(1) Thai the aforesaiti scholarship shall I)c called the 
“ Prativa Devi Scholarship.^’ 

( i ) That it sliall he tenable for one year by the Hindu ladv 
student who, shall stand hi^rhest in the first edass in tlie fiitiM'- 
mediate Examination in ScicMice, and join an afiiliated Mrdir^;d 
College with a view to ipialifyin^ for the degree of M.Ib of 
the University of Calcutta. 

(•3) That where the choiee lies l>ctweon students of o<|ii!d 
merit, preference will be given to one who at any time has been 
a student of the llethune College or School. 

(i) That if in any yesir no student is eligible according to the 
conditions hereinbefore mentioned, the scholarship may be 
awarded to a former scholar for the purpose of enabling her to 
continue her medicsil studies, at the .discretion of the Vice- 
Chancellor and Syndicate. If the scholarship is not so awarded 
then the interest on the aforesaid Bonds shall be accmnulatcd 
and invested in the purchase of Governmeut Securities of a 
like nature, added to the corpus of the fund, and devoted to the 
same purpose. 

(o) That when the time for redemption of the afortsaiJ 
Bonds arises, the amount of the fund shall be invested in 
Government Bonds or Promissory Notes, Municipl or I’oit 
Commissioner’s Uebeiitures, or other approved securities yield- 
iug the same or a higher rate of iutciTsb. 

(fi) That the aforesaid endowment and the names of scholais 
shall be published in the Calendar of the University. 

* * * * 

Du. Biouubhusuan Hay 

Mr. Bidhubliuehan Ray, M.Sc., University Lecturer in 
Department of Physics offered himself as a candidate for the 
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Degree of Doctor of Science and submitted the undermentioned 
theses : 

T. Main Thettia. 

** The scattering of light by liquid droplets and the theory 
of Coronas, Glories, and Iridescent Clouds.” 

II. Supplementary Theaea. 

(1) ** On the Colour and polarisation of the light scattered 
by sulphur suspension.” 

(2) ” On the transmission coloiu-s of sulphur suspension 
(jointly with Prof. C. V. Raman, D.Sc.) ” 

(3) “ The free and forced convection fi’ora heated Cylin- 
ders in air.” 

(4) “ On the optical analogue of the whispering gallery 
elTect.” 

The Board of Examiners consisted of Dr. G. C. Simpson, 
D.Sc., P.R.S., Director of ^Meteorological Office, London, 
Professor K. II. Barton, D.Sc., F.ll.S., University College, 
Nottingham and Dr. J. W. Nicholson, D.Sc., P.R.S., Fellow' of 
Balliol College, Oxford. The r(?port of the Board of Examiners 
was as follmv.s : 

We have examined the thrives ssuhmitted by ^Ir. Hidhubhiishan Rar, 
M.Se., and consider that the work described in tliese is of sufiieicnt merit to 
warrant the conferment npoit Mr. Kidbublnishan Kay uf tiie Duotorate. 
The main thesis entitled “ The soatterinfy of lisihl by liijiiid droplets and 
tlio tiu'ory of coronas, Rories and Iridescent cloud.s " deals with an interest- 
ing; branch of meteorological optics aiul the resnits obtained by Mr. Kidhu- 
Idiushan Rav are new and valuable. 

(f. C. SIMPSON. 

J. W. NICHOLSON. 

K. 11. B.tRTON. 

h/ Xorf/itier, 193S. 

There cannot lie a more conclusive testimony to the 
quality of work iiccomplished in the University College of 
Science which is au eye-sore to so many of our patrotic 
countrymen. Our warmest congratulations to Dr. Ray. 

* « « » 

Dll. Nripenurakatit Sen. 

Mr. Nripendranath Sen, M.Sc., one of the youngest 
“members of the Post-Graduate Department in Applied 
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Mathematics, olTcred himself as a candidate for the Degree of 
Doctor of Science and submitted the following theses 

(1) On the steady Motion of a viscous fluid due to tho 

rotation of two spheroids about their common axh 
of llevolution. 

(2) On the motion of two spheroids in an infinite liquid, 

(3) Higher Order Tides in Canals of Variable Section. 

(4) On some problems of Tidal Oscillations. 

(li) On Liquid ^ICotion inside certain Rotating Ciirvili- 
near Rectangles and certain Analytical TheorcMns 
connected with that problem. 

(0) On Vorte.v Rings of Finite Section. 

The Hoard of Examiners consisted of Dr. (J. T. AValker, 
C.S.I., M.A., Sc.l)., Fli.l)., F.R.S., Director-Oeneral of OW- 
vatories, Dr. C. E. Cullis,^I..V., Ph.D., D.Sc.,nardingoProf(!ssor 
of ^lathematics and Dr. D. N. Mallik, Se.D., E.R.S.E. The 
report of the Hoard of ]3.xumiiu>rs was as follows : 

“ IVe have the honour to report that we have considered 
the theses submifted for the degree of Doctor of Science by 
Mr. Nripeiidranath Son, Jf.Se., and are of opinion that he is 
fully qualified for the degjw. 

Oir.nKUT T. ■\Vai.kbi5. 

C. E. CULLIS. 

1). N. Mallik.” 

Our congratulations to Dr. Sen who, we have no doubt, 
has a brilliant future before him. 

J’jlKMCilAN I) RoYCHAXI) STUDENTS. 

It has become fashionable to decry the Premchand Roy* 
chand students of this generation. Undaunted by ridicule the 
Hoards of Examiners have elected as many as seven to Iw 
Premchand students tor the year 1922. 

TAtcrary subjects. 

Hinodbihari Datta, ^f.A. — Town Planning in Ancient 
India. 
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Nanigopal Majumdar, M.A. — ^History of Indian Alphabets. 

Jadunath Sinha, M.A. — ^Indian Psychology of Perception. 

Scientific Snbjecte. 

Dr. Brajendranath Ghakrabarti, D.Sc. — Colour of tem- 
pered steel. 

Dr. Nripendranath Sen, D.Sc.— Problems of Hydro- 
Dynamics. 

Mr. Praphullachandra Gubn, M.Sc. — Constitution of 
Dithionrazole of Martin Preund. 

Mr. Gurudas Bhar, M.Sc. — Properties of Cubics. 

We believe that some of the other candidates had sub- 
mitted quite creditable pieces of research work and are likely 
to succeed on a sub.sequent occasion. Those are signs of 

intellectual ferment which all but the blind can see. 

« « « c « 

llEOISTRATtON’ pEK. 

We placed before our readers sometime ago the report of 
the Committee of the Senate on the subject of the increase 
of the fee for registration of students. We set out below the 
reply received from the Government of Bengal : 

From the Secretory to the (iorerameiit of Bengat, Department 
of Julncation, to the Ttegmtrar, Calcutta Vnirersity, Xo. •128 
Ethi., dated the 2'Jud Fehriiary, I02i}. 

“In continuation of this Department letter No. 2316 
■Kdu., dated the '-'Ith November, 11)22, on the subject of the 
increase of *^110 fee for registration of students I am directed 
to say that in view of the impending legislation on the re- 
organization of the Calcutta I’niversity the Government of 
Bengal (Ministry of Education) consider that the time is not 
opportune for a reconsideration of their previous decision as 
communicated in this .Department letter No. 2625 £dn., dated 
the loth December, 1921.” 

One cannot but feel that the Government had missed a 
great opportunity ; it is never too late to set matters right 

to correct an error which has been committed is a sure 
sign not of weakness but of strength . 
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Dr. Nalikimoban Basu. 

Mr. Nalinimohan Basu, M.Sc., who was formerly a member 
of the Post-Graduate Department in App'ied Mathematics 
and is now a Header in tho University of Dacca, recently 
offered himself as a candidate for the Degree of Doctor of 
Science and submitted the following theses : 

1. On tho Diffraction of Light by Cylinders of Largo 
Radius. 

2. On Liquid ItEution inside Rotating Arcs of Three and 
Pour Gonfocal Parabolas. 

8. On Some Laws of Central Porce. 

til. On the determination of a Rough Surface on avIucIi 
a moving particle may describe a prescribed path. 

5. On a New Type of Rough Surface the Motion of a 
Heavy Particle on which is determinable by Quadratures. 

6. On the motion of a perfectly elastic p article inside a 
given plane area under no external forces. 

The Board of Examiner.s consisted of the Hon'ble Dr. II. 
P. Paranjpye, M.A., D.Sc. Dr. C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
Hardinge Professor of Mathematics and Dr. 1). N. Mullik, Sc. I)., 
P.R.S.E. The report of the Board of Examiners was as follows ; 

“ We beg to report that vre have examined the pai)crs 
submitted by Nalinimohan Basu, M.Sc. and are of opinion 
that he is fully qualified for tlie degree of D.Sc. 

D. N. Malj.ik'. 

C. E. Cullis. 

R. P. Paranjpyk.” 

We trust Ave shall not be misunderstood Avhen Ave remark 
that every one of the original contributions submitted for ibo 
Doctorate Avas published while Mr. Basu was still a member ol 
the staff of this unreformed University. Wo congratulate Dr* 
Basu for his noAv distinction which Avill help him to inainlaia 
the reputation of his alma tmler in a new seat of learning. 
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1. AV<?, the iii(*nil)er!s of the ('ommittee appoiutod by 

tli(? S«*iiate on the Khh February, 192.*}, to examine the 
i)rovisions of tlie two I'nivtM’sity Bills framed by IMr. Surendra 
Xiiih Mallik, M.L.C., ami .Tatindra Nath Basu, M.L.O., 
nhieli have been forwanbjd to the University by the (loverii- 
iiient of Btmgal for opinion, l)eij t«) submit our report. 


I'.VllT T 

'rm; Maijjk' Bii.i. 

2. 'I'ln’ purpose of the Bill framed by .Mr. ^fallik, as set 
forth in llu; preamble, is the doubh; one of (1) widening the 
constitution of the Univi'rsitv and (2) pro- 

liiinr.il li:,i lUfs. ... . * •“ ii ‘ • i 

vidm^ lor an improviMuent in the nnancial 
mliniiiist ration of the University. .\n examination of its 
provisions shows, however, that neither of these purposes will 
Ik* rarried out to any appreeiabh* ext<*nt ; indeed, the Bill will 
have an elTeei of a narrowing rather than of a widenin" 
cliaraeter and will result in the ccnicentration of considerable 
|)o\v(.‘r in the bands of om* person, ris., the ^[inister of 
I'.iliication, Besides, in regard to all its provisions, financial 
or otherwise, the Bill seems to us to involve a cotnplote 
di']Ku.| uv(. from the spirit and letter of the Sadler Commission 
llcport. It will be reeall«*d that the fundamental feature of 
the recommendations madi* by the Commission was that they 
"oiihl secure for the University a constitution which would 
it, a self-n^overnin;' institution in all matters tinaneial and 
««idenii(, .,,,,1 ^youid leave* the decision of aculemic (juestions 
•flainly to persons following the profession of education. 

.. ‘h (Manses 2 and .o(l) of the Bill provide for the revival of 
'f! oflie(? of Itector which is henceforth to be tilled by the 5Iinister 
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of Education in Bengal. Bengal, however, is not the only 
province which 1ms a Atinister of Educ:tlii))i 
Minister ft* iioetoi-, aiul it caiiiiot 1)0 Overlooked that no sml! 

position has boon assigned to the Educniion 
Alinister in any other province in respect of its University. TIk* 
histoi-y of the position of Hector in this University under thp 
Indian Universities Act, lOOJ-, is outlined in the i-eport of tin? 
Commission,' suid need not he repeated here. Tlx* eliicf 
rctvson was tliut as the (iovtu’iiment of India and ilm 
Chancellor had to he absent from the seat of the University 
for many months during the year, it was considered desirnhle 
to confer the status of Hector on the head of the pnjvincial 
fiovernmeiit, so that he might remain iii touch with the work 
of the University. Al’lien hy Act \'[[ of wliich CMine 

into operation on the 27th March, 1021, tlie (iovernoroE 

Bengal hecame ('hancellor in place of the (iovern()r-(!eiii-r:il. 
the provisions of the i))dian Universities A<‘t ndalimr to a 

Hector for the Calcutta University were reiuviled. We are 
not aware what has happtmed since the 27th Alareli. I'.LM. 
which necessitat<‘s the revival of the post of Ihwtor; uo 
explanation is to hi* found in the .Statement of ( )lijeel<i .-niil 

lleasons appended to the Hill. Jl ninst also he noticed that 

this University exercises jiirisdicti')n not only over Hengal Imt 
also over Assnn, and that, like Hengal, Assam has a ^linisier 
of Education who, like tin* .MinistiT of Kiliication in Hengal, 


is an px-offlein Fellow. Why the Udne.-ition ilinis!i*r id' one 
province sliould he made Heetor and not tin* » i tier, it is 
ditUcult to niidersfand. AVe further liiid that Ills Kxeelleacy 
the (jrOv«.*rnor of Assam is the .senior-most r.r-ojfkio Fellow. It 
the post of lloetor W(*r(! at all to he revived, why the claims of 
the Governor of Assam should he ignored, it is not easy to 
appreciate. In no other l.’iiiversily lias it been cniisidered 
necessary or desirable to inlerpo.si* a Alinisttu* or .Mcinla r in 
charge of Education hidween the ('hanci llor and the Nice* 


Chancellor. In this onnection, it m.ay he mentioned tl ''i 
the University of l)i*lhi, which has a iion-re.siilen( N in''* 
Chancellor, jirovision has been niado for the appointnienl 'd 
Rector uurlfr the \ iee-Chaneellor, to car)*y on liis dnli<’s am 
to serve as a pi‘o-A'i(:e-(?hanc<*llor or Principal in a 'leavlunj? 
University. It is further iioticeuhle that no attempt is am''' 
in the Bill to indicate the fuiiclion.s, powers and duties ol t 
Education AlinisH*r as Hector. 'Phese are weighty ohj' ciia"’' 
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to the proposal for revival of the Rectorship and the appointment 
of tlie Education Minister thereto. 

1. We pass on to anotlier provision of the liill which 
shows what its main conse(|uences will he. Under the 
cxistiiiQf constitution, that is, under the 
N miiiiniion of tvi- -^ct of Incorporation, 1K.")7, and the 
i„«.. i.v Local Oovoni- Indian Universities Act, liJOt, the Fellows, 

"" other than those that are eler?ted, are 

noniinated hy tlie Cliancellor of the 
t'liiversity (who is Governor of Renaial). Clause 5(2) of 
tlie Hill proposes to tak<* away this ])()\ver from the 

Chancellor and to vi'st it in the Local (Joverninent, 
which would mean, in practici*. the ^linister of Education. 
There is no parallel for this in any of the other Indian 

riiiversitics ; and no ■'round for this departure from what has 
Is'cn the establislied rule for two-thirds of a century is 
even Miii'j'ested in tho Statement of Objects and Ri-asons. 
The question was considered hy the Sadler Commission, 
and they reeominended ' that the nomination of Eellows 
should he made hy the Chancellor, while the I.oeal Govern- 
ment should nominate only a limited number of their own 
ollieers as their rejn’esenlativc*-!. Tin* Coinmissiouors riiihtly 
pointed out that “ it is the principal duty of flu* Chancellor to 
act as an ini|iartinl judirc between the various interests and 
(•"ininunitios which must he represented in the I’niversity, and 
to ensure that none of them has reasonahle u:round of complaint.” 
A\e are of opinion that there is no reason why the Chancellor 
should bn deprived of his power to nominate Fellows. On 
the other hand, we feel convinced that the new system pro- 
posed involves an obvious danger, as the ^Minister may he 
iidliienced in the tippointmenl of Fellows hy party or political 
coiisidrrations. Under the piest‘nt sysl«*ni, wlien a vacancy ou 
tl'e Senate has to he filled ttp. the duty is cast, in the first in- 
stiiiice, upon the Vice-Chancellor to advise the Chancellor, who 
thereupon makes such enquiry and cnnsullsMich pcrson.s as he 
deonis necessary before he makes the appointment. A^ e believe 
hat when education was in chars'!* of a Member of the 
Executive Council, the Member was as a rule consulted, and 
since education has bfM?n a transferred subject, the Alinister 
«as hceii simihirly consulied. The ultimate authority, in our 
opiniou, should, in the main, he vested itt the Chancellor and 
, ' should 1)0 left free to obtain such advice as he considers 
»«ccssary in each instance. 

* Beiiort, Vol. V, pji. 221.22, 22o-22l«. 
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5. "Wo shall refer hereafter to the provisions of 
the Bill which will have the effect of increasing the 
control of the Local Government <)vi;r 
Lj^ra’ove’rZon^ ^ the finances of the University, and wliH 
are, in our opinion, of a thoroni^hlv 
retrograde character. AVe shall content ourselves with nirn lV 
stating at this stage that as control hy the Local (iorcrnniiMit 
means in practice control hy the Minister, those ]>rovisioi)s 
must necessarily result in vesting tins Minister of Kducation 
with absolute authority to control the University finances. 

n. Beforo we pass on to the next point, we should to 
invite attention to Clause 0 of the Bill whieh states that ilu> 
present Ordinary I'Vllows of the rniversitv 
cxI^Xb will vacate their seats within six months df 
the commencement of the new Act and will 
cease to have any connection with tlie Cui versify. It is 
interesting to recall that when Lord Ciirzoirs Act of l!)()|. 
came into operation and the new Senate was consHtntcd, it 
was distinctly laid down that such of tin* former Fellows as 
had no seats on the new Senate would, under Section i:» 1 1.) 
of the Indian Univi'rsitics .Vet, always continiu' to reinain 
in touch with the University in the capacity of llonoiary 
Fellows. The Sadler (.'ommission also, we find, reenniincndeil. 
that all members of the Senate and all Honorary .Fellows of 
the University, at the date of the coinmencemenr of the .Vet. 
should he life memhers of the Court. The Bill, however, 
does not deem it desirable that the present meniluirs of the 
Senate should continue to have, any association with the 
reformed University, except of course such of tlicm as may 
happen to hecomo nieinhers of the new Senate. 'J’liis pne ision 
seems to cast a slur upon the present Ordinary I’ollows of the 
Univer.sifcy which they have hy no means de.served. 

7. We have already indicated that the Hill completely 
rejects the recommendations of the Sadler Coinniission as to 
the most suitable constitution for the I |d- 
_ ciiiii for ivi.-iinstiiii. vcrsitv. It is patent to us that tin' l>dl 

tion of SfMinto ..“'ll * i i. ilwi 

iiiLMituiiy ^vroIlL^ conteiiiplfitos fill onltir^enwi)t ol tiK' 

hy the introduction of what is called tlui 
democratic jirinciple, the Senate so amplified to exercise, iw 
at present, lioth academic and administrative luiud"”'^ 
Wg are of opinion that the reconstitution of tii'* 
on this l)asis will he detrinicntal to the developiueiil o 
University as an educational institution. Under ' 

of the Act of Iiioorporution, 1857, and .section 4 of the »< '* 
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Universities Act, lyOl, the Senate, as thi; Hody Corporate con- 
sisting of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the Fellows, 
Avliether ex-oHieio or ordinary ((deeted and nominated), is 
charged witli tlie entire manai^einont of and superintendence 
over the affairs, concerns and propiTty of the University. 
The preamble to the Act of Tncorporalion and section 3 of 
the Indian Universities Act, read t()»:efher, show that the 
1,'niversily is required not only to conduct examinations but 
also to inak(! provision for the instruction of students and 
to secui'c the promotion t)f study and r(;seareh. There is 
thus no escape from the position that the Senate of the 
University, under the law as it stands - and the law in this 
respect has been left untouched hy tin; Hill - must discharge 
academic functions as well as administrative duties incident 
thereto. In our opinion, if tin; duties of the Senate continue 
in future to he what they are at tin; present moment, namely, 
of a dual charaet(‘r, a d<;mocratic principle should not lie 
adopted in constituting that h )dy ; that principle. ho«(*ver. may 
well 1)0 apj)lied in tin* reconstruct ion of the Univei’sity on a 
dilTerent plan. \V<; realise fully that for the orderly and 
progressiv*' development of the University, as a powerful factor 
in the life of tin; nation, it is essential that the University 
should li(‘ brought into intimate touch with piihlie opinion 
to a nmeh larger extent than is eont<Mnplated hy or has been 
found practieahle under the existing eoiistitution, JJow 
this can he best achiev«*d is a problem of some complexity 
which was fully «>xploivd by the Sadler (.'ommissiou. We 
have not been able to discover why the recommendations of 
the Comm is.sion on this fuiidan)ental ]>oint should have been 
ignored by the frann*r of the Hill ; the Statement of Objects 
and Ileasoiis at any ra(«‘ is of no assistance here. 

8, We may usefully recall at this stag(* tliat the Com- 
niissioii r<'commended tiiat tin* University should he recons- 
tituted on the pattern of tin; modern llritish Universities and 
should possess what they termed a Court and an Academic 
Council. The fundamental distinction between the functions 
<•1 these two hodie.s is indicated in two passages of the Report 
" hich may he tpxoted lu;r<* : 

“ It is, ill our jiuli;W‘Ont, essential that the Court of the I nivyrsity 
shoiilil bo so ooiistit'ii*'e»l as to represent I'very iinjiortaiit eleiiiont in tlio 
]iuhlic opinion of ihc area specially serwilby the I iii- 
Ciiiiri. versity, and every kind of expert jndj'iiu'nt. whusi* 

uritieisiiis on the University poliey would lie ot vahu*. 
•V body desigiiod to serve such a puriiose slioukl bo constituted in a 
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(liffoi'ent Wiiy fn>in the existing Senate. It bIiouIJ, in oui* jucl^iiioii!, 
consist in |)art of ejr^ojicio members^ and in jtartj of elected members, (!.>• 
nominated element b^ein^ rediiml to subordinate proportions.^’ (liepoil 
Vol. IV, p. ;384j. 

The most important of the eban^^es which we su^t^est in the sf nu-- 
ture of the University is the creation of a supreme Aea<Iemic Hody, wlirwi> 
duty it will W to direct and review all the acadoiiiK; 
Aendomio Council. work of the University, to be responsible for tim 
standaids of attainment represented by its detrivc, 
and to initiate proposals for ncademie reforms and advances. We iiropn.-c 
to "ive to this body the name of the Academic Council, in order to iii(lie:it<> 
that it is, for many purposes, a parallel or co-ordinate body with ih.* 
Executive Council. Xo such liody has ever existed in any Indian I’liivcisii v 
of the older type. Tlie nearest approach to such a body ])rovided by tho 
recently establishe<l Academic (Councils (one in Arts and one in Science) 

for the conduct of tlic j)ost-»;raduatc work of (Silent la University 

What is needed is a single supreme and representative acaticmic hoilv 
which can deal with all the aeademie husii.ess of the University, iimli r- 
graduate and post-graduate alike. Such a body must not he too1:ir«r(. : 
otherwise it. will become unworkable and its discussions will be leiit^tiiv 

and unpracticiil On the other luiiid, the supreme acaileinie hoily 

cannot he small, because it must include reprosentativfs of all the clii»>r 
subjects of study in the University, teelmieal and prol’cssional as well 
literary and seieiiti tic ; because it must include, further, repn sentat i ves < i‘ 
the collcjjes, at any rate of those which form constituent eiements in ll\e 
Teacliini^ University of (.Calcutta : and tiiiiilly, heeanse it ought t" incluth* 
the most distinguished teachers whose services tin? Univer>iiy enjoy. 
Unless it includes all these elemeiit.<, its jiidgmciil will not (.inv ili>' 
weight which it ought to carry.” (Keport, \ ol. IV, pp. •dtlo-Jill.V > 

9. It is plain that this vital clistinction lias not at ail Ihnmi 
realised by the framer of tlie Bill. But, even apart from tins, 
it is of fundamental importance to iv.eogniz'' 
Le^iNiiitivr ami tij.jt Seiuile.as proposed to be reuonstituled, 
the^Conii. “ is a far less roprcsentative body than the Court 

as outlined by the Commissioners. This will 
become nianife.st, if a coiiiparisoii is instituted lietween tlie 
Senate as proposed to be amplified and the Court as describeil 
by the Commissioners.' What is of still graver import is 
that the framer of the Bill ha.s not realised that the function'^ 
of the Court would he those of watchfulness and criticism 


and of keeping the Lrniver.sity in touch with the movenimiH 
of public opinion on educational questions. Besides tlies<‘ 
functions, the Court would have legislative as well as liiiaucial 
powers of far-reaching importance.^ The Commissiom'i'"* 
distinguish between four different types or grades of LTniversi^.' 


‘ Heport, Vul, IV, pp. 3Hi-8U0 
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h;i?islation, namely, the Act, Statutes, Ordinances, and 
llogulations.* They carefully define the nature of each of 
tliese grades of legislation, how and under what eircumstances 
they are to he undertaken and carried out. The Commissioners 
liiitilly emphswise that their proposals are intended to remedy 
“ one of the greatest def(?cts of tlie existing system.” The 
lull not only does not seek to remedy this * defect, but 
actually contains provisions which will make the situation 
worse still. 

10. Under the Bill, all Regulations, whatever their suh- 
j(>ct matter, must come up before the Senate, as enlarged, and 

must ultimately be submitted to the Local 
\i w up}{» (’J overnment, that is, the Minister of Kduca- 
tion, for sanction. 'J'he gravity of the situation could not have 
lii-iMi realised by the framer of the Bill when he drew 
nj) clause 9, which imposes upon the new Senate— a larger 
and more div(!rsitied body than the jn-esent Senate- a duty 
to I'riime within a period of three months an entirely new 
body of Regulations for the sanction of the Local (lovernment, 
'I’ltis clause furth«?r reservt‘s power to the Local Government to 
!idd to or alter the first body of Uegulations which may be 
>iibmilted by the new Senate - this is a notieeahle departure 
from the ju’ovisicm of section io of the Indian Universities 
Act. which also, as we shall presently see. is pro]>o.sed to Ixj 
ainditied. The danse finally threatens that if the Senate is 
not aide to jnvpare tln^ iica bedy of Regulations w’ithiii the 
pri •scribed time, tin; Local Government will undertake to 
discharge this duty. It is dinicult to imagine what other 
provision could have liiam devised, if the intention of the 
I'lMiaerhad been to bring matters to a deadlock. 

1 1, Section 2." (1) of the Indiati Unitersities Act. lUOI, 
provides as follows : 

Tlie SiMiate, with the saulion of iIk* (lOwniimMiI. mav i'lom lime to 
'iiuf make rep:iilation$ eonsistent witli the Act of Ineorporation ns aineiuleil 
hy ihis Act anil with this Ai t t«» proiiJe for matters ivlatin^ to the 
I'nivursity.” 

This rept oiluces the substance of section 8 of the Act of 
Licorporation, 1857. Uonsetjiumtly, ever since the estahlish- 
nipiit of the University the position has 
iiiiorfoit'tu-.- Willi tht. Senate silone is vested with 

»>K u'ltii nnons. autliority to make regulations, subject 
b> llio .sanction of the Govern iiient. The Government can veto 


Kfjwt, Vol. IV, pp. 3Ts..'?SI. 
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a regulation submitted by the Senate, but the Clovernineul 
cannot take the initiative. 13e.si(les this, when a regulation is 
submitted by the Senate to the Government for sanction, tlm 
Government cannot modify it ; the Government either rejects 
or contirms it. Clause 8 of the Jlill proposes to confer a new 
authoritv on the Government in the following terms : 

tf 

“ The (ioveruinent may after coiisiilting the Senate modify thcexistini; 
regulations or make new regulations consislciil with the ]>rovisions of tli<> 
Act of Incor|H>ratiou as aniendeil hy the previous .Vets and with tliis .Ai-I, 
to {)rovide for all matters relatiiig to the I’niversily of Caleiitta other than 
those that are purely aeadeinie.'’ 

We have searehed in vain through the Statement of Objects 
and lleasons for a justirieation of this dangerous innovation. 

12. It is manifest that the framer of the Hill has breii 
driven to formulate most reactionary proposals for incretised 
Government control ov(‘r L'nivm’sity linance, 
inuiviisi- of liiooi- because of his failuri* to appntcitite one of the 
,„e„i. luosi nnportaiit liinchoiis ol the Court, as 

proposed by the Cominissiou. 'I’o many it 
will be a matter for astonishiiDMit that proposals of the 
character contained in claiis(>s .‘1 and I- of the Hill, nhich will 
result in increasftd Government control over the linanees of 
tlie University, should have emanated from a member of t!ie 
Legislative Council, acting under the Hefoimcd constitution 
which is claimed to be the symbol of self-government a'> a 
legacy of tlm world-struggle for fn'edom and d(*mocracy, \''e 
shall not dwell in detail on this aspect of tint matter. 

Section lo oC the Act of Incorporation, 1S57, is in the 
following terms : 

“ The .-ai"! Clianeellor. Viee-Cliaueellur, aii'i Fellows shall have power 
to charge such rcasonahli’ fees for the Its^grees to hn noiPVrred hy theui, aii'l 
upon ailiiiissioii into the said I’liiversity. and for pootiuuaiieo tliorviu. a> 
they, with the apprrjha'ioii of tlio Licil (fovi-niuumt of Mviig-d, sliiill from 
tiiii*.* to tinic m:i! lit to i!ii|i j>o. Such fw*s shall h; carrird to oiiis (•I'Ui'i'a! 
Fee Fiiixl for the paviiiont of (•spenses «if the said University, uiulei' tla* 
direction and regulations of the Lieal (Sovi-rmnent of llengal. to wlituii tin- 
accounts of income and exp'iidilii'e of the s.aid l/iii versify shall m 
every year he suhin it tod for such examination and audit as the said L''c:il 
(lOvernmcnt of llengal may dire<rt.” 

iVs was pointed out by tb«j two Committees of the Senate 
iippointi'd on the Ulth March tind 25th March, iJl22, this 
provision, which has betm in ofMwatioti since the estahlishnumt 
of the IJnivfsrsity, autltorises the Government lo 
“ directiona and regul.alions ” only in respect of the three classo'. 
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of fees mentioned. The reason for this limitation is familiar 
to all Avho are acquainted with the history of the legislation 
Arhich culminated in the Act of Incorporation. By clause 3 
of the Bill, it is proposed to extend the authority of the 
(iovernment by the substitution of ‘‘all fees paid to the 
irniversity and all income of the University subject to any 
Trust ” for the words “ such fees ” in the second sentence of 
the section. The obvious intention is to secure Government 
control not only over all kinds of fees paid to the University 
but also over the income of Trust Punds of every description, 
IVe have searched again in vain through the Statement of Ob- 
jects and Beasons for justification of a retrograde proposal of 
tills character. AVe shall leave it to others to decide whether a 
provision of this nature may be even euphemistically called a 
provision for an improvement in the linancial administration 
of the University. After this, the provision for the institution 
of a statutory Board of Accounts will not take any body by 
surprise. AVe observe that even the reconstituted and demo- 
cratised Senate is not to 1)e trusted to elect more than one- 
third of the Members of the Board, the remaining two-thirds 
to he appointed in equal halves by the Local Government and 
tlie Legislative Council. It is further noticeable that the 
Senate cannot be trusted even to nominate the Treasurer, who 
is to he appointed by the Board with the approval of the 
I/)cal Government. Again, the Senate, though the Body 
Corporate of the irniversityaiid though reformed on democra- 
tic lines, will have no hand in the preparation of the Budget, 
which is apparently left in the hands of the Board where 
the representatives of the Senate will bo in a minority. The 
siguificanco of all these provisions will become obvious when 
we remember that the Local Government means in practice 
the Afinister of Education. 

13. A striking contrast is presented when we examine 
the provisions tor financial control developed by the Sadler 
Commission in their report. They were strongly opposed to 
... financial control being vested in an iudivi- 

Courti'"'""* dual, however exalted his status, or in a 

small group of men, however respectable, 
they recommended the creation of a truly representative Uni- 
versity Court, where financial matters might be discussed and 
Jdjudicat^ upon in the full light of publicity. They urged 
he establishment of a Commiitee ef lleference (to bo care- 
t“lly chosen as a reprentative body from amongst the members 
the Court) which would act in consultation with the 
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Executive Council and would enable the Court to deal Avitli 
fiiiancial matters in the best interests of the University. 'I'h,. 
scheme was worked out in "re>it detail by the Commissioiiei-s 
in their Jleport,' and its etVcct was summarised as follows : 
“The Court would exercise a real influence- and ultimate con- 
trol over the policy of the Uiiivei'sity by tlie exercise of a real 
supervision, throu"h llie Committee of lleference, over the 
expenditure of the University. At the same time, the ves- 
ponsibility of tiie more active ^'overnin^ bodies would nol be 
undermined.’’ No one personally acquainted with the 
administration of si lyreat lJnivei*sit.v can deny that increas(>i| 
control over tinancos must ultimat<*ly mean increased control 
over academic activities, and we have little donht that the pro- 
visions for increased (jovernment control over the finances 
of the University will have this d:upv;crous elTect. 

I t. We shall not examine in furthi*!' detail the provi- 
sions of the Hill framed ostensibly with a view to obtain a 
wider constitution for the l,'uiv(!rsity, l)'*eause we areeonvinced 


that the Hill h-as been framed on entirely wroiit' lines and that 
before a suitable Hill can lie drawn up, the anijle of vision of 
those, who are anxious to reform the University, must bo 
completely chanj^ed. The object of tin* Hill, as is made ahmi- 
dantly clear by its provisions, is not educational but polifitMl; 
its ell’cct Avill he to secure the supremacy of the Miuisler of 
Education in I'tiiver.sity alV.iirs. Thi.s, w«^ allirm without le sita- 
tion, is a radically wrony: ideal. The rniversify shoub! as 
isolated as possible from the li hi of party politics. Tlio 


(iovornor may he <ixp(?cted fo he. above ])olilics, hut a Mnusicr 
is not ; and lie will, as popular I'overnment y:radually de\el()|is, 
Ixjcome more and more the moufhp’eee of one of the p.ir(i<?s in 
The State. Tlio purpose* of any luiw leirislation should, in "iir 
opinion, he, not to transfer to tiie I iocal (roV(‘niment. the autho- 
rity now A'osted in the Senate, hut to dovist* a constitution, which 
Avill hriii!' thf3 l.rniAer.sity into intimate touch with the coin- 
in unity on the one hand and the Government on tin* other, at 
the same time preserviii!', if notenlar^in^, its autonomy. I 
Ave arc convinced, should he oiir idf*al, speeully as it is nn- 
pos.sihle to predict the exact form of (lovcrnmcnt which a'iI 
be ultimabdy evolv«*d out of the present constitution, aiid 
Avould he most unfortunate from tlic point of vieA\ o 
dcvelo])munt of academic work if the Uni\'crsity should at H'* 


ll«liort Vol. IV, Pl». 
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singe 1)0 entangled in tlie meshes of a now constitution which 
,;„ver..in« "ol yet established a tradition. The 

„r ijiiivemity Iiokuih- danger, we think, can be Ixjst avoided by n 
serious endeavour to frame a constitution 
for the Univci-sity on the lines of the recommendations made by 
the Sadler Commission, lilxwnliscd wherever practicable, rather 
than narrowed down in every posible direction. IN'e Avould 
urge our legislators to take for their guidance the following 
passjvge from the ile])ort of the Commission ' : 

“ Jf ihe Unirerotfi/ of Ctthtitla is to he enabled to nnderr 
Utke all these funrlions with any yeospeef of sneeess, it must he 
etfiiipped idlh a system of yore rn meat more carefully decised 
for the purpose than- that irhich it now possesses; a system 
irhirh will combine a proper representation of pahlic opinion 
and of all the interests concerned in the healthy der.elopment 
of Ihe educational system, with the maintenance of a proper 
iteyree of influence and authority for the best a pert opinion; 
while at the same time the supercisort/ authority of CJorern men!, 
and its deep concern in the matters with which the Z'nirersity 
has to deal, mast be properly prodded for, without imposing 
upon ( iorennnent miaate and detailed resjioasibilities which its 

officers cannot be reasonably e,rja>cted to faljil liespoasi- 

hility can only be mailc real when it is associated with power ; 
and therefore the powers of the radons constituent elements in 
the system must be made real -that -s to say, the autonomy not 
merely of the Cnirersity as a whole, or of its supreme body, 
but of its distinetire fiarts, must be inrreaseit. Delegation, and 
a dear definition and demarcation tf functions, are necessary 
if ihe complex and raried work which we hare described is to 
be well done.'' 

15. llefon? we li*avtj this Hill, we feel constrained to 
draw attention to the Statement of Olrjeets and lleasons. That 
statement, as we have already pointed out, 
niLk^ciing!'"' makes no mentit)n at all of what appears 
to IIS to be some of the most object ioiiahle 
innovations embodied in the Uill. On the other hand, it makes 
lengthy extracts from a ri'port of the Accountant-deneral whieh 
was considered by the (loveriimeiit 15 rant Committee. The 
framer of the Bill had l)efore him a copy of the report of the 
Committee- and has yet deliberately ignored the facts stated 
therein. Further comment on this aspect of the matter Avoiild 
he superfluous. 


• VpI. !V. pp. 

^ See itRliMiiriit of ObjeoiH ami 
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PABT II. 
The Basu Bill. 


10. Tho purpose of the Bill framed bj Mr. Basu is to 
render the constitution of the University more popular and to 
, , introduce a large elective clement in tho 

Governing Body, with a view to give effect 
to the desire embodied in a resolution, which was moved 1)v 
him in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 4th July, 102\ 
and was adopted by the Council in a modified form. This Bill 
docs not contain any provisions directly calculated to increusi! 
the control of the Government over the finances of the Univer- 
sity. Clause 3 of tho Bill, however, contemplates the revival 
of the llectorship and the appointment of tho ^Minister of 
Education thereto. Th Bill further deprives the Chancellor 
of authority to nominate Fellows and vests the power in the 
Local Government, which means in practice the Minister of 
Education. The Bill finally provides for the abolition of all 
existing regulations on a prescribed date, as also tbe preparation 
of a new b^y of regulafions by tho new Senate and in default 
by the Government of Bengal. No reference is made to these 
features in the Statement of Objects and lleasons. It is iiuf 
easy to understand how provisions of this character can hein 
to make the constitution of the University more popular than 
at present ; the objections which may be ui^ed against thiMi 
have already been stated in Fart I of our report and nee<l not 
be reiterated. 

17. Apart from this, it is in our opinion a fatal mistake, 
to attempt to reconstitute tho University with one supremo 

Governing Body which is to .satisfy tho 

init Hiiiciitii .fill. of the democratic principle 

and is also to discharge the academic functions of a great 
teaching and examining Univensity. A comparison of the 
constitution, of the Senate with that propo.sed for Ihe 
Court and for the Academic Council by tho Sadler Conimi.s- 
sion, will convince even a superficial critic that the new 
Senate is far less representative than the Court, while it 
is far too large and miscellaneous for the efficient discharge 
of academic duties. There can lie little doubt that a suitable 
constitution for the University cannot be secured by an amend- 
ment of the Indian Univeraities Act and that what is needed 
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is an entirely new Act on the plan outlined by the Sadler 
Coromission. This has been realised by the framers of the 
new legislative measures adopted for the roconstriiction of the 
Universities of Madnvs and Allahabad, both governed, at one 
time, like Calcutta, by the Indian Universities Act; in each 
of these cases, an entirely new Act framed in accordance with 
the report of the Sadler Commission has been found necessary. 

18. We observe that in the Bill framed by Hr. liasu, 
communal representation linds a much wider recognition than 
in the Bill framed by ^Ir, Mallik. The 


Colli nuiiinl H'liro- 

viMitntioii. 


question, as is clear from an ex’amination 
of the evidenee adduced before the Sadler 


Commission, has given rise to much div<‘rsity of opinion. 
AVe arc in general agreement with the view ultimately 
adopted by the Commission, namely, that wliile communal 
i-cpresentatioii may he recognised to a limited e.vlent in the 
«!Oiistitution of administrative bodies, it has no l(?gitimate place 
in the constitution of purely academic bodii's. 

11). It is worthy of note that the question of representa- 
tion of .Assam has been ignored in both the Bills, although the 
University exercises jiirisiliction over .Assam 
ammiii issiioi.M . nongal. AA’e feel that in any 

attempt to rcoonslitute the University, the claim of Assam to 
1)0 suitably represented on the new f-l over ning Bodies will have 
to be frankly faced and gencroxisly recognised. 

20. One final observation. Tl may be regarded Jis a 
matter of satisfaction that two of the graduates of 


this University, whose activities have bean 
unciwioii, liitherto confined principally to a sphere 
other than that of educational work, should not only 
have interested ihemselves in the welfare of their Alma 


Mater, but should also have availed themselves of their 
position as Members of the I/’tgislative Council to initiate 
proposals for reform. It should not he overlooked, however, 
thiit they have uudortakon a task so beset with difllciilties as to 
liayc rendered it necessary Cor the Government of Indk to ap- 
point a Commission with a view to forinulatu a constructive 


policy. Tlie Commission held a protracted enquiry in 
Various parts of India, and on the basis of evidence, carefully 
collected, analysed and reviewed, framed a scheme, w'hich has 
been adopted for the reconstruction of other Indian Univer- 
sities. It is, we think, not unreasonable to urge that the recom- 
jnendations of the Commission should not, as regards Calcutta, 
be summarily discarded in favour of fragmentary legislation 
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Avliich is not only of very cloulitful value, but may in the end 
seriously prejiulico the civusu of uducatiuiial dovulopinent. It 
is a curious t'eature of these selieinos for the reform of flni 
University that they have found expression in the same or 
similar objeutiunable proposiils ; ue need not spetnilale as to 
whether these attempts at emendation are due to aecideiiial 
eoiiuM«lence, or are Iraeeabh' to a common archetype. 
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System of Buddhistic Thought, by Rev. 8. Yanmkami 

Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy, by 
R. M. Barua, M. A., D.Litt. 

The Original and Developed Doctrines of ludiau Buddhism, by 
Byukan Kimura 

*The History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, by B. ^L 
Barua, M.A., D.Litt. 

Prakrit Dhammapada — by B. M. Barua M.A., D.Litt., ^ ..$• ,¥■ 
Mitra, M.A. ... ... ...4;;:,.. f- 

Studies in Vedantism {Premckand Boyekaud 
Krisbnaohandta Bhattacharyya ' 

* Test Book. 
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UNiVJIRSiTT PUBLIOATIOKS 


Rf. A. 

The Study of Patanjali {Griffith Memorial Prize, 1915), by S. 

N. Daagupta, M.A., Pb.D. ... ... ... 4 8 

JlvStman in the Brahma SQtras, by Abbay Kumar Guha, 

M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... ... 8 1* 

*Early History of the Vaishnava Sect, by llemchandra Roy 

Choudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... 2 0 

A Short History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic {Griffith 
Memorial Prize, 1907), by AlaliSmnhopSdhyBya Satischandra 
Yidyabhnslian, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... ... 7 8 


8. AXriKST IXDIAX TEXTS 

*lligveda Hymns 

JIanu Smiili, lldilcd bv MahSmaliojjSdliyBya Ganganalh Jha, 
D.Litt., C.I.K., Vol, I, Part 1 

Ditto ... ,, 1, ,, 2 ... ... 

Ditto ... ,, H, ,, 1 ... 

Ditto ... „ II, „ 2 

^Inscriptions of Afioka, by Prof. I). 11. Rhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
and S. N. Majnmdar, M.A. 
nhela SndiliitS 


2 0 

6 0 
6 0 
6 0 
6 0 

3 0 
9 0 


II. IIISTOIIY 

1. IXI)t.\ (MBI>l.i:VAr, .4X1) MODEBX) 

^iSira Cliliatrapati, by Snrenuranath Sen, M.A., Pb.D. ... 8 8 

Tlistorical Rcconls of Baroda by Kai Bahadur B. A. Gnpte, F.Z.S. 4 0 

Adniiiiisfrative System of the Marathas bv Siirendranath Sen, 

M.A., Ph.D. 

* Bengal in the ICtb Tlenturj', bv J. N. Das Gupta, B.A. 

(Oxon.) ... ... ■ ... ... ... 2 0 

*lndia in the 17thCjntury, by J. N. Das Gu 2 >ta, B.A. (Oxon.) ... 2 8 

^Documents and Extracts lllnstratire of the British Period of 

Indian History ... ... ••• ••• ^ ® 

^'England’s "Work in India ... ... ••• ••• ^ ® 

Chorale Ingraj (Beng. Edn.) ... ... ••• ® 

Do. (Debnagri Edn.) ... ... ••• I ® 

2. TSLAH 

*A History of Islamic People, by S. Khnda Bukhsli, M.A., Bar-at-Law 4 0 
*The Orient under the Caliphs, by S. Khuda Bnkhsh, M. A., Bar-at-Lanr 6 0 

. TIT. LAW 

^gal Aspects ofi^trikes {OaaHthnanih Deb Prize, 1919), by Probodh. 
Chandra Qhoelii, M.A., B.L. ... ... ••• * * 
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Effect of War on Contracts {Onanihnauih Deh Prize^ 1917), by 

Frafiillachandra Ghosh, M.A,, B.L. ... ... ... 4 g 

Trading with the Enemy {puanthnavik Deb Prize, 1918), by A. (\ 


Gupta, M.A., B.L. 

••• ... 
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s 

Position of 

Woman 

in Hindu I^aw, by Hwarkauath Mitra, 



13.Ij. 

... ... ... ,,, 

12 

0 

Tlie Theory 

of Adoption {Joffemlrackantlra Gho^e Prize, 1909), ly 



Pandit Diirvasiila Srirain Sastri ... ... . ... 
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Ocenpancy Rigiit, by Radharaman Mookerjee, M.A., B.L. 
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(1 

Supplemeiilarv Cases on Hindu Law, Pari 1 
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II 

II 
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s- 

II 

II 
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* 

II 

II 

Tjand Tenures and Prescription 

1 

0 

* 

II 

II 
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t) 

s 

* 

II 

II 

Beal Pi'oiicrty ... 

t) 
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* 

II 

II 

Evidence and Civil Proccilure 

1 

0 

* 

II 

If 

Law of Crimes ... ... ••• 

1 

1) 

* 

II 

1* 

Liniit.atioii 

0 

8 

* 

II 

II 

Law of Contracts and Torts ... 
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IV. ECONOMICS, ETC. 



Factory Legislation in 

India, by J, C. Kydd, M.A. 

4 

8 

Regpilatione of Jail Labour, etc. ... ... 

0 
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0 
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History of Police Organization in India 
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^Keonomic Causea of Famioes in India {BeeresKar Miiter Medal, 
1905)i by Satiachandra Bay, M.A. ... 

Freifont Day Bankin*' in India by B. Rainchandra Itau, M.A. 

Self'GoTernment and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. Pelavel, 
R.E. (Retd.) ... ... ... Board ... 

Do. do. ... ... ... C/loth ... 

\oii-Co-operation and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. \V. Petavel, 
R.E. (Retd.) 

Man and Alachine Power in War and Reconstruction, by Capt. J. 
W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) 

*.\^ricultural Indebtcdueas in India and its Remedies, by Satis- 
chandra Ray, M.A. 

*Land Revenue Administration in India, by .Safiscliandia Ray, 
^f.A. ... ... ... ... ... 

V. PniLOSOPlIY 

l'i)ilosoj>liic.a1 Currents of Piescnt Day, by Stein (translated 
by Sisirknmar Maitra, M.A., Pb.D.) Vol. I 

Ditto ... II 

Hegelianism and Unman Personality, by lliralal Haidar, M.A., 
Ph.D. 


VI. LANGUAdJvS AND LITEEATURBS 

1 . r.BAMH.\ns, KTC. 

^Hloraentary Sanskrit Crammar with Dbatukosha 

Do. do. (Bengali cd.) ... 

^BaliivatBro, or an Elementary Pali Grammar 
*A Grammar of tl i Tibetan Language, by H. Bruce Hannah, 
Bar-at-Tjaw 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Iiama Dousamdu]> Kazi 
^Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., Ph.D., 
^ b.A.S.B. ... ... ... ... ... 

*Sabda-tebti-prakUik3 by Pandit Jagadife TarkitlaAkfaa, Phrt I ... 
^History of Bengali Language, by Bijoychandra Majiimdar, B.A., 
D.L ... ... ... ... ... 

8. BEKOALI 

*Hi8tory of the Bengali liangnage and Literature, by Bai Bahadur 
Dineeehandia Sen, B.A., D.Litt. ... ... 

Do. do. (for affiliated Institutions) 
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tjNiVKRSITT PUBLiCATINS 


B.S. A. 

Bengali Ramayana.^, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., 

D.Litt. ... ... ... ... ... 7 8 

^The Yaislinava Literature of Mediasval Bengal^ by Kai Bahadur 

Dineschandra Sen, B.A.^ D.Litt. ... ... ... l q 

‘^Chaitanya and His Companions, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 

Sen, B. A., D.Litt. ... ... ... ... \ ^ 

'’^Bengali Prase Style, by Rai Bahadur Diiicshchandi-a Sen, 

B. A., D.Litt. ... ... ... ... 3 0 

^Typical Selections from Old Bengali Tjanguago, Parts I & II, edi- 
ted by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Lilt. Two Parts ];! 0 
Do. do. (for afliliated Institutions) ... SO 

^Folk Literature of Bengal, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 

B.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... 3 0 

*Bengali Litcrafnro in the lOtli ('eiitury {P/rwr/zatitl Uotinhnnd 

HivilenUhip^ 15117), by S. K. Do, M.A., D.Litt. ... ... 0 

*The Origin of Bengali Serijd. {JuhUet^ Pri:f, IDlo), 

by Rakhaldas Banerjoe, M.A. ... ... ... ^ S 

Socrates (^’ol. I), 'Pho ( I rook Baeo an«l (iicek Civilisation, by 

Rajanikanta (luha, M.A. ... ... ... o 0 

o. OTITFU ixnr.w vEux.\i;rLAits 

*I.A. Persian Course ... ... ... ... 0 

*Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Hijoychandra 

Majnmdar, B.A., B.L., Vol. 1 ... ... ... 0 

*Selection.s from Hindi liitoratn re, edited by Lala Sitarain, B.A., 

Aol. I ... ... ... ‘J 

Ditto Yol. II 


1. tL.\S.SI(;.^T. TFATS 

^Matriculation San.'^krit Selections, I (Pro.se) 

* i> » >. II (I’oelry) 

^l.A. Sanskrit Selections ... 

^ „ Persian Course 
^B.A. Honour Persian Course 
^ Pass 

,1 xasB „ ,, 

fM.A. Persian Course 
*MatricuIation Arabic Course 
*1. A. Arabic Course 
*B.A. Honour Arabic Course 
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ixn, Mm 

*Matricu]atiun Course in Classical Tibetan ... ... £ o 

«Slie-Rab-Dong-Bn, by Major \V. L. Campbell, C.l.K. ... 6 14 

5. GNULISll TEXTS, ETC. 

♦Selections from the Bible, Part I ... ... ... 2 S 

♦Ditto „ 11 ... ... ... 1 0 

♦Ditto „ III ... ... ... 2 S 

♦Ditto „ IV ... ... ... 2 8 

*Sliakospeare’s Comeily of Errors, cditi-d by Kev. J. C. Scriingeour, 

M.A. ... ... ... ... ... I 4 

*lkrn Jonsoii’s Volpoiie or the Fox ... ... ... 10 

rniversity Exten-sion Lcetm-fs (1915-16) (First Scries) ... 0 14 

[ t.'oii/tnuiuff ihn J'uUuiring lectitrex hy rafiout xcholarn : 


1. J*iirsuit of CiitMuisLi-v ill Bt'iij'jil - fciil* I*. C. Huy 

1*. An Ki^'litftMilh (\Miiury i;L*ii;'.ili Maiiii:ici ipi - J. X. Dub (lupra, B.A. (Uxoii.) 
:S. ChiHBiciil and Koiunnlic in Knulitth Vootry of the Ibtli Centniy — H. K. Jamos 
■\. Art Spirit in lwoat>'ii l*octry -I'lof. R. S. Kno.\ 

■I. Carl,, lo - J. 1C. Ilaiicrjoa, M.A., B.I.. 

li, CoiistriK'Livo Itlrulh ill Kdtii'utii/n • D. 1.'. Jlit^B 

7. Xiitiuiialily (l -ll) IC. N. lliIi;]iriHt, M.A. 

S. Asti'oiiuiiiy, Aiii'ioiit auil Muilorii D..N. Mullik, H.A., i^c.D. ... 


On tlio Poetr\ of AriioUl, Uobert 

Habiiidranath Taj^ore, bv A, (A Aikat^ M..\. 
■H)thello till* Aloor of Vonieo 
*-Mu<loni Thoii'rlits 
*L:iliiii’s Select Pooin^ 
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*SrKvt Ueail^n^^« froiii Kir^lish lli>torv 1 
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0 9 
0 10 


^•Si^lt'Ct Reading!* from Proif ... ... ... IS 

■^Selections from AV. Irving ... ... ... 11:2 

""•Intermediate Prose Selections ... ... ... .3 0 

^Intermediate Poetical Selections ... ... ... 3 8 


VII. MATIIEJIATICS 

Matrices and Detenuinoids, I, by Prof. C. K. Cullis, M.A., 

Pb.D, ... ... ... ... 31#. 0^/. nett 

Matrices and Determinoids, 11, by Prof. V, E. Cullis, M.A., 

l^h.D. ... ... ... ... ...03#. nett 

*Chai)ter8 on Algebra (being the lirst Three Chapters of Matrices 
and Determinoids, Vol. Ill) by Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A^, Ph.D. 

• Xext Book. 
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UNIYEUSITT PUBLICATIOKS 


Funotions of Two Variables by A. It. Forsyth, P.K.S. ... 15#. nett. 

A. 

Molecular Diffractiou of Light by Prof, C. V. llamau, M.A., U.Sc. 5 o 
Aualytical Geonietiy of Hy|>er Sjiaces, I {Premchaml Rojfehavd 
SludttnUhipf 1914), by Siireudramoban Gangogadhyay, M.A. 1 
Do. do. do. II ... ... 3 ].» 

^Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Part I, by Surendramohan 

Gangopadhyay, M.A. ... .. ... ... 2 0 

♦Theory of Higher Plane Curves, Part II, by Surendramohan 

6angoj)adbyay, M.A. ... ... ... ... 3 ^ 

Paramatric Co-efficient {(irifftfh Memorial Prize^ 1910), by 

Syainadas Mukhupadhyay, M.A., PIi.l). ... ... 3 0 

Vector Calculus {(inJfH/i Memorial Prize, 1917), by Diirgaprasaniia 

Bbattacharyya, M.A. ... ... ... ... 3 0 

Solutions of Differential Kijiiations {Premchaml Uo^ehand Student^ 

zhip^ 1S90), by Jnansaran Chakraharti, M.A. ... ... 3 1:* 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections [Pnmrfnntd Ho^ehand Stadeat^ 

zhip^ 1900), by Krisknaprasad De, M.A. ... ... 3 0 

A'lII. SCIENCE 


1. PHYSICS AXD CIIEMlsTUY 

Progress of Physics, by A. SchQster, I). Sc. ... ... 3 15 

Do. do. (for Itegifetercd Graduates) ... ... :! I 

Theo:y of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., D.Sc., 


P.lt.S. 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates) -e,. 

Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, Sc.D. 

The Principle of Relativity, by Prof. M. N. Saba, D.Sc., and S. N. 
Bose, M.Sc. (with an lli.storical Introduction by P. C. 
Malialanobis) 

Organic Theo-eomi)aund.s, by Sir P. C. Ray, K.t., C.I.E., D.Sc., Pb.D. 
3. MKmClNK .^ND SrRGKllY 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium OJioxwm {Cods Memorial 
Prize, 1901), by Rai Chunilal Basu Bahwlur, M.B., F.C.S. ... 
Tcrminalia Arjuna (Cvah Slemorial Prize, 1908), by Lnlmohaii 
Ghosal, L.M.S. 

Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. 

Studies on Hiemolysis (Let Ed.), by U. N. Brahmachari, M.A., 


M.D., Pb.D. 
Ditto _ 


(3nd Ed.) 


* Text Oook. 
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mnysBsirr pvblxcatioks 


Snrgioal Instrjiments of the Hindus, Fhrts I end IT, Bs. a. 
Oirindruath Mukhopadhyay, M.A., M.D. (Griffith Memorial 
prise, 1909) ... ... ... ... ... 9 0 

For Memben of the Senate and Syndicate ... ... 6 0 

3. AMTHKOFOLOGY 

First Outlines of a Systematio Anthropology of Asia, by V. 
Giuffrida Buggeri (translated from Italian by Haranchandia 
Chakladar, M.A.) ... ... ... ... 1 0 


91 

91 


JJ *» 

Convocation Addresses, Part 


19 

99 

19 

I, 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS 

Journal of the Department of Letters. 

Nine Volumes published, each Vol. 

Journal of the Department of Science, 1919, Vol. I 

Vol. II 
Vol. Ill 
Vol. IV 
1 858-1 879'1 

„ „ Part II, 1880-1898 

„ „ Part III, 1899-1906 

„ „ Part IV, 1907-1914^ 

Univcreity Calendar, for the years 1920 and 1921 
„ „ Part il, Vol. I, 1918-19 

n n u 11 1918-19 ... 

„ • „ Part III, 1918 — Questions ... 

„ „ Partin, 1919 — Questions ... 

University R^ulatione 

Sir Asntosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
essays contributed by his admirers and friends)— 

“ Vol. I, Arts and Letters 

Vol. II, Science 
Vol. Ill, Parti 




Orientalia 


9 

9 

9 

9 
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4 
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8 
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8 
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4 
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Calcutta Review, New Series, Established 1844 ; Third series, 1921 Annual 
Subscription for 1921-1922 ... ... ... 7 0 

Annual Subscription ... ... ... ... 12 0 

For Schools, Colleges and Jond/i/e students ... ... 8 8 

1 1 ^be Kew SeriM began in Oct. 1021, Vol. 11 in Jan., volume III in April and 

oiuniv IV in July, 1988. It is intended that each volume ahnuid conaiat of three numbers 
"'J. rear begins from October; half-yearly term from April.] 


Agents— 

MESSRS. R. CAMBRAY is CO., 

Aeah Hastingi Street, Cskatta. 

^ranef^^ffice— 9, RMnsnsth Mi^amdwr Street, Calentts. 

2o 



and j^ra^rane^ 
ean eygn, ehsirm a 

Tbis truth can be easily verified* In your own home 



If the sweet inmates are accustomed in using 

’**“ H1M7IN1 ““ 

Ideal Indian Toilet Snoi^! 

The only dressinjr that can save your skin and cuni|)lcxion from 
bites of the dreary winter. That is made to keep it white, clean, cool 
and comfortable, that is destined to be yoiir tlaily Toilet companion. 

Me Adeata- 

Sharma, Bancrji & Co., 

“®®' 45 , Strand Mood, Calcutta, 
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HIMALAYAN REMEDIES 


For ■ome OlMitiaata and “ Zaonrable " DiMaaea. 

( Wonderful Discovery In the Medical World 1 1 ) 


(RtmtWM.) 


Seenrod from the hidden storea of Great Lamaa and Yof^ia of Tibet, hj Xr. P. C. 
XnlBildMt B.O.S • X.Za.C.B., Vidyabbuaan : (Late Rcaident . Engineer, Calcntta 
Corporation), formerly Peraonal Aaaiatant to the Chief Engineer of Kaabmir State. 

The fruita of many years' hard rcaearchos in the llimalayaa and 25 yean* ancceaafnl 
experiments are placed before the public for the relief of the anffering humanity in general. 

As a Bpseulist in XAprosy and Lancodaniia the founder has cared a good 
many aerioiis oaaea and other liopeleaa akin deaaes. 

The Himalayan Remedies Gnarantee Cure of 

(1) Diabetes of all stages, (2) Extreme Djspepsia including torpidity of the 
liver or gastric complaiiita with ulceration in the intestines. (3) Hopeless Hes¥0tt8 
Debility also l^ss of Power— Ouro is effected by regular treatment with our unique 
iiiedicinos under the founder assisted by an able Medical Board. Particulars on application. 

Xedioinee free from say ladiirioaB sabstsaee- 

All confidential letten to he addressed to Mr. P. C. Ray, M.A , Secretary to the 
Medical Boanl. 

MEMORY-BOON 

A woaderfbl recipe of the Himalayas— containing herbs and valuable- minerals,— 
extremely powerful brain tonic, — works like electric energy, iacresses momozy quieUy 
(reconstructive and alterative) — making students or any brsin-workers jolly and lively to 
study and work bard without fatigue or despair. Price one phial Rs. 2*2 ; V.P. etc. As. 6. 


J. MnkerJI, Mnnager, 

Himalciyan Chemical Works* 

106f Blism Bsiar Street* (T) Caleiitts. 


Don't Neglect Music 

in the education of a child 



Price from Rn. 125 


Begin his mnsic lessons early and 
do not let him start with a screechy- 
tone harmonium that will spoil his 
taste and bis ears for life. Give him 
a Dwarkin’s Organ — with its refined 
and pure tone. 

Full specification and prices are 
given in our J. B. list. Write for one 
to day. 


Dwarkin & Son, Calcutta. 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

AI*I11L-MAY, 192:5 


ISLAMIC CULTURE' 

Mr. Hottoinluy and (iriitUnnrn : 

It has ^ivcMi niu pluaMiru to pri‘>ido at In-day's 

fiiiictioii. It. i> a riiiu'tioii in whirli ihu ini'inliurs of iny com- 
imuiily ill Calcutta aiv ^-rcath iiitorc.^liMl and tln^y attacli lo it 
>piM‘iaI sii'iiiticancc. 1 am siiri* y«»n would all like \m llr^t of 
all lo cxp^•^s our cordial ajiprccialioii of tlic spi ndid jiroyrammo 
of recitations ami acliim- wliicdi has liccn well carried out. 
r am m*ilhcr a p« ct nor a critic 1»ut I l ave no hesitation in 
sayiic^ that somi? of the vcrse>: to w hich w e have* lisl(*m*d shew* 
lhal tlie ^ladrasa dot»s nut lack lim^ poetic talent and i ti*iider 
our cordial thanks to the authors a^ well as the students of both 
tile Arabic and the An:i:lo- Persian Departments who have 
iiiveu us such a di*liL'lit fill treat this afternoon. It is my 
peasant duty to olVer hearty couLcralulalions t(j those who 
have won distinct it ns ami prizes to-day, for these an* proofs 
not only of liard and conscientious work on thei” part and on 
'he part of tlie leachi*rs l»ut of the general elliciency of this 
historic institution. 

i ani glad to lind lhal the report of the year just ended is 
‘*^0 satisfactory from every point of view, the number of the 
stU(h*jils, th(*ir health and behaviour, and the results of the 

■Vlilinss ilrlivc'ivil liy Sir AImIiit lUiliiui :•! llu* C il\.ult:i Miii.ir.issjli uti lln' IJUi cf 

Ala nil. 
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examinations. I coidially congratulate the Principal, the 
llead Maulvi and the Head Master and all the other professors 
and teachers of this institution on the year’s good work. I joii] 
with you Mr. Boitomley in expres^ng our deep sense of tlie 
loss which the community sustained by the passing, away from 
our midst of two of its most respected leaders, Nawab Sir Syed 
Shamsul lluda and Xawab Sirajul Islam, Khan Bahadur, both 
of whom, as you say, always evinced great interest in the 
Madrasa. I was fortunate in enjoying their friendship and I 
know they were men of gi*eat worth. The community is 
distinctly the poorer by their deaths. 

At one time the non-co-optsration movement threatened 
even this Itladrasa but that storm I am glad to note passed 
away without leaving behind any elTeets on the*- institution. 
I feel sure that the ^ladrasa-i-Alia wbieh is so well enthroned 
in the esteem and anVetioiis of the !Musalmans of Bengal will 
also survive attacks delivered from other »iuarl<!rs. You havo 
referred to the recommendations of the Betrenehmont Com- 
mittee regarding the Calcutta and the other Madra.sas and 
Muhammadan education geiu.>rallv and which, as vou sav, have 
not found favour with the community. I am not, as you can 
well understand, in a position to express on this occasion my 
opinion on these recommendations. Thi*y are a thorny subject. 

But Ave all know that the communitv would nut onlv not like 

» • 

the Government to divest itself of th(; re.<ponsihility for these 
institutions but that it is their earnest de.sir(i that the (loviTii- 
ment should do all that it can to widen the scope of their work 
by adding to their equipment and resources. 

I am specially pleased to note that much attention is 
devoted to Krdu in the Angh)-]’er.sian department. I can 
conceive of no worse calamity befalling the cause of Islamic 
culture in Bengal than the disappearance of Urdu from our 
schools. For, Unlu is the language of Islam in India. Without 
it the lllusalman.s of Bengal Avill havo little ch.ance of knowing 
much if anything about their religion, their history and then 
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traditions. Moreover they would he isolated from the rest of 
their coreligionists and from the movement of Islamic thought 
in India. I do not say that Bengali is to be altogether displaced 
in the curriculum of education for ^Moslem students but Urdu 
must at least be treated as a necessary second language. This 
may be an additional burden to the students but I do not think 
the burden will be found to be too onerous for there are very 
few Moslem students who have not some acquaintance with the 
spoken and w'ritten Urdu. And if you have as teachers of 
Urdu able masters of the languago like Maulvi Syed 
Mhammad Yunus Saheb, the students of the Calcutta 
Madrasa will not in respect of proliciency in Urdu lag far 
behind their coreligionists of other parts of India. 

The Calcutta Moilrasa's Anylo^l'ei'stmi branch is one of 
the few schools in Bengal where the young ^Moslem students 
have the advantage of breathing in any measure an atmosphere 
of their own culture and of profiting by the influence 
and guidance of teachers who are in s.vnn)athy with, and under- 
stand Islamic ideals. If the education of our bovs is not to 
mean for ever, a mechanical passing of certain examinations 
and if any attempt is to be made to develop their character 
and widen their outlook, then it is of paramount importance 
that this duiKirtmcnl of the ^ladrasa should he strengthened 
and expanded. Imleul, w’e cannot stop there. The com- 
munity long ago perceived the need for a College where the 
modern side of higher cultural education should iii the case of 
Muhammadan youths be supplemented by an adequate course 
of Islamic studies. The Dacca University, it is hoped, will soon 
supply this want in Eastern Bengal hut it can be provided in 
Calcutta only by an Arts College especially equipped for this 
distinctive purpose. And that is what the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission recommended in their memorable report. 
The site that has been acquired by the Government for a 
Muhammadan College is, however, still lying vacant, a sadly 
eloquent testimony to the condition of things Muhammadan in 
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^Bengal. I wonder when we shall see that College. Even 
Madras with its 6 p.c. of Muhammadan population has forged 
ahead of us in this respect for it is now more than three yenrs 
since the Madras Government started a Muhammadan College. 

As for the Arabic side it is, perhaps, difficult for outsiders 
to realise the great part which this and the other Madrasas in 
Bengal maintained by the Government play in the life of the 
community. Nor do they fully appreciate their political value 
in bringing the Government into touch with those sentiments 
and ideas which move the general body of the people. In 
fact, Warren Hastings whether he himself understood the 
intrinsic worth of Arabic and Sanskrit learning or not, un- 
doubtedly acted ns a far-sighted statesman in founding the 
Madrasa-i-Alia and the San.skrit College. The people of the 
country barring a few theoretical politicians of the day 
appreciate few acts of the Government belter than mainte- 
nance by it of institutions which foster their own literature, 
arts and sciences hallowed as they arc by their history, tradi- 
tions and religious sentiments. 

An institution like this is never very prominent in the 
eye of the general public, its graduates arc not called B.A’s 
and M.A.’s and are seldom to be met with, if at all, in the 
public services of the country or in the professions. Neverthe- 
less the graduates who go forth from the Madrasas every year 
to various towns and villages are every day iulluencing the 
lives of the people though silently and unobtrusively. That 
influence on the whole is beneficent but our Maulvis with a 
somewhat clearer definition of their duties could undoubtedly he 
employed still more olfectively in maintaining among the people 
a high level of moral and social discipline, in cementing the 
bonds of society, in inspiring invincible courage and indomitable 
perseverance in fighting the luittlc of life andjio bringing comfort 
and consolation to the poor the distressed and the afflicted. 

The Musalmans now-a-days have no established church 
in Bengal or anywhere else in India and have no state-paid 
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service of clergymen or priests. In the days when they ruled in 
Bengal almost each town had its state-maintained seminaries of 
learning and almost every well-to-do Muhammadan Mansabdar 
Aimmadar, Jaigirdar, Zemindar and olHcial maintained a 
Madrasa or a Maktab in M'hich instruction in Islamic Divinity, 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Arabic and Persian literatures. 
Medicine, Mathematics, History and Philosophy was imparted. 
Those institutions gradually declined as the government of 
the country passed from their hands and the last traces of 
them were swept away when Persian was abolished from the 
courts and the Government oflices. And with Persian, as is 
well know'n, the Muhammadan judicial, executive, revenue, and 
ministerial otTiccrs, the men and the children of men with 
whose help the East India Company had been able to organise 
the civil administration of the country, disappreared from the 
public services. In most towns and villages all the memory 
that is left of those days is to be found in so many heaps of 
ruins of old Madrasas and ^lansions and the descendants of 
the once rulers and administrators of Bengal are reduced to 
helpless, hopeless, pov«'rty without the means to give their 
sons a decent education without outside help. 

To come back to my point, 1 am afraid that though the 
sentiments of all of us are fervently enlisted in the cause of 
Islamic education, few of us fully realise the great scope which 
the Madrasas can be made to all'ord in this connection. If you 
will see that they are better equipped with the great resources of 
Arabic and Persian learning, arts and sciences with a well filled 
library and witli professors of eminent distinction in each branch 
of Islamic knowledge, Tafsir, lladith, Tsui. Piijb, History, 
literature and philosophy, no matter where they come from, men 
like the late Sham.sul Ulama Maulvi Wilayat Husain, Maulvi 
Tafiullah and Maulvi Abdul Majid if you attract earnest and 
capable students and see that they all imbibe the true inspira- 
tion of Islam and that e.ieh of them masters at least one 
tranoh of Islamic learning, you will then find that the 
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graduates of the Madrasa 'will in a few years infuse a new life 
and an irresistible energy into the community. It is also 
necessary that our Madrasa graduates should have a fair 
working knowledge of the English language in order to enable 
them to have an insight into the thought and movements of 
those nations who are the exponents of modern civilisation and 
to communicate to them their own ideas — for w'ho will dtmy 
that the English and the other European nations have much 
to teach us ? 

On the other hand, Islam, I fully believe, has 
still a valuable mission for the world. But your graduates 
can never successfully fulfil that mission without a sutlicionc 
command of some European language, specially English. I 
believe the Madrasa Committee in their report have recognised 
this need. This will undoubtedly mean an addition to the 
task of our students on the .Arabic side but surely if they have 
any real love for Islam and a zeal for tlie advancement of 
Islamic thought, they will rise equal to this further demand on 
their energy. Such additional equipment will indeed eiiahle 
them to reap a rich harvest of rewards quite beyond their 
reach in the present cireumstanccs. The lives of the 
innumerable Imams, l'a<iih.s, Ulama and Jlukuma of I.slani 
who scattered all over the world to learn and to teach sin mid 
surely supply sufUcient inspiration and strength to tlie Moslem 
students in llengal. It was no poetic exaggeration of Carlyle 
when he said of Islani : 

“ Is it not as it a spark had fallen, one spark, on a 
world of what seemed black unnotieeahle sand ; hut lo, the 
sand proves explosive powder, blazes heaven-high from Delld 
to Grenada ! " 

That divine spark, helievo me, is not yot extinct, it exists 
in the very l)eing of Islam. Nor is the virtue of Tslam 
ol)solete and out of date in the twentieth century. On the 
other hand Lslam is not yet fully realised. The simple Iriith 
of Islam lias not to be sought in abstruse speculations of 
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inystio philosophy nor is it ^Trapped up in the language of 
skilled rhetoric of diplomacy nor does it stand in need of 
vague and elusive poetic imageries with the magic play of 
light and shade calculated to conceal emptiness. It is writ 
large on its cardinal doctrines, its principal institutions and 
the entire history of its peoples. Anyone can read it who is 
ctapahle of the least reflection and has a mind reasonably free 
from prejudice. Once you grasp it, there would he no further 
need for that fashionable search after the synthesis of the East 
and the West of which one hears so much now-a-days. 

The cardinal teaching of Islam is ‘ fawhid ’ which means 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of one all-powerful benefi- 
cent Creator and Ruler of the riiiverse and of all life. Islam 
does not claim this doctrine as a discovery of its own or as 
something original : indeed the ^kloslem theologian- jurists base 
it on the universal pi*omptings of human conscience. This is 
the pillar of our Iman or Taith. Islam, however, emphasises 
this doctrine as perhaps no other religion does, and tries to make 
of it a living force and an everyday spiritual mentor, by means 
of a few simple injunctions. Its principal injuction is Namaz, 
or the daily prayers which require us to present ourselves in 
all humility before our Creator, the stern judge of right and 
wrong, five times every day even though for a few moments 
and to pray for strength from him for the discharge of the 
manifold duties of our daily social life. 

This is the jssonee of tin? whole teaching of the Koran 
and hence the important charaeteristie of Islam is its univer- 
sality. It is the religion of l)awat and 'labligh. It invites 
every human being to its ample fold, he he white, black or 
brown in colour, of Semitic, Aryan, Turanian or Negroid stock 
thus recognising the capability of all to live a spiritual, strong 
and well-ordered life. I need hardly point out at the present 
day that it is a wholly false notion that the religion and laws 
of Islam enjoin couversirn by force, Eorce is permitted only 
against i^gressors while the Islamic law permits the 
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non-Moslems living in a Moslem state (zimmis) to participate in 
all the rights of citizenship, nay, to live in accordance with their 
own customs and usages and the ideals of their different reli- 
gion and civilisations. In fact, it is a cardinal doctrine of 
Islam that mankind — and bo it noted not merely Moslems or 
men of any particular creed, race and colour — are the highest of 
God’s creation and that all are equally entitled to make the best 
use possible of the universe and whatever it contains by the 
exercise of those faculties, w’hich God has given them. There 
are no high or low castes and no untouchables in Islam. 

Islam not merely by the spirit of its teachings but by its 
laws and injunctions aims at human brotherhood and true 
democracy by according as far as possible, to each individual 
and people equal opportunities in life and equal rights of 
citizenship and not by taking away from the talented and the 
industrious to give to the stupid and the idle. Islam’s first 
legal maxim is that every one is entitled to what he earns for 
‘ himself and must suil'er for his ow*d shortcomings. There is 
no Bolshevism in Islam. Private; right and private property 
are not only fully recognised but arc absolutely inviolable. 
Islam encourages as no other system does the growth 
and development of all peoples and classes of peoples 
to their fullc.st stature. Xo conflict is possible in Islam 
between capital and labour ; both are equally free, without 
any discrimination on ground of colour, race or creed. 
This is the corner stone of Islam’s economic laws and the facts 
of history amply testify to the .soundness of their policy. But 
while recognising the essential freedom of all peoples and 
classes, of lalrour and capital, Islam is unbendingly stern in the 
repression of social injustice and disorders. Here again no 
distinction is made between the colours, castes or creeds of 
the citizens. 

These features of the Islamic system permeate the whole 
history of Moslem peoples and it was these that made them 
for centuries the upholders of civilisation and the w'orldwido 
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exponents of those liberal arts and sciences which since their 
decline have ceaselessly continued their wonderful development 
though no longer under Moslem guidance. Till almost the 
beginning of the 1 9th century they were tlie most powerful of 
all the peoples and the extensive pages of Islamic history are 
so crowdetl with men of great character, remarkable genius 
and noble achievements that highly instructive and inspiring 
volumes could be wrilteji on the heroes of Islam, In the 
vast field of Arabic sciences I can (ilaiin some acquaintance 
with one subject, eiz., J urisprudence which is an important 
subject of study at this 3[adrasa. I venture to assert that 
the work accomplished hy the Moslem jurists in this respect 
is most admirr.ble, judging both by its volume and its 
excellence. The historical works of the Arabs for accuracy 
of detail, liveliness of narrative and candour of criticism 
have few, if any rivals. Their dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
biographies and grammars can well be described as perfect 
from the point of view of scientific arrangement, accuracy and 
compreln'iisiveness. They vastly advanced the sciences of 
chemistry, mathematics and astronomy. The contributions 
of the Arabs and the Persians and other Islamic peoples to 
poetry and other iin.aginative lit«n’atiires are no less notable 
and conspicuous. 

Their love of I arning and of the arts of civilisation 
partook of the catholicity and an earnestness of the spirit of their 
religion. The Islamic ruh*rs ransacked every corner of the 
globe in search of hooks .and writings and of men who hjid 
anything to t(;ach, for philosopliers, scientists, artists and 
craftsmen and showered on them wealth and honours. It was 
thus that they spread ami dovidoped the products of human 
genius, talent and laI)our in all tlieir manifold forms of 
expression. During the centuries when Islamic civilisation 
was in the ascendant, the numerous Universities, Colleges, 
Schools and wonderful liibrarics that were dispersed through- 
cut the Islamic countric’* and thronged with students eager to 
2 
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learo at the feet of professors and teachers distinguished for 
their oontributions to human knowledge stimulated and spread 
an intellectual activity over vast portions of Asia, Europe and 
Africa which would stand comparison with that of the present- 
day Europe. The intellectual output of the Moslems was so 
great that in each of the larger libraries the catalogues alone 
comprised several volumes. The Muhammadan Law recognised 
no copyright, no patents and no trade marks. There never 
was any ban on religious and literary discussions so long as 
they did not give rise to turbulence : Islam’s fold was found 
wide enough to embrace even numerous religious sects and no 
less than 72 of them are recorded in history. Their achieve- 
ments in those forms of art to which they devoted their talents 
have not yet been excelled and their sense of beauty and 
harmony has left behind its imperishable expression in 
architecture. Nor can 1 omit especial mention of the work 
of Moslem oaligraphists : its exquisite beauty is an unending 
source of delight to all lovers of art. Another lesson to be 
borne in mind is that the Muslims always freely acknowledged 
their indebtedness to those who taught them anything : 
they learnt Mathematics from the Hindus and named the 
science Hindisa, they have enshrined the names of the groat 
philosophers, scientists and artists of ancient Greece in 
the hearts of millions of Moslems throughout the world. 
Even the Mahomedan street boy.s of Bengal knoiv the names of 
Plato and Aristotle. For this noble trait in their national 
character, Moslems are indeed charged with want of originality. 

There is a great truth in the saying that there is nothing 
new under the sun. The evolution of human capability has 
proceeded from step to step. The Saracens, the Persians and 
the Moghuls revived and greatly developed almost all the 
sciences of their days, opened up new vistas of thought and 
inaugurated fresh methods of enquiry and expression. Then 
they impressed all the fields of intelleotoal activity with the 
stamp of their own distinctive genius. It is a melancholy 
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reflection that the services which the Moslems thus rendered 
to the cause of humanity and civilisation are so scantily 
acknowledged. But for them it is indeed doubtful whether 
Christian Europe would have ever had its renaissance. 
This is what Lecky says : “ Not till the education of Europe 

passed from the monasteries to the Universities, not till Muham- 
madan science and classical forethought and industrial inde- 
pendence broke the sceptre of the church did the intellectual 
re''ival of Europe begin.” That Muhammadan science, be it 
noted, was fostered under the sway of Islamic church. 

India, indeed, is deeply indebted to her quondam Moslem 
rulers not only for the most beautiful creation of human 
genius, the Taj and the other architectural wonders that are to 
be found almost all over the country, but also for her numerous 
useful and artistic products which now adorn many cultured 
homes of Europe and America : the carpets, the brocades, the 
shawls, muslins, embroidery and lace work and the goldand silver 
yrork, carved wood and ivory work, to mention only a few. Not 
the least valuable gift of Moghul genius to India, is the Urdu 
language which, if a certain class of politicians did not stand 
in the way, would have every chance of being the lingua franca 
of India. Is not a common language the first need of a people 
aspiring to nationhood ? The exquisite and invaluable products 
of Moslem genius are by no means confined to India but are 
scattered all over the three continents of Asia, Europe and Africa. 
But beware ! ali sorts of men, even some belonging to litcle peoples 
unknown to history or fame, are busily engaged in robbing you 
of your ancestor's noble achievements. It is your most sacred 
duty to safeguard their great names for they are inseparably 
associated with the good name of Islam itself. There is no 
attack more dangerops thaw that of a false propaganda and no 
thief more wily and insidious than he who steals people’s 
reputation. 

One observation irresistibly occurs to me in this connection 
that the new cult of the * Churka’ and the ' Khaddar,’ the symbol 
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of the non-co'operation moyement implying as it does, aloofness 
from the world andau abandonment of |ill earnest effort to utilise 
the resources of nature for the ever-lowing needs of an 
expanding humanity is r«.^pugnant to the entire spirit of Islam 
and the history of Islamic civilisation. In fact, I refuse to 
believe that any Moslem however fervently and even sincerely 
he may in the blinding heat of political strife and passion 
advocate such a formula, can ever regard it as consistent with 
the ideals of Islamic civilisation. It can never kindle genuine 
enthusiasm in Moslem breasts. What distinguishes Islam above 
all, is its unparallelled power of absorption and assimilation and 
to this characteristic of the Islamic system the doctrine of 
isolation from the main currents of world’s activity is wholly 
antagonistic. There is no rahlmnint or Sanyasism in Islam. 
Students of the Mad rasa, I must beseech you with all the 
earnestness I command, not to let yourselves bo carried away by 
the political shibboleths of the day ; no people have become great 
by means of mere political theories and wrangles. You will 
best help the general and political welfai'c of tlie country as 
well as of your community, if you will only earnestly strive to 
revive the highest traditions of Islam in Bengal^ Hold fast to the 
high purpose of Islam, to Islamic faith and outlook on life, to 
the memory of our holy Prophet Mohammad (God’s poaefs will 
be onhim) and of Islam’s great men and their noble achieve- 
ments ; foster w'ithin your breasts Islamic courage and 
determination, Islamic zeal for learning and progress, and 
spread far and wide the Islamic spirit of brotherhood : you 
will then be able to say with the poet : 

j jIju U lOjll 

t— j 

7 

' Annuii llAHiM 
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THE NEED OF A POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

IN INDIA 

Chapter I. — ^Thb Need op Technical Instiiutions 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malariya, Avhilst dealing with the 
various recommendations of the Commissioners, in his dissent* 
ing note suffixed to the Industrial Commission Report says — 

“ Hut after all that may bu done in this direction, the. large needs of 
the education of the youth of a country which is equal to the whole of 
Europe minus Russia, cannot be met in this manner. Those needs, and 
the vast possibilities of development which lie before ns, demand that at least 
one first class Imperial technological or Polytechnic Institute should be 
psfiiblished in India without any further delay.” 

Fandit Madan ^lohan ^lalavlya differs from the other 
mcinhers only in the matter of time. The majority recommend, 
hcside.s provincial industrial and teehni(?al institutionsj^ the 
establishment of two imperial colleges of the very highest 
■ grade. They do not unfortunately specify any time limit. 
They simply observe ‘‘...hut, wo think it will he necessary 
ultimately, if not in the immediate future, to provide India 
with educational institutions of a more advanced character, 
which no single province could support or fill with students, 
yet each .province will need to a greater or less extent.” Four 
years havettljrcady elapse'd since the publication of this report! 

♦ 

I 

Comparative Importance of Technical Ixsittutions 
OVER Sbkvicks 

Indeed among the 4ist of the Questionnaire of the Indus- 
ii'ial Commission there are several that relate to the 
formation, establishment or development of technical and 
scientific institutions and one wonders why the Commissioners 
not, oommensur^to 'with the matter contained in the 
8 
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live bulky volumes of evidence, fully discuss the question of 
Industrial and Technical education. The Commissioners laid 
a special stress on the formation of Industrial services and 
thought these should provide the nucleus for Industrial advance- 
ment and that it should he left to the services to determine 
the future action to be token regarding the various steps for 
bringing about the industrial amelioration of India. It is true, 
the formation of services may be a necessary preliminary in 
act as a bureau of information yet their existence without 
technical research and laboratories is like the presence of a 
scientist without a laboratory, a mechanic without a workshop 
or the attempt of an individual to read at night without a lamp. 
People are still in doubt as to whether the money that is 
being spent by (iovernment cannot bo more profitably 
employed in the establishment of technical institutions as 
compared to the formation of industrial services, whether 
imperial or local. Only the other day in Jiis prefatory note, 
on the development of indigenous cutlery industry, placed 
before the second Conference of Directors of Industries, Hr. 
P. R. R. Rudman observed that C188,882 worth of cutlery 
was imported into India in spite of the fact that steel could bo 
obtained from the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and tho bone, 
ivory, etc., required for the handles were also locally obtainable. 
Mr. Rudman further remarked, “ The local knives, however, 
lack finish and, though serviceable in themselves, it is not 
unlikely that they will bo ousted by the more attractive im- 
ported knives, unless something is done to assist the industry. 
The note was discussed by tho Directors of Industries and 
several suggestions were made. One suggestion was to get a 
European firm settled in India, the other was for obtaining 
information regarding the cost of an up-to-date plant and 
the third related to the importation of a Master Cutler. In the 
end however it was resolved that, “if any Director of Indust^®* 
or a member of his staff went to England on leave in the nex 
hot weather, ^le might investigate tho conditions obtaining 
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England and make recommendations regarding the best course 
to adopt.” 

It is not known whether any such person, as mentioned 
above, ever went to England or enquired into the possibilities 
of the cutlery industry, but this illustration would suffice 
to show how helpless the Directors are in such affairs. 
On the other hand if there were a sufficiently advanced Poly- 
technic Institute it will not be difficult for it to suggest some 
means of giving a high finish to the present cutlery and thereby 
help the Indian manufacturei's in competing with the foreign 
cutlery firms. 

When one looks at the five bulky volumes of the evidence 
pi-odueed hoforo the Industrial Commission one cannot help 
noticing the vast amount of information that is contained 
therein. Numerous fields of development or research have 
been pointed out by the witnesses most of whom happen to be 
experts in their own line. All that inTormation in the evidence 
seems to have been I'cgarde.l as waste-stufi* or as being out of 
date. Presh surveyors have bi;eu aiipointed and they are 
busy ascertaining the possibilities of the development of in- 
dustries. What will be the next step is still n problem. In 
the United Provinces, for instance, Mr. A. C. Chatterji, in 
his interestinsr and well-informed Notes on the Industries of 
the United Provinces ” prepared under the direction of the 
Local Government in 1908 has olTered several suggestions for 
developing the d ying industries of the J’rovince as also for 
initiating the manufacture of other imported articles which 
could be prepurod from the raw products available in the 
Province itself. The voluminous evidence of the U. P. men 
before the Industrial Commission of 1910-17 contains a huge 
amount of information from those people who are specialists 
in their own line. Now the U. P. Government instead of 
utilising the already existing material and initiating rcsearcli 
and demonstrating to the inhabitants the possibilities of run- 
ning any particular and innate industry on business lines has 
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again appointed surveyors to ascertain the conditions of 
industries in the Province. One may as well enquire, did not 
Mr. Chatterji’s notes contain sufficient information and have 
not the witnesses before the Industrial Commission supplied 
material enough to keep at least two or three I’csearch institu- 
tions busy for several years to come ? Was then there a 
necessity to appoint another half a score of surveyors much 
less qualified than either Mr. Chatterji or the witnesses 
appearing before the Industrial Commission ? It is a question 
of opinion, but I feel that even if tlicse surveyors succeed in 
collecting more useful information than Mr. Chatterji it will 
all remain on paper unless means are devised for givini; 
practical shape to the various suggestions made by tliem uml 
this is not possible unless there nre institutes captihlc of carry- 
ing on research and demonstrating tlio manufacture of articles 
on business lines. To take a eojicrete case, this province imports 
a very large amount of strawboard. So far as I know' the 
waste tanning stuif which is found in ahundance at Cawnporc 
and to a certain extent at .Agra can he utilised in the manufac- 
ture of strawboard. The Director of Industries too, in his last 
annual report, has referred to the pn.ssibiliti<'s of the <lcv(‘lop- 
ment of strawbotird industry in this province. I do not kaow 
the name of the material from which, according t<> ihe 
Director of Tiulu.strie.s, the pulp lias to ])c prepared, but any way 
the raw material for (he manufacture of strawboard is I'oimd 
in the province and all that is needed is a certain amount of 
investigation followed by a demonstration of its manufacture 
on an economic basis. This is only one instance and that in 
which a high finish is not needed. There are hundreds of 
other things which are imported from foreign countries and 
which can be prepared in this Province. Only they an! 
waiting exploration and research and for this we require 
scientists and technical institutions and not simply surveyors. 

So far as the development of commerce is concerned the 
surveyors may collect up-to-date data for trade with the 
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other Provinces or with foreign countries, but tnide is not the 
same thing as industry. Indm does not need the import of 
foreign articles or the export of raw products. All that is 
wanted is that the raw products instead of being sent abroad 
and brought back in an altered form may be utilised here. Let, 
therefore, there be any number of institutions carrying on 
research and exhibiting the possibilities of India’s expectations 
being fulfilled. The need of such institutions may be admitted 
but the want of money is supposed to be the chief obstacle in 
tiie way of their establishment. It is but true and T, along with 
others, have every syinpatby for the bard lot of the persons in 
charge of industry yet I cannot help remarking that the way 
ill which, in some cases, they spend their money hardly 
deserves approval. I shall refrain from e.'cpressing my own 
opinion but I should like to bring to tlie notice of the readers 
the note that appeared in the “ Capital ” dated the 1st June, 
1!)22 

“ Proriiifft - 

Iiiduslrii'sare a (ransfciTod sitibji i't .'iiul llie few who aiv fortunate ouough 
to elaim friends in the (^uluciI or the Ministry will not fail to take advan- 
laj'e of this outstanding fnet. fJifts ainl favour.-! are inevitable in any 
system of Government, but wlieii they transgrers the bmiiuls of piopriety 
tlii-y call for some euniineut. Here is a ease in point. A certain Lala 
Sahib found that he had friends in the pic^ent Government who would not 
mind doing him a good turn in the name of iiidiistries. lie knew, as a 
llania knows how, the possibilities of this idea. lie uont ahead cleverly, 
floated a new CumiKiiir which aimed at eoinbiiiing the manufaclure of sugar 
and the milling of flour under the same muf, ni the favoured town of Luck- 
now. In spile of a good deal of booming the response from the public st-ems 
to have been feeble and we found cur good friend asking Government for a 
loan of 10 lakhs. The matter came np before the Hoard of Industries 
^'vliich found itself unable to support the loan. The industries concerned 
were neither pioneer nor desserving of .special treatment at the hands of 
(government. The President of the Board did his best for the Lala. He 
Waxed eloquent on the $;^reat inportanco of Hour milling to the economic 
^^Yolopmont of the province and is rcix>rtcd to have been greatly distressed 
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ever since he found flour milled in Amballa selling in Benares. The Board 
of Industries, however, did not budge from its decisions and so as the 
common fellow not conversant with the inner working of things understood 
it, the matter was finished. Our enterprising friend the Lala knew better 
and was not going to be brow-beaten by the decision of such ornamental 
bodies ns the Board of Industries. If rumour is to be credited this 
temporary set-back Hung him to the mercy of Banks and others and Im 
found himself in a rather tight corner. At this stage the miracle was 
worked. Wc live in the age of miracles, and so nothing much need he 
said as to the amazing part of it. 

On the last day of the session of the Legislative Council a motion 
strongly supported by Government came up, and the loan was put through 
in the twinkling of an eye as it were — it did not take three weeks for the 
money to be placed the disposal of the Lala. One could only wish that 
the Government were equally quick about other matters. Dame ninioiir 
has further has it that the money did not fill tiie Lahi’s pockets, it wont 
straight to his creditors who were giving him sleepless nights, and so it 
served as a very good palliative for insomnia. It is not known wliat 
security the Lala has offered to (lovcrnment ami whether the loan has heon 
sufficient to wipe off all his former liabilities ami thus give (jovernineni 
the first lien on his property. Also what rate of interest has been chargeil? 
The Government has not a penny to spare for much needed expenditure 
and yet we find such lavish generosity shown. The whole affair sinaeks 
badly of indiscreet favouritism ami the Government owe it to thiMiiM'lves 
to offer an explanation to the public. 

In the great scheme of wonderful things done by.tlie reformed (Juveni- 
ment the tax-payers have ceased to count except as the sleepers on tlio main 
line count to the Fun jab Mail.” 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the • facts mentioned 
therein and all I can say is that if tlic loan of 10 lakhs Nvas 
given in the way narrated it would be better that the powers 
of the Industrial Board or Ministry should be iiiaterially aller- 
ed so that such available money may bo utilized in a nioro 
useful way or at any rate there should be no such waste of 
public funds. 

I do not, by all that I have written, mean to convey that 
the recommendations of the Industrial Commission should not 
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be carried out or that all Industrial Services ought to be abo- 
lished. My idea is that if there are any industrial services 
whether in a province or for the whole of India they must be 
in a position to render adequate services proportionate to the 
money spent thereupon and in consonance with the demands 
of the public and the needs of India. Sir Thomas Holland as 
President of the Third Conference of Directors of Industries, 
whilst emphasising the need of Scientists, remarked — 

“ There was never to be any industrial development in India 
without Scientitio dcvtdopmciit. They were plsyin^ with assistant 
Directors and Circle ofRders when the real work of industrial development 
consisted in laying a Scientifn: and Technical foundation. Scientists would 
study the mw materials and out of the raw materials their industries 
would grow.” 

It will probably bti urged that under the Reforms the 
function of technical education devolves upon Provincial 
Governments and that the various local Governments are try- 
ing to establish technical institutions in their respective 
spheres. Some of the I’rovincial Governments no doubt 
deserve to be congratulated on the success they have by now 
achieved in tins direction, hut this does not displace the need 
for the establishment of Central institutes of a higher order. 
For some provinces it is a physical impossibility to start any 
technical institution north the name. Mr. Barua, the 
Director of Industries in Assam, on the occasion of the second 
Oonfcrence of Directors said — 

‘'...that in view of tlic si/caud resources of his province it was not 
possible for them to start many twhnieal industrial schools, but they 
weie following the jwlicy of sending promising yontlis to schools in other 
provinces. There w.as however diiiiculty in seenriug admission of such 
youths in the schools in other provinces. Local (iovernments naturally 
desired to give preference to hoys from their own province, and as a rule 
accommodation in industrial and technical schools was limited.” 

The revenues of the larger provinces too are but limited and 
they cannot be expected to do what India as a whole may 
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not be able to accomplish immediately or even for sometime 
to come. It iras urged by the Conference of Directors of 
Industries held iu November, 1020 at Civwnpore that the 
Government of India should consider the employment of ex- 
perts and the starting of demonstration and pioneer f ictories 
for industries which may be of interest to certain of thu 
local Governments, but of no interest to all institutions of 
the sort that only the Government of Indu cthd some of the 
provinces could unite in supporting. Iu this connection it inav 
be pointed out that the Government of India have under 
consideration the constitution of an All-India Industrial Service, 
but its formation without technical institutions causes the 
apprehension lest its functions may not be simply those of a 
Commercial Intelligence Department, simply supplying trade 
information or at the most suggesting lines of development 
without actually demonstrating their practical utility. In the 
words of Si? Thomas Holland “ India like all tropical comitries, 
naturally produces an excess of raw materials, and so long as 
her activities are gurernod only by a purely cmnmercial stat us, 
there will he a natural tendency to perpetuate in her external 
trade the simple exchange of raw materials for manufactured 
articles.” It is absdiutcly necessary in the light of the hIikvc 
statement that if an All-India Service is to he constituted 
its members should bo scientists capable of carrying on rtiscarch 
and converting the raw products into the manufactured 
articles which arc at present imported from foreign eountriirs. 

'Again mere appointments of scientists will not do unless 
they are provided with research laboratories. Only the otlier 
day when the United Provinces Government was trying to 
obtain an expert for the glass industry Mr. Swiuohatt observed 
that the mere employment of an expert would not be of full 
avail unless he was provided avith a demonstration-factory 
fitted with up-to-date plant and appliances. To me it sceius 
that the same applies to an expert mechanic, visitor, designer, 
chemist, electrical adviser or other person. Unless such persons 
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are provided with laboratory, factoiy and workshop rquipments 
■it is not likely that they shall ever lie able to give India the full 
advantage of their attainments. 

What is wanted therefore is that there should be central 
institutes and demonstrations and pioiujer factories, maintained 
on a high scale by the Government of India, the provinces, the 
native states and the public all combined. 3lany of the pro- 
vinces already possess boot or leather e.vperts, weaving institutes, 
etc., but anything by way of .specialization or re.search is not 
possible with the limited resources of the provinces. Sir Thomas 
Holland at one time stat('d that in the matter of advice on 
.<tcieiitillc subjects it was necessary to centralize as much as 
possible, in order to get the benefit of specialists who could only 
be maintained in a central service. 

Technical Instiiutioxs / «. I’oim-.ion Sciiolaksiiips. 

To bring about India’s Industrial rt'generation the award 
of foreign scholarships for Industrial and Scientitic training 
has been suggested as an alteriiativi* to the e.stablishmout of 
Central Institutes. Sevi'ral such scholarships already exist and 
on the 23rd of February 11)22 >Ir. Samarth moved a resolution in 
llio begislative Assembly to the (dVect that the Government of 
India sohuld set aside sum of not less tlian si.v lakhs of rupees 
every year to jirovide for the cjlucation and traiiiiiiir abroad of 
Indian and Angio-Indian youths in som<* of the technical 
subjects named therein. After an interesting and aniinafcd 
discussion the resolution was carried buka perusal of the 
proceedings convinces me at least of the faet that in spite of 
the resolution having been carried there was greater force 
hi the arguments of those who preferred the establish- 
ment of technical institutions to the provision tor foreign 
scholarships. Air. limes rightly observed “ If there is 
going to be lls. (5 lakhs a year available in the Central 
Government for technical education, I am perfectly sure that 
d. 
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we could do far better by devoting these Rs. 6 lakhs a year not 
for providing scholarships to Indians to be sent abroad but Ijy 
providing means of technical education in this country itselr. 
Instead of spending our money on training individual tnun 
and leaving it at that, our policy should bo to put our money 
into an institution which creates in the country itself the 
machinery for turning out a succession of these technicallv 
trained men. I am perfectly convinced that this is the right 
policy.” 

Mr. A. C. Chatterji stated — “ The sending of our youth 
to foreign countries for training can, at th(> best, l)e only 
a makeshift. No established industry in any country can pros- 
per, if it has to depend either for its supervisory or higher 
labour, or for the masses of the artisans which it employs, 
on men imported fiom abroad or on men trained abroad.’’ 

Even the arguments (»f the mover, of the resolution men- 
tioned, support the establishment of institutions lirst and the 
institution of seolarships al'terwanls. Mr. Samarth «[noted the 
following from a hook called ‘ The educational system of 
Japan ’ whioli was a njport made by the late ^[r. Sharp, wlio 
was Director of Piil)Ii(? Instnudion in Ib)ml)ay and who wa.s 
deputed by OoveriimiMit to Japan in order to study tlie 
tional system of that country : — 


“ When a iifw solioul of iniporlanfM? is to he esfcahlisluhl, the 
with tlieir usual forethought si*h?ct their staff in ailv-iiice :iim1 semi soim* 
them abroad for a linal training while the scliool is beiuj' built anl orj'si- 
iiised. Then as the classes Is-coinc available the men an- ij^radiiilly hroni,dil 

back; for it is an essential part of the system tliat the men should tocli 

on their return and that for twice the period of their studentship; in tin?* 
way it is made necessary fur them to attend to their work durinj' lln'ii 
absence, the country makes sure of some rotnrii for the e.xpelulilnn^ 

and the men themselves are secure of a livinjif immediately on their ivtnin 
and for a period during which they can look about for a permanent huitli, 
if they so please. iJurinjir their absence they arc under the orders 
nearest Japanese legation.” 
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It clearly indicates that in Japan they decide to establish 
n school first and it is then tliat tliey send their students 
abroad. In the present case= a provision in India for 
foreign scholarships, it is not clcivr as to what the students will 
do when they come back from England or other foreign 
countries. Mr. Saniarth had included in the list of subjects 
for which seholar8hi|)s ought to be awarded ‘ Cottage Indus* 
tries ’ and in connection therewith observed — “ As a matter of 
fact, the economic aspect of the problem is this, that the 
agricultural population for a certain number of months is 
idle. Inis nothing to do after the crops have been gathered ; 
much of their time is spent without any useful work. J>ow 
cotkige industries is a subject which has to be carefully 
studied and introduc(?d into this country.” The idea is of 
course grand and if the cottage industries problem could lie 
suiricicntly tackled the economic position of India would 
greatly improve; hut, as Mr. Chatterji pointed out our cottage 
industries are dilTercnl from the cottage industries of the other 
countries. Tlie cuuditions in India arc not the .same as in 
other countries. A student may acquire knowiedge iu the 
cottage industries of other countries hut unless on his return 
to India lie has got a plaei; where ho can carry on expesiments 
and apply his knowledge to ascertaining the development of 
indigenous industries and demonstrating them to the agricul- 
turists his education may he of no avail to India. 

With regard to other industries it may be said that the 
climatic conditions of India and England diiler and an 
England-trained man may not in some cases, without carrying 
on further investigation, he able to maiuifaeture an article 
which ho has seen easily prepared in England. According to 
the last report of the Director of Industries for U. P., glue is 
made by a simple process in the throe months of the cold 
Weather in the Harness and Saddlery Factory in Cawnpore 
Wt that for the 9 months owing to a high temperature glue 
cannot be prepared. Here some sort of refrigeratihg 
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process is necessary. As further stated in the report, the 
Industrial Chemist in the U. P. has taken up the work and I 
believe his experiments will very likely solve the problem of 
securing a low temperature. My only object in referring to 
the above illustration is to show how necessary it is that 
experiments and research, in order to he elTective, and to 
suit the weather and climate of India, should he carried on in 
this country. 

My discussion should not necessarily lead to the conclu- 
sion that foreign scholai’ships should he done away with. I 
have simply been d(?aling with the cmnparative importance of 
technical institutes over foreign scholarships. Indeed a very 
large number of foreign schol.*irshi[)s shall have to he attached 
to the Central Tecdinical Institutes if ever they are established, 
but here thev shall he utilised as occasion arises. Hv studv- 
ing in a Central Institute the students can ho subjected to a 
preliminary test and training and only the b(*st need be stmt 
abroad for a still higher or special study or to lt;ani what can 
be profitably studied only in fortngn countries. I'urthor, on 
their return they can liiid a plaet? when? by the aid of know- 
ledge acquirt.'d in other couulries thi*y can discover ineaits t)f 
converting the Indian raw prodiicls under Indian coiidiliuns 
into manufactured articles. On tin? other hand, in ! lie ab- 
sence of technical institutes, the aimh'ss award of foreign 
scholarships may help a few Indians to obtain emplt)yincnt 
either under Government or with private linns hut it is not 
likely to bring about an iidvantago or benefit proportionate to 
the amount of money spent thereupon. On the occivsion of 
the third Conference of Directors of Industries it was 
observed : — 

“ TIu! Indian tcslininal si<iliidar.<, on tlioir return from foreign slinb, 

as a ru’e have no fnrtlior connnctinii with (ioveniment since there are verj 
few technical schools and colleges in which they can find empIoyniP'*!’- 
the first 3.> suholar.-?, for c.vaiiiph?, only 8 obtained employment iimloi tl'® 
British Guvcrnnient, mo.st of the remainder finding work ?vitli iiii'i*^® 
firms on salaries varying from Its. liiO to 300 iH?r mensem.” 
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Even if Japan’s policy is pursued it is our duty to estab- 
lish institutions and pioneer factories and then think of send- 
ing students abroad. That policy was referred to by Mr. 
Cliatterji in the deliafe on Air. Samarth’s resolution and was 
also contained in a Note placed by Mr. J. A. Eichey, Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of India, before the 
third Industrial Conference ; and is as follows : — 

“The (Joveruiiient of Japan startet] hy setliii!' up nioilcl factories and 
technical collc.u'cs anti schools in wliich a considerable number of foreign 
manners and teachers were ciii]iIoyc<l. After these institutions were in 
working order, Japanese students were sent abroad, very largely in order 
that they might replace on their re* urn the foreign instructors and supply 
teachers for new l<j<5hnic.al scdiools. In one year l!)t)S-(l!t, for example, wo 
find that out of students who were sent abrotid to study technical 
subjects nearly all took u)) work in technical schools on their return. 
Indeed, the Japanesi; technical scholars have to sign an agreement that 
they will serve tiovernmeiit on their return fur twice the length of time 
for which they hare reniainol abroad.” 

(jfb ho eoilfiilHt’i/) 


IllTKAKl SiNGH SeTH 
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ISLAMIC CULTURE AND ISLAMIC HOPES 

Sir Abdur llabim’s speech at the Calcutta Miulrassali is 
a piece of serious thinking. The entire Muslim situation is 
surveyed with characteristic breadth of vision and depth of 
sympathy. Sir Abdur Rahim is a true lover of his religion 
and culture, and an ardent supporter of the Islamic cause. 
"Wide, as is the range of his Islamic studies ; in juristic litera- 
ture in particular he has achieved notable results. 

As liefitted the occasion, Sir .\bdnr Rahim dwelt upon the 
importance of the Calcutta Madrassah as an educational 
institution, and echoed the sentiment of the entire Mohamedaii 
community when he said that the Mohamedaus will defond 
and protect that institution at all costs and at all 
hazards. This determination to maintain their culture, 
and to stand by their cause is a happy sign of tlie times, 
and augurs well for the future of the Mohamedan eoni- 
munity. Only li-xed purpose and linn will can save the 
Muslims from complet(t political disaster. Muslims nvilize 
this, and their spokesman has expressed himself in no unceriain 
voice. Menaced as we- are, on all sides, with ominous 
threats — our salvation lies in unity and concentrated (slfort. 
This truth requires no elalwrate argument to proclaim, 
establish, reinforce. The merest glance around us will 
satisfy and convince. It is time, then, to take seriously to 
Mohamedan cultqrc ; steadfastly to enlarge the frontier of 
Muslim learning. Sir Abdur Rahim has enthusiastically 
defended Urdu Literature. In this we entirely agree, and to 
it we offer our heartiest support. In India Urdu is the lan- 
guage of Islamic culture. To ignore or shelve it is to ignore 
and shelve Islamic culture here. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan— 
that keen-sighted statesman — very correctly appreciated the 
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importance of a genuine, popular Urdu Literature, and it 
was to this end that in 1870 he established the Tahzib-ul> 
Akhlaq (The social Reformer) “ the professed object of which 
was to display most effectively the resources of the Urdu 
language as a means of expressing modern ideas.” ' And Urdu 
has a literature of which no one need be ashamed. The per- 
manent elements of good literature — width of thought, flawless 
beauty, and exquisite dignity of e.vpression, an unfettered out- 
look, a catholic sympathy, a deep insight into man and his 
character — all these are to l)e found in Urdu literature, and in 
sufficient richness, alike in prose and in poetry. Urdu litera- 
ture can have no better sponsors than Sir Syed Ahmed and Sir 
Abdur Rahim. AVe trust that the prophecy of J)agU about 
the future of Urdu Literature— a prophecy robed in all the 
richness of poetical fancy — will, in years to come, be an 
accomplished fact. 

Hut if imperative is the study of Urdu literature — no 
less imperative is it for us to hearken to and obey the advice 
which Sir Abliir Rahim gives regarding the non-co-operation 
movement : “ One observation irresistibly occurs to me 
in this connection: that the now cult of charkha and 
hJiaddar, the symbols of the non-co-op(*ration movement, imply- 
ing as it doe.s, aloofne.ss from the world and a1>amloninent of all 
earnest eltort to utilise the resources of nature for the ever- 
growing needs of an e.\|)aiiding humanity, is repugnant to the 
entire spirit of Islam and tin; history of Islamic Civilization.” 
Correct and sc uml are Sir Abdur llahim's reading and inter- 
pretation. 

AVondrous w’ere and are the powers of absorption and 
assimilation in Islam. Islam did not stand disdainful and 
contemptuous of the world around it. It did not, like the 
Greeks, split up humanity, into Greeks and Harbarians. Nor 
did it, like the Hindus and the Jews, erect impassable barriers 
between themselves and those that were not of their faith. 


' Khuda Buklisli, KmiyB Itufian hhmir. |i. 208. 
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Universal was its message — ever welcome its arms, to those 
that sought its light or craved for admission to its fold. Such 
being Islam’s trend ; such, Islam’s policy — isolation, aloofness, 
disdain, contempt — these, indeed, could find 09 place in her 
ordering of things. It shed and it received light — freely, 
ungrudgingly. In the flush of victory, in the plenitude of 
power, it never shrank or hesitated from accepting, adopt- 
ing, incorporating into its own system, those systems of 
law, of philosophy, of ])olitics, which it found flourishing and 
which suited and served its purpose. Tliis is the most 
eloquent witness of Islam’s generous, liberal ways. 'Ihe 
greatness of Islamic civili/ation is mainly due to its powers 
of absorption and assimilation. Islam m:ule free, full 
use of c.visting civilixations. [n the liyzantine empire, in 
Persia, in Kgypt — wherever the Islamic banner was unfurled 
— Islam did not efface, sweep away, old indigenous civilisation, 
hut rather sought to retain it, to instil into it fresh life 
and energy. Christians were never banned, nor was Christian 
theology ever proscribed. Dismissions between Muslims 
and Christians were frequent during the first and second 
centuries of the Muslim era. These discussions douhtless 
stimulated the growth of Muslim theology. Not only 
in the sphere of theology but also in the domain of .Law 
they bore. fruit. Says Von Kremer ‘‘in a twofold manner, 
indeed, did the Arabs acquire knowledge of those foreign 
ideas which we discover and detect in irnslim Law: cither by 
daily intercourse with subject nations, whence discussions on 
questions of .spiritual and temporal laws could not have been 
altogether absent; or through the mediuui of I’abbinical 
literature.”' Dr. fiold/ilier thinks that the first impulse to- 
wards the creation of a Mohamedan system of law was given 
by contact with two great spheres of civilization — the Uoniaie 
and the Persian — the former in Syria and the latter in ^Ie.so- 
polamia. lie liobls tliat even if we had no other positive data 

* Khuda Biikhidi, Orient under the CalijthSf p. i-tT. 
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to go by, the very name given to jurisprudence in Islam from 
the beginning attests tbe influence of Homan Law. No less 
profound was the influence of the philosophic writings of the 
schools of Plato and Aristotle when they became accessible to 
the Arabs through the medium of Arabic translation. “ There 
was a time,” says Mr. Edwyn Bevan, “ when Aristotle, return* 
iiig to the world, would have found his name honoured, and his 
thought better understood, in Baghdad and Samarkand than in 
Athens and Home.” And Sir Thomas Arnold in no way 
exaggerated the truth when he said : In the three great 
departments of Systematic Theology, Law and Philosophy, the 
Muslims in the Arab Empire entered into the inheritance of 
Christian civilization.” 

Exclusive, isolated, shut olT from the inteliectual currents 
of tlie world, Islam and Muslims have never been, and never 
will lie. Sir Abdur Haiiim, therefore, has the support, and 
ind»!ed clear support, of Islamic history, ■when he says that 
the spirit of non-co-operation is entirely repugnant to the 
Spirit of Islam. 

Thu same spirit of assimilation and absorption which 
marked the early history of Islam is cLarly discernible in 
the Muslims of to-day. Islam is not a hide-bound system, 
hostile to progr(?s.s, impc'rvioiis to change. M’e have before 
uur very eyes the proce.ss of absorption and assimilation 
going on, on a very extensive scale. European learning is 
eagerly sought and mastered ; I'hu'opoau political institutions 
are carefully studied and set up ; the European commercial 
sy>tem is diligently learnt and followed. The non-co-opera- 
tion juovemont has meant a set-hack to Muslims in India. 
It has drawn Muslims into perilous paths, and has divcited 
them from activities more useful and work more heneticjut 
b'ing before them in the domain of the arls andsei ■nces, in 
the spheres of Jaw and poIitic.s^ iri.scu' counsel, we trust, will 
iH)W prevail, and, with wiser counsel, a new era oC rightly- 
directed activity will, we doubt not, dawn. 

5 




To pass to the main themo. Custodians of learning 
and civilization, Muslims stood out, throughout the middle 
ages, as beacons and pioneers of culture. Sir Ahdur Rahim 
has recounted with pride and emphasis the glory of Tslamic 
civilization, and has hidden us look to our own hrethren in 
faith for lofty examples of all that is good and great in tlie 
W’orld. In this pronouncement Sir Ahdur Rahim is not in- 
dulging in any mere flourish of rhetoric or flight of imaginafion, 
hut is stating sober truth. He is making not an idle boast, hut 
a wcll-autlienticated claim. 

Was it not from the ^Unslinis that Europe derived 
much of its knowhulge of mediciiiB, mathem itics and the 
natural sciences r Was it not the Crusades and tlie contact 
of East and West that stirred the intelledual life of 
Europe? Was it not the ‘Muslim civilization of Spain which 
mide undying gifts to it. Did not Christian scholars sit 
daily at the feen: of ^lohainedan teachers r Was not their 
Empire, so to speak, a vast .seminary of learnini?, r(*splen(leiit 
with colleges, universities and libraries ? 

Islamic history is a source of ins])iration. Islamic acldeve- 
ments an iiicontivo to achievemonls as great, if not gre.iter. 
Pause there has hecii in the history of Islam, hut only a 
temporary pause. No adverse fortune has ever shaken Iho 
strengtli, no reverses of fate have over broken the spirit, of 
Islam. Is not this a faot — an outstanding fact — to st«M.*l pur 


courage, to cliecr our path ? 

Eor tho liistory of Islamic civilisation T would refer tlio 
reader to Viardot, Sedillot, Rebel, Dierks, and last hut not 
least, Kromer and (foldziiicr. In their page.s Islamic 


Civilization lias received its just reward and 


due appreciation. 


A few instances will he in point. 

Two name.s at once suggest themselve.s when we think 
of Muslim physicians : Ahii Rakr Ar-Razi and Avicenna. 
Ar>Uazi was the physician of the Caliph Al-muqtmlir 
was well-known in Europe till the lOtli century. His treatise 
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on small-pox and measles was published in Loudon in 1818 
with a carefully prepared translation and instructive notes, by 
Dr. Greenhill. 

Avicenna — a name honoured throughout the world— is a 
uiii(]ue figure in the history of culture. He set a deep mark 
ou Eastern and Western thought alike. Some idea of 
his iiillueiice may be formed from the fact tliat Scaliger consi- 
dered tlie study of Avicenna an indispensil)le preliminary 
to the study of medicine. 

Among Muslim scientists three names stand out promi- 
nently : Hasan Tbn Husain, Abul Wafa and Ibn Yunus. 
Hasan was the first to introduce the geometry of position 
which was eventually perfected by Carnot and other 
li'reiich geojiietricians. Abul Wafa, the contemporary of 
Hasan, anticipated by centuries the discovery which is 
usually attributed to Tycho JJrahe. Sedillot contends and 
proves that, long before Tycho Jlrahe, Abul AVafa detected the 
third inequality of the moon >\]iich depends on the angular 
distance of the sun from the moon. The third of this brilliant 
group, Ibn Y’uuus, was director of the observatory at 
Cairo, and author of the great llakamite Tables which 
were edited by Caussin.' 

Nor must wo forget wliat Trofessor Dietriei has said 
in his Nnluranischuitiii) <lei’ Avabei' (p. lla) : “ forebodings 
of even the Nt.-wtuniaii laws of gravitation are found among 
the Arabs.” Not only in science, hut in art and literature too, 
they liave left an imperishable legacy, in Dr. Wiisteiifeld’s 
Acttdemieii der Arabi r we have a history of the Mohamedau 
Universities, with an account of the j)roressors who lived and 
lectured there. It is an inspiring work, for it shows the range 
of studies pursued, and the rich intellectual liarvest gathered 
within those hallowed ])recinets of learning. AVomen, too, 
were not behiiid-hand in founding JIadrasauhs, and Dr. 
Wiistenfeld (pp. 51, (55) refers to the AcudemUt Adhraicyyiah 

^ Kliuda Bukhsliy Islvmic p. 282 . 
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\>'liiuh was founded by the daughter of Nur-ud-dauUih, 
niece of Saladiii, and speaks of two nondoniiesi founded at 
])ainascus by Settush-shara. In every sphere of intelleclual 
activity they have won credit and renown. In Ibn Khaldun' 
we have history written abno.st in modern style and on mod(!ni 
principles. Ills ‘ Prolegomena ’ is indeed a mo.st valuabln 
work of its kind. It is impossible to convey any idea of 
this work in a few words. SulTiee it to say that his definition 
of history, its object and its seope, his handling of the exter- 
nal conditions which act and react upon national life, his 
observations on the civilization of the Afah.s, in fine liis whole 
treatment, eiirionsly anticipates the dawn of the modern con- 
ception of History us a science. 

All that Ibn Khaldun has said about thi; influence of 
food and climate upon civilization, says Von Krcmer, has 
been worked out from the modern point of view by Puckh? in 

’ Dr. Fiiiljii in liii introiiiu’ti'm Ut If^n ••wl Anurrer Amlcr Hn t, hir iti n lit.' 

Ilumen Altenr zeit (St IVtorribiirtr, 1S23; has L^ivi n us an a>li:iiral>Ii‘ atul l•.vililusf ivo siiiiiiii.uy 
of the hUtorical and jrecrjr.inhic il works of ih«? Arabs (pp. \ » f «*•/). Tin* ohh?si 
and gpographical works of the Arabs dati? from ibo lirsi half of tin* VJlltli n-iiltirv n! tlit* 
Christian era. Hu asrribi-s tlii; iiiarvuihjiis urowLli of hislfry I ho Ar:ili. t- > iIm.‘ 

intense craving which ilie ruloi^ frit for confoiiijinniry and siili.soffiii'Jit fame. No' iirn-Iy 
general Islamic; history, says hr, hut hi.si.ory. with h.ss liiniird scopr, grow ii]> in 
Every dynasty, every ]»roviiiof, owry important town fuiiiiil its spi.ciiil anuall.'i, :i l i-ot 
infrequently more than c.»im (p. xx\i). The groiMh of j.ci»grai»liy Ur. l-'iii '• 
to two causes. First, he Ftiyv, ihi* trai.slation nf I'tolrmy’s griuf-iiphy into .Vial u- a 
basis to the Arab.s to work upon — a bnf*is which they fully utilised. Next to this tl.f ilr.siir of 
conquest necessitated kfiuwliMJgc of tho pc'iph* ;imi tin! cmiiitry they iiilrinli'ii t» ror.ipin'. 
Not only flid timy wdconie Ira^rlhfra ;:iid olit.-iin ail availiilde inforni.'ilion <'f lr:'i'ii.'ri 
travels from th(?ni (p. x.tiv. note) but thoy also employed male .iiid fiMiiah* spios t'> sf-curo 
information of foreign countries and people.^. In the Uisnlat-ul-Inlufur (fol. 13()) v.e irad; 
“ The Abbasiil Caliphs hail their spies both mule and female. Thus one Abdullah, kii'u\a 
as Said (Ihnzi, served for twenty years as a spy in the land of the (ireeks. Hariin-al-hM>i il 
questioned him about the wonderful things he Jiail seen and obtained iiiforinauoii fidW 
him (p. XXV ). “It need not surprise us then, says J)r. Fnlhii, if the Arabs onm 
the most extensive knowledge: of the earth and the peoples therein. Thoy had a ^ 

bistorical, ethnological and gcogniphieid knowledge sneh os no other nation "hen poM'‘>p^ 
(p. xxvii). I may iiotis here that the earliest and the most authentic iiiforniatioii ahoiit 
origin of the Itussians comes from Muslim sources — Ibn Fozlan bonding the list. 

For further inforniatiun on Arab hixturians^ see IVOston fold's uiiexcoHod Mon«»h*'*l’^ 
the Arab liisioriHiis 

■ JCkuda fiuthsb, Politirs i/» Js/nm, p. 178. 
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bis ITiitory of Civilisafinii. Wliat the Pritish publicist has 
proved Arab thinker divines. Between them, however, 
then! is a gap of five hundred years. One wrote in 
tlie metropolis of the modern M orld on tlio Thames ; the other 
ill North Africa, in an old castle (Knlat Ibn Salamah) the 
ruins of which arc still to be seen in the province of Oran 
(Algeria), on the left bank of the Alina. 

In Art, Literature and Science the Caliphate of Cordova 
rivalled, if it did not outshine, the glory of Baghdad. The 
most striking feature in the civilixation of ATuslim Spain is 
the high culture of woman. AValladah, the daughter of 
Mustakfl, was uonsidered tlie Arabian Sappho. Ayasha, the 
(laughter of Prince Ahmed of Cordova, was distinguished by 
her rare genius. Her orations were frequently read in the 
Cordovan royal academy and gained the greatest applause. 
She died iu the year 100 of the Hijra. She left behind 
numerous monuments of her genius in her literary produc* 
tions and a very extensive and well-selected Library. 
Labana, also a native of Cordova, excelled not only in poetry 
hut in philosophy too. She held an office not often enjoyed 
by women ; namely, tliat of Private Secretary to the Caliph 
A1 Hakam. Ararinni, daughter of Va(jiib-ul-Ansari, a native 
of Seville, taught rhetoric, poetry and literature. 

Two other instances of lady-pro fessors may bo mentioned 
here. Shuhda-AI-Katiln ' lectured on Tnulition, and accord- 
ing to Ibn Kl.allikan, ranked among the first scholars of her 
age. A'^on Kremer actually had in his collection of manu- 
scripts one which purported to Im? notes of lectures delivered 
by this lady. She lectured in her house, which was iu the 
square before the principal mosque at Baglulad.* Nor must 
a'o forget the lady who was the daughter of Taqiuddin 
AVasiti, and who was honoured with the litle of Sitt-ul'Fuqnha 
(d. 725. A. H. 1325 A. 1).). She lectured at Damascus on 

‘ Ibn Khallikan, A'oM, (i. 0S5. She dioil in 674 A. H. ; 117S.9 A. D. 

• Von Kramer, Culturgcschichtc, Vol. H, \\ 121. 
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jurisprudence. M. Schefer bad in bis collection the very 
manuscript (Kilabtil Khiraj of Yabya Ibn Adam) which she 
used for her lectures.' 

Islam has a high literary and scientillc record to show— 
a record of wliich any people might bo proud. And 
proud all the more in that the Muslims were the preceptors of 
Europe? Omitting Oerbert, whose travels among Muslims 
are open to serious doubts, Cunstautinc the African is in- 
contestably superior to bis contemporaries, says Itenan, be- 
cause he bad received a Muslim education. Itoger Bacon 
eagerly studied Averroes, and from 1130 to 1150 translations 
of Arabic books were made at Toledo under the patronage of 
Arebbisbop liaymond. Then again, the protection and patron- 
age accorded to letters and philosophy by Frederick II and 
his successors brought into vogue the works of Arab philo- 
sophers. Sicily was taken by the Agblabides in the ninth 
century, and from there likew'ise ^luslim learning made its 
entry among the Christians. The geographer Idrisi lived at 
the Court of Roger of Sicily, and nnule for bis use a silver 
globe with the names of the countries then known engraved 
in Arabic. By far the greatest inlluence of Muslim learning 
was exerted on European thought through the medium of 
Aristotle w'hen he was triumphantly enthroned in the l.ni- 
versity of Paris : Aristotle publicly, says Michelet, secretly 
the Arabs and the Jews, with the pantheism of Averroes and 
the subtleties of Cabala. I must bring this review to a close. 
In the traditions of Islam Sir Abdur Rahim Ihids incalculable 
strength, in its noble simplicity, its powers of adaptability 
to changing circumstances, in its past civilization, a hope 
for its future succes.s, in its unity a weapon of tremendous 
force and durability. 

Mr. Lothrop Stoddard has sounded a note of warning" iw 
his New TVorld of Islam, and has pointed to the growing 

* Vou Kremer, Vol/II, p. 122. ^ . 

* Sec uijr article in the January uuinbor of the Calcutta Review “ 7/ir 
Islam,** 
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>fnslim unity as a most significant sign of the times. Sir 
Xlioinas Arnold — no alarmist, but a sober observer of facts — 
lias precisely the same warning as Sir. Lothrop Stoddard 
to give. “ To the politician this characteristic of unity in the 
bonds of faith is a source of constant anxiety, as it is capable 
of e.vpressing itself in forms of fanaticism that may spread 
rapidly over immense tr.acis of country, and may link together 
ill a common activity peoples otherwise sundered by whole 
continents or oceans. In the present day, when intercommuni- 
cation is so much easier, and the sutterings of the Muslim 
world have done so much to excite sympathy for fellow 
lluslims in distress, the possibilitf/ of wltle-spreml aetkity 
hecom^s still more possible ” 

Europe knows and feels the force of ^Muslim unity. 
Will the Muslims he insensible to its value and weight ? I^lam, 
both in India and outside, has its task cut out ; and in no 
light hearted vein must it meet the situation, face the task. 

Xo people ean flourish without a discipline and an ideal. 
Sir Abdur llahim has inculcated and enjoined diseipline and 
has proclaimed and held up the ideal. Le.ssor.s of the past 
should not be (lung a.side nor the experiences of (he present 
thoughtlesslv ignored. 

Unity, harmony, perseverance, inflexible will, unbending 
determination— with these, as our weapons— olYensive and 
defensive — we shall surely find or foree a way to the place 
which Islam ami Muslims deserve in the Avorld. Sir AMur 
llahim 's lecture is a summons to duty ; and, we hope the 
Muslims of llengal will respond to it. 


S. Kul'da Bukhsh 
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THE PRECIOUS STONES OF INDIA, 
BURMA AND CEYLON 

From the enrlicst times India has hecn renowned as tlie 
source of most beautiful iirccious stones. As far back as tlie 
time of Ptolemy (about 110 A.D.) it w'as in repute for its 
diamonds. In the ancient books of India, the lliFahahharut 
and the Eamayana, jewels are freciuently mentioned. The 
Goddess Sita adorned her hair w’ith jewelled buttcrilies, ami 
wore jewels on every part of her person, from which circum- 
stance every Hindu woman looks upon the adornment of lu‘r 
person with jewels as a relis?ious rite. We read that wlnm 
Mahmud of Ghazni broke into pieces the idol pillar at 
Soranath, a vast store of rubies and diamonds jmured from it. 
In the Ain-i-Akbari, Shaik Abul Tazl says that there were 
rubies, diamonds, emeralds, sapphires and ])ear]s in tin* 
Emperor’s ti’oa.sury, all classifhal accordiiiEf to lln*ir value. 

Captain Hawkins, who lived at A^ra from 1609 to 1(511, 
describing the po.'se.ssion.s of dehangir, says he had (tight 
chains of beads, each one of which contained KtO gems. The 
chains were of pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ligi.nm, 
aloes and coral. Sir Thuni'is Hue also savs of Jehangir tliat 
his buskins were embroidered with pearls; on oae side of his 
turban was a ruby as big as a walnut, on the other a large 
diamond, and in tln^ centre was a large emerald shaped like 
a heart. Ilis sash was wreathed with a chain of pearls, 
rubies and diamonds. Ilis neck-ehain consisted of three 
double strings of pearls. He wore armlets set with diaiiioiiils, 
three rows of diamonds on his wrists, rings on nearly every 
finger. Both bis sword and buckler were be.set with diamonds 
and rubies. 

From Bernier we learn that the Emperor Aurungzehc 
irore an aigrette whose Itaao W’as composed of diamonds of an 
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extraordinary size and value, besides an Oriental Topaz 
(yellow sapphire) unparalleled for its lustre. The merchant 
traveller Tavernier bears similar witness to the great number 
of precious stones belonging to the Great Moghul. 

In early times all the diamonds of commerce were 
derived from India ; and the fabled wealth of India in gold 
iuul precious stones was one of the attractions that led adven- 
turers to cross the treacherous Indian Ocean, or to attempt 
the perils of the North-West passage in their little vessels. 
There is small doubt that when Europeans first visited India, 
there was an immense quantity of precious stones in the 
country, hoarded in the treasure-houses of kings, and in 
temples. Owing to constant internecine warfare, it was 
common for rich men to have their wealth in jewellery and 
gmns, so that in time of danger it could he easily carried away, 
or hidden in the ground. A chieftain or a noble could meet 
troiihle with a lighter heart when his valuables were secure 
on his own person, or on the persons of his wife and daughters. 
This explains why so many stones were not cut, hut only 
roughly polished. They were pierced, and strung for personal 
wear, and sonietiinos they were engraved with the names of 
their owner’s. 

I’he Great Whirs and disorder of the 18ih and 10th 
eentiiries are account ihlo for the disappearance and loss of 
hundreds of hoarded precious stoiuvs. Dneoits roamed the 
countrv, and svstematicallv robbed nnu’chants and hankers. 
Wlicn Ghulam Kadir sacked I)<*lhi (about 1771) he robbed 
the Jiinpcror Shah Alum of all his treasures. Ifany valuable 
stones have perhaps passed into the possession of persons who 
do not know their worth, and many others have, no doubt, 
been buried and forgotten. 

In those days of misrule and changing dynasties, the 
Ibvjput chiefs alone held almost undisturbed sway in their 
remote desert and mounluin fastnesses, and to them Hocked 
birge numbers of great merchants and hankers, seeking 
6 
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protection from the avaricious Mahomedans. To this day 
Bikanir, Jaisalrair, Jaipur, Ajmer and other llajput towns are 
the homes of wealthy bankers whose trading branches arc 
situated all over India, and even outside of its boundaries. 

At the present day the precious and semUpreoious stones 
mined in India, Burma and Ceylon are the diamond, the ruby, 
the sapphiro, the spinel, tourmalines, aquamarines, garnets, 
rock crystal and vari»iis forms of silica, such as agate and 
carnoliar. But of these the ruby and the sapphire mines 
are by far the most productive. The su])ply of diamonds and 
other stones hardly suOices for the needs of the people, and 
unset precious stones and pearls are imported into India in 
large quantities. 


The diamond : 

The diamonds of Itidia occur on the eastern side of the 
Deccan plateau, in the central and so\ith-easterii parts of the 
country. They are found in the non-fossiliferous .sandstone 
and conglomerate rocks of the Vindhy an system, also called 
the Furana system, and in river gravels and sands whirli arc 
the wastage of these rocks. These sandstones and con- 
glomerates overlie the oldest crystalline rocks. The diamond 
mines were situated near Ciuldapah on the river Fenner ; near 
Banaganapille, l)etwcen the rivers Fenner and Kistna at Kollar 
near Bezwada on the river Kistna ; in the Central rroviuccs 
at Sambalpur on the river Mahanadi, and at Fanna near 
Allahabad. In the last named area the diamond mining 
industry is active at the present day. 

In the Cuddapah district the diamonds were found in a 
mixture of clay and gravel miderneath beds of red, or bluish’ 
black clity. The gravel was first washed in a cistern and then 
spread out on smooth planes of hardened clay. The gravel 
was turned over by hand, and in the process, the diamonds 
revealed themselves by their bright sparkle qc scintillation, fof 
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they have the power of dispersing light in an eminent 
degree. 

At Banaganapille the diamond-bearing Ijeds were fifteen 
or twenty feet below the surface, and consisted of a con- 
glomerate of siliceous pebbles, quartz, chalcedony and jasper, 
which rested on sandstone of Devonian age. 

At Fanna the diamonds occur as pelbles in a conglo- 
merate underlying sandstone of the Vindhyan series and 
also in a clay derived from it. The mines are scattered over 
a wide area of which the town of Fanna is the centre. !^lining 
is carried on by men of low caste, and by the same primitive 
methods as in former days. But the supply of gems is not 
considerable. 

Every one has heard of the ‘ Mines of Golconda.’ But 
they arc a pure myth. Golconda was the stronghold and 
market to which the diamonds were brought from Cuddapah 
and from Kollar. Here they were readily purchased by the 
rulers and their wealthy court, and here they were cut and 
polished, for the people of India knew the art of cutting and 
polishing long before it became known in Earoi)e. Tavernier, 
the jeweller, who travelled in India tells us that there were 
about 00,000 w orkers in the mines at Kollar in 1015 (?) If 
that was true there must have been a groat output of gems, 
and it is probable that many of the i irge stones of ancient 
Indhi came from these mines. But at the present time very 
few large stones ."re found in India. Jn ISSl a stone weigh- 
ing 07^ carats w'as found at Wajra Kariir in the Cuddapah 
district, and in 1809 one weighing 210 i carats was found at 
Hira Khand. 

Though the industry has now almost died out, it is open 
to question whether modern methods and modern machinery 
®hgl»t not set the industry on its feet again. There are 
diamonds in India for those who have the skill and enei^y 
to get them. Quite recently a find of diamonds was reported 
from the vicinity of Simla. * 
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Many of the large Indian diamonds have an interesting 
history and liere I will recall a few entertaining facts, con- 
nected with some of them. 

One Cf the largest is mentioned by Tavernier as iKdong. 
ing to the Great Moghul, after whom it is named. It wci»li(>(l 
279,5, carats, w'as cut in rose form and had the size and shape 
of a hen’s egg. This stone «as found in the Kollar mine alM)ut 
1550 A.T). 

Another famous Indian stone is the Orloff diamond, 
which originally weighed 779 carats. After cutting, it was 
of the .size of a pigeon’.s egg and weighed 195 carats. A 
Vreneb soldier stole it from a llrahmin temple where it was 
serving as one of the ere.s of an idol, and sold it for a vcm'v 
small sum. After passing through several hands, it wa.s 
purchased by Catherine of Russia for about COO, 000 ciisli and 
an annuity of Ct,000. It is a gem of a line yellow colour. 
The ne.\t gem worthy of notice is the ‘ Pitt ’ or ‘ llegcnt ’ 
diamond, a very beautiful stone, cut in the brilliant form and 
unrivalled for its limpidity and shape. This slone weighs 
loC’J carats. It was taken from India by a gentleman 'lamcd 
Pitt, grand- father of the first Karl of Chatham, and was sold 
by him to the Regent, Duke of f)rloans, for the sum of 
£130,000. It afterward.s decorated the hilt of IN.-qiideon’s 
sword, was taken by the Prussians at the Battle of Waterloo, 
and so became the property of the King of I’russia. 

A still more famous .stone is the Koh-i-nnr (Mountain 
of Light) which is sometime.s confused Avith TaA'ernier’s (livat 
Moghul. According to Hindu tradition this gem aa’us found 
in a Golconda mine, and according to the same tradition any 
one possessing it Avill he the ruler of Hindustan. It holonged 
in turn to the Buhinani, Khiiji, liodi and Moghul kings- 
Then it came into the possession of Nadir Shah Avho gave it 
the name Koh-i-nur. Prom him it passed into the possession 
of the Ahdalt monarchs of Afghanistan, the last of Avhoin> 
Shah Sujafa, presented it to llunjit Singh, the ruler of the 
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Tunjab. On the abdication of Maharajah Dhuleep Singh and 
iho annexation of the Punjab in 18-19, it was surrendered to 
Great Pritalin. Originally it weighed 000 carats, but cutting 
reduced it to 270 carats and when it was shown at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 it had lieen further reduced to 180 carats 
hv recutting. In 18.50 it was recut again in the rose form. 

The Sanci diamond is another rcunarkablc Indian gem, 
weighing 106 carats. This stone at one time hilonged to 
Charles the Hold, Duke of Durgundy. After the battle of 
Xr'.ney in which the Duke was killed, a soldier found it and 
sold it to a clergyman. It became the property of Anton, 
king of Portugal, and afterwards was bought by a French 
g<iiitlcinan named Sanci. King Henri III demanded the 
diamond as a pledge from a dc.scendant of Sanci, ivho was 
being sent as an ambassador. The servant of this gentleman,, 
when carrying the diamond to the king was attacked by 
ruhhei's and killed, but not until the faithful fellow had 
swallowed the gem. Afterwards the body of the murdered 
man was opened by his master, and the diamond recovered, 
.lames II, of England had this diamond and took it with him 
to bVance a! the time of the revolution of !(»'?>'. In 1835 it 
was i)urchased by a H iissian nobleman for about CSO,000. It 
is said to have been the iirst diamond to ho cut in Europe. 

Other celebrated gems are tin* Akhar Shah weighing 71 
car.its bought by the Gaekwar of llaroda for £35,000 ; the 
Ni%aiu, supposed to weigh 277 carats, in the possession of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad ; the Hope, a remarkable blue gem 
weighing ll carats, bought by Mr. H. T. Hope for £18,000; 
the Dresden Green which is now one of the Saxon State 
jewels ; and the I'^lorentine, a pale yellow stone belonging to 
the Austrian royal family. 

The Sapphire : 

The sapphire is a variety of corundum, and is composed of 
Hluminium oxide with a little ferrous oxide. It is found in 
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crystalline and metamorphic rocks, such as granite, gneiss, 
dolomite, and chloritic schist. 

In Ceylon sapphires are more abundant than rubies. They 
occur with garnets and other minerals firmly embedded in clay 
in which there are occasional lumps of gneiss and granite. In 
former times there were sapphire mines in Zansliar, Kashmir, 
from which valuable gems were obtained, but these mines arc 
said to be exhausted. Occasionally the ordinary blue sapphire 
and the rarer green, yellow, and u'hite varieties, are found 
along with rubies in the gem-bearing gravels of Burma. 

The colours of the sapphire are pure and light, of great 
variety : — Indigo-blue, azure-blue, lavender-blue, pearl-grey, 
milk-white, colourless, deep-green. Sometimes two and, less 
frequently, three colours are found in the same stone. These 
are commonly white and blue, blue and red, white blue and red. 
In the British museum there is a specimen of the gem which 
is blue and red at the extremities and yellow in the middle. 

The white and pale blue varieties of 8ai)phire possess such 
lustre that when cut they are sometimes sold to the unwary as 
diamonds. The green and the purple sapphires are often called 
oriental emerald and oriental amethyst respectively. It doe.s 
not appear that any true emeralds have been found in India, 
Burma or Ceylon. The oriental topaz too is the yellow variety 
of sapphire. 

The star sapphire shows an opalescent blue star of si.v 
rays in the direction of the principal axis. It is cut en 
cabochon and when held in the sun-light sends out a bright 
yellowish light. 

The sapphire is not much u.sed by Hindus, as they have a 
superstition that it brings misfortune to its wearer. 

The Rtiby : 

The ruby* occurs in crystalline and metamorphic 
rocks, such as granite, gneiss, dolomite, chloritic schist. It 
an aluminium oxide with a little ferric oxide, and is, like the 
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sapphire, a variety of corundum. It occurs in the hexagonal 
system of crystals, usually in the form of a six-sided prism or 
a six-sided pyramid. In colour it varies from pale flesh-red 
to crimson-red and cochineal-red and as a rule shows a tint of 
violet when we hold it to the eye and look through it. When 
looked at through a dichroiscopi*, one square shows carmine 
red and the other orange red. After diamond, the ruby is the 
hardest of the precious stones, and also the most valuable. 

Th<' best rubies come from Burma and Siam. In Burma 
the chief mines are at Mogok, 90 miles from ^landalay, where 
the gem occurs along witli spinels and sapphires in crystalline 
limestone associated with granite and gneiss. The workings 
arc generally not in the lime.stouo itself, but in the detritus — 
gravelly beds derived from the rocks. In 1904 the produce of 
the Burma mines was viilued at C 80,000. In 1899 three un- 
usually valuable stones were found, one of 77 carats being 
valued at 4 lakhs of rupees. 

llubies are rarely found in the peninsula of India, but 
they are frequent in the gem gravels of Ceylon along with 
sapphires and other minerals. However the Ceylon rubies, 
being of a pale colour, are not of much value. 

The kings of Ava and Siam possessed rich coilections of 
rubies and so did the Great Moghul. Tavernier states that in 
the throne of the hist named there were 118 rubies which 
weighed from 100 to 200 carats each. That is on an average 
about one ounce each ; but it is probable that many of these 
were garnets 

The king of Arracan is said to have had a six-sided ruby 
about one inch in diameter. The largest ruby ever heard of 
was that belonging to the king of Ceylon, which, according to 
Marco Polo, was a flaivless gem, a span in length and as 
thick as a man’s arm. Kubla Khan offered the value of a 
city for it, but the monarch refused to part with it. 

The w*ould-be-purohascr of a ruby has to be on his guard, 
for there are many red stones which are not related to the true 
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ruby at all, though they go by the names of ‘ Cape rubier,’ 
‘ Arizona rubies ’ (both are kinds of garnets) * Siberian rubies ’ 
which are a kind of tourmaliup, and ‘ Balas rubies ’ which am 
spinels. One who has a little technical knowledge can readily 
distinguish the true ruby from these by reason of its higher 
degree of hardness and its greater specific gravity. There Ls 
also a manufactured ruby on tho market having the same 
physical properties as the true ruby, and it cannot easily he 
distinguished from the genuine article, except by the minute 
bubbles in it and its lack of dichroism. 

The Spinel : 

The spinel is a constant associate of the ruby in the gneiss 
and other metamorpbic rocks, and in the gravels derived froni 
them. It is found in Ccivlon with sapphires, garncls and other 
minerals, and at Canaracl in Ifysore. 'fhe crystals on account 
of their perfect ruby colour and shape are often mistaken for 
the true ruby. Though heautifni gems when cut, they an! 
of much inferior value to the ruby. They can he dislinguislu'd 
from the latter by their inferior hardness and specific gravity, 

and bv tho absence of dichroism which the ruhv has in a 

• • 

marked degree. 

Cei/loniie or Pleonosl is a variety of spinel from ('i vlou 
which varies in colour from dark green to brown or i:r<*yish- 
black. The crystals arc smooth and glistening. 

Garnets : 

Crystals of garnet arc generally of tho ilodecahodral fonii, 
and arc found in many kinds of rock including granite, 
mica schist. Slate, chlorite, lime.stono and iron ore. They arc 
found in Burma Ceylon and India in large quantities. Those 
from Burma Ceylon and Kashmir used to be much esteemed, 
but at the present day tho best stones are got from Riiipntaua. 
They range in colour from deep red to violet, purple, and yeilc"' 
and in^size from to 1 in. in diameter. Tho origin of their 
discovery in Kajputnua is curious. It was noticed that mau) 
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Jo"is 01’ ascetics used to visit certain places in the 

jangles on pretence of making pilgrimages, and a watch l)eing 
kept on their movements, it was found that they were collecting 
ffarnets for the Delhi market. The principal qnarries for the 
irem in Uajputana were at 1'njmahal in the South of .Tnipur, 
at Sarwar in Kishengarh, at Kekri in Ajmir, and at Afiru in 
ITdivipur State. The garnets of Uajputana are similar to those 
of Burma connnonly called alm?indin<< or amethystine garnets. 
Tliov are of a rich dark retl cohmr fre{[uently tint(‘d with 
violet, and are heautiful stones having all the qualities of 
the noblest gems, except rarity. If very dark, they sire 
generally cut on (Htbofhon and liollowed hehind tf) alloAV the 
penetration of light. Stones of this kind when finely coloured 
are known as carlmnch's. If a facetted gem is desired, the 
stone is generally forimnl into a thin lahlo. and when skilfully 
set in gold, looks almost as well as a rnhy. 'I'he craftsmen of 
iTaipnrand Delhi wliero most of the stones are cm and polished, 
make large (|uantities of neekl.u-es and Inaeelels of small 
facetted stones. Articles of silver plate nre frequently adorned 
with inset carlmncles, atul silver studs and huttons set with 
garnets are iniich worn by a »*i>rta;n elass of Mahomedans. 
Often most heautiful engraved u'eins have been made of this 
mineral, some of whieh can be sren in tin* irreat museums of 
Europe. Sometimes largo crystals bavi' been cut into vases. The 
trade in these stones. used to he very irreat, ami in 1S82 the 
value of the gjirnets exported from li ijpniana was about 
Us. 70,000. The chief demand was from 8\\ii/.erlaud where 
the gem is used in the jewellinir of elu‘ap watcdics, 
and from France where tin’ violet-tinted stones are 
much admired. Very large ami clear stones have been 
sold forasmuch a.s Rs. ;!00 a tola. .Mr. 8. Tellary who 
managed the Statu factory, at .laipur. did a great deal to 
stimulate the trade. At the present time production is 

wot much encouraged and the trade is gradually dying 
away. 
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Beryl : 

The crystals o£ Beryl are hexagonal, similar to those of 
emerald, except that they are longer and their sides are deeply 
striated, or streaked, down their length. The angles of the 
ciystals are often truncated or bevelled, and these planes as 
well as the end planes are smooth. The cleavage is the same 
as in emerald. The Beryl is snlTieiently hal’d to scrateh 
quartz and is very slightly softer than topaz. It has a glassv 
lustre. Sometimes very largo crystals of this mineral are 
found, but these are generally full of fissures. Clear trans- 
parent crystals, a foot in length, and four inches in diameter, 
have been obtained. 

The beryl «)ccurs plentifully' in Ceylon and in various 
parrs of India in veins traversing granite and gneiss, chielly 
in pegmatite, along with rock-crystal, schorl, and topaz. 
Occasionally large crystals many inches across, are found iti 
the pegmatite V(.’in.s which are worked for mica in JIazari high 
and in Xellore, These bow«;ver are full of cracks, and oiilv 
small clear fragments could be obtained from them. Alining 
for beryl in the pegmatite veins has hern carried on at 
Padj'vir, Coimbatore and at various places in Kajpnfana, 
especially in the Toda Hills. 

The pah! coloured and colourless crystals are cut into 
gem-stones, atul are known as * fH/manttriiie* and ' hf-njV 
respectively, 'fhe gem-.stom^s are used for rings, seals, 
brooches, necklaces, and wlien of large size, arc much 
esteemed. 

The most common coloiirs of this gem are apple-given, 
grass-green, lioney -yellow, sky’-hlue, aznre-hluc. 


Chrysoheryl, Cymoithoite : 

This mineral is a silicate of alumina with a little lime, 
and oxide of iron. It occurs in semi-transparent rounded 
piece.s in the .sands of Ceylon, along with rubies, sapphii^® 
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and tourmalines. It is of a green colour with a yellowish or 
brownish tinge. Its lustre is glassy and rather greasy. A variety 
which shows an opalescent hluish-white light internally, comes 
from Ceylon. It is known as Ctfuioplmm and is cut eii cabochon 

into ring-stones which are highly valued. AVhen w'cll cut 
and polished, this gem is not inferior in beauty and brilliancy 

to other gems of a similar colour but of greater value. 

Cetflonite, Plcotutstt - : 

As a rule Geylonite occurs in trap and volcanic rocks. In 
the rivers and alluvial soil of Ceyhm it is found accompanied 
by tourmalines, xircon and other minerals. Its colour is very 
dark green and nearly black, but when held between the eye 
and the light it is translucent, and green, and sometimes blue 
in colour. Some stones have been brought from Ceylon of a 
sky-blue, and others, of a yellowish colour. Ceylonitc is 
harder than <piartx and topax, but it is softer than spinel. 

XiiX'iM ; 

Zircon is found in the gem-bearing gravels of Ceylon. 
The crystals are of tin- tetragonal form ami are heavy and 
fairly hard. 'J'liey have a glassy lustre, greasy, i)r resinous 
on a fracture. There are two varieties (1^ The Hyacinth 
which is of various shades of re<l passing into orange and (2) 
the dargoon which includes the transparent colourless and 
light-coloured hinds found in Ceylon with spinel, ruby and 
sapphire. 

According to one authority, tlie dargoon is also found in 
the district of Ellora, India. 

tourmaline : 

The tourmaline ie found in Burma, Ceylon and India. The 
crystals are usually the equiangular tliroe-sided prism ending 
>n three almost flat planes. The planes are oftett hovelled and 
truncated, so that six-sided and nine-sided prisms are formed. 
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Tho side planes of the prisms are deeply striated vertically. 
This mineral is as Iiard as quartz, but not so haid as topaz. 
IndigO'blue, honey-yellow, crimson-red, rose-red, reddish 
brown, and green are some of its jn'incipal colours. Tourmaline 
is strongly dichroic. Its lustre is gbvssy and resinous. Bubellite 
is a beautiful red variety of tourmaline found in the Hubv 
Mines District of Uurina. 'L'he colour is probably due to the 
presence in it of a little manganese. The mines are in alluvial 
deposits in the iMong-long valley to (he south-east of Mog ok. 
Here the Chinese used to obtain the rubellite so much valued 
for making the buttons of Mandarins’ caps. In 1808 tho out- 
turn of rubellite was valued at (i359 and in 1900, at £1,210. 

In the mica-bearing pegmatite of Ila/aribagli district, 
blue, green and black varieties of tourmaline are found. 

In Ceylon gems aro (uit from tho brown, hyacinth-red, 
yellow, green, and red varieties that ate plentiful there, !)ut 
they are not much esteemed, because of the niiiddiness of 
their colour-s. 

Gems made of the indigo-blue variety are generally known 
ns IndicolUe and those of a green or yellow colour, as Ceylon 
perklote.s. 

Tojiaz : 

The topaz is found in Ceylon and Burma in alluvial soil, 
hut as a rulo it is found in drusy cavities in granite, gneiss 
and micaceous schist, along with mic i, beryl, tourmaline and 
rock-crystal. Tho crystals aro usually rhombic and terminat- 
ed by four-sided pyramids. Sometimes the lateral edges aro 
bevelled, so as to form an eight-sided prism. The side planes 
of the crystals aro finely striated vertically, but the bevelling 
planes are smooth. The topaz is harder than quartz or emerald, 
hut softer than sapphire. Its colours are yellow of all degrees 
of intensity, cherry-red, violet-blue, colourless. The ])ink 
crystals aro considered the most valuable. Heat or friction 
electrify the topaz, and by this property it can lie readily 
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distinguished from a diamond or a ruby. If exposed to the 
sunlight for a long time, the topaz loses its colours. The gem 
is much esteemed by jewellers on account of its brilliant lustre, 
which however is lower than that of the sapphire, or ruby. 

Vauieties of Silica. 

Rock Crystal : 

Rock-crystal is puro silica crystallized in six-sided prisms 
which are striated transversely, and terminated by six-sided 
pyramids. It is colourless, yellowish-grey, wine-yellow, brown 
and rose coloured. Usually it occurs in veins and drusy 
cavities, along with beryl, mica, topaz, in granite, gneiss, 
and mica slate rocks, liock-crystal is found in several parts 
of India, and in Ceylon. At Vallum in the Tanjore district 
fragments of rook-cry .slat art! cut into gem stones and are 
known as Vallum diamonds. The quartz crystals found in the 
gypsum near Kalabigh on the Indus are much used for making 
necklaces. The lapidaries of Jaipur in Kajputana and of 
Delhi use them to make beautiful ornaments, and useful 
articles such as s;ilt-cellars, umbrella-handles and vases. 
Spectacle-lense.s and optical prisms are also cut from clear 
crystals. The wine-yellow and clove-browu varieties are most 
esteemed as articles of jewellery, and are made up into ear- 
drops, brooelie.s, seals, necklaces. The deeper coloured yellow 
stones are often sold as topazes, and the clove-hrown variety is 
sold as Cairngorm and smoke topaz. But the true topaz 
can bo distinguished from rock-crystal by its superior hard- 
ness. liock-crystal is only moderately hard, and is therefore 
an excellent stone for engraving on. 

Some crystals contain hair-like fibres of rutile and green 
actinolite. These are called hair-stones and are valued by 
collectors. 

llock-crystals may be dyed liluc by immersion, when 
heated, in Indigo, or in a solution of copjier : or red, by 
immersion in a decoction of cochineal. 
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Amethyd : 

Tlie amethyst is a variety of rock-crystal coloured with 
an oxide of iron, and is of every shade of violet or violet 
purple. It is usually found in gneiss both in India and Ceylon, 
The best specimens, of a dark violct-bluo colour, come from 
Cambay. When the colour is deep and pure, the Amethyst 
forms a gem of great beauty. A necklace of amethysts is of 
great rarity and value, baeauso it is e.vtremely difficult to get 
together a number of stoiujs of exactly the same tint. When 
set in gold, and especially when surrounded with diamonds, 
the amethyst appears to great advantage. In olden tinuis 
this stone was frequently cut into seal stones, of which many 
are preserved in museums ami private cabinets. 

Cat' 8-eye : 

This form of quart/, comes from the coasts of Malabar 
and Ceylon where it is found in gneiss. It occurs in A-arious 
shades of grey, green, brown, or red. 'I’he red, and the olivo- 
green varieties are most highly prized. AVhen cut in an oval 
shape and Avith a convex surface, it exhibits a peculiar play 
of light, resembling the eye of a cat. This is due to lihres of 
asbestos interspersed through the .stone. 

Heliotrope or liloodslone : 

Heliotrope or bloodstone is a variety of compact quartz 
coloured Avith iron ore. It is translucent and of a deep green 
colour. As a rule yelloAV, or blood-red spots are interspersed 
through it. Sometimes it goes by the name of Oriental 
Jasper. 

Chalcedony : 

Chalcedony Is almost pure silica. It is found in Ceylon 
in rolled pieces, and is probably derived from veins in the 
crystalline rocks. It is hard, takes a lino polish, and shoAis 
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1)cautiful colours. Bing stones, vases and other ornaments 
are made, and cameos, or engravings in relief, in which the 
figure- is of a different colour from the ground, are often cut 
from it. 

Onyx : 

Onyx is a variety of chalcedony in alternate layers of 
different colours, usually white, Mack, and dark-brown. The 
concentrically-striped onyxes are much prized, and are cut 
into the so called ‘ onyx-eyes.’ 

Jffdifi : 

The agate is eomp'jsed of crystalline and amorphous 
silica in concentric layers. It is s-\id to include chalcedony, 
amethyst, quartz, cavnelian, heliotrope. 

Correliuu. 

Carrelian is a red, or brown varitdy of elialccdony contain- 
ing ferric oxide. 

Sanl : 

Sard is a vari«*ty of carnelian varying in colour from pale, 
golden, yellow to reddish-»>range. 

Sm'ilonyx 

Sardonyx is a kind of onvx having white lavers alternat- 
ing with sard. 

Agate, carnelian, etc., an* obtained from the trap rocks of 
the Deccan. In Camhav, agates and carnelians are cut and 
prepared for the market. The agates are for the most part 
found in the Ilomimy I’residency', near llatanpur in Bajpipla 
State. Agate-cutting is also carried on at Jubbulpore and a 
few other places. Large quantities of the cut stones are ex- 
ported to China where they' are much esteemed. Agate pestles 
«ind mortars are much used by chemists. IVhen the bands of 
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an agate are not well marked, bands of black and brown 
can be brought out in it by heating it in sugar syrup, and 
then treating it with sulphuric acid. 

The following is an account of the Cambay Caraelian 
industry as it was 100 years ago : — 

The carnelians of Cambay are procured from the neigh- 
bourhood of Broach by sinking pits during the dry season, 
in the channels of torrents. The nodules which are thus 
found, arc mixed with other rolled pebbles, and weigh from 
a few ounces to two or three pounds. 'Pheir colour, when recent 
is dark olive-green inclining to grey. Tlie preparation which 
they undergo, is first, exposure to the sun for several weeks, 
and then calcination. '.I’he latter process is performed by 
packing the stones in earthen-p )ls, and covering them with 
a layer five or six inelK's thick of dri(‘d goal's dung. Tire 
is then applied to the mass, and in twelve hours, the pots 
are sufiiciontly cool to b(! removed. The stones which they 
contain are now e.xamined, and are found to be some of them 
red, and others nearly white: the ditl’erencts in their respec- 
tive tints depending in part on the original (|uality of llie 
colouring matter, and in part, perhaps on tin* dilVeroiict* in 
the heat to w'hich they have been exposed. The annua) value 
of carnelian exported from India amounts to 

Moonstone : 

Adularia is a transparent and almost eolourl<?ss variety of 
felspar. The variety whicl» is slightly opalescent and exhibits 
a bluish pearly light is valued by jewellers and is soM by 
them under the name of inoonstomt. It is cut in an oval 
shape in such a way as to show the pearly light in tl«e centre 
of the gem ; and when set in a ring or hroooh w itli diamonds 
or rubies, its pearly light forms a striking and pleasing con- 
trast with the lustre and colours of those gems. It occurs in 
the mctamorphic rocks such as granite and gneiss. In Ceylon 
it is found in rolled pieces in the beds of rivers. 
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Tlie majority of the precious stones of India are found in the 
Plutonic and Metamorphic Bocks. The term Plutonic is 
applied to such rocks as gmnito. and syenite which are sup* 
posed by many geologists to have cooled down and crystal* 
lized from a molten state deep down beneath the crust of the 
earth, being at the same time subjected to immense pressure by 
the weight of the overlying rocks. By the folding of the 
earth’s crust in the process of cooling and contraction, immense 
masses of these igneous rocks iverc thrust up to the surface ; 
and sometimes they were exposed on the surface by the work of 
rain and rivers which wore down and removed all the superin* 
cumbent rocks. Metamorphic rocks are those which were 
originally either sedimentary or igneous, hut which have been 
siil>jected to immense pressure and consequent heat, and thus 
hare been so altered as to he changed into practically new rocks. 
AVhere granite masses have been thrust up from below, the 
surface rocks in the vicinity of the upthrust have been altered 
into gneisses and schists. The dillerence between igneous rocks 
and meUmorphic rocks lies chiolly in the structure. The 
igneous rocks arc of close texture and the minerals of which 
they are composed are in masses intimately mixed, while the 
metamorphic rocks which have been altered by great pressure, 
heated gases, and heated .solutions, are of a foliated structure. 
In gneissic rocks the minerals arc of coarse particles and 
lie in irregular folia*, while in schists, such as mica schist, 
hornhlend schist, etc , the folia* are much liner. The latter 
have probably been altered from shale, or from fine sandstone 
rocks. 

The gneissic rocks in India arc in Bengal and Madras, 
Bundelkhand, the Himalayas, the Salt ll-inge and the A.ravalis. 
They appear to have been formed at dilTerent times and those 
of Bundelkliand are the oldest. The gneiss of the Himalayas 
contains white felspar and much mica, while that of South 
India has pink felspar and much hornblende. The gneiss of 
•Burma is similar to that of South India. It consists of 
8 
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granitic gneiss, homblendio gneiss, crystalline limestone, 
quartzite, and various kind of schist. Sometimes the granite 
-stands out in rounded masses and forms huge piles of grent 
boulders. This is seen also in South India and in Rajputana, 
where the softer rock intervening Itetween the outstanding 
piles has been weathered, decomposed, and washed away. 

The products of the metamorphic rooks are very interest- 
ing. Among the precious stones occurring in them arc 
diamond, sapphire and ruby, beryl, rock-crystal, garnet, and 
zircon. There are many minerals in these rocks of great 
commercial importance, including asbestos, graphite, meers- 
chaum, steatite, marble, serpentine ; and a host of metallic 
ores of which the more common are tin, copper, zinc, cobalt, 
iron, molybdenum, gold and silver. 

India is a country of vast mineral resources many of 
which have hardly been touched. This no doubt is due in 
part to the difficulty of mining in places remote from a rail- 
way, and in part to the indiiference of the Indian to the study 
of Geology and Mineralogy. But there are signs that a 
change for the better is at hand. 
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ANCIENT “EGYPT”— ITS ORIGINS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS 

Tor some time past great and widespread interest has 
daily been concentrated on the “ Valley of the Kings,” near 
the site of ancient Tiibbks ( T' Jpin ), or nu-amon, “U he City 
of Amon,” and not far from modern Luxor (J<Jl Aqsa ) on 
the Nile, beciiusc of a sensationally reported “ Tind ” there— 
the so-cullcd “ Tomb " of TTd-ankh-amon (“ Jjiving image of 
Amon, or Ammon,”) one of the ISth-Lyiiasty I’haraohs, wlio 
reigned during 1). C. 132G-1315, though the press notices put 
him about a generation earlier. 

Quantitatively, the contents of this cache are uuusii;il. 
Also, they are unusually wonderful, us a show : and, in con- 
nection with Art, they will doubtless prove of unusual value. 
iBut whether, amongst all that has been unearthed, thor ; is 
anything likely to shed that new historical light which is so 
very much needed upon the period covered by say the reign 
of Akh-en-dten (” J’leasing to the Divine Solar Disc ”) and the 
troublous times more or less immeduttely following his dctnisc 
about B. C. 1326, has yet to be seen. 

Why so much importance is attached to that ])criud is 
this. It was a time of very anxious crisis — of notiilng less 
than life or death — for Amok- ItA. 

But who, or what, was Amos-Ua? 

He was u'hat is called a llulimj Sun-yod — a great Zodiacal 
Divinity; and, at the period under notice, his official niv 
holders and representatives, throughout the laud, but parti- 
cularly in and around Thebes, w’ere a highly organized Izwly of 
panic-stricken, but very proud, very powerful, very astute, 
very resolute, and furiously angry Sacerdotes, who for ages 
had been the real rulers of Khem, but who now saw their 
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aiitbority overthrown, their prestige shattered, and their vast 
revenues streaming elsewhere ! 

The Zodiac was an outcome of Sun-icorahip — a cult pre- 
valent in some form for many thousands of years throughout 
the Great Central Zone that belts the land-masses of the 
Earth— practically the “ Civilization Line.” 

Under some special name for the Smi-god, at least in early 
Klieni, each of its twelve divisions was regarded Jis presided 
over by a definite hypostasis, or personified aspect, of the 
otherwise ineffable Supreme lieing. The entire cycle, however, 
was not only a wonderful enshrinement, both scientific and 
artistic, of the essential mysteries of the Divine Nature ; it 
was also a mystically dramatic representation of the life- 
history of every individual soul, regai*dcd as an evolving 
spiritual sun. Certain outstanding Personalities in the past — 
e.f/., Osiris, and many others — liaving actually lived the life so 
dramatized, and triumphantly emerged as Spiritual Conquer- 
ors, and so matriculated as lledeemers of their Race, have 
bcL'ii designated Sini’ffods, and and poetically invested 

with careers corresponding, as it wore, to the apparent annual 
course of the Orb of Day. 

The first Zodiacal division-- -familiar to us under its Greek 
nauKj Aries, ” the Jlam ” (whence of course, the early Pauline 
Christians obtained their emblem of “ the lAimh ” ') — wars 
allotted by the Ancient " Egyptians,” or JtomiTt, to Amon 
(meaning “ the Conceailed One,” but also symbolized by “ the 
Ham ”) who, in his character as ar Snii-god, was called by them 
Amon-Jtft. This was the divinity dominant in Khem in B. C. 
13U, when Akh-en-uien ascended the throne as Amon- 
h'jlep IP, 

The division (now known as Toitriis, “ the ifff// ”) which 
lies second from conventional Zero on the diagram, but, in 
point of secular time, comes before the Aries, or Amon-lta, 

Anfe. Of the Ohrietiauity of Jeiui Cliriet, the true symbol woiiW uppear to have been 
"th« Piahea." 
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division, Las an interesting history behind it. True, it ])as 
long been associated with Ftau — earliest of the greater gods in 
the old liomic pantheon — whose name is derived from JPdtdch, 
“the Opener,” a very ancient word, said to be Semitic, 
though much more probably Hamit ic. 

But, originally, l*lah had nothing to do with the Sun. 
Before ever old Sol was thought of for purposes of measuring 
Time, Ptuh, in solitary majesty, sat enthroned beyond the 
Arctic Circle — the deified personification of that stupendous 
imaginary line (from I’ole-star in fhe Celestial North to Pole- 
star in the Celestitil South) which, as the etcrnally-rutntin!' 
axis of the entire universe, was regarded as causing the 
panoramic westward swoop of the stellar hosts, as nightly 
they rose and set. This mighty and mysicrioiis turning*movc- 
ment was supposed to generate /icaf, and so to result in tiie 
Summer Solstice — a point on the Zodiacal Spheroid which the 
Komiu accordingly called “ The Place of the Production of 
Fire,” and regarded as presided over by the lioness-hcadod 
goddess Sekhet, consort of Ptah. 

During Vlah's remotely ancient reyime, the Cosmic- Clock 
was supposed tol)e in North- Polar resgions, and to consist of a 
fixed circle of 3(50,'^ wherein Auuhis (the .Tackal = our ‘‘ liittlc 
Bear,”) with the tip of his tail attached to the Pole-star for 
the time being, acted as a revolving iiidex-llngor, or hand— 
and so marked the hour of the day or night, the season, and 
even the progress of the Cycle— in that age one of only IHO 
spheroidal years (360 X 1), so clearly not Sot hie. 

But, if Ptah WJis thus a North-Polar and prc-Solar 
divinity, how came he ever to find any place at all in tho 
Zodiac, which has always been distinctively and exclusively 
Solar ? 

He did it by incarnating himself, so to speak, in .lyis, the 
Pull of Memphis. That animal, it seems, was a Smi-yod, 
bore the surname of Mes-ltd — literally “ Child of Ba.’ 'H”® 
was because he represented “Strength” and “Vitality/ anc 
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so was mystically regarded as, like “ the Source of Life.” 
Thereupon, by virtue of this merger of Ptah’a being in that of 
the Solar Hull, the Tauric-or Bull-division of the ZMiac 
oHtarally became associated with both Plah and Mea-Ra — as, 
indeed, appears from the fact that the Second Spring month 
(opposite Tattrm) in one of the Bomic calendars is called 
Padphi, a name that is related to Pliih, and also from consi- 
derations connected with another llomic month which, though 
now the twelfth, is said - to have actually at one time “ open- 
ed the Year,” l.o., was once the first month in the calendar. 
This is 3resore, deriving from 3[eH-Rri. 

It was as perfervid devotees of this particular aspect of 
Suii-irorship that, when dwelling in tin? Delfiv prior to B. C. 
1191 , the Aamu-descended /uraelifes — half Koniic in blood, 
in culture, and in sentiment — became distinctively known as 
the Mesrayim, or Ahiri, i.r., ” the People of the Calf.” 

It was this mystical old liull-irorii/iip that was at the back 
ot the popular religion in ancient sea-girt Krete, and after- 
wards gave birth in Greece to the well-known legend of the 
Minolanr, 

It was this mystical old Jlull-irorahip that was so prevalent 
throughout the long-forgotten but recently discovered ‘'buried 
empire,” as it is called, of the ancient Ilittites of Asia 
Minor. 

It was this same old mystical Tiifll-troritfnp which was the 
heart and soul of Dnudinm. as established in Britain for a 
considerable time from somewhere about the 1 st century B. C. 
—the symbol of that famous cult having Ijeen nothing more 
or loss than “ the astral bull of milk-white hue, its horns 
crow’ned w;ith golden stars.” And who knows that to it may 
not even ho traceable Old England’s traditional cognomen, 
“John Bull?” 

It was this very same old mystical Bull-worship that 
formed the basis of Jlithraism — that wonderful cult which for 


” llToff.— Mr. Alan OarUiiier's tlioory. 
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SO long, and at least on equal terms, struggled with JSar^y 
Cht'is/ianifff for the suffrages of the Roman World, and (;ron 
at one time h.ule fair to win the day. In that age 
throughout the far-flung empire of the Caesars — ^in connection 
with the idea of the spiritual salvation of the soul, pcoplo 
used to speak piously of being “ washed in the blood of the 
Jinll, ” just as commonly and just as naturally as, in later 
days, when Christianity had acquired the ascendant, they 
spoke figuratively of being “ washed in the blood of the 
Lamb In sooth, the idea was much more a Mithraic one 
than even a Fauline-Christian one. Christian proper itwas not. 

In fact, the cult of the Jiull — as dominant during say B. 
C. .1000-2000, and surviving sporadically even later — is to be 
found expressed in every representation of the Zodiac, in all 
Civilizations, West or East, if not the wide world over, at least 
throughout the Great Ceatral Zone. b’er instance, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians knew it as Khar-Sidi, while in 
India it was, and still is, Vrinhubha. Prominent amongst its 
doctrines seem to have been the ideas of (1) tho Immortality 
of tho Soul, and (2) the Atonement, in its priestly sense— both 
fundamentals of Oificialized Christianity, hut the lattt.r dis- 
tinctively Pauline, and the former apparently unknnwii to 
original Judaism — which alone shows that the Jews had never 
been in Khem. 

Well — as, by virtue of Precession, the Eiiuinoxcs and 
Solstices slipped backwards round the entire Zodiacal Spheroid 
in the course of 2G,52li iVr years (modern reckoning, on 
the basis of a Spheroid of 305 { degrees or days), each of the 
Sun-goda in the llomic pantheon presided over his particular 
Zodiacal division (and therefore his special cult was-supreme in 
Khem) for 2187 ,*,'j years. The supremacy of the Sail 
Cult — Ijeginning roughly about B. C. ftOOO — came to an end at 
TURBK.S (“ City of Thrones ”) shortly before the rise of tlw 
Twelfth Bomic Dynaaiy, which began in B. C. 1989 with 
Amon-em-het I, formerly know'n as Se*hetep-ab-ra. 
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that epoch, therefore, Amon-Ba, as the dominant cult, was sup* 
posed to bo divinely estabished; and thenceforward also Tuebes 
was recognized as N u-Amon, “ the City of Amon" — the 
“ populous No” mentioned in the Bible {Nahum iii, 8.) In fact, 
too, Atnon-Ita xoa» the Ruling-God in Khoin up to the spacious 
and splendid days of Amon-helep ///(the ” Nimmuriya" of the 
'fell-el-Amarna Tablets,) i. e. about B. C. 1372<13Jil. Towards 
the close of Amoii-hetep If Vs reign, however, even within the 
'sacred precincts of the Court, there had been stealing into 
favour certain heretical views which, though also a form of Sun- 
Worship, were nevertheless distinct from, and absolutely 
subversive of, those connected with the established and popular 
cult then enthroned, spiritually and otherwise, at Nu-Amon. 
This was the veneration of Aten, “ the Solar Disc,” regarded 
as the symbol and representative of the Eternal, in whom 
alone is Life. In those days there was a good deal of inter- 
marrying between the I’haraohs and the royal house of 
Mitanni — the country just north of the great bend of the 
Euplirates at Niy, now better known as Upper ^Mesopotamia. 
Tls people — once the Cuslodiansof Civilization, and Overlords 
of Western Asia — were a remarkably fine blend of Rosy-Blo.nd 
stock, anciently immigrant from the Mediterranean, and 
aboriginal Tl’h.anian blood. After Mitanni’s collapse, some 
time in the 11th century B. C., many of them entered the 
Assvjiian ethnic fold, but most migrated cast, over the 
Zagros, and r“-appeared on the stage of history as the 
Southern Medks. Possibly the new cult in Khem was an 
outcome of these intimate relations. Indeed, there is even 
some reason to believe that in Aten- Worship we sec nothing 
more or less than an early form or perhaps reliuement, of 
MiiiittAisii, already alluded to. '' 

•However, it was not till the next reign-s-that of the 
®ysUc, AvoN-nsTBP IV, or aku-en-.\ten, about B. C. 1341* 
1320 that the worship of aten really became the State 

howovor, UUh’lG was notltiiip' but a corrupted variant, on foreign lips, of 
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Religion in Khem, and for a time even ousted that of Amon-Ba, 
whose arrogant and self 'Centred Hierarchy thereupon not only 
lost their all — place, power, and wealth — but, in their chagrin, 
were made to bite the very dust. It was a most revolutionary 
and highly interesting period — how interesting may be gathered 
from the fact that the presiding genius, AKn-B:f-ATKN uas a 
poet of no mean order ; indeed, it is obvious that from his 
famous*' Hymn to Atbk ” (the words of which, though simple, 
are exceedingly beautiful and impressive) the writer of Psalm 
CIV, whoever he may have been, must have got much of his 
inspiration. Several of his very phrases are clearly " lifted ” 
from the original. 

Now, with these momentous times, we ar.* only meagrely 
acquainted. Hitherto, it has been taken for granted that 
Akh-en-aten was succeeded — though only for a brief period— 
by a king named Smcnkh*ka-ra : but now speci.'ilists are by no 
means sure whether Sinenkh>k.vril, '.'ver reigned at all. Some 
prefer to think that he was only assouiaied fi)r a time with 
Akh-en-aten as a Super- Vazir — a sort of Sublimated “ Help,” 
on whom the monarch could rely to look .after the Stat(‘, while 
ho himself was dreaming of more congenial things. I’ossilily, 
therefore, Akh-en-aten’s iium«‘dia(e successor was Tut-ankh- 
amon — originally Tut-fwikh-atcn — the IMiaraoh over wiioso 
alleged, and allegibly untouched, ^rausoleum all the nfcent 
journalistic pother has been raised. Of ’rut-ankh-amon, however, 
little more is known than that the emhittiwed old PriestliocMl at 
Thebes proved much too strong for him, and even in his reign 
some reversion was undoubtedly made to Amon-AVorship— 
as his own change of name from Tiit-aiikh-aten elo;irly implies. 
Of Ay, his successor, practically nothing is known; while, of 
that obscure but very efficient soldier-statesman, llor-ein-hoh - 
the man who restored Ainoti-AVorship, pulled the dislocated 
affairs of the unhappy country together, brought order out of 
its administrative chaos, and possibly fomided the next, or 
19 th, Dynasty of high spirited piiaraohs-all that we l/iink 
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\re know is as nebulous and unstable as the conditions amongst 
\rhioli he worked ; and there is a very great deal more that wo 
would like to (Inl out about him and his times. Meanwhile, 
a 1?rench savant has come forward with the startling declara- 
tion that Tut-ankh-amon’s mummy was actually found by 
Professor Davis in 1912, and that this so-called “ Tomb ”is amere 
Emergency-Store, or Glorilied Oodown, and not a Tomb at all 
— certainly not Tut ankh-amon’s Tomb ! At this very moment 
those in charge of the removal-operations had come upon a 
resplendent, gold-coverc<l shrine, or series of shrines, which 
might or might not have enclosed a sarcophagus,wliich, again, 
might or might not have contained Tut-ilnkh-amon’s body. 
To put the Frenchman’s assertion to the proof, all that was 
necessary was to proceed with the work —to open the shrine. 
That would have settled all doubts, promptly and effectually. 

Well, was tliis done ? Was the obvious step taken ? No ; 
instead, work has suddenly been stopped, the “ Tomb ” has 
been closed, and we are told it is to remain closed until the 
autumn ! However, we have at least had 3 months of tumul- 
tuous and sustained exeitement, undoubtedly fomented by the 
press. And seemingly, for tlic present, that is about all — 
Uiccept that the amenities of “ The Little Village on the 
Thames” have been enriched in a way Ih.at will be appreciated 
by all who are tcndly familiar with the genial give-and-take 
of its picturescpioly complex street-life. The other day a 
typical specimen of tiie ily but out-at-elbows Londoner was 
shuffling along Tottenham Court Hoad behind a barrow-load 
of weird-looking old furniture. A pal who was mooching in 
front of the ” Horse Shoe ” called out— “ Ullo, Chawlay, 
wotchergot there? Suthin’ arty pinched from "Wardour 
Street?” “Nao,” was the reply, “yer blinkin’ ij jit 1 But 
wty, yuss 1 Tykin ’ it to ver Museum — Summa Cawta’s stuff, 
outa old Tooting-Common’s Gryve ! ” 

The old name of the country that we now call 
Was Kuem, and the people who lived in it, up to say the middle 
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of the 6th century B.O., cnlled themselves — not “ Egyptians,” 
and not Mesrtlyim” — but Romiu, i. e. in a distinctive, if not 
an exclusive, sense, “ Men.” There was a time — far back in 
the Geological Past — when entire Africa, not only in shape, 
but also in the distribution of its land — and water-areas, was 
very different from what it is now. In its northern regions, 
from the Nile westwards, including the Sahara, all was sea. 
South of that marine-arca, the continent reached out far into 
the Atlantic — much farther thsin its present western limits of 
Ouine.a and Sierra Leone. Also, Ihoro was no Red Sea then. 
East of the Nile, an unbroken stretch of .\frican land extended 
northwards, as far as, and in fact including, what is now the 
western half of Arabia.* AH this continuous, north-eastern 
part of archaean Africa seems to have, been the original Khem. 

From ” Khem ” probably derived ” Ham ” ; and from that, 
of course, came “ Hamites.” And ju.st as out hen;, kh in 
one region is elsewhere tran.smuted into y. .Pokhlu 

on the frontier, but Pashtum India— .so “Shemites” in 
Western Asia and Arabia was originally perhaps only a 
variant of “ Khemites” and “ J lam ites ” in Africa. Fn faet, 
both these races — the Hamites and the Shemites, or Semites - 
were simply special and local varietie.s ( one in Afrie.', tlie 
other in Western Asia) of one of the main-stock.H of liumani- 
ty — the Dark’ Whiles, who, from extreme AVest to extrenni Hast, 
have immemoriaily inhabited the (Jreal Central %ono\ witli.tlie 
slant-eyed TiirSnian Yelloic^ to their North, and the Blanks and 
other dusky peoples, originally of archaean “ GondwsAnaland” 
descent, to their South, necau.se of certain afTinities subsisting 
between the “ Semitic” languages of AVestern Asia and .sundry 
“ Hamitic ” languages of Africa — and particularly because the 
etymon of Plah was Patach — philologists and Egyptologists 
(not realizing why these things were so) have long assamed, 
and some writers still re-echo the assumption, that in the 
untraceably remote past (or, os Breasted puts it, “ in an epoch 

Koto—* Pinson and Schnehert's Geology, Port II, p 901 • 
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tliat lies far belonr our remotest historical horizon,” History 
of Egypt* P- 26), “ Egypt ” and adjacent African areas must 
once have received and assimilated an unusually powerful, but 
forgotten, strain of ” Semitic ” blood and culture — immigrant 
from Western Asia or from Arabia. But in view of the 
common origin, or basic race-identity, of “Hamites” and 
“ Shemitcs,” and of Khem having once included half- Arabia, 
any such hypothesis seems quite visionary and uncalled for. 

“ Egyptian” (or, as I prefer to call it, Romic) Cioilization — 
the Civilization of the mysterious old Itomiu of Khem — goes 
back to an almost incredibly remote antiquity. Along the 
various lines of enquiry that are available, there are many 
indications of this. We can at least be certain that it dates 
from some time in the Tauric Era— an Age which, in round 
numbers, lasted from about Bl. C. 4000 to about B. C. 2000. 

Of course, however, tradition iu Khem takes Civilization 
back much farther even than that— in fact, to amazingly re- 
mote times — many thousands, not of years, but of centuries 
before B. C. 4000 ! Even elaborately constructed lists of fabu- 
lously long-enduring divine-dynasties for those misty old 
golden-ages are seriously relied uj>on and solemnly recorded. 
Vague and grandiose claims of this kind are found in all 
countries, ancient or modern — nowhere, perhaps, more stri- 
kingly than here ia India— and usually, of course, we only 
greet them with a kindly smile. But it is questionable 
whether such an attitude would he justiflahlc in the case of 
Khem. There, Civilization is undoubtedly very very old. Even 
what still survives of her profoundly scientific Chronological 
Becords — once regularly kept in the Temples, but destroyed by 
the successive and accumulated savageries of Ethiopians, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians — is astounding for the majestically 
long vista of orderly continuity that it displays ! 

This, at least, we know. The magnideent Sculptural Art 
®f what is called ” the Old Kingdom,” i. e, of the earliest 
Bomic Dynasties, reveals Khem as having attained a stage 
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of oaUnral maturity, if not indeed of decadence from maturity 
which compels us to infer that it must have been led up fo 
more or less gradually, by ages of precedent development. 
And those early Dynasties themselves go back to the Srd or 
■1th millennium B. 0. I 

Then, of course, there is that biggest, grandest, and most 
widely-spread of all Earth’s Memories (or, it may be. Dreams) 
— the Tradition of Atlantis, or rather Po.skidoxis, tlie 
original centre whence all Civilization is said to have 
radiated. 

Sdlun, the celebrated Athenian law-giver, heard it from a 
Temple-priest at Sais in the Delta. Jle eommunicattid it to 
Plato, and Plato preserved it for us. Klunn, it is claimed, was 
a colony of the great Island-State ; and this alone, it true, takes 
her origins back to something l^ce 12,000 years ago, at the 
least — for ive learn from a dociunent called the Troano 
Manuscripl, discovered by an archaeologist named Le l^longoon 
in w'hat is .said to have been originally another Atlantean 
colony (Yucatan, in Central America), that about B. C. 0000 
JPoeeuloniis was completely overwhelmed by a trernenilous 
convulsion of Nature, and suddenly (lisapptmn'd beneath the 
waves, with a population of some 00 million souls ! Atiolhor 
thing Le Plongeon tells us is that the Greek alphahel ( which, 
in its .sequence, is quite dilVerent from that of other scripts— 
.say from the order of the very similar./’/7f/m/’^*« of Early Europe) 
can be reduced to M.ayax roots (Mayax being th«5 language of 
the Mayas in old Y’ucatan), and that, when so treated, it turns 
out to be nothing less than a cryptographic memorial of the 
essential facts concerning the "World’s most appalling Tragedy 
lie also relates a legend, found by him in Yucatan^ describing 
how a Queen named Mu was once upon a time driven from 

her throne there l)y usurping brothers, and after a long jonrney, 

all overland, reached Khem, where, amongst other doings, 
she introduced the Sphinx, which, we are told, had former y 
been her family crest. 
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Lastly, Bomic Civilization has a wonderful, almost It 
^eird, individuality. This has always characterized it. Bor 
countless centuries it has stood forth — a phenomenon, fascina- 
ting hut strikingly sui generh. This, of course, is from the 
European point of view, which «?<? have inherited. But how 
came Bomic Civilization to he like this ? 'J'he explanation 
lies in Khom’s peculiar geographical situation. 

Atlantis may or may not be a myth. All we know is that 

there must have been mne pre-existing world, ])hysical and 

sociological, out of which this present world of ours developed 

in course of ages upon ages of ordinary every-day volution ; 

and, from that standpoint, Ati-antfs and Posbidonts seem to be 

as good a precedent stat«! of affairs as any other. However — 

this particular question apart, the region where ice lust begin 

to glimpse Civilization (a civilization in whose actuality even 

the Uidymuses of “scholarship” can believe without too much 

loss of dignity) was in the remotely arcliaic ^lediterranean 

World, as peopled by a short, slight, brunet folk who, so far 

as wc can judge, w'ere its autochthons — n^presentatives in those 

longitudes and latitudes of one of the 3 main-st'>cks of ^Ian- 

kind — the Dili k- ff'hifrs oi the Great Central Zone mentioned 

some wav back. 

* 

Of the dim and distant Age during which these 'Medi- 
terranean Brunets and their type of culture were dominant, 
we of course know hardly anything, except that it was deeply 
enough rooted in the past for Religion to develop from origi- 
nally crude personifications and deifications (masculine and 
feminine) of the Forces of Xature, through the complexities 
and eventual refinements, first of Moon-worship, and ultimately 
of Sun-worship, in all their various stages, emotional, mental, 
and spiritual — the final stage being cveryAvhere, throughout 
the Zone, associated Avith an ultimately dominant Divine-Name 
nfhich we may conveniently and provisionally call En, though in 
fact it appeared in many local and other guises, some of which 
^ to recognize as mere variants of the original. One of 
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them, however, was the Bomic BA — probably at first LA ; for in 
Ehem,as in many other countries, r and I were interchangeable, 
Possibly this incalculably early old Mediterranean Age may be 
equated with that called by the Bomans the Age of Saturn, and 
which they were content to identify with the Age of Krdnos, Iq 
some indefinite way it was perhaps also associated with a 
culturally superior, if not precedent. Age (or rather r^tfime, 
connected with the Divine-Natno Ouranoa. But whether, 
again, this had anything to do with Atlantis, must be left op(>ii. 

The next Age, throughout the same Mediterranean area, 
was that of the Bosy-Blonda — a new and superior race, whose 
origin is unknown to conventional “ scholarship ” , but who, 
at some untraceable ex)och in the past, established tiieinselvos 
gradually and almost imperceptibly throughout the Mediterra- 
nean world, and eventually superposed theinsc.dves and thoir 
loftier culture upon its older inhabitants. It may convenien- 
tly bo regarded as identic.il with the groat and dazzling Age 
associated in classical Mythology with the majestic name ol 
ZetU — the god whose infancy was passed in “ concealment 
It was distinctively the Age of San- fVorithip, but Sun-Wor- 
ship in its raaturer phases. Its ultimitely doinin int Divinc- 
Xame — not only in the Old Modit«*rranean world, but through- 
out the Great Central Zone to its farthest limits, I'.'ccept 
perhaps in Khcm — was what (again conveniently and provi- 
sionally) may ho called lo, with, of course, a host of protean 
local and other variants, masculine and feminine. Neverthekss 
(again throughout the Zone), like early scripts showing through 
a palimpsest, the older Divine-Names of the preceding Age, in 
some form or other, and each in its own (larticular area of deve- 
lopment, still continued to remain more or less in evidence — 
not infrequently with a prefixed or modified and incorporated 
Ab, Ap, or Apa, meaning “ Bather “ Northern ” Apollo, 
somewhere up in Central Europe ; Jiel and Baal in Western 
Asia, are examples. Each is really Ib-Hh, i. e. “ Father Hl- ’ ' 

Not#—* Someti'nei Iho i{odi of tho old Age ate mido fosaiulno, ou.l marrie I t*'® 
gods of the existing Age. Ilera^ for instance, was realljr a form of EL 
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Ko\r, seated where she was, on the Nile, Khem, though 
in touch with the Great Gutsule World to her North, was yet 
in a manner isolated. Originally and essentially, her civilissa- 
tiun was rooted in that of the autochthonous Mediterranean 
Brunets of the primitive Sulurn Aye (if so we may call it) ; 
and later on it was considei’ahly modified hy cultural and other 
influences streaming into it from adjacent Rosy-Blond sources 
throughout the very dilTerent and proverbially brilliant and 
heautiful days of what we are ealling the Zeos Aye. Also, 
Ijkc all other countries around “ the Great Green Sea,” Khem 
was territorially an int(!gral part of the Great Central Zone, 
and she not only eontributed towards, but was also beneficially 
or prejudicially alTeeted by, the changes continually in pro- 
gress throughout that vast region. But, unlike those countries, 
sh(i c/»o hold out her hands far Southwards and Eastwards. 
Thus, in her uni(|ue situation, Khem (whether ethnically or 
culturally) was not really representatiw of what, to her, was 
“the Xorth ” — /. e. not of that Old Mediterranean World to 
which Moitern ICnroye largely trace's its cultural descent. 
Hilt her was .ihe, throughout the .\ges, a very special and 
local o.vpression, or side-show, of the Medilerraucan World 
for the time being. 

To sum up. Sin* was co eval with both the Ages above 
referred to ; she witnessed the supersession of the picturesque 
and joyous old Sutnrn-.lye by its more rt?splemlent and pro- 
gressive successor, the pre-l[ellenie Zri'-i-Ayr, of which J/indan 
amLfcv/rctoj Tini"n seem only to have been a concluding phase 
or pendant ; she survived tjven the Zens- Aye x her own self it 
"as who .shattered and scattered its exquisitely refined and 
teaulifid bu4 baneful civili/.atittii during the Great Sea*Raid 
period — those stirring and dramatic days of the “ Churning of 
Ihe Oc(!au” in the 12th century B. C. — and later her eyes heheld 
that lovely emanation from its s\Virl and sjiume, the Itisc of 
Oreeet. emerging from the I'oam ; and, as inystcri- 

as pow'crful and renowned, she stands before us, even then 
10 
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an impressively ancient product of volution. As Khem, or Ta 
Men — beloved home-land of the illustrious old Romiu — she 
flourished in freedom to a date no less recent than the 8th 
century B. C. For two centuries more, however, she was 
repeatedly devastated, broken up, depopulated, and kept in 
subjection by ruthless invaders KJahitei from the South, 
Aesijriam and Chahlaeaiis from the North — all nut only 
aggressively imperialistic, but also more or less Kasaitic in 
descent, and therefore essentially barbarous, however highly 
civilized and however eflicient for the time being. And only 
from about the 6th century B. C. and onwards does she 
become generally known as Egypt. 

Since then, her experiences have been many and kaleidu* 
scopic. Shu has seen the Eera'utn, the in'eek, the Itoman, the 
Arab, the Frenchman, Our Noble Selves, the Internal ioiinl 
Adventurer, and the Tourist — all lurding it in her midst, hut 
now, liberty to live her own life i.>i hers. 

Here, let us leave her — merely remarking that her present 
indigenes are no longer the Itomiu of Rhem. They have long 
since vanished into the Unknown ! Tin; Egyptians of to-day 
are a different crowd altogetlier — now'ise related (even by way 
of descent) to the original old Eirellers on the Nile. 

Herukut Bruce IIa>nah 
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VII 

We have throughout taken for granted the mosquito 
theory of malaria. Hut, the principal weapons in fair fight 
with it would he the same on the miasm theory which it 
supersedwl ,* for the problem of the reduction of mosquito 
is all hut identical with that of tlm rf^duction of miasm. 
These weapons are Hooding and drainage, and they havf! both 
lieen resorted to from remote antiquity. Kmpedoeles freed 
Selinos in Sicily from malaria by Hooding the marshes 
surrounding it. A remarkable exampb? nf tin* disappearance 
of malaria with Hooding occurred ill Holland in 17 “The 
Dutch allowed the land for defensive pui’poses to b(*come 
overllowed. I’eaee beins; concluded during the middle of the 
summer, the inundation was caused to subside, whereupon 
a serious outbreak of malaria occurnal. The e]>idemie was 
not successfully combatcil until the land wa>i again submerged 
and kept .so until tin? advent of winter.'* ' 

On the other hand, Hippocrates say> that the d«*population 
of the city of Abydos was not only stopp<‘d by the draining 
of the adjoining i larshes, but it actually became healthy, 
la the Colony of Demarara, dninage and agriculture has 
“rendered the deejiest and mo.st extensive morass probably 
in the world, a healthy, fertile and boautiful settlement.’’ 

Our Government have adopted both of thesf* methods — 
fiootliug and draining —but in the wrong place. Instead of 
ever seriously coming to grips with malaria by removing the 
impediment to drainage due to the consiruetiou of roads and 
railways, tvhicli was the primary and immediate cause of the 
outbreak of virulent malaria alMuit 18(50, they have from the 

Deailrivk un “ The study of Maiuriu," i|uotod liy Ur. llomley tu liU ''Xoto upou 
flooding as a Uetbod of Anti.Mnlarial 3auitttli..ii," p. 2. 
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very first been floundering in the hils and adjoining paddy 
fields, which as we have seen before (Article II), could not 
possibly have originated it. In Article IV wo have shown 
how futile as measures of malaria-prevention are likely 
to be the recent attempts to flood ’ them, and how fraught 
with danger to liealth arc the embankments of the canals 
which have been excavated to carry them out. * In regard 
to the opposite method of draining, one of the earliest steps 
taken l)y the Government of Bengal was the drainage of 
a large bil in the TTooghly district called Dhankuni Julia 
on the recommendation of their Engineering export Mr. Adley. 
A bill was introduced in the Bengal Council for the purpose 
in December, 1«S70, under the title of Drainage and Irrigation 
Bill. The speech which Raja Digambar Mitra made on tho 
occasion is so full of strong common sense, <and his arguments 
against the drainage of hils as an anti-malaria measure are 
so cogent and apposite, that I make no apology in making 
copious extracts from it : 

“ With due iloforonce to the professional experienee of Mr. Ailley, 
on whose report the proposed measure seeme«l to he entirely based, lie 
must admit that he felt eonsidenahle ditlioulty in subscrihin^ to the 
opinions of Mr. A«lley in that report ns to the cause of the epidemic. 

First, in Air. Ad ley’s oatalo«j;iie of causes was the ' marshes 

of jhcels and jiilhis wliether of fresh or salt water; the Iasi are most 
])ernieious ; where salt and fresh water interiuinglc, putrcfaetioii is more 
rapid.’ Now the whole country — he meant Lower Bengal — was full of 
these bheels or depressions, whirdi were tlie natuml receptacles of tlie 
drainage of the surrounding lands. At the lowest estimate lie would take 

a hundred of these bheels to every district These he sincerely trusted 

it was not pretended should be drained But, unfortunately lor 

Mr. Adley’s scheme of drainage, and the removal thereby,, of the cause 
of the epidemic, the adjoining land.s liapponed to bo i)a«ldy ficKIs, over 
which water lodged to the depth of two or three feet, and which continued 

* The Nowi-Siinthi project rriticifioil in nrij article seems to hare now been abainlt**'®** 
after au expenditure of Hs. :i,37,H5t. All of this expenditure has probably been worse than 

vssless. 
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in that state for at least four months in the year, and these lands, 
according to him, were equally productive of miasm. ^ In his list of 
causes were found * moist lands and meadows or a water-logged subsoil 
when dried up under the sun * ; again, ^ rice grounds, especially in 
jiillahs, where the cars of the crop only are cut off, and the stalks 
left to rot, in the water — thus adding fuel to the lire.' Now was Mr. Adley 
pre])ared to drain these ricelands, which constituted nine-tenths of 
the culturablc lands of Lower Heugal, and deprive the people, if 
possible, of the only foo<l crop the lands were capable of bearing? 
But what made Mr. Adley so sure that these bhccls and ‘ricegrounds’ 
were the causes of the epidemic fever ? Was not Calcutta within a mile 
of an extensive salt water lake, which according to him was still more 
generative of malaria than a fresh water one, and had it notwithstanding, 
within the memory of the present generation, ever snlti red from a type of 
fever which w'as met with only since a few years in some of the most 
healthy localities of Bengal, and which decimated in the short space of 

a year and a half the population of a village where it broke out r 

But the idea that the which had existed since the formation of the 

country itself, and the ricc-Iands which meant the Furfacc of the whole 
country, were the generating causes of the e]»ideinic, was so pre}>osteroiis, 
that he would not detain the (.’oiim il with further remarks on the head. 

But while he deprecab d in the strongest terms the drainage 

of bheels ahd riee-laiuL, with a view to the removal of the epidemic, he 
was fully sensible of the absolute necessity of drainage, so far as the 
villages were concerned. In fact, he lunl always held, and still held, that 
fever wherever and whenever it hail epidenn\:illy broken out in this 
country, was wholU' aud solely traceable to imicilcd drainage, caused in 
many instances by railway fee<Iers, which of late had sprung up in large 
numbers, where er the same had crossed the drainage course of a village 
or villages. The same might be said of railways and other kinds of 
obstructions, \>hether they were offeroil in the passage of the rainwater from 
a village to the adjoining paddy field or from the p;uldy tield into the bheel, 

or from the bheel into a navigable stream But the proposed 

measure, wMle it provided for the drainage of ihe bheels and paiidy-fiolds, 
made no provision for the obstnietion to the free drainage of the villages.’* 

There were alswi high ollieiuls of (loveriunenl who 
exonerated the Dhaiikuni and other extensive hih from 

It ahoukt be noted thnt until the eloav uH tbe laiii eenturj', iiiainrini ferer wm 
gnicrailj held to be dne to niiaam. 
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active part in the genesis of fulminant malaria. Col. Haig, 
ll.E., reported, “ that no connexion has yet been traced 
between intensity of the fever and proximity to stagnant 

marshes On the contrary, there arc numerous facts 

which are absolutely irreconcilable with such a supposition. 
Some of the villages on the borders of the Dankuni./MMff/<« have 
been distinguished by compar*ative immunity from the fever 
while it has raged in others W'hich arc quite free from swamp. 
The Collector reports that Chanditala and the neighbouring 
village at the south-Avest corner of thcs(5 swamps haA'c generally 
been considered exceptionally healthy.” Mr. Crant, Magis- 
trate of Howrah, observed: “ I have only to say that every 
one who has studied the subject must have been struck with 
the fact, that the fever constantly (indeed very generally) 
avoids these hoiTible swamps.” Yet, despite these assevera- 
tions, ofllcial and non-odicial, it is a singular fact, that the 
Government, during the last six decades, has been attacking 
the hils and paddy lields nhile the demon of Malaria has 
been committing untold havoc in its strongholds, the ill- 
drained villages and towns. The fact is singular, but not 
inexplicable. The explanation has hson suggestiHl in my Last 
article — ^tho pro-railway proclivities of the Government. They 
have been looking askance at the dire depredations of the 
fiend lest by attempting to check them, they should run 
counter to the interests of the AVor.shipper.s of the niixlcrn 
fetishes of commerce and industry. They have been adopting 
all sorts of anti-malaria measures but the one without 
Avhich all such measures are bound to be ineffective, which 
was recommended lifty -eight years’ ago, and AA'hich has been 
repeatedly urged since then. Their action has all along been 
like that of sprinkling water at the top of a plant while it 
is being eaten away at the roots. If sham drainage, Health 
Department, lectures and exhibitions, drugs, and bulky reports 
and frothy speeches with w'ell-rounded periods and unctuous 
phrases, could have driven out malaria, it would have been 
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extirpated long ago. The attitude of Government is well 
explained by the candid pronouncement of Lord Curzon before 
an audience of industrial and commercial notabilities : 

“ Your business and mine are one and the same. Yours 
is exploitation, and mine is administration. 13oth are part 
and parcel of the same Government.” 

It should be noted, that our Government is not exceptional 
in this intimate and insensate alliance nith industry and 
commerce. It dominates all the other Great Powers of the 
present day.' All the more important wars since the close of the 
last century arc attributable to it. It is the modem fatuous 
craze for industry and conuncrco that has landed Indians and 
the rest of mankind in a (piandary, and so long as it lasts there 
does not appear to Iw any reasonable prospect of abiding 
amelioration of their (‘ondition. And we have been indulging in 
these lucubrations partly from an impelling sense of duty and 
partly in the hope that they may be of some use when saner 
ideas of the progress and welfare of humanity prevail, and tliat 
some at least of my cultured countrymen may l)e prevented 
from wasting their energy and substance upon futile, make- 
believe anti-malaria measures. 

The delay is, no dovibt, very unfortunate. The malaria 
problem is a part of the wider health-problem. Health is the 
resultant of an exceedingly intricate, multitudinous aud 
involved complex of forces, physical, psychical, social, and 
guljernatorial. 'We have hitherto mainly dealt with only one 
of the factors of health— -drainage. Among the other more 
importiint factors, arc food, drink, air, and peace of mind. As 

* According to the New York Xntion there was a strong *' di|doiiiatic sincll of oil ** 
H- the Croiiovn% Conference. “For a brief inoincufc tho clouds lifted at Genera, and wo 
Rhiuiiscd tho underlying ceonoinic struggle; the talk of ‘ Goniiany, of * Russia,’ of ‘ France,’ 
‘ England, ' and of their political spoki-siiien faded 5 instead, the excited correspoudents 
cabled columns about the * Royal Dutch,' the * Shell,’ the ‘ Anglo-Pcrsian,* and tho ’ Standard 
The great oil coiiipuiiies assiiiiied tho centre of the stage ; tho politicians apj>onred 
plainly AS the puppets ; for a day or two wo wero cron permitted to road tho uaiiics of the 
who pull tho strings.” 

(Quoted in the Modern Rcricic for July, 1922.) 
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we shall see in our next article, the conditions in regard to all 
of these have of late been becoming more and more unfavour* 
able. The solution of the problem of malaria is, in consequence, 
every year becoming more and more difficult. 

{To he continued) 

Pbamathanatu Bose 
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Here’s nimblefooted spring, 
Lightly tripping, 

With limbs of radiant hue. 
And locks of dew ; 

She will not loit’ring stay. 
But soon will haste away. 

Come let us follow her ; 
Whereso ever 
The grass is freshly green, 
There she hath been ; 

’I hro’ pathways, undisturbed, 
Qaily hath she wandered. 


We’ll trace her footprints green 
Of emerald sheen. 

And spy her buds and l)clls 
In the shcltereil dells ; 

We’ll watch her nesting birds, 
And her pasturing herds. 
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Come lot US follow her ; 
Wheresoever 

Shine her footprints green, 
There she hath been ; 

She will not loit’iing stay, 
But soon will haste away. 




The Calcutta Review 
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the FIJIST SCIENTIFIC EXCAVATION IN BENGAL 

To the small village of Paharpur near the Jainalganj 
station on the E. 13. lly. goes the honour of containing the now 
famous mound which is being excavated under the auspices 
of the University of Calcutta Avith the co-operation of tlie 
Varendra llesearcli Society. This mound and the ruins sur- 
rounding it cover an area of more than K1 liighas and have 
long since attracted the attention of European travellers. 
Thus the place yas visited and describi'd by Dr. Iluchanan 
Hamilton between 1807-11, by AVestmaeott in 1875 and by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1879-80. 

The central portion of the ruins is oceupied by the great 
mound which rises up to a height of about 80 ft. above the 
level of the country and looks exactly like a jtnhar or hillock 
from which no doubt tlie name of the village has been derived. 
The mound is surrounded by boundary walls which run on 
four sides of it each being nearly 125 ft. wide. Here have 
been picked up many bricks of large size reminiscent of the 
early Pala Ago and also ornamented terracottas. Cunningham 
took the mound to be a Hindu temple because he thought that 
one of the terracotta sculptures which he had discovered repre- 
sented the ‘ skeleton goddess Kiill ' Dr. Huchanan Hamilton iind 
AVestmacott however Avere both of the opinion that it was a 
Buddhis^ site. But from the visible condition of the AA'hole 
ruins it was oasy to conclude that the structure whether a 
Buddhist stupa or a Hindu temple, must have been an excep- 
tionally large one and from the quality of carved and orna- 
mented bricks also a very lino one. One can therefore 
fully understand how keen Cunningham’s disappointment 
^ when he vras prevented by the local. Zemindar from 
excavating on the site by what he calls the latter’s ‘ dog in the 
manger policy.’ 
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There is a widespread belief all over the neighbouring 
villages that a great treasure is buried in the mound, and it 
is therefore no wonder that clandestine attempts were made 
from time to time by various persons to dig out the treasure. 
An early attempt made in this direction was by a man named 
Ghanashyam who laid bare a portion near the top as early as 
187 C. A similar attempt was made sometime later by a 
BairSgi who dug a hole in the mound but on a lower level. All 
these labours necessarily proved abortive. In more recent 
days the treasure hunters have l)een replaced by the brick- 
diggers who are however the worse of the two classes of 
vandals. These are mostly the inhabibints of»the neighbouring 
villages who carried off cartloads of bricks for domestic use. 
Out of evil sometimes cometh good ; and in the course of these 
depredations near the south-west corner of the enclosure, a 
person named Samir iHIondal, a goldsmith of the village of 
Paharpur, accidentally discovered two broken fragments of an 
octagonal stone pillar one of which was inscribed. Babu 
Sreeram ^Liitra, an ofllcer of the llolihar ritj, brought the frag- 
ments to the notice of "Mr. A. K, jMaitra, C.I.K., Director of 
the Varendra Re.sear(;h Society, who with his characteristic 
entliusiasm for archseology submitted a report to the Govern- 
ment of India which led to the stoppage of all spoliation. 

It is a great pity that although the Arclueologicnl Depart- 
ment has been in existence now for more than half a century 
and although the capital of the Government of India up till 
very recently has been Calcutta, very little seems to have been 
done for that province which is of any archmological impor- 
tance. Even a complete and exhaustive list of monuments 
and antiquities has not yet been drawn up, and as to excavation 
the idea does not seem to have occurred to any archmologist that 
Bengal, though it does not contain many structures intact of the 
pre-Mahomedan period, has yet many ancient sites which with 
the help of the spade can be made to yield a most interesting 
history. Fortunately for Bengal there were three disinterested 
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votaries of archocology. Who has not heard the name 
of Kumar Sarat Kumar llay, AE.A., the founder and President 
of the Varendra Research Society ? He was passionately fond 
of making tours in Varendra with the express object of collect- 
ing images and sculptures, the precious relies of the ancient 
art of Bengal. He was followed up and actively helped by no 
less a veteran Sanskrit scholar than Mr. A. K. Maitra, Director 
of that Society and by Mr. Hama Prasad Chanda now of the 
Archmological Section of the Indian Museum. These under- 
took extensive tours in Varendra and gathered snch a large 
number of old images and sculptures that they were perforce 
impelled to found a society which is known jis the Varendra 
Biesearch Society. Sir Jolin Marshall who is noted for 
co-operating with learned societies gave it all the help he could 
and thus made amends for what the Archccological Depart- 
ment failed to do for Bengal before his time. These three 
promotersjof the Varendra llesearch Society during the course of 
their tours visited the Paharpnr sitt; some I t years ago and were 
struck with the extensive nature of its ruins. They very much 
desired in the interest of Bengal Arehavdogy that they should 
be systematically excavated. But (here were two difficulties 
in the way. The first was the monetary difficulty, and the 
second was in regard to the selection of the archaeologist who 
could be safely entrusted with the work. ^Ir. Chanda with 
his wonderful aptitude for hitting upon the right means to an 
end suggested to Kumar Bahadur that Prof. 1). B. Bhandarkar 
should be made Officer-in-charge of that work as he had 
scientifically carried out a good many excavations in Western 
India. The other difficulty was solved, thanks to the character- 
istic generosity of Kumar Bahadur for archeology and ancient 
history *of India, by his offering an annual sum of Bs. 2,500 
for a period of five years. Negotiations were forthwith 
opened with Sir Asutosh Mookerjee of the Calcutta University 
and Sir John Marshall of the Arohmological Department. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that they were both extremely 
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sympathetic and the latter even went to tlic length of not only 
acquiring the archrcolcgical site of Faharpur but also 
supplementing Kumar Baliadur’s gift by a grant of Us., 2,000 
for this year at least. Bengal is therefore indebted for 
this excavation as much to Sir Asuto.sh Mookerjee and Sir 
John Marshall as to Kumar Sarat Kumar Kay and Mr 
Kamaprasad Chanda. 

I have referred to the inscribed pillar found near the 
south-Avest corner of the enclo.sur<5. The record was brought to 
the notice of scholars by Mr A. K. Maitra who translated it 
as follows : — ‘ Tnis excellent pillar was caused to be made 
by Sri- Dasabalagarbha to please the three dowels (Bharma, 
Buddha and . Samgha) for the good of all created beings.’ 
This was a distinct clue, and lines of trial trenches w'ore laid 
at his suggestion from this llndspot on both sides of the 
enclosure, and the excavations were formally opened on the 
1st of March early in the morning by Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Kay. ^Ir A. K. Maitra in asking him to turn the lirst sod 
made some learned observations, lie said that there was 
literary and inscriptional evidence to show that preservation 
and conservation of ancient monuments was recognised to bo 
a duty not of the modern civiii/.ed government alone but also 
of the State in ancient India. The merit ac([uired by a person 
in undcrtciking such an operation was regarded to be of a 
higher order than that accruing even from the construction of 
a new edifice. Tie further pointed out that such activities 
were not foreign to ancient Bengal, and deplored the want of 
interest displayed by the Archseological Department in this 
direction in modern Bengal. ITo however appreciated the 
action of Sir John Marshall in inducing the India Gov^ernment 
to make the recent grant for undertaking excavations at 
Faharpur. Mr. Maitra concluded by thanking Kumar 
Bahadur for his generous gift and called upon him to turn 
the first sod. Prof. Bhandarkar in supporting Mr. Maitra s 
request eulogised the activities of the Kumar as founder and 
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President, Mr. A. K. Maitra as Director, and Mr 11. F. Chanda 
as late Secretary of the Yarendra Research Society, for the 
valuable services they have rendered to the cause of archaio- 
logy in Rengul and Yarendra in particular. lie further 
pointed out the special signidcance of Kumar Bahadur’s 
grant as it is apt to be lost sight of by his countrymen. In 
the present time when the financial stringency is being so 
acutely felt not only by the local Governments but also by the 
Government of India, there was every danger of the Govern- 
ment grants being considerably reduced which had so long 
beeff reserved for archmological excavations. Kumar Bahadur 
has thus set an example to those generous-minded Zemindars 
and chiefs who arc interested in the ancient history of their 
country to come forward with similar gifts of money for 
excavation of ancient sites in order to induce Government to 
co-operate by similar grants which by themselves would not 
bo enough for carrying them out scientiiically. lie hoped 
that Kumar Bahadur’s example would he followed by other 
mcmbci's of tluj aristocratic and wealthy classes and concluded 
by supporting ilr. ^laitra’s request to the Kumar Bahadur 
to turn the first sod. The Kumar ilahadur in replying observed 
that he claimed no praise for having done what he considered 
to be his duty inasmuch as his ambition was to help the 
reconstruction of the history of his country by archaeological 
explorations. He placed his moiuiy in the hands of the 
University because he thought that as a Chair in Ancient 
Indian History and Culture has now been established it was 
only fitting that the baud of young scholars attached to it 
should receive practical training in arclncological research and 
build up the history of their country themselves. The annual 
grant which he has offered is but a trifle as coihpared with 
what is actually required for the .systematic excavation of the 
Paharpur site. He wjis however glad that he was able to 
enlist the sympathies of Sir Asutosh iMookerjeo and Sir John 
Marshall without whose help his slender gift of money could 
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not have materialised into anything substantial. He there- 
after turned the first sod amidst loud applause. 

The excavations w'ere, no doubt, formally opened on the 
1st of March, but \re could ‘not start the actual operations on 
that date as we were not able to secure any coolies. The 
people of the adjoining villages were apathetic if not actually 
hostile. Thanks however to the eiforts of Babu Sreeram 
Maitra of the Bolihar raj, we were able to secure some coolies 
on the 3rd instant, and the day following we could obtain the 
full number that m'hs required. I have already stated that 
lines of two trial trenches had been marked running from the 
spot where the inscribed pillar was found, one inside and the 
other outside the enclosure, i t was a marvel and a pleasure 
to see that Mr. Maitrii inspite of his age and Kumar Bahadur 
inspite of his aristocratic mode of living toiled and moiled 
exactly like us supervising and guiding the untrained coolies. 
On the very first day we lighted upon the outer face of the 
western rampart of the enclosure. Once it was exposed the 
course open to us was to trace it as fur as possible towards the 
south-W'est corner. This Wiis however a most arduous task. 
For the preserved portion of the wall was no less than I t ft. in 
height and extended as far as 70 ft. When the south-w'est cor- 
ner was reached our tiisk lay in extricating the south ranqmrt. 
from the debris. As much as 83 ft. of this \ri\s cleared. To find 
out what the original condition of the site was in front of the 
south rampart we sunk a few trenches which revealed no less 
than three wTillings running parallel to it and at a short inter- 
val from one another. The ramparts and these wallings have a 
most interesting history to tell. In the first place the western 
rampart clearly tells us what addition was made to it at two 
different bufr early periods, how the damaged portion was 
repaired and how the une(|ual settlement and the bulging of 
the wall was counteracted by the erection of a 
buttress. Perhaps the most interesting feature in connection 
with this rampart was the keybond that was inserted to hold 
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the new repair patch fast to the old masonry. Tins was 
indeed an ingeniotis contrivance which could ordinarily have 
been thought as. possible only in the modern age of scientific 
advance but which is clearly to be seen on this old rampart 
existing long before the Mahomedan invasion. The idea 
of buttressing again is supposed to have been introduced in 
India after the Mahomedan con<[uest. But that notion also 
stands exploded in the light of the buttress that we clearly 
see here put up. As regards the south rampart the most 
curious and also the most pu/zling feature lay in the erection 
of three walls parallel to it. The full significance of these 
wallings is not yet clear and may be revealed to us next 
year when we extend our excavations not only eastward but 
southward. These wallings look like protective works but 
whether they were intended to serve as protection against the 
floods or against enemy attacks or both it is just now 
impossible to determine. One feature however which is 
common to both these ramparts is the texture of the bricks. 
When their lower courses were laid bai*e water oozed out of 
the soil and we could not carry the excavations further down- 
wards. There can be no doubt that for centuries the bricks of 
these courses were in contact with water and moist soil and 
yet not a single “salt-eaten'’ ludck our vigilant eye could 
detect. Local enquiries however told us that modern house 
bricks of the surrounding sub-division were bv no means free 
from the action of salt. Is it not therefore clear from this 
tlwt the people of ancient Bengal knew how to manufacture 
bricks which were salt proof. AVe eanuot however at the 
present stage lay great stress upon the point but must wait 
for a year pr so to see how the exposed bricks fare. 

Inside the enclosure also the site yielded to the spade in 
ravealing two floors, each of which contained a regular and 
intricate network of wallings of dilTereut levels and 
therefore of different periods. On the lower story we lighted 
npon two smallpr which confirmed the inscription that it 

12 
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was a Buddhist site where Are were working. One interesting 
excavation is that of a ring well with masonry enclosure of a 
very early period. Not far from it was found a large quantity 
of broken pottery showing that a fairly big chamber with the 
few remnants of a staircase touching it that has been laid bare 
close by must have served ns the dining hall. 

As regards the ui)per floor it seems to have been divided 
into three compartments, a front veranda, a back line of cells 
and a passage in between. Two of these colls w'erc certainly 
shrines. To what purpose the other cells were devoted is not 
yet clear. Probably they served as residences of monks. The 
floor of both the psissagc and the cells consisted of hard 
ramracd-down concrete but in the ease of the former the 
concrete floor seems to have been decorated with large brick 
tiles well laid down. Here too layers of dilterent periods were 
unearthed but as the s(‘ason w'as fast advancing we could not 
do it satisfactorily andjiave therc'fore reserved it for the ne.\t 
year. 

Our excavations were by no means fruitless in respect of 
minor antiquities also. A few terracottas of dancing and 
other figures and a fairly large number of fragments of string 
courses of arabesque aud other designs have Iwen picked up 
and are extremely interesting. Not many specimens, it is true, 
hare been recovered of old pottery which are whole and 
entire; nevertlieless the many fragments that have been 
collected are of so many dilVerent and in some cases artistic 
patterns that they arc sure to throw light on the art of pottery 
in pre-Mahomedan Bengal. 

It is impossible to conclude this short account of the 
Paharpur excavations without expressing our deap sense of 
obligation to Mr. A. K. Maitra for the fatherly care and love he 
bestowed not only upon us hut also on the antiqnibes 
exhumed and for the knowledge and .scholarship he placed at 
our disposal to enable us to tackle some of the intricate 
problems. It is also impossible to express our profound sense 
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of gratitude and admiration for Kumar Sarat Kumar Bay 
who althougli he was the patron of the excavation was a 
worker amongst workers and therefore a comrade to us all. 
People need not be surprised if we long for the day when we 
resunie excavations next year in co-operation with these 
gentlemen Avho are the heart and soul of the V. B. Society. 

Hem Chandra Bay 


THE LOTUS CUP 

The contented murmur of tall palm-trees, 
Bending awhile in the lazy breeze : 

The clicking of graceful Immboo boughs : 

The line of the jungle in distant frieze : 

The brilliant beauty of tropical bloom 
Splashing with colour tluj growing gloom ; 

The restless beat of the big hand-drum. 

Breaking the silence with rhythmic thrum ; 

The star-strewn darkness of velvet night ; 

The white moon flaming in magical light ; 

The haunted silence of jungle and brush; 

The glamoui that brands with inscrutable blight ; 
The hof sun burning a white-hot sky ; 

The ragged black line t)f the crows flying high ; 
The poison-sweet somnolent breath of the East, 
All capture and hold us in thrall till we die. 

For he ivho dwells too long in the East, 

Or takes but a sip at the lotus feast ; 

Can never go back to the old home brew, 

Or walk the old paths, be he Pagan or Priest. 


Lily Stkicklakd-Andeksox 
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REPORT OF THE FISCAL COMMISSION 

The Fiscal Commission’s report is out and an unanimous 
fiat has gone forth for rrotectionism ns the true policy for 
India. ILere the Imperialists, and the Capitalists as well as 
the Indian Economists have gut a convenient ground to meet 
in agreement and have recommended that the Government of 
India to adopt a i)olicy of protection to be applied with discri- 
mination so as to make the inevitable burden on the com- 
munity as light as is consistent with the due development of 
Industries in India. 

For some years past the Indian opinion has l)een over- 
whelmingly Protectionist and this recommendation of th (5 
Commission is more likely to l)e jiopular than otherwise among 
the people who s(‘em to know, and it wojild be overbold to 
hold free trade opinion for India in the face of the finding of 
the e.\perts ; yet apprehension of economic loss to the con- 
sumers and permanent injury to the industrial progress of 
the country may not 1«3 altogether a laiselcss alarm. Those 
who are well- versed in the Industrial lli.story of India of the 
last two decades beginning from the .self-imposed protective 
duty by the Indiams at the initiation of the Eoycott movement 
of 1005 and the recent Charka Alovement of JVEahatma Gandhi 
may well be apprehensive of the taking of ruthless monopolis- 
tic advantages by the Capitalist class over ^ the dumb and 
ignorant millions of the Indian consumers. 

Free Trade vs. Protection is a long-standing dispute in 
Economics, and it may be gathered from the discusdioDS about 
it that Free-trade increases the utility of the World- wealth 
though protection may be necessary in the interest of nation- 
ality even at a sacrifice of cosmopolitan prosperity. Thus 
it may he said that from the purely Economic point of view 
jfree Trade should undoubtedly have the judgment in its 
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favour, but as in the present age the civilised world is 
much more guided hy the principle of nationality than of 
humanity, protection is at premium with most of the countries 
and even England which has been a strong advocate of Eree 
Trade for a long time as against the principle of protection of 
Germany, America and many other countries, is now yearning 
towards protection. 

But even from the point of view of nationality protection 
is never an unalloyed gold and its adoption may lead to more 
harm than good and thus it is necessary to discuss the grounds 
of adopting protectionism under the particular circumstances 
of a country. Generally the agumcnt in favour of protection 
are based on — («) Self-Sufficiency, (b) Diversity of Industry, 
(e) Advantageous Industry, (d) Eavourable balance of trade 
and exchange and (e) Uenlisation of a jKirt of the national 
revenue from producers and sellers of foreign monopolistic 
goods. The first is almost fully political in significance as it 
intends to make the country independent of foreigners, parti* 
cularlyin case of war, and the newest ])hase of self-sufficiency 
is the policy of preserving key-industries and otlier industries 
of national safety ; the last is fiscal and it allures the people 
with the fond hope of shifting a part of the national burdens 
on the shoulders of the foreigners w hich feat is impossible 
to accomplish except in the case of monopoly products of 
foreign countries or goods with monopolistic advantages in 
trade ; the .est are purely economic ai'gument and, if they are 
w'eighed in .balance with the advantages of free Trade, may be 
found wanting; and the truth of the dictum of Prof. Nicholson 
that “ Free Trade like honesty still remains the best policy ” and 
“ that these exceptions are simply part of the casuistry of Eco- 
nomics ; they are like discussions by moral philosophers of the 
justification of occasional mendacity” remains uncontroverted. 

Starting from the above general arguments in favour of 
protection which at best prove that protection may secure 
national interest at the sacrifice of human interest we may 
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proceed to consider the advantages of the application of the 
policy in the particular case of India. In this respect the 
Commission has endorsed in its preliminary conclusion the 
popular view that the industrial development of India has not 
been commensurate with the size of the country, its popula- 
tion, and its natural resources, and that a considerable develop- 
ment of Indian Industries would be very much to the advant- 
age of the country as a whole.” The conclusion is based upon 
the consideration of certain economic features of India which 
may be indicated as follows : — The country is still in the Agri- 
cultural stage as much as about three-fourth of the Indian 
people still depend for their livelihood directly or indirectly 
upon agriculture and in certain part of India the agricultural 
labour is in cxcecs ; while about 50^ of India’s Kxports con- 
sist of raw materials like cotton, jutes, oil seeds, hides and 
skins, her import sntistics contain about manufactured 

goods. The Commission is of opinion that industrial develop- 
ment in India on the line indicated by countries great natural 
resources. 

“ (i) Will beyond all doubt increase the production of 
wealth and enrich the country generally. 

(ii) Will also help to redress that excessive dependence on 
agriculture which makes Indian Economics, unstable in 
character. 

(Hi) Turther it may lead to — (a) l)eveh)pmBnt of Capital 
resources, by opening out of lucrative avenues for the employ- 
ment of the hoarded stock, (i) more advantageous employment 
of labour by employing some of those lalx)urers who have at 
present no other employment than in agriculture” though 
they arc in excess in needs there. 

(iv) The industrial development may have salutary effect 
(«) on agricultural conditions by solving the problem of agri- 
cultural poverty and providing a remedy for the periodical 
scourge of famine, (6) on the public revenue by providing 
additional taxable funds due to the increased national wealth. 
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and (c) on the national character by sharpening the intellect of 
the people. 

A Free Trader may be oxeused if he fails to endorse f ull y 
the opinion of the Commission in every item mentioned above. 
Industrial development by utilising the hitherto unemployed 
labour and capital and other material and immaterial 
recources of the country, will surely enrich the country, but 
it w'ill not do so if labour and capital and the other lesources 
already in employment are merelj* sliifted from their old 
venues to new ones. Such sliifting may do some harm even 
as we see when discussing the clTects of artificially stimulating 
industry through protection. It is incontrovertible that ex* 
cessive dependence on Agriculture has resulted in the evil 
of making Indian Economics unstable, but its cure is being 
accomplished through a gradual and natural industrial develop- 
ment without any costly stimulus. The story of the hoarded 
wealth of India is a matter of doubt tliough the proverbial 
shyness of the Indian Capital is beyond controversy ; but this 
shyness is due to industrial backwardness which in its turn 
is much more traced to want of reliable entreprameurs than 
to any other cause. If labour be in reality in excess of agri- 
cultural needs of certain parts of the country, its shifting to 
any other industry or any other tract will be economical to 
the country and l)encficial to labour itself, but hero the Com- 
mission meets with a paradox that though the Indian captains 
of industrie complain of want of enough supply of labour 
towards their enterj)riscs it is a fact that a large amount of 
Indian labour annually Hows out, and her«' an additional fact 
may be adduced that large cultivahlt; tracts are yet uncul- 
tivated fQr want of labour and the llengal agriculture is much 
handicapped for its dearth. Increase of nominal wages has 
been surely an accompaniment to industrial development in 
India but it is doubtful how tar real wages have increased in 
proportion to the increase of nominal wages. It is mere truism 
to say that the public revenue fund will increase with the wealth 
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through the growth of industry or in any other way, but many 
will not admit that the Indian agricultural labour is less 
intellectually alive than the industrial labour here or in any 
other country. On the other hand they are admitted to Ije 
physically and morally healthier than and superior to, their 
compeers in the industrial fields inside and perhaps outside India. 
However on the above consideration and also in view of a 
strong leaning towards protection of the Indians and the 
witnesses w'ho evince “a dis-inclination even to consider 
whether the individual would or would not be injured,” the 
Commission has recommended in the best interest of India 
the adoption cf a policy of protection to he a])p]ied with dis- 
crimination along the line indicated in this report.” It has 
been noted that this strong public sentiment is due to the (iast 
economic history of India which seems to show to the patriotic 
Indians that the old fame and rolativc importance of India’s 
manufactures have diminished and the Indian people have 
been impoverished. 

After recommending the general policy for protection the 
Commission adds that discrimination is necessary on the occa- 
sion of practical translation of the policy into action in the 
interest of the country as w(‘ll as of the consumers, and that 
an industry claiming protection must show (cr) that “it 
possesses natural advantages ; (/.*) that without the help of 
protection it is not likely to devedop at all, or not so rapidly 
ns desirable, and (c) that it will eventually 1)e able to- face 
world competition without protection.” 

Mill’s Infant Industry argument and the above generali- 
sation are chissical in Kconomics. So without stopping for 
considering them one may proceed at once to consider the 
effects of their application to Indian problems. The 
Industrial Commission traced the backwardness of the Indian 
industry to the natural conservatism of the people, the in- 
efficiency of labour, the absence of industrial and technical 
education, the shyness of capital — and the want of proper 
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organisation ; and the same Commission proposed, for curing 
the above defects in the field of industries ia India, improved 
education, extended banking facilities, and freely offered 
technical assistance. But the present commission seems to 
think that in addition to the above, the policy of protection is 
necessary as “ crutches to teach the new Manufactures to 
walk,” for creating confidence of capital the shyness of which is 
a great desideratum in the industrial development of India. 
But as it has already been noted at, the shyness of Indian 
capital is due to the failure of a n\imber of undertakings, 
particularly of many of those under Indian management, and 
thus want of good entreprameurs and proper organisation 
may he regarded as the real evil. Protection may tempora- 
rily help industries under bad management to live for a time 
at an enormous and unjustifiable cost to the consumers but 
it cannot permanently prop up a defective organisation w'hich 
is always a losing concern to the community. So failure of 
industries, suffering from biid management and causing 
shyness of capital cannot in the long run be prevented by 
protective measures, neither it is desirable for the community 
to make .such an attempt. ^Moreover the industrial statistics 
of India shows that the shyness of the Indian capital is 
gradually giving way before the new awakening of the spirit 
of industrialism and appearance of a few trustworthy leaders of 
Industry. Bengal for some social and economical reasons, has 
been specially backward in the field of industry, but even 
hero capital in big scale is forthcoming to .support a number 
of big joiuc stock undertakings associated with the magic 
name of Sir P. C. Roy. Is the doubtful and costly protec- 
tion absolutely necessary for overcoming the shyness ? May 
it not do more harm than good to the cause it is advocating, 
by prolonging the life of undertakings under bad manage- 
ment, which will inevitably die in the long run and helping 
which to live, mean.s premiuni over inefficient manage- 
ment ? 


13 
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rrom the Import and Export statistics of India it is found 
that 70 to 80 per cent, of the Indian imports is manufactured 
goods while 10 to 60 per cent, of Indian Exports is raw 
material for production. Eat of Imported manufactures the 
largest item is cotton goods (30 per cent.}, and then come in 
order steel (8 per cent.), machinery (6 per cent.), railway 
plant and hardware. Which of these requires protection in 
accordance with the proposed tests, of possessing natural 
advantages, of depending for development al)soIutely upon 
the new policy and of the possihility of facing the world 
competition in future ? 

The cotton industry cannot bo said to l)e in infancy 
and it has flourished naturally. In 1878 there w'cro “tH 
mills while in 1919 there were 27 mills. Truly there have 
been periods of depression from which no industry is 
altogether free and periods of boom, thanks to the self* 
imposed bounty payment by the Indian consumers whoso 
nationalistic sentiment has been ruthlessly exploited by the 
raillowners who hive made a profit of 103 per cent, or more 
on certain occasions. But apart from these occasional 
happenings the steady encouragement awarded to the mill- 
owners by the natural conditions of the Indian Cotton riulustry 
is beyond all doubt as proved by their eagerness to launch 
new undertakings in the direction. Their investinonls havo 
surely been profitable in.spite of the existence of the counter- 
vailing excise duty curtailing their natural freedom to favour 
their Manchester competitors in the ])ast. Is it then necessary 
to protect the cotton industry at the cost of the consumers, 
to give more to those who have and who havo .shown their 
greed of exploiting the needy, hy their past behaviour ? 

Another iinport viit industry in India is the Jute indiisfry 
which possesses special natural advantages — jute being a 
monopoly product of the laud and as suoli the industry is 
flourishing well without any artificial help of protection. The 
other industrie.s, like Iron and Steel, Oil Pressing, Coal miningi 
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AVool and Silk, are progressing hopefully without, protection 
and hardly any strong case may be made in favour of the 
system on the plea of rapid development if the disadvantages 
of the inevitable burden on the community may be duly 
considered. 

Protection cannot be effective unless it raises the price 
level internally to a considerable extent, llevenue duties on 
Poreign goods raise the prices also but only up to the limit 
of export point, that is, tho country trying to secure revenue 
from foreigners must limit its demand at the point when it 
ceases to be profitable to the fortiign merchants to export their 
goods to the revenuc-imi)Osing country. Thus it is the interest 
of the revenue-seeking state to be moderate in its imposition. 
But protection is a preventive measure and seeks to create a 
monopolistic operation in the industrial Held in favour of the 
home firms altogether barring the entrance of the foreign 
competitors or by allowing them to enter at a disadvantage, 
and this is done with ease by fh« imposition of a high duty. 
The home manufacturer get advantages at the cost of the 
home consumers who are to purchase the produces of the 
protected industries at high prices. Tin* imposition of such 
a burden may be wise and economically sound from the 
nationalistic points of view only, under certain circumstances. 
But it may be doubted whether the circumstances of India 
are not such ns to make the imposition resulting in high 
prices altogether unjust and economically unsound and harm- 
ful. It is .surely unjust in tho.so cases in which the industries 
are hopefully progressing because of their natural advantages 
in the country without the artificial stimulus of protection, 
and most Qf the possible industries are doing so ; it would bo 
unjust it tho burden falls on a particular class and most of the 
benefits accrue to anotlu'r ; and it would be doubly unjust if 
the starving Indian masses are to pay more for their l>are 
necessities to benefit the rich bourgeoisie producers who in 
ike name of the development of the national industry w'ould 
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secure the adrautages of artificial monopoly. Without protec- 
tion and inspite of the powerful and perhaps favoured compe- 
tition of Manchester the Indian cloth industry has on occasion, 
taking advantages of the patriotic sentiments of their custo- 
mers, have sweated them mercilessly. What will not these cloth 
princes do when free from the Manchester competition and 
secure in their artificially created monopoly by protection ? 

The present loss is admitted but hopes have been held out 
that the loss may be temporary and in the end the consumers 
may “ obtain the goods as cheap as if he were free to import ” 
or even more. If he obtains the goods ccpially cheap after a 
period of compulsory loss he is on the whole a loser. Thus 
he loses immediately for the gain of the capitalist producer 
which is unjust to him, and ultimately fur the sake of the 
country which is a patriotic hardship, lint how will the country 
fare if the necks of the starving millions are broken by the 
addition of the burden of protection which though may be 
labelled temporary, must continue for a generation at least, in 
order to be effective in its mission. Again the histories of the 
Protectionist countries like (icrinany and America show that 
once Protection is introduced the bait of the gradual 
diminution of tlie burden may remain only in pa])er. It is 
rather difficult to follow the opinion of the learned Commission 
when it says that the agriculturists and the middle classes will 
be adversely affected by Protection, yet it will do go<xl to the 
country, though it is easy to understand how “ the ueces.sity of 
a high customs revenue is inevitably leading India towards 
Protection.” 

The disadvantages of Protection have been enumerated on 
the heads, namely (a) Danger of Political corruption, (/>) 
Monopolistic combination and (c) Inefficient methods of 
production ; and the safeguard proposed against these contin- 
gencies has been the principle of discrimination, for (0 
restricting the rise of prices, (ii) curtailing the period of 
burden, (iii) serving the best interests of industries and 
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(iv) mioimisin" the effect on the balance of trade. But 
the outlines of the scheme of protection hardly points out to 
satisfactory practical arrangements for carrying out these 
pious intentions. Also it is striking that while in the case of 
export duties for L*rotcction or revenue a number of articles 
such as jute, cotton, tea, rice, wheat, hide and skin, have 
been specially examined, no such specilic treatment has been 
accorded to protective duties on imports except in the basic 
industries which have generally been regarded unsuitable to 
protecting import duties. In the absence of discussion on 
particular industries to be protected by import duties it is 
diilicult to think out a specific ease for protection, specially in 
view of the strong expressed opinion of the Commission that 
there should be no leap in the dark and no speculative pro- 
tection should be granted to an altogether untried new industry. 
It has been already seen that of the chief Indian industries, 
jute requires no protection and cotton manufacture is flourish- 
ing hopefully iuspito of keen foreign competition without 
the artificial nursing of protection, and iron manufactories in 
gigantic scales have been established by private companies, 
of course, with the expectation of reasonable profit inspite of 
the world competition. It may be pertinent to ask again Avhich 
of the important Indian industries require protection and have 
established their claims in accordance with the tests of the 
Commission ? 

The Commission has justly pointed out to the cost of pro- 
tection us an item in discussing the suitability of the system 
to the Indian condition. It will surely impose the burden of 
increased prices upon the peoph? ; generally the poorer classes 
will suffer ; the agricultural classes will be adversely affected ; 
and the middle classes, that is, the professional clerical and 
petty trading classes, will he the worst sufferers. Thus it 
comes to this, that those who are in most indigent circumstances 
and are in the danger of extinction for want of absolute 
necessaries, will lie hastened to their doom by the protective 
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tariff which has the pious intention of thaking the people 
prosperous by developing the industries of the country. It 
may be the policy of killing the goose for the golden eggs, but 
is it a sound poliey ? Is it just to tax the majority (the 
consumers) for the benefit of the minority (the producer) 
when the majority cm hardly pay more while the 
minority are already well off ? It seems that the Commission 
has not properly balanced the gain and loss to the 
nation though it has .spoken vaguely of both. It has been 
said that protection has more political than economic 
basis and its main support is the nationalistic argument. 
It has been regarded as a great weapon in conlest with 
foreign nationalities and is useful in undermining 
their economic strength uegitively and positively, by 
limiting their market and one’s making country sclf-siifTicient. 
from this point of view Protection may hardly be regarded as 
beneficial to India. India has no separate political existence and 
the major part of its commercial tran.snctions is with the British 
Empire, and so Indian Protection cannot be thought of from 
merely the Indian nationalistic points of view and to take the 
most encouraging expectation it would be a fair sharer in the 
benefits that may accrue to the empire from the imperial 
preference, and one may be excused in taking the pessimistic 
view apprehending that India as a weak partner in the 
empire may be utilised for the benefit of the more advanced and 
stronger imperial constituents. Even the (lovernment of India 
in 1903 stated that “ After reviewing the position of India, the 
nature of her trade and tariff, and her commercial relations 
with the empire and other countries their general conclusion 
Wiis that from an economic standpoint India had something, 
but not perhaps very much, to offer to the empire, that sho 
had very little to gain in return, and that sho had a great deal 
to lose or risk.” 

It is very likely that the imperial preference instead of 
making India selNsufficient and industrially prosperous, may 
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retard her industrial progress by making her development one* 
sided and unprofitable to herself. In fact she may not be in a 
position to protect where protection maybe necessary in her own 
interest and may be expected to s'wrifice her particular interest 
in that of the empire. She may have to give up cheap foreign 
goods and to accept dear imperial goods ; her infant industries 
or passible new industries may have to bear the brunt of 
competitions of well established industries in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Australia or Java, and she may be delegated to 
the disadvantageous position of producing raw materials for 
the industries of the empire and bearing the loss consequent 
on the limitation of the market for such productions. 

It is difficult to conce'vo that a strong case for protection 
has been made out by the Commission, but if protection has 
been found at all necessary for India the proper method is not 
import duties which will raise the prices of the neccssanes of 
the poor consumers, nor export duties which will adversely 
affect the interests of more thau 7"» per cent, of the Indian 
people who are producers of re.w mat<'vials as agriculturists, but 
the system of bounties to industries establishing their claims 
to protection. There would be a great deal of difference in 
the effects of bounties than in those of customs duties. The 
bounty system will not increase the price of home production 
it will not cause inequitable taxation on the poor in favour of 
the capitalists ; it will be paid from the general re "enue fund 
of the country which is raised from the poor and the rich alike 
and when properly distributed, of which the rich bear propor- 
tionately greater burden than the poors ; the adjustment 
of aid to the necessity of a particular industry will be 
more accurate ; and finally the iwor will not be alone in 
fighting out protection which has been admittedly regarded as 
a temporary measure, when there should no longer be any need 
for it. In the cn.se of protective duties the capitalists may 
easily make a common cause to exert politiciil influence to 
continue the privilege, but in the case of bounty the interests 
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of the really able entrepripneurs may not be the same as of his 
unworthy compatriots. The former is likely to exert for 
capturing the market in fair competition and taking advantage 
of the Law of Increasing Return, while the latter may resort 
to artifices to survive under the shade of the system. It is 
easy to understand that the elimination of tlie latter which will 
raise the marginal efficiency in production will be to the 
public interest. 

From the above discussion it may seem that from the 
cosmopolitan point of view protection is not moral, and from 
the Indian nationalistic point of view it is unjust to the con- 
sumers, futile, impolitic and unnecessary for the country and 
possibly injurious to the irdustrial development ; and even if 
protection may be found suibiblc for any particular industry 
as an exception, the method should bo not customs duties but 
bounty payments. 

Aksuaykumar Sarkar 
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NURJAHAN^ 

Synopsis 

Nurjahan was one of the wives of Jahangir, Kmpcror of India and of 
the Moghul Dynasty. She was a woman of unusual mental attainments 
and beauty and of great force of character. Slic really ruled the land, in 
which she was aided by her father .and her brother. 

Uegarding her birth various stories arc told, but all agree that she was 
born in the desert, and that her great future was foretold soon after her 
birth. The one here chosen is as folIow.s ; — Her father, a Persian nobleman, 
was obliged to flee from his political enemies. His wife accompanied him 
and they undertook the journey to India. In the desert they h st their way. 

It was about .this time that this child of destiny was born. The father 
would have abandoned his child, but the mother*.< entreaties induced him to 
return for it. He was just in time to save her from the jaws of a huge 
serpent, which he killed. A party of merchants came their way. The 
leader had for several niglits boon troubled by had drcani.s, in which he was 
lighting a huge serpent, which ho cnild not subdue. On arriving at the 
place where the stranded travellers were, ho ivcogni'sed it as the scene of his 
nocturnal struggle, and seeing the serpent slain, his gratitude to the slayer 
knew no bounds. In the merchant’s party was an astrologer, who predicted 
the future of the desert-born infant. 

The i)arents arrived safely in Lahore. Tin* father obtained a post of 
some importance and rose to eminence. The child was named Mclir-un-nisa. 
At the age of 10 sbe was betrothed to one Slier Afghan. Shortly after this 
botrolh.al Salim met her one evening in her ganb n. He then conceivcnl for 
her that love which w.as to last througlunt his life. .Mehr-iin-nisa’s 
marrisige with Slier Afgh.an was celebrated soon after and she went with 
her husband to his csbite in Hurdwan. 

After Akbar’s death Salim asceiifled the throne as Jaliangir. Shortly 
after this event Slier Afghan was slain in an affray witii a royal ofljccr and 
his part}’. It is generally accepted that Shcr Afghan’s death was caused by 
Jahangir’s orders, but there is no proof of it. 

Mohr-un*nisa, now widowed, was asked to come to the royal palace at 
Agra. She w'ent and Jahangir reiicw'ed his suit, which she refused Slie 
* A dnnmtic poem in seven Acts by A. Christina Albers. 


u 
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was then interned at the palace in Ag^ra. Here she lived 2 or 3 years. 
She made many friends and they called her Nur-Mahal| Light of the 
Palace. Both Jodh Bai, the Emperor’s mother, and Kehba, the Emperor’s 
wife and the mother of Kiisru^ the heir-apparent, urged her to marry the 
Emperor. She finally did so. She then received the title of Nur-Jahan, 
Light of the World. 

Kiisrii rebelled against his father. He was subdued, bis followers put 
to death and he imprisoned. While in prison he was secretly murdered by 
a plot in which Nur- Jahan is said to have had a hdnd. His death broke 
his mother’s heart. 

Nur- Jahan survived her royal husband nearly 20 years. She spent her 
time in charity and religious devotion. She lived in a small house near his 
mausoleum and daily carried a lamp to his shrine which burned through the 
24 hours. She herself spent many hours of the d.\v and night in prayer 
at his tomb. 


Personae Dramatis. 

Prince Salim — who later hecoines 
Jahangir — Emperor of Imlin. 

A fugitive from Persia. 

His wife. 

Their daughter — who is first known as 
Mehr-un-Kisa — next as 
Nur>Mahal — later as 
Nur-Jahan — Empress of India. 

Jodh Bai — Jahangir’s mother, 
llehba — Jahangir’s first queen. 
Merchants. 

Astrologer. 

Spirits of Paradise. 

Spirits of tho Desert. 

Ministers, Attendants, etc. 
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ACT I 

The Fuoitites in the Desert 

(AhPKAR TIIK TlIRKB SPIRITS OF PaRAUISB) 

Ut Spirit of l^aradise — 

In throbbing rhytbm hoaves tho ocean 
The desert stretches brooding still, 

But all — in silence or in motion — 

Allah, obeys Thy mighty will. 

Thy hand moves, and the lowering mountains 

Rise upward from the ocean deep 

One drop from Thy eternal fountains, — 

And rocks and deserts rouse from sleep. 

2nd Spirit of Paradise — 

The earth lives by unending changes ; 

Where desert is, once Avater rolled 
But He, who all things well arranges. 

Keeps all things wisely, Avell controlled. 

He guides the worlds, sans rest revolving, 
Throughout their countless million years. 

The while life-Avaves slowly eA’olving, — 

Until the crown, till man appears. 

3rd Spirit of Paradise — 

And man moves on in dire confusion 
As on his road he stumbling goes. 

Within that network of illusion 
Of w'hat he calls life’s joys and aa’ocs. 

Until through long and sore probation 
He rises upward from the sod 
Lifts the dark CA:i*t<iin from creation 
And makes himself one with his God. 
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The Three — 

And we the cycle’s first-born brothers, 

Guided by the Eternal Grace, 

We stay, that we may guide the others. 

The younger children of the race. 

{Tinier a troop of the Dark Spirits of the Desert.) 

Ist Spirit of the Desert — 

Thsre then, I call those mortals fools, 

Well, I would hold niy sides with laughter. 

I turn them round like very tools, 

Y ofc, where I go, they follow after. 

2nd Spirit of the Desert — 

Are they a.s blind as bats, I say ? 

If I can sec the caravan p<'is.ses 
Left on the sands, why thou not they ? 

They move about like braying asses. 

Srd Spirit of the Desert — 

See, there tlmy come, Vooh ! hoar them cry, 

* I can’t get further, all is over.’ 

Well then, be quick, lie dow'n and die. 

Didst think the desert sands were clover P 

{Enter the fugitive from Versia with his wife ; she carries the 
infant, he supports her. The Spirits of the Desert jump 
about mocking them, etc.) 

Wife- 

My brain is throbbing and my sad heart breaking. 

Oh that wo had stayed in our native land. 

’Lone in the desert, with limbs sore and aching 
Blinded my eyes by the hot desert sand I 
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Our foes were many and mighty in pow’r 
Thus o’er the desert in haste we must flee. 

Let hope sustain us in this darkest hour, 

Come, rest thee here a while and trust in me. 

Wife— 

Let me depart, hut shelter thou the child, 

Oh, Allah, hear a dying mother’s sigh 
Protect the desert-horn, let her not die. 

My helpless infant, in this lonely wild. 

{She falh back exhaiiisled . First Sfiirit of Faradise holds 
his hand over her.) 

Ut Sjjirit of Paradise — 

Strength to the dying, 

Hope the sighing ! 

Stilled be thy sobbing, 

Thy brain's mad throbbing. 

Heart that was breaking 
Limbs sore and aching. 

Find rest again. 

Anguish and pain 
Floe and depart 
From this sore heart ! 

{The toife raises her head, but falls back again.) 

Husband — 

We could yet go the journey on 
But for the child, — 

Ut Spirit of Desert {going closely up to him ) — 

That’s quickly done, 

I’d manage soon that creature wee, 

Why, hang the bundle on a tree. 
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{Hmband looks about wistfully, takes the child and places 
it under a tree ; a great serpent lies there coiled up. Second 
Spirit of Paradise holds his hand ever the child.) 

2nd Spirit of Desert — 

Ha, eas’ly are those mortals foiled, — 

Did he not see the serpent coiled ? 

tst Spirit of Desert — 

My friend the serpent ? — aye, so 1x) it. 

I touched his eyes, he could not sec it. 

JFfe {feeling ahoul and rising, then falling hack again) — 

Where is my cliild ? Oh Allah, horar my groan. 

Save but the child and let me die alone. 

3rd Spirit of Desert {going close up to the husband)— > 

Fie, leave the rat where she is lying, 

It is better one than three were dying 
Why w'himper o’er that whining elf, 

A man’s first thought is with himself. 

Husband {to toife ) — 

Think of thyself ; come thou art stronger. 

All my attention is thy need. 

If ire delay but one day longer 
It may be too late. Come we proceed. 

Wife— 

Without my child? No, never, never. 

Where is my child ? Oh God above i 
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No seas, no desert storms can sever 
The heartstrings of a mother’s love. 

{IT^e serpent nwves.) 

‘4nd Spirit of Paradise — 

Sleep thou, sweet child 
In jungle wild. 

No danger harm thee, 

No fright alarm thee, 

Spirit of Love 
Below, above 
Shelter and hide thee. 

No harm betide thee. 

{The father suddenly starts, goes toieards the tree, kills the 
serpent aftei^a severe struggle, takes np the child and 
places it into the mother's arms, then sits down beside her.) 

3rd Spirit of Paradise — 

Tn looking o’er the wastes, it seems 
I see the pilgrims in the "West, 

Whom wo o’ershadowed in their dreams 
That they might follow our behest. 

2nil Spint of Paradise — 

Yes, they arc coming .slowly near 
Allayed our worries and our fc'ar. 

{Hater a troop of merchants in Persian dress, and one man 
in astrologer's attire. They sit down tired, some taking off 
their shawls, etc., white the leader looks about in evident 
amazement.) 

1st Spirit of Desert — 

Ho, fellows, come on for a ramble, 

And leave these folk- to their preamble, 

Their talk’s too dull for clever ears. 
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(Pointing to the fugitives) 

We’re sure of these, there have no fears. 

2nd Spirit of Desert — 

Yes, I’m mjsolf tired of the rabble. 

2rd Spirit of Desert — 

Stop now, be always charitable, 

Why chaps, I am not half so mean as 
You are. When I have had enough 
I leave a little in the trough. 

I say, leave some for the hyicnas. 

(AH laugh and run out.) 

Jst Merchant — • 

Well, of all wonders, here’s the place. 

The very rocks, the open space, 

And over yonder that bent tree 
That three nights in my dreams 1 saw ! 
Groat Allah, how can all this be ? 

It strikes the trembling hesirt with awe, 
And her the very .scr]X)nt too 
Whose fangs deep in iny llesh wore buried. 
Vision of fright, how it has \vorried. 

Ah, aged mother, was it you 

Who saved your nb.sent son by prayer ? 

But now, where is the serpent-slayer. 

Who thus the evil forces thwarted ? 

He shall indeed be well rewarded. 

2Hd 3ferchant — 

Behold those wand’rcrs, all alone 
Deserted sitting on a stone. 

(Theg go ioteards the fugitives.) 
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Strangers, in. the lost wilds, we greet you. 
And are most heart’ly glad to meet you. 
But may we question of your name 
And how to this lone place you came ? 

Btuhand — 

We welcome strangers, you indeed. 

We are strayed travellers in great need, — 
From Persia, going to Lahore. 

But seems our journey is all o’er. 

{Feinting to his wife ) — 

Behold her all exhausted lying. 

Ere the sun sets, she may he dying. 

Our way lost an<l our horses dead, 
Consumed our water and our bread, — 
Thus are we left forsaken here, 

No village, not a dwelling near. 

And thou, to add unto our sorrow 
Here in the desert, yester morn, 

To us an infant child was horn. 

I fear we shall not see the morrow. 

ist Merchant- - 

That if> indeed a mournful plight. 

But tell me, stranger, was it you 
Who this dread poison-reptile slew ? 

It muht have been a heavy fight. 

Bwdiand^ 

Yes, I did slay it in great fear. 

It came my slumh’ring infant near. 

15 
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l»t Merchant — 

Know then, that thou my life has saved. 

Three nights I felt that brute surround me, 

Till in its very coils it wound me. 

To rescue me no man had braved. 

It thrust its fangs into my llesh 
Till in my night marc I would waken, 

And sleep no longer could refresh 
My fevered nerves, so sore and shaken. 

Almost convulsed by gnawing fright 
I trembled at the thought of night 
And feared to see the break of day. 

Certain ere this, but, friend, for thee 
The monster had o’erpowered me. 

My bones were tlio liymnas’ prey 
And may great Allah e’«*r preserve thee 
And now permit me, friend, to serve thee 
I am thy servant, by God’s grace. 

See those two horses, — those I place 
At thy command. 'I’hey’ro well supplied 
With all that’s needful and well-tried. 

So are the men who are to guide thee 
And may no further harm laitide thee. 

Trust Allah and thy guiding star. 

And when thou reach thy journey’s end 
As Allah grant, then may thou send 
My horsemen bjick to Khandahar. 

Aatroloyer — 

This is a stLinge co-incidence, . . 

I pray thee, stranger, go not hence 
Without at least one word from me. 

Strange is indeed the Fates’ decree. 

Thy daughter, Iwrn in desert wild 
May be the stars’ most chosen child, 
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For know thou that I have the key 
The future’s secret shrine to ope. 

Permit I cast her horoscope. 

Husband {amiliny ) — 

Thou mayest if it pleasest thee. 

But how much is there to he told ? 

The maiden *s now scarce two days old 
And there is doubt that she ’ll count three. 

Astrologer— 

She may count many ; let us see. 

{He drates squares and trumyhs on (he rock with chalk, then 
suddenly rises and looks about inth the expression of (he 
greatest wonder. There is general laughter.) 

2nd Merchant — 

Forsooth, what may llic wonder be r 
1st Merchant — 

Now, Pandit, toll, what hast thou sc'on? 

Astrologer (amazed and enthusiastic ) — 

The wonder quite o’evpowers me. 

This n.aidcn, l)orn in misery 
Will one day bo a inigluy tiueen 
Her life in desert wastes he^un 
Will lead to glory and to fame. 

She is the daughter of the Sun, 

Light of the World ! O mighty name. 

Throne, kingdom are awaiting her. 

The constellations never err ! 
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JSmhand {laughing)-^ 

Thanks thousands to the constellation. 
We’d gladly save us from starvation, 

And happ’ly wonder on our road, 

If we but live, without the load 
Of extra crowns and thrones to carry. 

Nor is it well too long to tarry. 

Astrologer {en th usiaatic ) — 

I wish thee Godspeed on thy way 
But think of me on that proud day 
When the now scorned and starving maid 
As Queen and Empress stands arrayed. 
When hut the movement of her hand 
Will shape the fortunes of the land, — 

The daughter of a Persian clan 
The mighty Queen of Hindustan ! 

Hmhaml (laitglihig ) — 

I thank thee, friend. Buoyed up hy hope 
And saved from famine, we may cope 
With what of our march is remaining 
But fear I, we are long detaining 
Our friends liere. 

(lo Merchant) 

As to thee, my friend 
1 can hut pray that Allah send 
His choicest blessings unto thee 
Long life, wealth, happiness, those may be 
Gifts granted thee unto the end. 

lat Merchant — 

And may thy journey well proceed 
My men are true, my horses strong, 
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Hay not tho road seem all too long. 

And Heav’n save thee all farther need. 

{They put their right hands to their foreheads in greeting and 
depart in different directions.) 

ACT II 

Sixteen years later Prince Salim meets Mehr-un-nisa in het 
garden. Scene. — A moonlit garden. Enter a troop of 
Minstrels. They sing. 

Song . — 

Pining sings the Nightingale 
In the Princess’ garden. 

Hangs the moon so soft and pale 
Where the hrecze*kissed cloudlets sail, 

In the Princess’ garden. 

Oh the pining Nightingale 
In the Princess’ garden. 

Lifts her head the moonlit Hose 
In the Princess’ garden. 

Where the crystal fountain ilows 
Soft her crimson leaves unclose 
In the Princess’ garden. 

Uh the trembling moonlit Hose, 

In the Princess’ garden. 

Ah, ’tis but the old, old talc 
^ In tho Princess’ garden, — 

Moon and Hose and Nightingale 
While the white clouds draw the veil 
O’er the Princess’ garden. 

Moon and Hose and Nightingale 
In the Princess’ garden. 
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{Enter Mehr-im-nisa. She earriea a white pigeon 

which she fondles.) 

Mehr-nniniaa — 

Ah, timid creature, and why fear to fly 

Wouldst not thou follow where thy mate has flown ? 

I would not keep thee, go and seek the sky. 

In the vast realm of ether find thy own. 

{She places the pigeon on a branch. There is the sound as of 
fluttering icing. She stands smiling and looking up as if 
watching the pigeon's fight. Afler a while she goes to the 
fountain and plugs her hand through its spraying water.) 
Prince Salim has meanwhile appeared among the shrubs. 

Salim — 

Star of the Night ! Vision entrancing fair ! 

Peris appear, lend me a pure disguise 
Thai unknown I might tread upon the stair 
That leads to paradise. 

Fair Ilouri, from what silver, star-girt (illine 
Didst float thus moonlit gai-dcn to enhance; ? 
lYhat heaven, what c(;lcstial field siihlime 
Hath lent thee radiance ? 

The moon would linger in onrapt surprise 
Thy footprint leaves sweet fragnuice on the lan n 
Who lit the splendour in those raven eyes. 

Child of a starlit dawn ? 

{Mehr-un-nisa notices him and smiles. He approaches.) 
Salim — 


’Ah, lady fair, 1 fear I am but rude, 

Wouldst thou forgive me if I dare intrude ? 
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Mehr-un-mm — 

Bight welcome, Sir. The house within was hot, 
1 longed for coolness and the humid air. 

Salim — 

Thanks to the house that did detain thee not 
I thought I found a dream fay’s silver lair. 

To enter it my heart was quite afraid. 

Jfehr-un-uisa (la uffliiiir /) — 

Fear not. Sir, 1 am hut a mortal maid. 

And trust me, T don’t wear a foreign mask. 

Salim — 

Mortal indeed r — then, lady, may I ask 
The name of her who d«)es enchant me so ? 

The name of her who so enchauteth me ? 

Uehr-Hii-niaa — 

I am a simple maid a.s thou may sec, 

Named Mehr-un-nisa, and of I’orsian race. 

^aVm — 


Oh, Sun of Women, rightly art. tliou named 
Fair Mehr>un-nisa, nohlo and well-famed 
For beauty, high nohility and grace. 

Mehr~»n~niaa — 

Thanks, Sir, for thy esteem, which 1 have won. - 
And, in return, then might I ask of thee 
The name of him who docs thus honour me ? 

Salim— 

My name is Salim. 
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Ah, tho Emp’ror’s son ? 
Badsliaw salam, I knew not one so great 
Had entered unknown on my low estate. 

I*m but the daughter of a simple clan. 

Salim — 

Do forget that. 'NVu’re meeting maid and man. 
Let us converse in concord heart to heart. 
Porget the Avorld and her deceitful art. 

Mehrm-nisa — 

True, there is much to bo forgotten, — yet — 
Salim — 

• 

Yes, there is that which T shall nc’r forget 
Oh Hehr*un-nisa, by thy holy face 
By thy pure heart, touched by a heav’nly grace 
By those dark eyes, wliich in pure virtue shine. 
Believe me, maiden, that my heart is thine. 

By all the starlit sky, by heav’n above 
Pure as thy virgin heart is, my love. 

Mehniti'Hisa — 

Moonlight entrances where the fountain flows, 
Jasmine with jasmine, not jasmino with rose. 

Salim— 

How speak thou maiden, do thy words convey 
That with this night my love would fly away ? 
Would I make pastime of thy holy face ? 

Dost think I came a traitor to this place ? 
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Mehr-un-nisa—' 

.Nay God forbid, I know thy noble heart, 

But there is that which is past human power. 

I am an unknown maid of simple art. 

Salim— 

Tliy graces and thy face are richest dower. 

I’ll make thee the first (iueen of llindustan. 

Mehr-nn-niaa — 

I am the promised wife of Sher Afghan. 

Salim {after a pause ) — 

Was it thy lieart tliat spoke, wlio promised thee ? 
Be true oh maid, I see it in thy eye — 

Why wouldst thou to thy own pure bosom lie ? 
Thou art not his, tliy soul belongs to me, 

jrehr-UH-nisa — 

Tvord . thou art wedded to a stainless wife 
Bo true to her and iind thy solace there, 

Salim — 

Nay, I w'ant a companion for my life, 
llehba is pure, but she is all in pray’r. 

She cannot give me human sympathy. 

She cannot grasp the duties of a State. 

Nor help to bear the burdens that aw.ait 
The future ruler o’er a mighty land. 
Come,*maiden, trust me, give me thy fair hand. 

itehi’^un-nisa — 


Ah woe, that we have met, that we have spoken. 
What my heart feels no tongue shall ever tell. 


le 
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Honour and promise — these may not be broken. 

The hour is late, — and — Jiadshaw — fare thee well. 

(She bom attd loal&s off. Salim looks after her and holds out 
his arms as if to hnng he»' hack, lie walks up and doicit 
for a while). 

Salim — 

Ye Powers that be, Ye Forces that shapen 
The worlds for their paths, for man destiny 
Yc, who hare told, allow nothing to happen 
Without your will, your eternal decree 
Why did you cast, — through relentless decision — 

Me amid forces I cannot control ? 

Why lead before me this heavenly vision, — 

Show and withdraw it, — the soul of my soul ? 

Have I not known since my boyhood’s first dreaming 
That in my life there was something amiss r 
And through the days and the nights’ mellow gleaming 
E’er the same message came, and it was this, — 
Somewhere, — or he it on earth or in heaven. 

Somewhere — that is the eternal decree, 

Which unto thee the Immortals have given. 

There is a soul that belongs unto thee. 

And what I longed for and sought with impatience 
This summer night has unfolded at last. 

But for an hour I lived in its radiance, 

While thus the die of my life has been cast. 

And if there’s aught I would say, it is this, ah. 

That in this world and the future to he, 

Through all the ages, oh fair Mchr-un-nisa, 

All my soul’s licing belongs unto thee. 

And may it he, that in ages now slumh’ring. 

Times that arc now long forgotten and dead 
Which in their cycles long mons are numh’ring — 

Thou Mehr’un-nisa and I have been wed ? 
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That on some planet now long ago vanished 
I lived near the aureole of thy warm face, 

And all the thoughts of exutence were vanished 
But for an hour in thy heavenly embrace ? 

But here I stand in the whirlpool of being 

Whence I am thrown quite without my consent. 

Ages have fled, still the ages are deeing, — 

Yet through it all are the Borccs content ? 

Why do they lead with relentless persistence 
Mo through a maze that is darker than night ? 

Oh, I demand the;right of my existence, — 

Powers on High, give me light, give me light ! 

(iZtf drops doion on a seat and cocers his face with his hands. 
Appear the three Spirits of Paradise.) 

1st Spirit of Paradise — 

Peace to thy burning grief. 

Peace to thy soul, 

We, the Eternal, live 
31an to console. 

Mortals are weeping. 

Beep sighs still fall. 

But we are keeping 
Watch over all. 

2ad Spirit of Paradise— 

Is still the path below 
Watered with tears. 

Man wanders to and fro 
Hopes, sighs and fears. 

But purified by woe. 

Washed clean by tears, 

Upward the soul must 'grow 
Through the long years. 
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8rd spirit qf Paradise — 

But iu)t unaided shall 
Man walk the earth. 

We the invisible 
Watch o’r his birth. 

Through his long years of strife 
Aid and befriend. 

Comfort and guide his life 
Unto the end. 


ACT III 

{I'en years latct'. Salim has mentohile ascended the throne as 
Jahangir. Shcr Afghan has been shin and his widow Mer- 
itn-nisa is ordered to come to Agra. Scene— A Durbar 
Hall. Jahangir sits on throne, his Ministers of State near 
htm.) 

Jahangir — 

Then, gentlemen, it seems our work is done. 

Give unto all who ask and sue that nono 
Leave disappointed. See that my command 
Is carried out in justice through the land 
Then for this evening we shall be free. 

{Enter servant, he makes a low bow, putting his right hand to 

his head.) 

Servant — 

Badshaw, Salam. 

A lady waits to see your Majesty 
She is the widow of late Shor Afghan, 

And but arrived this morning from Burdwan. 

Jahangir (his eyes brightening ) — 

Bid her come in, let not the lady wait. 
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{to his ministers very cheerfully ) — 

Then we have done now with afEairs of State. 

{They rise, make their hoxe to the Emperor and exit. Enter 
Mehrun-nisa. She botes, then steps back and stands to'th 
bent head. She wears the widow's white attire, over 
Iter head a veil, which partially conceals her face.) 

Jahangir — 

Ah, lady fair and hast thou come at last ? 

Thy presence calls fund visions from the past. 

Jlehr-uti-nisa — 

That I am hero is not of my own will. 

I came the Ein^ieror’s orders to fulfil. 

Thou knowest, Lord, I came at thy command 
My heart cries out, ’tis justice I demand. 

The noblest of thy subjects has been slain 
Upon thy honour hangs a gory stain, 

I therefore ask the Emperor, ask the man. 

Avenge the brutal death of Sher Afghan 
For, is not justice the first law of might ? 

Salim — 

He slew' a roval ofllcer in fight 

And thus was slain. Perhaps thou knew it not. 

Mekr-un~n wa — 

It was the work of a Ixase, outlined plot. 

’Twas not the first time murd’rers lay in wait 
He was not safe upon his own estate. 

A band of hired assassins sought his room 
And Sher Afghan had that day met his doom 
But for his prowess which drove them to flight 
And brought one more dastardly plot to light. 
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My life was terror, oft I M'arned him, still , 

My husband was too proud to bend his will 
To low-born villains. His exalted mind 
Held nothing that was of the baser kind. 

On those degraded plotters looked my lord 
As lion looks upon a jackal horde. 

Tet came the day that brought the eagle down 
And now his lands are taken by the Crown. 

Oh Emperor, let mo not appeal in vain, 

Avenge the death of this niost noble slain. 

( JFhile speaking she proudly raised her head but uoio 
she bends it again and stands in silence.) 

Jahangir — 

I knew not of these things ; my hand 
Is free from sUin. ’Twas not by my command 
That all this happed. And justice shall be done 
To the offenders — each and ev’ry one. 

But lady, let the past forgotten be, {after a pause). 

Thy glorious presence overshadows mo. 

It waft to flame my love’s half sluinb’ring ember. 

{He sits doien and holds his hand over his eyes.) 

I see again that evening long ago 
Ah Mebr-un-nisa, do thou not rememl)cr 
That hallowed hour that did enchant us so. 

That moonlit fountain and its rippling song ? 

The years have past — ^years w'eary, sad and long. 

Too long the cruel fates have stood between. 

But come at last, and be my wife, my Queen. 

And in thy glorious being let mo live. 

Mehr-un-nisa — 

Nay, speak not so, oh King, I cannot give 
My hand w'ithout my heart. Empire and Throne 
These cannot for a woman’s heart atone. 
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My lord is slain, and I appeal to thee 
Oh King, for justice unto him and 'me. 

Tliis is the cause for which I would implore. 

Do not recall the past, — I w'ant no more. 

Jahangir — 

Oh cruel words, hut go, have thy free will 
And hold thyself disdainfully aloof. 

My life lies broken at thy feet, ah ! Still 
Thou shalt find shelter ’neath thy Emperor’s roof. 

And lady, thou art safe within my walls, 

Whatever yet the changing years may bring. 

No harm shall reach thee in my palace halls. 

Thou shalt have the protection of thy King. 

{Both tcatk out hi diVereni directions slowly and with bent 
head as the curtain drops.) 


ACT IV 

{Scene. — A large, well furnished room. Mehr-an-nisa, sits by 
an open window. Outside, the minstrels are singing.) 

Song. 

A maiden leaned over the balcony, 
llcr dreamy eyes n'andered over the lea. 

Afar the blue w'ators were flowing. 

And as her sigh w’cnt through the heaving air 
The white rose fell from her raven hair 
And sadly the south-wind was blowing. 

It fell to the ground wiiere the pilgrim stood, 

Its snow-white petals turned crimson as blood 
And weirdly and sad moaned the wind, oh, 

He watered the rose with his heart’s salt tears 
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And all through his wandering after years 
He dreamt of fhat balcony window. 

And ofc stood the maid on the balcony 
Her searching eyes wandered restlessly 
But never the w'inds were replying. 

And thus did they live till their hearts grew cold. 
It is a sad tale, yet old, so old 
And ever the north-w'ind is sighing. 

Mehr-un-nisa — 

Ah sad, sweet notes, borne on the w’ind away, 
How deep into my heart cuts the sad lay. 

Thus flee the years, the rose loses its bloom, 

And hearts grow weary 'neath life’s sullen gloom. 
TVhile mortals sigh and bathe their path in tears, 
Shrink from the future and mourn by-gone years. 
And I ? Am I true to myself ? 'My heart 
Accuses me. I play an untrue part. 

And ev’ry gush of the cold sweeping wind 
Throws back the echo of that cold disdain 
I flung at him — upon my own sore mind 
I struggle with myself, — yet, all in vain. 

The love he gave was so all pure and great 
And .she who spurned if, to her own heart lied, 

Oh give me back that hour, relentless Fate, 

It was not w’ant of love that spoke, ’twas pride. 
The very walls as my accusers groan. 

The voice of Judgment calls out from the sod. 

For is not love itself the stepping stone 
By which w'e mount unto the throne of God ? * 

{Appear Spirits of Paradise.) 

Isi Spirit — 

Cast thy false self away 
And untrue pride 
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Live in the living day 
On life’s full tide. 

Rise and accept thy choice. 

And let thy heart’s true voice 
Be thy safe guide. 

(^Enter Jodh JBai and liehha. Jfehr-un-nisn bates and 
stands before them in silence.) 

Jodh liai — 

My tender child, I sorrow at thy fate 
And more than ever thought of thee of late. 

My son doth love thee, child, try to forget 
The darker past and be thou happy yet. 

’Tis but by giving solace that we find 
Peace and contentment for our own sa<l mind. 

He wants thy all, he craves thy sympathy, 

The Crown, the country, daughter, these need thee, 
lie is so lonely on his mighty throne, 

Por kings too often must stand all alone 
Duties of kingship and a mighty land — 

Ah, who can all these burdens understand ? 

He needs a friend with whom to share it all. 

Thou art that friend, my noble Nur ^labal. 

Great duties call thee, child, don’t turn aside. 

Step from oblivion as tby Kmperor's biidc. 

ilehr-tm-nisa — 

Thou know’st the place is filled, my heart would brejik 
Were I another’s lawful right to take. 

ltehba—‘ 

Come, sister dear, accept a gift from me 
The place as Empress and the regal Crown 
At thy fair feet I gladly lay them down. 

Surrender pow’r and kingship unto thee. 

17 
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Mehr-tin-ntM {Shaking her head ) — 

Thou cannot make a sacriiice so great. 

I rob thee of thy own lawful estate ? 

No, Kehba, no — this cannot be. 

Behha — 

Lest, sister, this w'orld never was for me, 

My life to pray’r and worship is all given. 

My thoughts are not on earth, they are in heaven. 

I have my son, Kusru, whom I adore. 

He feels my heart, my world, T want no more. 

{Tiniei' Jahangir, Jodh Bai leads Mehr-nn-nisa fonrard.) 

Jodh Bai — 

Come forward, daughter, do thy homage Imng, 

Pay thy respects unto thy Lord and King. 

{Mehr-HH~nisa steps fonenrd andhom. Jodh and Rehha nod to 
each other and go ont. A t the door Jodh Bai turns, looks 
at them with intense satisfaction, nods her head smiting and 
stefis out.) 

Jahangir — 

Pair Mchr>un<iiisa, onec more do T stand 
Thy country’s King, a slave at thy cohimand 
Oh maiden, why must I so oft repeat ? 

Place I not Power aiul Empire at thy feet ? 

Once more I come to ask thee to lx: mine. 

Speak for the last time. 

Mehr-vn-nisa — 

Badshaw, 1 am thine 
I was false to myself ; can you forgive ? 

I clung too stubbornly unto the past. 
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Jahangir— 

Forgive ? From this hour I liegin to live. 

I only know th'jt thou art mine at last, 

Thou hast redeemed in me the better man 
Crown, Sceptre, Tower, [ place them in thy hand 
To tliee belongs the Kingship oi the land. 

The world shall know Queim as Xur-Jahan, 

“Light o£ the World” my own, my country’s star, 

Sun to adorn a mighty Empire’s throne. 

I give my life to thee to make or mar, 

Thou art my world, I live in thee alone ! 

ACT V 

(IX TWO SCBNES.) 

Scene /. Nnr-Jahan and hcf ladies in icaiHng, They put (he 
last touches on her (oitet. 

A Lady — 

I trust his IDtjesty will be well pleased. 

Now rest, oh Empn'ss, till the twilight closes. 

Then will begin the gay midsummer feast. 

Dream of the year, the merry Tele of Hoses. 

{Enter Jahangii'. I[e isfvfloiejU by seecants carrying 
jeicelled caskets.) 

Jahangir— 

Queen of the Hoses, bright “ Light of the World,” 

Was ever Queen of Paradise so fair ? 

Still U few rose-leaves might as yet be curled 
Around that throat and through that raven hair. 

{lie takes ornaments out of the caskets, puts a tiara on her 
head and strings qf pearls round her neck and bracelets on 
her wrists.) > . 
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Jahangir {in admiration) — 

1 he dreamfay floats upon a poet’s song 
As rests the moon the summer-clouds among 
So rests the diadem in those raven curls. 

Thy beauty gives new lustre to the pearls. 

The ruby shines thrice bright, the amethyst 
lleccives its splendour from thy queenly wrist. 

{He goes to the dooi\ then stops and looks at her in fond 
admiration.) 

I shall return for thee in a short while. 

Oh, for one ray of thee, Light of the Sun ! 

Away from thee the minutes darkly run, 

My heart lives in the radiance of thy smile. {Exit.) 

{Nur-Jahan smiles sadly. She sils doirn listlessly.) 

A iMdy — 

Be happy, Empress, for the evening star 
Shines brightest on the calm, unriiflled sen. 

Nnr-Jahan — 

Ami not happy ? What is there to mar 
The love and beauty that life liolds for mo ? 

My life floats onward like a summer-dream. 

Too fair for this world almost, it would seem. 


Scene //. 


{liuler Jtehba. 


Mehba — 


Nur-Johan and her ladies rise, the latter 
leave the room.) 


Oh, sister, tell me, must 1 then believe ? 
Dark rumours whisper of thy guilty hand. 
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Whnt mean thou, Rehba, T don’t understand. 

Thy words are so all veiled, I can’t conceive. 

Uehba — 

I’m speaking of the murder of Khusru. 

(^Nur- Julian starta and look al her icildlij.) 


llehba — 

I see it in thy eye, — yes, it is true. 

{Nur-Jahan covers her face irilh her hands, siyhs deeply 
and stands irilh hoired head.) 

Oh false, false lilehr-un-nisa, Nur-Jahan! 

1 gave thee wealth and purple, husband — all. 

1 made thee the first (jueen cf llindiistan. 

I kept one only iluw’r and that must fall 

Through thee, through thee ! Oh heav’ii I grasp it not. 

Thou the partaker of so base a plot ? 

Ry tby conspiracy my Khusru slain, 

Upon those jewelled hands the murdress* stain ? 

Oh ! untrue wife, do grasp what thou hast done. 

Hast thou not slain thy own true husband’s son ? 

Thou badst the Emperor’s heart, in thee he trust. 

Thou trampled faith and honour in the dust, 

He calls thee a stainless wife — oh shame ! 

False one, thou art unworthy of the name. 

He did rebel, thou sayst, and though it be. 

Is that yet reason he were slain by thee ? 

By thee whom I gave all I had to give. 

But that fond treasure, dearer than my heart? 

Oh Mehr*un‘nisu, Rehba cannot live, 
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The sword that sle>v iny son, has pierced its dart 
In my blood too. The wound will heal no more. . 

My son, my all,— for me the M'orld is o’er., . , 

No solace will my burning spirit lave 
For thee the Empire, but for me the grave. 

{Behba tcalks alowli/ ateny. Xnr-Jafian, her hands still before 
her face and sobbing, falls on her knees. Jte^appear the 
three Spints of Paradise.) 

1st Sjni it of Paradise — 

False sister, ([ueen and wife. 

Bitter thy sin. 

Soon will the flower of life 
Wither within 

Gave we not wealth and pow’r, 

Kingdom and all r 
But in an evil hour 
Thou hadst thy fall. 

Httd Spirit of Paradise — 

Sleep will thy pillow Ilec 

Thy own heart bleed 

Ever recoil on thee 

Thy evil deed 

And will the stain of blood 

On thy hand stay 

Cannot the ocean’s flood 

Wash it awav. 

« 

3rd. Spirit of Paradise — 

Seek thou thy own release 
From tby black sin 
But the ro!id unto peace 
Licth Avithin 
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Still liaye the Pow'is on High 
One solacse sent, 

As the lone years go by — 
Pray and repent. 

The Three — 

Through thy deep agony 
One hope is lent. 

As the years slowly flee, — 
Pray and repent. 


ACT VI 

The death of Jahangtr. 

firfft'.— A dickroom, Juhaiigir lies on a couch. Xur-Jahan kneels beside 
it. Doctors and attendants move about or stand in solemn silence.) 

Jahangir — 

My hour hath come, I feel my spirit flee. 

Oh, my beloved, linger near me still. 

3ry soul is floating on a vast still sea 
A Power controls me stronger than mv will. 

All purest woman, when my spirit’s flown 
Think of mo in the silver twilight hours. 

Let still thy prayers mingle with my own. 

Think of the happy days that have been ours. 

(I fe falls back but rises affaitf.) 

m 

Ah, Nur-Jahan, iny own, my spirit bride. 

How gloriously happy >vcre those years 
That I have spent half dreaming by thy side. 

And now, beloved, that the end appears. 

Weep not, my own, my true, my perfect wife. 
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But for thy holy and unselfish care 
Long ere this ended were this mortal life. 

But rest thee now, thy own frail strength to spare. 


Nur-Jahau — 

Nay, nay, he still, my huslxind, speak not so. 
What is my strength, what is my life to me? 
Thou art my life, no other do I know. 

Nor wish to know existence Avithout thee. 
Think not so sadly, feA'er-heat doth fret, 
Illness deceives, — thou will he stronger yet. 


{A ilocter feeU hia puhe. Kur-Juhan fool-a at him anxiouMly 
queationing. Up ahakea hia hpad.) 


Jahangir — 


The years that thou hast given me, my Queen, 
Beside me as my angel on the throne. 

Like happy summer vision they have been. 

But dearer those, that thou hast spent alone 
With me, sweet heavenly nurse. The gnawing pain 
Seemed joy under thy touch, soothing and calm. 

The failing hreath Avas chilled to life again 
Beneath thy angel presence’ healing halm. 

Come nearer, let me sec thy glorious face 
Shed on me yet the lovelight of thy eje, 

That to the last T feel its unstained grace. 

As I have lived in thee, so let me die. 

Allah protect thee, give thee strength to bear 
And through the years I shall in silence wait 
Till thou dost join me on the wings of pray’r. 

Light of my life, meet me at heaven’s gate. 
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{lie falls back dead. Nur-Jahan hm'iea her face in her hands. 
The attendants stand with bowed head. The angels of 
Paradise have meanwhile appeared and stand at the head of 
the bed.) 

Jst Spii it of Paradise — 

nigrim go on thy road, 

Thy time has come. 

Lay down thy earthly load 
IjcaA'e thy earth’s home 
Still will we not forsahe 
Guide thee and lead, 

And thou, whose heart would break, — 

I’ray for the dead. 


ACT VII 

Dkath of Nuu-Jahas*. 

Scene . — The interior of Jahangir's maasoJeum. There is a 
granite sarcojJ’ai/ns. Xar-.Jaha. a enters silent and pale; 
she wears a snow-white robe and her hair hangs down in 
two tresses. She carries n small lighted lamp. This she 
places upon the sarcophagus, then kneels down beside it, her 
head resting against the stone. .Ifter a irhile she rises. 

Xur-Jahan- • 

Oh spirit refuge, here in thee alone 
My burning soul liiids what it longs to get. 

Here tlie fast heaving pulses cease (o groan 
And Iho wild, maddening midnight moek’ries let 
Me bid them go ; the echoes of their moan 
Hie in the distance, and I can forget 
No more for me the world and her dominions. 

My soul hut yearns to stretch her spirit pinions. 

18 
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* Aud still my mind floats through forgotten years, 

' Where visions hushed on mem’ries pathway tread ; 
Where in the ling’ring gloom the still heart hears 
The spirit whisp’rings of the hallowed dead. 

In that deep shrine that knows nor mirth nor tears 
Whence all emotions like a bird have fled. 

And there float year on year in quick succession, 

But joy and woe no longer their possession 

And ye, oh stars, who by conjunction’s might 
Foretold a sceptre to the dosert-boru. 

Who in your shining maze in vaulted height 
To make for man a destiny have sworn, 

Who to prepare his pathway have the right 
And laugh his feeble elTorts thus to scorn, — 

Why in the network of your constellation 
Bid you weave sin and weakness in teniptation ? 

{The three Spirits of PatattUe hare reitppenred Hiilr she 
spoke. She looks heavemraril ami aynin kneels iloicn by the 
sarcophagus.) 

1st Spirit of Paradise — 

The mighty Fountain of all Being 
Sends forth its life throughout vast s|Kice. 

And the All-knosviiig, the All-seeing 
Holds all the w'orlds in His embrace. 

The ruling Power that guides creation 
Works ever on for good, nor mars. 

Then bend not ’neath thy constellation 
But lift thyself beyond the stars. 

Und Spirit of Paradise — 

The river of existence floweth 
Through that wild whirlpool, men call lifo 
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And o’er it all, the pbw’r that knoweth 
Leads each one through the storm, the strife, 

Until the lesser waters mingle 
Where streams into the ocean fall. 

And through long stress and tears, the single 
Man blends his being with the AU. 

8rd Spirit of Faradise — 

The light will shine ; well hast thou striven 
For thy life’s errors to atone, 
llehba, thy sister, has forgiven 
And waits to lead thee to the Throne. 

He, whom thou gave thy heart’s devotion. 

Whose spirit had tliy loving care, — 

He too has crossed the darker ocean 
And found salvation through thy pray’r. 

The Three — 

And the All-knowing, the All-seeing 
Watches creation from the height. 

Till all the elements of being 
Blend into universal light. 

{Niir-Juhan rises itnd looks heorenirard. She moves about as 
if half bVnded and grtiping for somelhing, then she stands 
still.) 

Nur-Jahan — 

The passing years have fled, I see no more 
My searching eyes are dark and darker growing, 

Yet in the distance is a shining shore, 

A beck’ning hand a verdant pathway showing, 

And thousand lights, like falling meteor 
And fragrant breezes softly, lightly blowing. 
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An unknown Force my being is uplifting, 

And slowly, slowly are the senses drifting. 

kneels down in the centre of the stage. J number of 
celestial beings appear. They group ihemseltes in a semi- 
circle round her, the three leading spirits in the centre.) 

And now 1 feci iny treinbling spirit flee 
I see before me virgin fields extending. 

A holy awe gently o’erpowers me 

Through my cold frame its lioly tremours sending. 

Oh silver stillness, vast and heaving sea 
Thy mighty rhythm fl(Kits on without ending, 

Thus ebb my pulses and my soul is fleeing 
To blend its essence with eternal being. 

1st Spirit of Paradise ~ 

See the darker curtain rivcji 
And the soul washed clean from sin 
Sees the purer light of Ileaven 
Hears the summons, “Knter in.” 

2nd Spirit of Paradise — 

Take the right of thy existence 
For the lower path is run 
And the evil Pow’er’s resistance 
Flees like shade befon? the sun. 

8rd Spirit of Paradise — 

Feel the heaving of the Spirit, 

Gentle pilgrim of the (^irth. 

For all ripened souls inherit 
la their hour the Spirit*birth 
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And the slnidow-play of bein" 

Ifadcs, tlie light shines from within 
See the darksome shadows fleeing, 

All the celestial Beings, 

Hear the Voice call, — 

“ Bnter in !” 

(^While the last line w heinp said the plutfortH on which Nnr- 
Jahau is kneeling rises slowlg np while the curtain Jails.) 

A. CiiRisTiXA Albers 
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CALCUTTA DEGREES vs. FOREIGN DEGREES 

[In September, 1922, the writer of the present article 
sent to the 3Iodeni Boeieto an article bearing the above 
heading ; it was published in the said journal in November, 
with editorial comments. The purport of the article was to 
prove that the final degrees conferred hy the Calcutta Univer- 
sity were in no way inferi«)r to the degrees conferred hv 
foreign universities. This was proved from the fact that a 
large number of graduates of the Calcutta University had 
won the doctorates of foreign universities (especially of London) 
in the minimum time period after graduation. It was further 
stated that Indian students who, after taking the M.A. or the 
M.Sc. degree, proceed to Tiondon and Cambridge, and read for 
the degree course merely waste their time in studying over 
again the same books which they have read at Calcutta. 
Then the original works done by such of Calcutta graduates, 
and the Cambridge graduates as have taken to the teaching 
profession and have facilities for original work were compared, 
and it was proved to the hilt that the Cambridge graduates 
were nowhere. 

In commenting on the above points, the Kditorof the Mwlern 
Itecieto reiterated his w>dl-knu\vn accusations against the Cal- 
cutta University, and defended the Cambridge graduates wth 
the art and skill of an advocate. Later on a certain “Aea- 
demicus ” from Cambridge published a note in the February 
number of the Modern Jteciftc, defending the Calcutta M.A.’s 
and M.Sc.’s who read for the Cambridge or liondon Jl.A., 
examinations. The following rejoinder was sent to the Modern 
Review for publication, hut the Editor had not the courtesy 
to publish it, I have, therefore, craved the hospitality of the 
Editor of the Caleutla Review to spare for mo a few pages. 
For further particulars sen the M.ll., Nov. 1922, p, 58fi, Feh. 
1923, p. 212.] 
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The learned Editor of the Modern Beview lias asked me if 
I bare ever reflected why earnest students of science resort to 
liondon or Carabridg’e and not to Calcutta. Ife has himself 
called attention to several considerations, which attract Indian 
students to foreign countries, hut curiously enough he has 
failed to call attention to the most important consideration. 
If he turns over the pages of the Jtodern Becieir, 1922, he will 
discover that on page 256, ho wrote the following in course of 
the editorial Notes ; 

“ Indian students, who have the means, generally go to 
British Universities. Those, who want to get Government 
jobs or wish to become barristers, have no other alternative 
but to be in British Universities.” 

Then follow* a few lines, the purport of which is that if 
the Indian students proceed to America, Germany, or France, 
they w'ill get not only a much cheaper but a more efficient 
education. 

Whatever the learned Editor of the Modern Berieic may 
say, it is w'ell-known that in the case of 90 per cent, of 
students, the prime consideration for proceeding to London or 
Cambridge, is not a burning desire to suck at the fountain 
source of knowledge, nor an indignant effort to escape from the 
stinking m<^ral atmosphere of Calcutta, but a much baser and 
venal one — namely, the prospect of easily getting a comfortable 
job. Everybody knows that in Government service, a foreign 
degree, particularly a British degree, is always rated higher 
than the degrees of Indmn Universities. 

'1 he learned Editor has said of earnest students from all 
parts of the world being attracted to Cambridge or Oxford. 
But he is probably unaware that there is a world of difference 
between t]ie conduct and bearing of those students and those 
of the Indian students. In course of my stay at Cambridge, 
I found quite a number of research scholars from France, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia and America, working at the science 
laboratories of Cambridge. They were mostly post>graduate 
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students, who have been sent their Governments to learn 
the particular branches of knowledge in which C)Simbri(l!;(! 
professors have specialized, for example to learn electron 
theory from Thomson, radio-activity from llutherford, plant 
physiology from Blackman or political economy from Pigou'd 
and Keynes. . 

They take a piece of research work under the professor’s 
guidance, learn the laboratory methods, and go away as soon 
as the work is finished. Kxcepting the colonials and certain 
Americans, who look upon England as their motherland, you 
will rarely find anybody w'ho cares to take any degree either 
by research or by examination. The present writer asked a 
Japanese research student if he w'ere trying for any research 
degree at Cambridge. “ I am a Doctor of Science in my own 
university and I think that is quite as good ns any ICnglish 
degree,” replied the Japanese proudly. Another Norwegian 
student told the present writer that he would submit the thesis 
he had prepared at Cambridge for the Doctoiate of his own 
university, as otherwise the English would think that he had 
come there to beg a degree from them, which would lower 
his country in the estimation of the English. Our Indian 
students follow neither the foreigner nor the colonials (except 
a few exceptions in the latter case), even when they have got 
the highest degrees of the Indian Universities and <‘an at once 
proceed for the research degree under any one of tin? cele- 
brated professors there. Their mentality is just in keeping 
with their political .status. 

ClIEACNKSS OF CaLCUITA DkOREF.S. 

Tho learned Editor of Jf/xlrni lificifiie seem# to lie very 
much awestruck at the majesty of Oxford and Cambridge 
degrees. But if he cares to investigate, he will find that (Ivt/recf 
are for cheaper at these places than at Calcatta. Let us sec 
what is the Cambridge system. ' Of the four to live thousand 
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students, in this* University Ips than 10. per cent. (I state this 
number subject tp - correction) take the honours’ course. In 
the pass course, the students have to appear cither in one sub- 
ject or in four subjects say History, Loj'ic, Economics, and 
Literature. In the former case the standard is about the 
same as the CalciittH. H.A. honours’ course. In the latter 
case, the standard is equal to tliat prescribed for the Calcutta 
intermodinte. Stude.nts, tsikiu^ Itoiiours who arc prevented 
throu'^h illness, ro.i\ or foii^ned, from appearing in the 
final examination are allowed to have a consolation degree 
(.\egrotat) on the reconinuMidatiou of the tutor. Of course, 
that obliging gcnthuuan lias rarely been known to have 
denied his ward this small hij; of courtesy. So the 
Editor of the IF. II. will >;.*e tliat if a man stays at Cambridge 
or Oxford for three years (spending L'l.OOO, at the least) it is 
impossible for him not to have a B.A. (Caiitah or Oxon ) 

Urn tho EtVtUti' of lhi‘ lo-nrd of oil !iho<hi tcho had 

ifoiio lo Cainhi’idt/p and fiifod lo xernre o dnjreo'r IFay we 
ask in all humility if the seholastie eijuipmeiit of such men, 
iiianv of whom, uiifortuuatelv for the countrv, an; encumber- 
ing respoi'sihle teaching ]M>^ts in the educational department, 
are in any way siijicrior tn that of the much-ahused Calcutta 
ll .A.’s ? 

Turning to the seludastie side, namely- the houmirs, sehools 
of t^Mnl)ridge, Ox ord or li nidon, 1 would say that theciiiciency 
of teaching varies eaormotisly, depending enliiady on the eflici- 
eiiey of the stall'. As a rule tin* value of these degrees is 
very mueh exaggiiraled in India. A f(‘\v years ago, the man 
who got a first elqss Tripos at Cambridge, was supposed to he a 
great goniu.s, almost a patent i.al Neuton. The long quotation 
•h-dm Prof. •Young’s report which was cited in my last note 
will show how erroneous this notion was. When some Indian 
students become AVranglers («)r something equivalent to that), 
Iheir names; their pictures, were published in the journals and 
people were led to belicv e that a Newton or a Gauss had come 
19 ' 
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among thorn. Yet during tho long years of their stay in tlio 
educational spheres, most of them failed to produce a singh; 
scrap of paper Avorth mentioning, or in any way demonstrate 
their superiority either in teaching or research over the Indian 
graduates. ‘We are apt to forget that. Tlie same may he 
said of the reorganised honours’ schools. Camhridge is justly 
famous for its schools of physics and mathematics. The cele- 
brity of its physics professors is world-wide. In my nolo 
therefore, I singled out tho teaching of these two subjects at 
Calcutta and Camhridge for comparison. I remarktul that the 
books usually followed by students and the syllabus are almost 
identical at Calcutta and Cambridge. This statement has not 
been challenged either by V Acadetnicus ” or the Editor of the 
M.B.., though the latter expresses his doubt about its veracity 
in a rather cavalier fashion. I throw an open cdiallenge and 
let anybody contradict it if ho can. The Editor of the .M. It. 
came doAvn with his customary cudgel on the Calcut ta I niversity 
for my inadvertently remarking that the text books prcscrihed 
are the same at both places. No text books are thrust on tho 
Calcutta students, only certain bof)ks are recoin nuMuhal. ( Mlier- 
Avise the student, whether at Calcutta or at Cambridgj* would lind 
himself suspended in the mid-air. .As for dictation of notes, 
I AA’Ould mention in all humility that this is not a characteris- 
tic Calcutta vice invented by Sir Asutosh Mookerjec but is 
found all over the world, 

I haA'c attended the lectures of about twenty professors in 
England, Erance and (icrmany in my own subject, lu 
a majority of the cases, I haAX* found profes.sors addicted to 
this vice. 

Both the Editor of the M. 11. and the Academicus suggest 
that identity of course of study does not mean ’ identity of 
quality. I am unable to folloAV this piece of logic. Vocs it 
make the slightest diil'erence in my krlOAvledg(^ if 1 1***'’’*' 
the algebraical formuhe (rt + 4)® = rt“+2«ft + 6® at Cambridge or 
at Calcutta ? 
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Professor Young’s report, from which I profusely quoted 
in November, 1922, is dated 1918. So it is not obsolete by 
age. Academicus accused me of slave mentality for quoting 
Professor Young, but it may 1 h 3 news to him that Professor 
Young was one of the seven commissioners, w’ho were entrusted 
by the Cambridge University to reorganise their course of 
mathematical studies. If the moral and mental preceptors 
of Academicus could have such confidence in Professor 
Young’s wisdom, the present writer has not prolmbly erred 
on the side of slave mentality in quoting him. 

Academicus's article is a long panegyric on the efficiency 
of Cambridge teaching, and on the excellence of the social 
side of Cambridge life, lie suggests that the Ph.D. course of 
Cambridge has Itecn instituted merely for the purpose of 
supplying the Americans and the Colonials with cheap 
rod gowns (who would otherwise he captured by the 
wily Germans!) and further that the Cambridge B.A. 
lias more intrinsic value than the Ph.D. All this looks like 
special pleading on behalf of the Cambridge B.A., but who 
would believe it in view of the fact that the authorities of that 
august body insist that every aspirant after the red robes of 
Cambridge must have a previous qualilication equivalent to 
the Cambridge B..V. It is quite possible that Academicus is 
a Calcutta M.A., who (after having served at a Calcutta 
College as a professor for several years), lias crossed the seas 
to seek new cliildhood on the banks of the Cam. We hope 
he will not forget to cmhellish his name with a B.A. (Cantab.) 

Assuming that there is some amount of truth in all these 
wild suggestions, Academicus's own writings shotv that in 
liingland, people lay more stress on the capacity of a man to 
do original work than on any university degree. Only such 
men can a.spire to liecome university professors who, as 
Academicus says, have demonstrated their capacity for ori- 
gmal thinking by the publication of a considerable volume of 
flork, fitted to gain the appreciation of the experts on the 
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subject. Can this be said of the; graduates of foreign uni- 
versities, who in tins country, are given posts equivalent to 
the university chairs on the strengtli of their examination 
degrees ? — And what is after all a I’h.l). or D.Sc. except the 
admission by a body of learinal men that the holders of these 
degrees have done certain amount of original work, and have 
thus raised themselves a ship higher than the U.A. or the 
jVI.A. who have merely passed throug'.i a prcscirbed course 
The point in iny commufiicntion was that Indian graduates 
could more profitably utilise their time in Kngland by doing 
research work under soun; of the e(!lt5brat«‘d professors there. 
When instead of doing that they spend their time in sitting for 
the examination and reading tin; sami' books, which they have 
read in Indm, for two or three years more, they do nothing hut 
waste their time for venal ends. This is what F tiTiued “the 


prostitution of the intelleet for tin? purpose of shining by the 
reflected glory of the ruling race.” 

I compared the production of the (’ambridge Tripos men 
in mathematics and physics, who are liolditig ])osls e([uiv.'ilent 
to university professorships, all over the country, with that, 
of the post-graduate teachers of the (.'aluutta I’uiversity, and 
proved to the liilt that the Cambridge lui’ii were non here. I 
had to consider onl.y the best elements, for in ••very country 
it is not every .lack or Tommy who proeeed for the research 
cour.se, hut only the most intellectual. The com'parisoii nas 
therefore between the best pnMluets of the imliaii universities 
(particularly of Calcutta) and the best students of Ibili^li 
universities who have taken to the learned profession, and 


liave got fuci]ilie.s for original uork. 1 am perfectly at a los 
to understand how the le.ariied Kditor of llu; ^I. It. arrives Jit 


the curious logic “ heads 1 win, tails you l«)se.” 


II is arguments 


are not those of a judge but rather those of an advocatf^. 
They may inishuid the. administrator, hut in the iiileriialion.d 
field of .scholarship, there is no plac«! for an advocate. I 
the Cambridge graduates cannot convince the public of 
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superiority 1)y indisputable proofs of scliolarslup, no amount of 
sophistry on the part of the Kditor of the M. 11. can achieve that. 

The learned Editor uill note that Acadcmicus doe.s not 
(Itifcnd these Cambridge graduates, but shifts the blame 
on the shoulders of the (jovernment. “In his remarks 
about these Cambridge graduates * Scienti ficus’ forgets that 
their inertia is mainly due to tin? fact that they are in 
the Government service. The automatic promotion of 
Government servants from one grade to another has nothing 
to do with their seholarsliip and lienee the proper incentive 
to action is lacking.” 

It may not be generally known in this country that the 
majority of first class Tripos men of Cambridge or Oxford 
become teachers in secondary schools, corresponding to 
intermediate colleges in our country. Only such men can 
aspire to become university profes.sors who, as Aeademicus 
says, “have demonstrated their capacity for original thinking 
hy the publication of a considerable body of work fitted to 
gain the appreciation of the e.\'perts on the subject.” Generally, 
in the cn.se of scholars with good academic degrees, ten to 
fifteen years of appremticeship as research scholar, assistant, 
or assistant profe.>isor must he passed, before one can aspire 
to become a profc.ssor. 

In India, whenever a man comes with a good foreign 
degree, we do net insi.st from him these periods of hard work 
and apprci tiee.sliip. Administrators are misled hy a false 
notion of their capabilities. They are sure to get posts 
equivalent to university profc.ssorships, if there be any 
vacancy. And what next — a long academic sleep till he 
withers dojvn to a comfortahlo old age pension ! 

llcgarding the social side of Cambridge sind Oxford, it 
is obvious that Calcutta can never have anything like this. 
Calcutta ctin develop into IjOiuIoii, I’aris, or Herlin, but it can 
never expect to have anything like the social side of Cambridge 
or Oxford life. 
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In concluding this theme, I wish again to reiterate my 
view that it is not my object to decry foreign degrees, or 
discourage our students from proceeding to foreign countries. 
For a long time yet to come, we have to send students to 
foreign countries to learn the arts and crafts in which no 
education is available here, or tu lc:iri) up-to-date scieutilic 
methods under the famous savants of the AVest. But the 
Indian student should l)ear liiiiiself like a man, and always 
iMjar in mind that ho is the repres(‘ntativo of his country in 
that land. We may quarrel amongst ourselves regarding the 
value of our own degrees, or regarding the controversy whether 
the Calcutta University is a nationalistic institution, or a 
bureaucratic institution, but the foreigner never troubles his 
head about these things, lie sees in the Calcutta graduate 
a product of the Indian system of education, and whenewor 
a Calcutta M. A. sits for the liondou matriculation, intermediate 
or the Cambridge H.A, it invokes in him an inner laugliter 
regarding the mentality of the class of people who can abjure 
their own (ilma mattu'. Two thousand years ago, Hippocrates, 
the father of (Jreek medicine, said “ man must cure 
himself.” "With regard to education, wo may say that “man 
must educate himself.” The waters of the Lsis, the Cam, or 
the Thames have iw) such magic virtue in lliej)i as can 
turn a set of easy-going gay young gentlemen, however 
intelligent they may be, into great .savants, unless they avail 
themselves of the opportunities cITered them in those places 
of learning. And 1 have just tried to show that a majority 
of Indian students do not take this stiip, but idle away their 
time and opportunities in frivolous pursuits, and deceive their 
countrymen by a flourish of II.A. Cantal) or Oxon. 
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History of Jahangir. — 15y IJeni Prasad, M.A., Allaliibacl University 
Studies ill History, Oxford University Press, j). 501. 

Prof. Beni Prasad writes in a fascinating style, lie seems to have 
made an exliaustive study of all available materials on the subject. He 
lias laid under contribution contiMuporary Persian Historians and European 
travellers as well but has wi.sely avoided tin* ooinmon tcmptitiou of making 
a pompous display of learning by compressing within a narrow sj»acc an 
enormous amount of mimite details an*! he lias snccec'led in producing a 
scholarly work that will be e jually weleoin^ t > tb»* learnel few as well as 
the average student. Details that may bnre him has been relegated to the 
footnotes. The most in ten*.- ting Chapter is that ck-aliiig with the Sher 
Alkali incident. Prof. Beni Prasad give.- a pointed lie to the current 
belief that Jahangir w*a.s guilty of murdering Xurjahan's first husband. 
Prof. Beni Prasad says — “ Motiirna«l Khan completed his history during 
the reign of Shah Jahan. Kanghar lliisaeiii's work wa.s inspired by Shah 
Jahati. Both were hostile to Xur Jahan, the great rival of their patron ; 
yet neither lets fall a hint wliieh would eonnect her life with a deep scandal. 
Ahdul Hamid Lahori and nthi*r historians of Shah Jahan's reign refer to 
Xur Jahan, hut rio not hint that she niarrieil tin* ^ munlerer ’ of her first Inis- 
haiid. It may be argued, indeed, that no court historian would dare to refer 
to a scandal dishoiiuiirahle to tlu* w’.iole dynasty, hut no such partiality can be 
attribute*! to crmtcnruuary foreign visitors. On the contrary, tiiey revelled 
in scandal ; th.ey were only too reuly to credit and record any rumour 
which reflocte-* on llie moral eharai?ti*r of high personages. They describe 
a licentious scandal between Jahangir (then Prince Salim) and his step- 
mother. They hint at a similar seandal between Xur Jahan and her step- 
son, Shah Jahan. But none of them even suspects that Jahangir murderel 
Slier Afkan for the sake of his earlv love. Thev refer to Xur Jahan’s 
early Hfo, ta her hii.sband*s violent *lealh, to her marriage with Jahangir, 
to her vast iuflueuco over him, but they do not even insinuat'C any early 
love between them, any share of the second liusband in the * murder ’ of 
the first. Hawkins, enjoying the inestimable advantage of a knowledge 
of lurkish, arrived at tlin Mughal c*uirt sometime after Shcr Afkun’s 
tleath, received admittance into the r.mk of mansalKlars, formeil numerous 
aequaiutances, and loft Agra somolime after Jahangir's marriage with Xur 
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Jahan. Sir Thomas Roo and Edward Terry lived for,8evor.il years at the 
Mughal court when Nur Jahan was at the height of her jMwer and was 
the subject of universal talk. William Finch, an acute observer, found 
himself in India about the same time. Pietro della Valle confined his 
travels to the western coast, but heard much of events in the interior 
during Jahangir’s reign. It is inconceivable that every one of them would 
fail to learn of Jahangir’s guilt, if he were really guilty, in the Slier .Vfkiin 
affair.” It is needless to say that those arguments cannot bo hastily dis- 
missed and they deserve serious consideration. 

'I'iierc are a few defecds in this excellent work that must be attributed 
to hasty revision. (Sujrat is for exami>le spelled in three diff..mit ways 
(Gujrat, (iujarat, and (iiijerat) in differeir p.irts of the hook. In p. l.Jl 

we read of Maha Singh son of Uaja Man Singh ; on p. iOS we are told 
" About this time Jagat Singh (son of .Min Siiigli) ilicd and was siiceeeihsl 
by his son Maha Singh. Such was the sitnition when rsnian broke into 
open revolt and inllicto<l on Maha Singh a severe defeat on Bhadrak.” In 
the index we find Maha Singh, son of Ilaja -Man Singh, 131, his defeat 
by Usman, UlS. Prof. Ileni Prasad inenlions the twelve gnat chiefs of 
Bengal but there were at no one lime twelve great eiiiefs nr twelve 
Bhnivas in Bengal. The twelve chiefs wlm form the list of this illustrious 
nobles were not all contemiioraries. We hope thcM* few def.ets will be 
removed in the next editimi. 

Prof. Beni Pras.id is :i very m.iilest ma'i and does not elaiin linalily 
for his History of .laliangir. Only fools and mailmen ean hive the stupid 

courage of deeming their work as the last word ou any siihjeet. Ihit we 
eoiifideiitly hope that I’rof. Beni Pra.-ad’s kiok will for the iieM IVw yeiirs 
at least, be coiisidere 1 as the standard biography of .laliangir. 

The Defence of India.--" Arthur Vineenl,'’ Oxfonl l iiiversity Press, 

1022, pp. 195. 

It is oiie of a scries of booklets dealing with “ iiroblenis of goneMl 
interest piihlisheil under the general editorship of Dr. li. F. Knshbrookt! 
M'illiains.” We are i-oiivinceil Prof. Hiishhrooke Williams is doing H'* 
propagandii work which he has Ijcca employe I by the (iovernment of India 
in right earnest. The book may be well cuiiipared with a,siigar-eo.ile^ 
quinine pill. The anilior writing under a pseudonym jiays a 
tribute to the Indian Poldier.s’ Iicioic service during the last M orld « 
in his preface. He appeals to the jiatriotic desire ou the [art ol 
educated Indians to undertake the military defence of the [*'*'***^'**1 
pretends to recognise the legitimacy and justice of such desire anc ^ 
that when Swaraj comes the Indians will liavc to defend their e 
jliKMiist foreign invaders. But then he will have the naval haw q'lar 
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tlio Indian f1e<?t afc Singapore. Jfe advocates the wcllkiiown forward 
policy and lie thinks that the present extravagant military expend tiire is 
by no means too high because he expects India not only to defend herself 
but the empire also if necessary. One may naturally ask why India should 
raise her little finger in defence of the while settlers of KcMiya, for instance, 
in times of war while these very gentlemen are (juite willing to murder 
Indians in time of peace? The author also opines that the complete 
Indianisatioii of the army must be a slow process for the fighting races of 
India arc not noted f«»r their education. Well the ediiC.ited raees are 
dt.barred from enlisting in the army beeaustj they tlo imt belong to the 
llgliting races and the fighting r.iees ninsl not get King^s c-mmissioii for 
tliov are unediiealed aii<l miCMdtiired. May we ask what chieation ami 
culture do those Tibetan< juissess who are now being given military train- 
ing at (Iiietta? At whoso expense are thc>o Mungdian g*.*iil]i ineu from 
the extremely civilised, cdiicat***!, eidliired and progressive comitry of Tibet* 
the training that is denie<l to the ehil»lro:i of ti e soil. Tliese Tibetans 
style themselves as Majors ai\d Cajitains, we do not know in whieh army, 
hill it well known that at least one frontier of India can be very easily 
a-sailed by them. Hut whit voice Irvl Indians in the military policy' of 
til* Hriiisli Cjovernment in linlia? We must Immhly accept the follo-.ving 
(liclum of the j^ropagainlist painphle'eer — Mueii lr.i< been written about 
the Indianisati'iu of the services in general, and ef the ollieors of the army 
in particidar. Tj:e lighting ra'*es of Imlia are certainly as good and as 
strong to-day as they h: ve ever lieeii, th* pro. )l’ wa*! in llic b.itllclieids of 
the (Ireiit War ; hut mure is needid tliaii bravery aii'l stamina. The key 
lies in the sujieriority of Wo.-^tern warl’an* and western weapons over iheir 
Iv.istern counlerpirts. For two hmiilu-l ytars ilie Kiir.-pean soldier has bctm 
the iidiilary leader of India, boeaiire «»!' ids I- ng training in the wiiifare and 
military aits of the West. Nor eaii the Ivipt learn those things in a moment.” 
Kvideiitly Jap ii btdongs to the eMrenie \Vi>t ainl the 'rihitan ^lajors now 
residing at Uuettii also hiil from some unknown while country in Kuroj>e. 

The Private Diary of Ananda Raiigna Filial from 1 7;Jts-17i5l, 

^olulne ^Ill, May, 17o*, l.)eeeuih*er, 17od. 'ri.in>lali'd from the Tamil 
hy order of the (loveriimeiit uf M:i«lras. Kditod hv II. Dodwell, M.A., 
t inalor, stadias Uecord OlliCi*. Printed by the Siij> 0 "in(eniltMit, (loverii- 
ment Press, Madras, 1022, pp. 17 S. Price 3 Kiipees. 

aH serious studeiiLs uf Indian History, who care to make an acipiaiii- 
taiiee with original and contenipjiMiy historical doeuiiieiits and explore the 
sources, know the importance of Ananda Uanga Pillai's Uiary. Ananda 
ouenpied an important ollico in lUo Fivnch Service ami was for many 
eventful years Dupleix's jonlidcntial interpreter and news agent. lie had 

20 
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therefore unicjae advantages of getting information of the most important 
character and fortimateljr for us he did not neglect his opportunities. In 
the pages of this diary we read not only what happened but what was 
expected to happen. We read in the same pages of battles, political in- 
trigues, wars and treaties and of jieacefiil commercial transactions, how cloiiies 
were sorted and packed, how they were purchased and sold, and how they 
were procured and despatched. The account left by Ananda llanga dues 
not lack intimate personal touch. Dupleix’s vexation at his failures, liis 
jubilation at his success, his joys and sorrows, the numerous eagerly 
expected but false rumour of ^luhammad Aly’s death, have all found their 
place in these pages. We learn to what extent Madame Dupicix was 
reasonable for her liusbaturs success and failure, what part she playeil in 
his affairs, and how she was approachcil hy all who sought favour or jiistieo. 
Incidentally we tind what an active advocate of missionary work she was 
and how she never missed a single opportunity of converting in their (]c:it}i. 
bed against the will of her victims and their relatives, the helpless lliinlus 
under her husband's government, llalaji llaji Kao is tliruiighoui the^^e 
pages called San Ilhaji Kao and Kaji Kao himself is styled as tlie Nawab 
and not the Peshwa. Nandiraj the Mysore Dalwai's brother is slylnl as 
Sarbadhikari and Malhar Hao llolkar is described as Kaji Kao's Ciinnasta. 
The book will be equally useful to the students of political and admini- 
strative history of the Deccan. 

Anamla Kanga never missed any opportunity of tiattering his master 
and here is an interesting specimen — (Dtipleix says) 1 am the Ineku'st 
man in the world. I replied who doubts il '1 What other I'leiich mnn 
could hare slain Nasir Jang, ISubahdar of the Deccan, and ruled over it ? 
Ahmad Shah Padshah himself so feared 3011 ns ho sat iq^oii his throne at 
Delhi, that lie courted 3'our friendship and desired 3'oiir help. Who ebe 
could have been destined to such fortune Ky your great deeds, you won 
this title of Marquis; and as you have no son, your elder brother’s .<011 will 
inherit it and others after him. Who can wonder at it 

The Europeans in those days carefully' studied Iinliaii manners and that 
is why' they were so |K)piilar. IJoih the English anil the French celebrated 
their victories by distribution of sugar in right Indian fashion and rceeivinl 
distinguished Indian visitors with Ptm and Ahtr, Mr. Sauntfers, (lovernor 
of Madra.«, ivc learn was very fond of Tamil diet and for days lived on 
Tamil dishes. 

The book is well printed on thick pa|)er and is decently bound. ( on- 
sidcring the present high cost of printing the book lias been very' inodcrately 
priced and the Madras Qovernmeni deserves our thanks and gratitude 
publishing this extremely useful work, and placing it within the meaiii* ol 
eyeiy Indian student. W^e are eagerly awaiting the succeeding volumes. 
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The Convocation Addresses 

II. H. TIIK (MIANCELLOR’S ADDRESS 

GUNTIiBMEN, 

I am very proud to occupy the post of your Chancellor 
and I devoutly hope that it may he my privilege to render 
some service to the University in that capacity. At present, 
unfortunately, I am suspected of being engaged in a sinister 
conspiracy to destroy it.s independence, if not its very 
existence. 1 am not concerned to defend my.self against 
such a charge to-day as on this occasion I wish to avoid all 
controversial topics and I will content myself with saying only 
two things in. this connection. The first is that I do not 
ve^ard the post of Chancellor as a min-ely nominal title and 
an ornamental adjunct to the olfice of riovernor of Bengal. 

I recognise that the post makes me for the time being the 
responsible head of the University and so long as T hold it I 
shall study to promote tlie permanent interests of the Uni- 
versity to the bc.st of my ability. 

The second thing I wish to say is that I can only serve 
with anj advantage in this dual capacity if the I nBcrsitj is 
either quite independent of the (lovernment or else associated 
with the Government in an intimate and friendly relationship. 
I fear that the first of these alternatives, though ideally the 
l)est, is unattitinable in India, and this, I think, was recog- 
nised by the University Commission presided over by Sir 
Michael Sadler. The Ueptirt of that Commission deals with 
the matter in the follow ing w'ords : — “ The Provincial I ni- 
Versities of India w’ere all e.stablishod by Government action , 

21 
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and they were established partly in oi'der that they might 
exercise, on l)ehalf of OoTcmment, certain functions of 
regulation and control over colleges and schools within their 
allotted areas. For that reason they have been from the first 
not independent corporations of learning, but bodies mainly 
nominated by Ciovcrnment wielding defined powers which 
were delegated to them, and subject to constant supervision 
by Government.” 

The connection of Government with the University, there- 
fore, and the supervision by Government of the alfairs of the 
University arc no new things which w'e arc seeking to create 
for the first time. They iKxist to-day, and the only object of 
the legislation which we are contemplating for the University 
is to make that connection and that supervision as intimate, as 
helpful and as harmonious as possible. 1 am content to leave 
the matter there and to trust to the future to dissipate the 
fears and the suspicions wliich have recently been aroused. 

I now ivant, as this is the first occasion on which I have 
an opportunity of addressing the students of the University as 
their Chancellor, to tell them what is the function ivhich I 
wish this University to serve in their lives and what arc the 
qualities which 1 .should like to see developed in them ns the 
results of their I'niversity training. 

I regard Calcutta U niversity ns primarily a great human 
factory and I am anxious to see that it supplies the eonimf>dity 
which is most inquired. The great need of the moment in 
India is for men — and by that w’ord I do not mean human 
animals of the male sex. It is one of the defects of the English 
language that w'c have no noun to describe the human species 
except in terms of men and women. I use the w'ord men in a 
.sexless sense to mean person.s — lioth men and women — with 
intellects, character, and pliysique fitted to do the w'ork of the 
Nation to which they lielong and which this generation is 
pledged to create. You may think. Gentlemen, that at col lego 
you have only your personal interests and prospects to consWer. 
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that you have but to aciiuire knowledge, pass examinations, 
obtain degrees and enter a profession. You doubtless hope 
after leaving the University to earn enough money to 
live comfortably, to marry and to raise a family to suceeed 
you and carry on your name. But if that is the only 
conception you have of your University career and of 
your destiny in life you will have failed to realise a fact 
which 1 want to bring to your notice. There are periods in 
the life of every community when the interests of the 
whole community dominate the interests of the indivi- 
dual, when the State has a supreme claim upon the services of 
its members. Such a period we have just lived through in 
England under the stress of the great European War. All 
those who lived through those years came to realise that the 
needs of the nation were supreme, and that to those needs their 
individual happiness or comforts or interests had to be subor- 
dinated. Though w’e were not indivi<liially responsible for the 
danger w'hich threatened us, we accepted the obligations which 
that danger imposed upon us. Such periods occur as a rule 
when the life of the eominuuity is threatened by some external 
calamity. In a besieged city, in a di.strict atllicated by flood or 
famine or pestilence, in a nation at war for its existence this 
law of comp\ilsion is recognised and accepted ; at such times 
the rights of the individual must perish that the community 
may live. The thought I want t«) impress upon you is that 
we are living in such a period in India to-day though the evi- 
dence of it is not so easily recognised as in the conditions I 
have mentioned. . India to-day is not threatened with destruc- 
tion from without, >ve arc not faced with any calamity of 
nature or assailed by any foreign foe. Yet she is engaged in 
a struggle for life which entitles her to claim the services of 
her sons and daughters. Her need arise.s not from the fear of 
death but from the throes of birth. The Indian nation does not 
yet exist but it has been conceived in the womb of Time. 
That conception having taken place, it is not in the 
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poAvcr of Hiijone to avert the consequencee. But it is in 
the power of all of us to eontrol and diroet them. It is the 
fate of this generation to witness in India the birth of a 
Nation, and this tact imjHises upon us all, w'hether wo like it 
or not, very solemn responsibilities and obligations. We all 
have a j)avt to play, I for a few years only, but you during tin; 
whole of your lives, in this great drama. We have to aueept 
the eonsequences of the actions of others who prceeded us but 
upon our actions, upon the conditions which we estiiblisli, will 
it depend whether the Nation which is born in our time is 
strangled at birth, or crippled for lif«‘, or gn)ws into healthy 
manhood. 

That is why 1 have said, (Jlentleinen, that you cannot live 
for yourselves alone, and that is why I have said that the 
supreme need of the momcMit is for men and women with clear 
vision and understanding of what is going on and with the 
intellect.s, character and physique wliich will lit them to play 
their part. I do not mean by that you have all got to he 
politicians. Actual politics play a imu^h smaller part in the 
building of a nation than is generally suppo.sed. In addition 
to politics a nation re(|uires commerce and industry and sciences 
and arts. India wants statesmen, judge.s, administrators, 
doctors, nurses, engineers, captains of industry, philosophers 
and teachers ; it wants a healthy', happy', cultivated people with 
suiTicumt food and occupation: it wants line buildings, roads 
and bridges and railways ; it wants paintings and sculpture 
ami music. If these things are needed, it is to Universities 
like this that we must look to provide the needs. I feel there- 
fore that in addressing you to-day I am addressing those who 
are going to .supply the noeds of India to-morrow, and according 
to the conception you form of your responsibilities and of your 
opportunities whilo you are here, will depend the extent to which 
India will he well or badly served in the years to come. 

I have spoken of the building of the Indian Nation and I 
want to pursue that metaphor Cor u moment. It 
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incooMisient with the metaphor of birth, because we speak of 
building a body as well as of building a house or a temple or a 
monumont. This nation then has to be built and you are 
both the builders and the material of which it will Iw 
composed. The material is of almost intinite variety and 
that has led people to say that a nation can never he built 
out of it. That would be true if India had got to become 
homogeneous before it could have national existence. But 
homogeneity is neither necessary nor desirable ; the character 
of the various materials, they iu;ed only to be welded 
together so as to serve a common purpose. A l)ody is com- 
posed of eyes and nos«! and mouth and ears and trunk and 
limbs, they all have their sepunite purpose in serving the 
body, but if you were to try and make a body which is all 
eyes or ears or limbs it would be a lamentable failure as a 
body. Similarly, in a house tlmre are many materials, slates 
and bricks and wood and stone, -many features, doors and 
windows and roof, etc. -all these arc ditl’evcnt and valuable and 
necessary for the purpose of the house. So, too, in this 
Indian nation which you have to build out of your own selves, 
there are Hindus and Hahomedans and Sikhs and Christians 
and Buddhists and .lains atid Pavsis and .lews, there are 
Brahmins and Namasudras and the whole range of caste 
between these two, there are hiilmen and plains-men, there 
are Bengalis and Pun j.abis and Hadrasis and a host of others ; 
that they are ditl'erent does nut mean that they are 
irreconcilable or unserviceable, all that is retjuired is the 
cement of a common purpose to enable them to coalesce into 
a nation. 

I don’t want to talk politics as one who is concerned for 
your welfare and that of your country, and in that capacity I 
want to invite you to cultivate an attitude of mind which mil 
make you goml builders and good building material and to avoid 
far as you can, an attitude of mind that will unlit you for 
either of those purpo.ses. I hope you will acquit me of any 
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racial arrogance or prejudice when I tell you that the mental 
attitude I want you to avoid ia the one which I and most of my 
countrymen have been schooled in from infancy, and the one 
1 am recommending to you is one which should bo congenial 
to Eastern philosophy and which, if practised, would enable the 
East to teach the West a lesson. What then is this doctrine 
against which I am warning you ? It is the conception of 
life as a great battlefield in which rival forces are always 
fighting for mastery. We ni*e taught in the nursery, in school, 
by the church, by society to regard life as a battle for which 
w'e must prepare ourselves by learning to distinguish between 
right and wrong, between what to fight for and what to fight 
against. .According to this view of life conflict is a law of 
existence and individuals are organised into contending groups. 
The world is represented as a struggle 1)etween duty and 
pleasure, health and disease, poverty and wealth, capital and 
labour, right and wrong, God and the Devil, life and deatli. 
The result is that in every Ifumaii being, as in humanity at 
large, there is internecine war, waste of energy and retarded 
progress. The ghastly object-lesson of 1011-1918 is only a re- 
production on a world-wide scale of what goes on in every 
individual soul. And the pity of it is that though all war 
viewed from without is .seen to be w'asteful and destructive and 
evil, viewed from within it has attributes that are glorious and 
noble. It stimuktes energy, calls forth unselfishness, and is 
often inspired by the highest ideal of the human mind. Dulcc 
ct decorum est pro patria mori ” — to die for the right, to 
vanquish the enemy, to win the victory — idealism can go no 
further. Yet stripped of its ideal associations what can 
be more hateful, more mad, more wanton than warfare in 
any form ? 

I'imagine you all |Mi.ssing out of the doors of the Univer- 
sity and being surrounded immfidiately by the clamour of rival 
partisans, calling upon you to join their groups and fight for 
their jcauses, and I want to suggest to you another conception 
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of life, another principle of conduct which will save you 
from the embarrassment of selecting an army in which to enlist. 
My message to you to-day, is to make the purpose of your 
lives creative not destructive, to aim at the reconciliation and 
not the defeat of opinions and movements to which you feel 
opposed. Make as much use as you can of all the materials 
which are within your reach. When you encounter some 
activity which appears to you tf) he pernicious, instead of 
saying to yourselves “ that must he wrong because it is 
opposed to what I think right, tlierefore I will fight it,” say 
rather “there must he some right in that because many others 
believe in it. I will not rest till I can lind some way of 
reconciling it w’ith my view and making it servo my purpose.” 

When you see two forces fighting against each other, 
instead of throwing'in your lot with one of them seek rather 
to unite them both. Imagine a world full of trains or motor 
cars, all chained together hack to hack in pairs and being 
driven in opposite directions. Do not he satisfied to link on 
to one of these and impel it a little further in the direction 
in which it is facing hut try to turn as many of them as 
possible in the same direction so that their energy may he 
used in unison and not in o])position. Take for your ,‘uiding 
principle in life and make it an article of faith, that all 
seeming opposites are reconcilable, that you can accomplish 
more as lovers than as haters, .that it is greater to create a 
good than to destroy an evil. If you Mill do this you will, 
I am confident, find life both easier and happier and you Mill 
add a hundred per cent, to the efilcieney uith Miiich you can 
serve both yourselves and your country. 
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THE JION’BLE THE MCK-CHANCELLOB'S ADDRESS 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is now incumbent on me, in accordance with established 
usage, to review in brief outline the work and activities of tlio 
University during the twelve months which have elapsed since 
it was my privilege to address Convocation last year. By 
an unusual stroke of good fortune, the ranks of our active 
members have not been thinneil by death during this period, 
though we have to lament the loss of three of the most 
notable of our Honorary Eellows, each of them a graduate of 
this University. Raja Pcarymohan Aroolowjee, Nawab Sorajul 
Islam and Kawab Sir Syed Shamsul Ifuda were once familiar 
figures in these halls, and, in years gone by, were closely 
associated with the administration of this institution. They 
distinguished themselves in diverse spheres of life, ])ut their 
characters had many a striking feature in common. Devotion 
to duty, sobriety of judgment and hoiujsty of purpose secured 
for them the genuine respect of all with whom they were 
brought into contact. .Fearless and trenchant critics of men 
in authority and of unwise mea.sures invented by them, they 
were still regarded as true friends of the Stale. In the sphere 
of education, they never faltered from tlieir adherence to the 
principle of freedom, expansion and improvem<mt. ^^ay tlieir 
careers serve as beacon lights to the rising generation of our 
young men. 

The lielief, I think, is widespread that during the last 
twelve months the University has been subject to the 
operation of a silent though persistent proce.ss of dissolution, 
and a complete collapse, imminent and inevitable, Ifils been as 
keenly apprehended by our friends as eagerly expected by 
our enemies. By the never-failing grace of Providence, 
however, we have hitherto e.scaped what could not but he 
regarded as disaster by all well-wishers of high education in 
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these Provinces, and our work has been steadily continued 
amidst unsettled and perilous circumstances. 

During the last sixteen years, we have uniformly recognised 
the principle that the most fruitful results in the domain 
of higher studies could be achieved only by the assimilation 
of what is best in the West with what is best in the East, 
tor the revivification of all that is most vital in our national 
ideals. It is for this reason that we have suecessivoly brought 
our students into contael with such masterminds as Professor 
Arthur Schuster, Professor George Thibaut, Dr. Gilbert 
Thomas Walker, Dr. Andrew Russell Porsyth, Professor 
Herman Oldenburg, Professor Herman Jacobi, Professor 
Paul VinogradolT, Professor i[<.!nry Edward Armstrong, 
Professor Alfred Foucher, Professor Sylvain Levi and others 
loo numerous to name. We consider this one of the most 
valuable features of «)ur arrangements for the promotion of 
.special studies and research by the rising generation of our 
scholars, and to me pers;)n illy it is a m itter for peculiar 
satisfaction that, our olTorts in tliis direction are likely 
to be materially facilitated, if we can act in close co-operation 
with tho Academy of Cnlluro, the Viswabliarati at Santiniketan, 
whioh owes its cxistenci! to the inspiring intlnenco of onr great 
national poet. 

During the last few inonth.s, we hav»> had amongst us 
more than one scholar of iiitinatational reputation. Professor 
James Wilford Garner of the rniversity of Illinois, whose 
name is a household word wherever International Law and 
Political Science are stiulied, delivered a course of illuminating 
lectures on the Development of Tnimmational Law during 
the first two decades of this ee:i(ury, as it has emerged out of 
Unit wmckiige of modern civilisation, the Great World War. 
I’rofessor Arthur Antony Macdonell of the I^niversity of 
Gxford, whose name is held in honour in every centre of 
oriental learning, disc.oursed to our students on Comparative 
Religion, as the first occupant of the Stephanos Nirmalendu 
22 
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Ghose Lectureship, founded by our distinguished benefactor 
Mr. G. C. Ghose in memory of his son. These lectures 
constituted a new departure in our ideal of the scope of 
academic activity. In this materialistic age, when Univer- 
sities are apt to be regarded as workshops for the manufacture 
of the public servant, the professional man and the skilled 
mechanic, it cannot be superfluous to impress upon our 
students that the highest ideal for man lies in love and 
service to his fellowmen and that whether wo turn our eyes to 
the unfathomod depths of the sea or the boundless regions of 
space, beyond the things which are seen and temporal arn 
the things that are unseen and eternal. We had also two 
courses of stimulating lectures by Dr. Stella Kramrisch w'ho 
opened out to our students a wonderful vista in the domain 
of Indian Art, its contact with the Art of other civilisations 
and its true place in the system of Indian .Ksthetics. In 
addition to these, wo had short courses of lectures by Professor 
John Mackenzie of the- University of Wales on our present 
outlook in Philosophy, by Profess«)r Millicent Mackenzie also 
of the same University on recent educational developments, 
and by Professor Duck of the University of Nebraska on 
American U niversities. 

While we have been fortunately able thus to extend 
a cordial welcome to so many distinguished scholars of such 
varied types for the benefit of our senior students, wo 
rejoice to think that it has also been found possible to semd 
out some of our most capable University teachers to investigate 
educational methods abroad and to undertake research in special 
branches of learning. In this category are included Professor 
Hemendrakumar Son, Dr. Sisirkumar Mitra and Mr. Prabodli- 
chandra liagchi, each of whom has been awarded one of the 
Travelling Fellowships founded by our eminent benefactor, 
Sir Basbbehary Ghose. Dr. Sen and Dr. Mitra are well* 
known specialists in Chemistry and Physics, and wo contidoiitly 
expect that their visit to the West will enhance thoir 
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unquestioned fitness to direct higher scientific studies in this 
University. Mr. Bagchi, who acquired a competent knowledge 
of Chinese under Mr. Masuda and Mr. Kiraura, our 
University Teachers of that difficult language, has been 
deputed to accompany Professor Sylvain Levi in his tour 
through Indo-China and Japan and finally to proceed to 
the University of Paris for the pursuit of studies indispensable 
for the proper appreciation of the manifestations of Indian 
civilisation in ancient times beyond the limits of India 
proper. Well-wishers of this University will no doubt be 
delighted to learn that arrangements are in progress for the 
deputation of three other scholars during the current year. 

While w'o have thus endeavoured to ensure a steady 
supply of men permeated with the highest traditions of 
scholarship, current alike in Kastorn .and Western seats of 
learning, we have not neglected the needs of what might be 
erroneously deemed as humbler spheres. I'or the first time 
in the histoi^ of this University, after hesitation and 
deliberation for many years on the part of the authorities, we 
have at last found ourselves in a pusilion to institute the 
Degree of Bachelor of Commerce, and within a few weeks we 
shall hold an examination to test the fitness of students trained 
in the- Dopartinent of Coinmerco which is attached to the 
Krishnath College at fierliamporo and is maintained by the 
liberality of the Maharaja of Cossimhazar. We have also 
framed now Honours Cour.ses for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Science, specially designed for students who may subse- 
quently make a choice of technological studies. Instruction 
in these courses under modern conditions must bo necessarily 
expensive, and wc look forward to the best Colleges in this 
city, singly or jointly, to arrange for the introduction of 
those groups of fruitful studies. We have, in the sphere of 
legal studies, assigned an .important position to Boman 
liaw and Constitutional Law as necessary pre-requisites for 
^ Degree in that I'aculty. The changes I have hitherto 
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specified have already received governmental sanction and 
have come into operation. We have recently had occasion, 
moreover, to examine the regulations for Degrees in Medieir.o 
and to effect alterations in them with a view to elevate 
the standard of instruef ion and examination. One topic has 
here created a real difficulty such as soinolimes inevitahly 
arises from a conflict between an irresistible demand for 
expansion and an imperious need for efficitmey ; in such 
circumstances, prudence retpiires a reasonable reconciliation 
of the opposing ideals. Dut, of far graver importance than 
any of the changes mentioned are the proposed new llcgiilatioiis 
for tho reconstruction of the Matriculation Kxamination, 
which are based upon the recommendations of a (.'oiibsrenco 
of Ifoad Masters of S<*coiidary Schools drawn from every part 
of these Provinces, Tliey are of a far-rcaeliing character, 
and if ever brought into operation, they arc bound to revolu- 
tionise our entire system of education. 

In these days of political ferment when plans for the 
reform of an institution leave out of sight the fundamental 
purposes of its foundation and culminate in devices calculated 
to concentrate autliority in llu5 captors, it may not be 
unprofitable to dw«dl for a moment upon one aspect of our 
activities which concern directly th<> student population for 
whose benelit the LJiiiversity and all who administer its 
affairs have been called into cxisloncc. During the itasl 
year, the work of our Students Welfare Committee ami 
Students llesidence Committee has been carried on amidst 
rapidly increasing dillieultios. 'J’ho Students AVelfare Com- 
mittee, which comineneed its work now three vears ago with 
extremely limited resources in both men and money, has 
continued its exaniination of students in tho University and 
in the affiliated Colleg«*s. 'I’lie sucei'ssive reports, Avhich have 
been published and wuhdy circulated, would have forthwith 
riveted the attention of responsible pisoplo in any civilized 
community, not wholly callous lo the physical welfare of its 
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rising generation. The facts ascertained during the last year 
have fully confirmed the appalling situation disclosed in 
previous reports ; there is no longer any room for doubt as to 
the rapid deterioration and the consequent danger of the 
ultimate extinction of tlm cultured manhood of the country. 
Thousands of students have voluntarily submitted themselves 
to medical examination, and our records, which have been 
accurately prepared according to the most modern scientific 
methods, indicate that two out of every three students require 
immediate care and attention. Defects of all descriptions, 
in every part of the human frame, affecting the eyes, heart, 
pulse, tonsils, lungs, throat, spleen, and liver are matters of 
the commoiu'st occurrence. What remarkable improvements 
may l)o achieved by proper training and supervision under 
favourable conditions has been coiiclusivelv e.stablished bv 
the fine presence of lh<; nuunbers of the Univi'r.sity Training 
Corps which must have excited the admiration of all well- 
wishers of the students of the rising generation. Notwith- 
standing all this, neither the (iovernment as representative of 
the people, nor the mcmbi’rs of the educated public have 
com? forward with material aid to promote the work of the 
Students Welfare Coinmittee. Yet, inspite of great financial 
stringency, the University has earried on this laudable enquiry, 
of inestimable value to the nation, with the assistance of 
moralxirs of the medical profession, who have devotedly worked 
with uuilagging zeal and have accepted what would be 
considered in every University other than ours as a ridiculously 
inadequate honorarium. At Iho .same time, the problem of 
tho residence of students, which is closely connected with 
the question of student welfare, has reached an insoluble 
stage. The houses available Cor this purpose are insufficient 
in point of accommodation, and, in inany^ instances, are 
unsuitable from the standpoint of sanitation. The rise in the 
value of land, the increase in the cost of hiiildiug construction, 
the severity of competition for such houses as exist, have all 
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contributed to a plienomeuiU advance in the rent, to an extent 
which is found oppressive by the middle class student with a 
limited purse. Here, again, applications for even a modest 
measure of additional help from the public funds has proved 
ineffectual. I cannot conceal my conviction that the problems 
1 have indicated, which affect our students every moment 
of their lives, stand in need of immediate and sympathetic 
attention, and will bo regarded by all their bcuiefactors as far 
more urgent than the most ambitious plans for reconstruction 
of the machinery of the University. 

Let me pass on for a moment to lliat section of our insti- 
tution which has been created and is maintained for higher 
teaching and research and may appropriately be regarded as 
the true University. During the current academic session, 
which is about to close, the work of our l.'nivcrsily teachers in 
every department has been successfully carried on amidst 
financial difficulties of the gravest character. It is my pleasant 
duty gratefully to acknowledge that the wholetimo University 
teachers, who cannot look forward to any external source of 
income, voluntarily kept a substantial portion of their salaries 
in abeyance, while lecturers who are eonnectc*d with Colleges 
or may roly upon other sources of income, hav(*, in many 
instances, ungrudgingly continued tlnrir association with our 
work without any remuneration. To crown all, Professor Sir 
Fraphullachandra Ray, that veteran founder of the Indian 
School of Chemistry, who has also made his name illustrious 
as the guardian angel of suffering humanity, 1ms offered to 
surrender his entire salary for a term of live years for the 
special benefit of the department ndiich is proud to acknow- 
ledge him as its leader. Self-abnegation of this dcgcription is 
1x)und to call forth feelings of adminition from all but tlio 
most debased minds. I do not overlook that a considerable 
number of onr University teachers has succumbed to the 
pressure of untow'ard circumstances and has taken up appoint- 
ments elsewhere on more attractive terms, in some cases m 
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institutions in dilterent parts of India, aided or maintained 
from the public revenues. Nevertheless, it is indisputable 
that notwithstanding privation, the large majority of our 
University teachers has tenaciously clung to their work of 
higher instruction and advancement of research. 

Tliere are unmistakable signs of intellectual ferment 
visible to all but the stone-blind, and L could not conceive of a 
more persuasive testimony to tlie rapid success of our efforts 
for the promotion of higher studies and research than the fact 
you have all witnessed, namely, that during the last twelve 
months as many as five candidates have been approved for 
the Degree of Doctor of Science and four for the Degree of 
Doctor of Pliilosophy. 'Ihcso Degrees can be obtained only 
by original research of unquestionable merit, and when we 
look at the subjects coiupreheuded within the scope of enquiry 
undertaken by our investigators, we realise the diversity of 
the training they have received, the tastes they have developed 
and the culture they have acquired. Dr. Surendramohan 
(Sanguli has taken a peep into the mysterious regions of hyper 
spaces : Dr. Drajendranath Chakrabarti has studied the 
coloiirs of tempered steel ; Dr. Ilidhubhushan Ray has investi- 
gated the theory of coronas, glori«*s and irridiscent clouds ; Dr. 
Nripendranath Sen has successfully tackled many an unsolved 
problem in the motion of tliiids ; Dr. Nalinimohan Bose has 
attacked proolcms on the diilVnclion of light ; Dr. Sahayram 
Base has prepared a monograph on the fungi of Bengal ; Dr. 
Sitanath Pradhan has constructed a chronology of ancient 
Indian History down to the age of Alexander the Great ; Dr. 
Upendranath Ghoshal has composed a history of Hindu 
Political theories from the earliest tunes to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century of the Christian era ; and Dr. 
Narondranath Latv has elucidated the growth of ancient Indian 
polity. Be it remembered that the labours of these distin- 
guished scholars have beeti appraised by investigators of the 
first rank, mostly connected in no way with this University; 
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in the majority of instances, the Boards of Examiners were 
composed of men of the highest eminence in their respective 
subjects in British seats of learning. 

What has just been mentioned furnishes only one illus. 
tration of the incontesttvble claim of this University to occupy 
the foremost position amongst the Universities of the Indian 
Empire us an organisation fur the promotion of higher 
teaching and original research in many a department of 
knowledge in Letters as well as in Science. This has been 
manifest for some time past to all impartial persons intcro.sted 
in the progress of education hent :ind elsewhere. Take at 
random recent volumes of recognised media for the publication 
of original research, such as, the IMiilosophical Magazine, the 
Astro-physical .lournal, the I’hysical llevi(?w, the Indian 
Antiquary, the Journal of the Asiatic Society, the Bulletin of 
the Slatliematieal Society, the Proireedings of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, tlie Journal of the 
Chemical Society of London, the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, the .Vniericaii Mathematical Journal, the 
Transactions of tlie Tohoku Malhcnialical Society, the Tran- 
sactions of tlie Faraday Soch'ty. and last hut not hs'isf, the 
Proceedings of the lloyal Society of London, you repeatedly 
come across coiitriimt ion after contrihution hy our I'niversity 
teachers or hy our University research students who have 
utilised in the fullest measure such opportunities as arc 
afforded hy an unrefol’med University. It is of jaramouiil 
importance to emphasise that this stciady output of original 
W’ork, rapidly increasing in volume and improving in quality, 
emanates, not from one or two extraordinarily isolated or 
exceptionally gifted workers hles.sed with special advantiges 
and facilities, hut from a large hody of able and devoted 
scholars, who h.ivc received iiisjiiration from le.ss favoured 
teachers. 'I'heir imagination has been fired hy a keen desire 
to wipe ont the familiar reproach that gradnalcs of an 
Indian University are, hy their training, it not hy their verj 
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constitution, as a rule incapable of participation in the task of 
extension of the bounds of knowledge. 

While on this topic it is indeed refreshing to note that 
there is no immediate danger that the supply will be exhausted, 
for there are abundant signs that as the front ranks advance, 
tlieir places will he taken up by men of the younger genera- 
tion. This will l)e patent to all whose minds have not been 
petrilied by green-(‘yed jealousy and who have generosity left 
to appreciate the full significanee of the persistent incre iso 
in the number of well-qtialified candidates for the Premehand 
Roychand Studentships. AVhen these studentships, originally 
awarded on the result of written examinations, were restricted 
to candidates who had given evidence of capacity for research, 
it was feared that suitable competitors might not be forth- 
coming, in view of the extremely limited facilities for original 
investigation available at tliat period. Experience has proved 
that the apprehension was groundless ; on the other hand, 
Hoards of Examiners are now embarrassed by the high quality 
of the work, submitted in a variety of subjects whose relative 
value for purposes of comparison cannot be expressed in terms 
of the same denomination. Only a few wtjeks ago, the Hoards 
of Examiners found it incumlnMit upon them to award the 
studentships to seven distinguished graduates, who had sub- 
mitted creditable theses ou such diverse subjects as Town- 
planning in Ancient India, History of Indian Alphabets, Indian 
Psychology of Pei’ception, the C<)lo!irs of Tarnished Metal 
Surfaces, Tidal O.scillations, the rese irchos of Marlin Ereund 
and the Properties of Cubic Curves. 

Distinguished workers of the ohlu* generation, whose 
mental elasticity has not yet been impaired by lapse of time, 
should not Ua slow to recognise that a new r.ace of lalM)uvers 
has entered the held, fully quililbMl to maintain and continue 
the tradition they have so worthily created. Let mo dwell on 
one instance only by way of illustration. It was my ple.as!iiit 
duty to mention here lost rear that through the liberality of 
23 
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Kumar Sarafckumar llay of Dighapatiya, supplemented by a 
generous grant from Sir John Marshall, Director-General of 
Archmology, we then hoped to be placed in a position to 
undertitke excavation work in classic Yarendra land, in con- 
junction with the famous Research Society, so ably directed 
by one of our acutest writers on History, Mr. Akshaykumar 
Maitm. Notwithstanding all our embarrassments, the scheme 
has taken shape, and at the present moment the work of 
excavation is in progress. To me it is a hopeful sign that, in 
the accomplishment of a task of this nature, veterans like 
Professor Bhandarkir and Mr. Maitra should bo able to enlist 
the cordial co-operation of three of our University Tjecturers, 
Mr. Banerjee, Mr. Majumdar and Mr. Ray, brilliant young 
men of promise still in the threshold of their careers. Tt is 
only by a constant supply of men and money that historical 
research may be carried on in this style, so that we may aspire 
to tread in the footsteps, though .at a respectful distance, of 
the founders of the llritish School at Athens and the llrilish 
School at Rome. 

My optimism as to the possibilities of the future refuses 
to de.sert me, when 1 consider the solid work whhdi hns 
almidy been silently ac<’omplished umler the mo>t adverse 
circumstances and inspite of <listressing emharrassmiMiis. 'I'he 
Journal of the Department of Letters which has. now reacheil 
its tenth volume and the Journal of the Department of 
Science which has reached the tifih volume contain original 
papers by University teaclurrs and students, whose value as 
contributions to the progress of knowledge has been fr.aiikly 
recognised in many a seat of learning in Kur >pe and America. 
Within the last twelve months, our University Press has 
published not a few notable works, such as tlftj Jlolfciilar 
Diffraction of Light by Prof. Raman, the Geometry of Hyper- 
spaces by Dr. Ganguli, the Prakrita Dhamrnapada by Jh. 
Barua and Mr. Mitra, the History of Indian Medicine by 
Dr. Mookerjee, the Knglish version of the classical commentary 
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of Medhatithi on the Institutes of Manu by Dr. Jha, the 
Life and Times of Socrates by Mr. Guha, the Administrative 
History of tlio !Mahrnttas by Dr. Sen, and the Economic 
Condition of Ancient India by Mr. Samaddar, which, in 
most instances, have already attracted respectful attention 
ill centres of culture far beyond the limits of India. The 
work of Professor Cullis on the supremely recondite subject 
of Matrices and Determinoids and the treatise of Professor 
Dauerjec on the highly controversial topic of Indian Fiscal 
Policy do not stand in need of more than a bai*o mention. 
Add to these the truly monumental work on the History 
of Indian Logic, ancient, mediscval and modern, liy the 
late lamented Dr. Satiscliandra A'idyabliushan, which has just 
been published and cannot fail to be rccognisod as one of the 
most important events of the year in the field of oriental 
scholarship. 

I shall not venture to tire your patience u ith a detailed 
enumeration of our publications in the department of Indian 
Vernaculars which has been organised on a scale not hitherto 
attempted in any other Indian University. The volume of selec- 
tions from Zemland Old IV-rsian prepared by Prof. Taraporewala 
has already been published. The scheme for a comparative 
study of Indian Vernaculars continues to make satisfactory 
progress, and fre.sh volumes of typical selections from Hindi 
by Lala Sita Ham and from Uriya by Mr. Majumdar have 
been In’ought out, while the typical selections from Assamese 
and from Guzrathi are still in the Press. A start has been 
made in the way of publication of carefully edited and an- 
notated ancient texts of our mother tongue with editions of 
Knbiknnkan Chandi and Gopichandra. TJie University Press 
has, however, failed to keep pace with the publication of the 
lectures delivered by Dr. Diuesehandra Sen as llamtanu 
Lahiri Research Fellow, specially of his great work on 
Mymensingh Hallads which have never before been reduced to 
writing and stiil largely exist in the mouths and memories of 
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the people. They will throw a flood of light on the social, 
religious and economic history of llengal, though they are, 
liable to be scanned by scholars chiefly from the linguistic 
standpoint as a contribution to the history of the Bengali 
language in one of the most attractive periods of its 
development. 

The inestimable value of what is thus nothing short 
of a memorable achievement in uintxplored regions of 
scholarship has long been realised by masterworkevs in this 
domain. I still hear ringing in my ears the exhortation, 
pregnant with eloquoncf? and wisdom, uttered in this hall 
thirty-six years ago by one of the most cultuvj'd of my 
predecessors, who, though a foreigner, felt far more genuine 
appreciation of the transcendent beauties of our V(M-naeular 
literature than many a latter-day eouniryman of miin<, made; 
insolent by the superlieial veneer of the western culture tlnw 
claim to have acquired. Sir AVilliam ll’ilson JIunter, with 
the prophetic vision of a seer, saw in his mind’s eye 
graduates of this I’niversity who would fliscovi'r new Americas 
in the world of Jlcdheval Bengali literature and stand 
forth as its interpreter to (ho western world, with a Holder 
pride in their labours than in the richest mat'Mial sueecss 
or the highest oilieial distieetions which miiriit reward 
more lucrative careers. T must not, Imncvcr, detain 
you longer with an exhaustive do.seription of all (lie 
work which has been accomplished in this University, during 
the last twelve months ; hut f feel it is iiieumhent on me to 
emphasi.so that intelleetiial achievements of (hi.s description, 
inthemostdivcr.se fields of activitv, hv scholars of the most 
varied types, working under widely dissimilar conditions, 
cannot justly he regarded a.s casual or nccidentnl. 'ihe tnio 
scope and character of the work, produced by our teachers and 
students as members of the foremost scat of higher learning 
in India, arc apparently unknown in many quarters, while 
in others it is often deliberately ignored that we occupy a 
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unique position as an active, a living centre oi research 
in an everwidening domain of knowledge. 

Let me assut*e you at this stage that this imperfect 
review of the successful ellurts of our workers in the field 
of academic activities has not been placed 1 x;fure you with 
11 view' to create the impression tliat we have achieved 
sutheient eminence and that no further progress is needed. 
I'ar be it from me and all my colleagues to lend even tlve 
vestige of support to such a ruinous theory of self-complacence. 
On the other haiul, we cordially look forward to helpful 
advice and criticism from enlightened men who realise that 
the troubles of mankind come from ignoranci?, that ignoranoc 
which consists less in not knowing things than in ignoring 
the things already known. AVe have accorded serious consi- 
deration towards criticisms of all types to such an exient 
that w’e have had to undertake (he preparation of as many 
as ton comprehensive statements in the course of one 
acadmnic .session, not indeed with a hope to revive the 
traditions of the pamphlet«?ers of the .\ugnstan Age of 
Kngh'sh literature, but rather to help our critics to apjireciate 
the true position with regard to many a vital point in our 
activities. Our defects, it may be conceded, are manifold ; 
but no wonder that tliis is so, for we all know how adverse 
have been the circumstanci*s which have all'eeted our endcavour.s 
to lay the foundation of a Teaching and llesearch University, 
bet unfri-mdly and jjrejudiced critics magnify our deficiencies, 
if they choose, but let them not overlook the good that has 
been accomplished. I am moved to indulge in these obser- 
vations because we have no desire to conceal our disappoint- 
ment at tlie^ attitude of critics who regard charity, justice 
and fairness as lost virtues. AVe cannot shut our eyes to 
tlnj lamentable fact that there have been abundant indications 
in recent times of the existence of wluvt looks like .a deter- 
mined conspiracy to bring this University into disosteem 
and discredit. A satirist, gifted with an uncommon sense of 
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humour, recently classified the membci's of this coiifedcrucv 
os political adventurers, academic impestors and stuictimonious 
hypocrites. I cannot vouch for the logical accuracy of this 
classification, much less for its complete ne.ss ; this at any rate 
is plain that critics of tliis ty^xt, if they exist, neither ascertain 
the facts for themselves nor act upon them \t’hen th(‘v 
have been investigated hy others. They appear to have 
discovered from the depths of their inner consciousness and 
without adequate knowledge of academic uiTairs in other ])ar(s 
of the civilised world, that our activities have been develofXMl 
on an extravagant scale and that we JU’e actually guilty of 
the crime of duplication. The truth, on the other hand, 
is, I earnestly maintain, that this University was the 
first to organise special facilities for higher instruction 
and original re.search. We have passed through the four 
successive stages of devfdopinent which so often neeo'iipany 
all new movements in this country. Were not our elforts at 
first completely ignored ? Were not they next mcreile.ssly 
ridiculed and then vigorously attaektul ? Wlicn victory for 
our aims and hhsals was complete, were thi'y not readily 
appropriated even by our opponents and that without 
acknowledgment? In such circumstance.s, 1 leel that the 
wisest of men can hy no intellectual subtlety « stahlish tlie 
charge of duplication against our institution. 'I'lie charge of 
extravagance will be found (upially grotmdless to all who are 
familiar with the strenuous endesivours which hiive been 
made to e-sttihlLsh new setits of letirning throtighout tins 
country as also to widen the sphere of intliienee of the most 
renowned Universities in tlm West. 'J'hey have .set the 
standard of a University and its fjinctions, which we may 
cheerfully accept as our ideal, h’or years p<ast we have 
unflinchingly maintained the fundamental position that a 
University can only flourish if it is a seat of learning as well 
as a school for undergraduates. We must not only ka>e 
adequate arrangements tor the ell'ectivo instruction oi 
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.students by the best known methods, tutorial or otherw'ise, 
but wo must also provide adequate arrangements for advanced 
teaching and research. The teachers of the University must be 
men of learning ; they will no doubt absorb and utilise the 
new material which constantly becomes available throughout 
the field of knowledge; they must at tiie same time, by 
steady research, themselves contribute in the fullest measure 
to the increase and supply of such material. Within our 
limited resources we claim to have made provision for research 
and investigation without which higher teaching itself must 
incvitiibly lose both solidity and freshness and must l)ecome 
fatally impoverished in all its branches. If the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge are deemed not yet to have done 
enough in the way of provision for advaneed teaching and 
research, would it not he an error of the first order to assume 
that our arrangements are sulficient to meet tlie rapidly 
growing needs of tlie community i* If it is apprehended 
that without further provision Oxford and Cambridge are 
likely to find their t'osition as centres of intellectual life 
seriously imperilled before long, is not there grave danger 
to o'lr future progress as a nation, should our growth he 
atrophied at what is hut the eomnieneemcnt of our career ? 

The view I have just indieated receives weighty support 
from the opinion «*xpressed in a valuable report on the 
conditions of Indian student life in the United Kingdom, 
drawn up by a Committee over whose deliberations Your 
Uxcelleuoy presided. The Commissioners h ddly outlined the 
policy that as India had been set on the road to self- 
government and autonomy, her sons and daughters should 
oi)viousIy be able to receive their edueation within her own 
borders. No (lovermneut in India, whatever its constitution, 
should he satisfied until the Universities of the country are 
stalfed with the toatdmrs and equipped with the material, 
necessary to ensure the best education which any Indian 
could require. VVhen that has been accomplished, no 
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Indian will bo under the necessii;y, which now exists, to seek 
his education abroad. Here in Calcutta wo have for years 
past striven resolutely for the realisation of this ideal. Tlxo 
obstacles and diillculties have been nuniei'uus and powerful. 
We confidently claim reconstruction and development on 
the basis of a sound and generous eductitional policy, not 
destruction or curtailment according to the desire of 
administrators ; for it must not be forgotten that we have 
been first in the field, we have achieved a large measure 
of success, we have set the example to others, and though 
we have found imitators, ours is still the one University 
in India whoso name is familiar in western seats of learning 
as an institution d(!Voted to teaching and research. Wo do 
not, while we maintain this, ignore the often undeserved cavil 
at our standards. Notwithstanding the defects of our inetliods 
and the deficiencies of our implements, our graduates and 
undergraduates have distinguished themselves in every rank 
of the public services and the learned professions where 
they have irresistibly penetrated in ever-inereasing numbci-s. 
Finally, the significance of the patent fact cannot be over- 
looked that it has now become well-nigh impracticable to 
retain in our employ our University teachers, as they are 
constantly exposed to the temptation of higher innoluments 
offered by the authorities of reformed or newly (•onstituted 
Universities, who have discovered that, after all, men imbued 
with our trtulitions may also help them in the real isjit ion of 
their new ideals. Wo feel tiiat liowever inconvdniont it 
may Ixe to have our ranks depleted in this fashion hy our 
wealthier and more fortunate compeers, it is by no means 
a matter for legitimate regret that we are thus in a ])osilion 
imp M'ceptihly to permeate new institutions with our inilueneo 
and our traditions. 

Let me pass on now to the burning topic of the 
hour, the problem of recon.slruction of this University, 
will not ex{)ect mo to embark upon an analysis of all tin? 
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prophylactics which have been manufactured as sovereign 
remedies for the radical cure of our ailments. IVhat has 
stirred us most is the confidence and readiness displayed 
by the physicians who have offered us the 1)enefit of their 
remedial restoratives. We cannot overlook, however, that 
the magnitude and complexity of the task so impressed the 
Government of India tliat more than five years ago they 
were led to appoint a Commission to enquire into the 
conditions and prospects of this I'nivorsity and to frame a 
constructive policy in relation thereto. The members of the 
Commission were chosen with anxious care, and the majority 
consisted of four distinguished educationists of experience 
who had taken a prominent part in the administration and 
reconstruction of four different British Universities. The 
Commissioners visited educational institutions throughout 
India and received an enormous mass of evidence, oral and 
documentary, representing all shades of opinion in this 
country. They next framed their elaborate ivport and supported 
their recommendations by detailed rcft*rences to the evidence 
they luul received sis also by an exposition of the reasons 
which carried weight with thein. The plan outlined by the 
Commission has already been adopted in the reconstruction 
of other Indian Universities and in the establishment of new 
Universities. Bold, indetal, must be the reformers who, 
whatever their status and attainments, determine to set aside 
the recommendations of the Commission in respect of the 
very University with i’oferencc to whos(* special needs they 
reported. It is clearly incumbent upo)i such reformers to 
submit to the Iwir of public opinion a full and reasoned 
statement in justification of the action they advocate. To 
take an illustmtion, w’e have not yet heard of a vestige of a 
reason for a departure from the fundamental proposal of the 
Commission that the administration of a large Universiy such 
fis ours requirc.s for its most effmdive conduct two bodies of 
men which should have largely different functions and for the 
24 . 
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most part a difToreut personnel. They must at the same 
time be, however, bound to co-operation for the welfare of 
the University, by regularly appointed and trustwortliy moans 
of understanding each other's views and necessities, and 
by a system of checks that will operate in guarded ways 
to make each responsible for its initiative to the otber. One 
arm of the University should thus be chiclly responsible for 
what may be called its matcrbil affairs; the other arm, 
equally strong, self-respecting and independent within its 
appropriate sphere, must be wielded for the accomplishment 
of the academic functions. The Court of the University 
should be so constituted as to represent every important 
element in the public opinion of the areas specially served 
by the University and every kind of expert judgment whose 
criticisms on the University policy wouM be of perennial 
value. This supreme l)ody will be vested with extensive 
legislative and financial functions in the administratiou of 
the University. Such a body should be so constituted as 
to consist largely f)f elected members so as to satisfy tlie 
legitimate demands of the democratic principle. On the 
other hand, the duty of the Acjulcmic Council to be introduced 
into the structure of the University would bo to direct and 
review all the academic work and to be rc^sponsiblc for the 
standards of instruction and examination. The connecting link 
between the Court and the Academic Council will be furnished 
by an Executive Council and a Committee of lleference whoso 
powers and duties need not Imj desci ilied here. It would be 
lamentable if a plan of this character, carefully worked out 
by a special body of experts, w'ere to be discarded in favour 
of an unknown type of constitution. Such a course is full 
of grave dangers and may aggravate what the Cohimissioners 
described as some of the greatest defects of the existing 
system, which was forced on the country by the Indian 
Universities Act of 1004 notwithstanding the emphatic and 
unanimous protest of the educated public. Let us not repeat, 
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much less accentuate, the errors of the enthusiastic reformers 
of the generation now about to pass away. 

We cannot further conceal our anxiety that schemes 
of reform should be matured without full enquiry into their 
financial aspect and apparently regardless of possible financial 
arrangements. Tt is a truism that education uf all grades 
has hitherto suffered in this country by reason of inadequate 
financial assistance from the State. ]<et us not forget that 
education is the one subject for which no people has ever yet 
paid too much. The more they pay, the richer they become, 
for nothing is so costly as ignorance, nothing is so cheap as 
knowledge. Explore the history of civilisation, ancient and 
modern, you ■will find that the people who provided the 
greatest educational opportunities u’cre always the most 
wealthy, the most resj)ected, the most secure in the 
enjoyment of every right of person and property. This 
truth will be a hundri?dfold more manifest in the future 
than it has ever been in the past, as the struggle for existence 
grows keener and keener, and the very right arm of all future 
national power comes to rest in the education of the people. 
Yet, in these strenuous times, when Governments and 
Institutions of all descriptions are beset with financial peril, 
notwithfctaiiding unlimited powers of taxation which have 
been exercised to tin; utmost limit, we are reproached as 
l)ankrupt, because w<? have exhausted our resources in the 
fullest ircttsure for the spread of high education and advance- 
ment of research. Those who admonish us forget that 
education is a necessary preparation for the discharge of civic 
functions in a progressive age and ihiit the indifference or 
hostility to jihe spread of education is liable to he attributed to 
the fear that knowledge and iutelligtMice might create a wish 
for freedom. 

Contrast wdiat has happened quite recently in the British 
Isles when all their Dniversitics, even such ancient and 
wealthy seats of learning as Oxford and Cambridge, were 
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threatened with imminent financial disaster. The British 
Parliament came forward with an interim grant of £30,000 
a year to each of these two Universities for general purposes, 
and a Boyal Commission was appointed to report on the 
position of Oxford and Cambridge, their special value to 
the nation and the dangers that must inevitably arise from 
want of funds. The Commission consisted, not of politicians 
or amateurs who clamoured to destroy the autonomy and 
liberty of the institutions, but of underatanding people, who 
M'ere University men themselves, who had attained eminence 
in many a department of Letters and Science, who were aware 
of University sentiment and tradition, who were prepared to 
respect them and were even concerned to preserve them. The 
Report of this Royal Commission which was based upon a 
large body of evidence is one of tlie most valuable documents 
in recent educational literature. We may alHrm without 
hesitation that the Publicity (.)f!icer who will arraiige for its 
distribution throughout th«' length and l)readth of the country 
in its original form as also in vernacular version, will have 
justified his e.vistenc*', if not earned the gratitude of the 
community. Jfeaii while, we earnestly commend the report to 
all reformers who are sincerely an.xious to embark upon so 
perilous a venture as the recoustruction of an institution which 
is a precious part of our intellectual and moral heritage as 
a nation. Let them imbibe that breadth of vision and 
freedom of spirit Avhich characterised the membecs of the 
Royal Commission as is abundantly evidenced by the nature 
of their recommendations. Far-sighted as they were, the 
Commissioners did not decry the activities of the Universities ; 
they did not advocate curtailments, on the other hand, they 
earnestly pleaded for expansion. They recommended the 
grant of public money on an extensive scale — one hundred 
and ten thousand pounds a year to each University — for 
such purposes as proper salaries and pensions for University 
teachers, the adequate maintenance of University libraries and 
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museums, the endowment of research and advanced teaching, 
the increase in the number of Professors, itcaders and 
Lecturers, the establishment of additional research student- 
ships for young graduates, and the maintenance of laboratories 
and departmental libraries as an integral part of the apparatus 
of teaching and research. At the same time, the Com- 
missioners boldly proclaimed that it there were any danger 
that grants of public money would lead to State interference 
with opinion and tendency in the Universities, it would be 
the loss of the two evils that they should decline in efliciency 
rather than lose their independence in order to secure ade([uate 
means. They resolutely rejected the proposal for the presence 
of outside representatives on the University Council w'hom 
they characterised as occasional disturbers of policy and 
originators of inconsistencies. They were equally firm in 
their condemnati<*n of the proposal to include in the Council 
representatives specially nominated by the ( Sovernment. They 
emphasised that the addition of such nominated representatives 
would assuredly Ijenot in the interests either of the Universities 
or of the Government and that it was most undesirable that 
the autonomy of the Universities should be limited by conti- 
nuous administrative pressure from without. It is ref reshing 
to find that even on the Hoard of I’inance the Commissioners 
did not consider it right to provide for direct representation 
either of ihc (lovenimcnt or of Parliament, and only 
recommended the inclusion of two additional members, 
who might or might not be members of the University, to 
be nominated by the University Council to represent Pinance 
generally. I have Ijecn moved to press this point home 
with perfect candour in order to controvert what is assumed 
even by bultured people ns a universal truth that with 
Government money must go Government control. That, I 
maintain, is a radically wrong ideal. As the Iloyal Commission 
pointed out, incalculable are the dangers due to centralisation 
of higher education under Government influence, and the 
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right progress of University education can only be secured 
if the authorities of the University themselves remain 
responsible for its conduct. The University should, on the 
one hand, be treated as the trustees of a great national 
concern who are able to appreciate their duties and respon- 
sibilities. The Oovernment, on the other hand, should realise 
the paramount need of a great and progressive University 
for the people and the duty which it owes to the growth 
of such an autonomous institution. 

The opinion I have ventured to place before you as to the 
paramount need for autonomy in a University is the result of 
experience of University administration for a long series 
of years and has lieen publicly sot forth from time to time 
ever since the stormy days of the debates over the Indian 
Universities Hill of 190 1. in the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General. T find myself in full agreement with men 
of the highest repute and ripest judgment in academic circles, 
when I maintain that the University must he free from 
external control over range of subjects of study and methods 
of teaching and research. AVe have to keep it equally free 
from trammels in other directions — political fetters from 
the State, ecclesiastical fetters from religious corjmrations, 
civic fetters from the community- and pedantic fetters from 
what may bo called the corporate repressive action of the 
University itself. The University must have the fullest 
independence and the amplest powers in working out its 
intellectual sjilvation. There need be no anxiety as to 
the future of the Univiwsity, if a constitution is wisely 
planned on these principles, and the exercise of power is 
entrusted to academic bodies compo.sed of (lualilied persons — 
not so large in size as to lose in efliciency, yet large 
enough to prevent degeneration into intellectual cliques; 
neither eternally unchangeable so as to resist all progress, 
nor BO rapidly changing as to destroy continuity, yet varying 
sufficiently from time to time to prevent the dominance of 
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personal policies ; and, finally, representative enough to be in 
touch alike with the experience of the past, the needs of 
the present and the aspirations of the future. The strength of 
our convictions is not unnaturally intensified when they are 
found to harmonise with the dcli1)erate judgment even of 
accomplished administrators who have been called upon to 
occupy exalted offices under the crown. AVe find, for 
instance, that Sir Ttarcourt Butler, in his capacity as Chancellor 
of the University of Allahabad and later on as Chancellor 
of the University of Itangoon, expressed with perfect 
candour his apprehension of the tendency to interfere with 
the freedom and initiative of the l,'niversity from outside, 
lie emphasised the necessity for freedom of the Universities 
on the authority of the gieat Commis.sion on the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge*, and unreservedly associated himself 
with the warning pronounced by that distinguished body 
against Oovernment interference, which was equally applicable 
to external interference in this country. In the same way. 
Sir Reginald Craddock was emphatic in his disapprobation 
of any invasion by the State of the independence of the 
Unirersity. In his capacity as Chancellor of the University 
of Rangoon, he observed that the Minister and the Legislative 
Council might endeavour, though such action would Ihj quite 
unconstitutional, to make the grant of supplies conditional 
on the Univtrsity, surrendering its principles to conform to 
some other educational theories of the Minister or the 
Legislative Council. Any such pressun*, if it ever should 
be brought, would have to be stoutly resisted by the University 
itself, as indeed by all citizens who prefer the genuine to 
the sham, and arc not to be imposed upon by fallacious ideals 
of national* welfare. A Univei’slty .so enchained, he did not 
hesitate to assert, would bo a body without a soul. 

1 cannot but deem it a singular coincidence that similar 
sentiments should have animated the leaders of thought in 
far distant lands in relation to their own Universities. I can 
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never forget the eloquent words employed by one of the 
noblest sons of Scotland, a Scot among Scots, while he 
described the probable dangers incidental to an endeavour, 
even if made from the best of intentions, to bring a Govern- 
ment and a University into the closest possible connection 
and co-operation. 

The Earl of Rosebery, in the memorable address which 
he delivered as (Jhhncellnr of the University of Glasgow, 
described the situation in terms of unsurpassed vividness. 
“ We do not take much or even ask mucli from tlie State. 
But the Statu invites us every day to lean upon it. I seem 
to hear the wheedling and alluring whisper — ‘ Sound you inav 
lie, wc bid you bo a cripphs. ].)o you see ? Be blind. Do 
you hear? Be deaf. Do you walk ? Be not so veuturesonu*. 
Here is a crutch for one arm ; when you get accustomed to 
it, you will soon want another -the sooner the bettor.’ The 
strongest man, if encouraged, may soon accustom himself to 
the methods of an invalid ; he niay train himself to totter 
or to be fed with a spoon. The ancient sculptors represent 
Hercules leaning on his club ; our modern IIcrcuh\s would 
have his club elongated and duplicat<Ml and resting under 
his arms. The lesson of our teaching was Level up. The 
cry of modern civilisation is — Level down ; let the (.Jf)vornment 
have a finger in every pie, probing, pupping and disturbing.” 

If opinions of this character could be didiberatcly main- 
tained, in the very home of freedom, by one who had 
occupied the highest place attainable in the British lilmjiirc, 
there is no reason for surprise that wc- in this land should 
feel timid of the bearers of gifts from the public treasury. 
No arguments are needed to convince you, who are familiar 
with our travails during the last twelve months,' that such 
a situivtion is full of untold possibilities of mutual suspicion 
and resentment, surrounded by a thick atmosphere of doubts 
difficult to dispel. The custodians of the public funds may 
not have the fullest confidence in the worldly wisdom of 
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those entrusted with the management of the University, and 
they may seek as, indeed, they did in our case, to annex 
unacceptable conditions ; these, even wlien wisely abandoned, 
cannot but leave traces of an attempt to interfere with that 
limited autonomy which the University now enjoys. Conditions 
of this description, whenever imposed, in whatever form 
or shape, must bo stoutly resisted by a University, anxious 
to realise that full measure of autonomy whicli, when attained, 
would be its priceless possession. 

The application of these principles to present-day problems 
is so obvious that hut for a recent event which must he 
fre.sh in the minds of all tlu; memhers of this assembly, I 
would not have felt my.sclf calletl \ipnn to dwell on the 
subject further. It w<iuld however he idle for me to ignore 
the announcement made by llis Kxeelleney the Governor of 
Ueniyal before tlu^ Lc!;islative Council that his (iovernment 
was determined to press on with its projected Ioc:isIation 
for what is called the reform of tlie l.’niversity at the 
earliest possildc opportunity, llis K.xcellency further intimated 
with sufiicient clearness that the ])lin>- (»f the Government 
had liot up to this staifo commeiuled themselves to the 
members of the University. It may bi* e.\])lained here that 
the Government of llengal h id not responded to the request 
of the Senate that the propsised lei'islative measures miijht 
be communicated to them, and I do not feel myself freo at 
pre.sent to discu.ss their provision.s, as they were forwarded by 
llis Excellency in his capacity as Chancellor for the as- 
certaini lent of the views of our Members, with an injunction 
that the contents might he treated as eontldential. f earnestly 
hope that in view of the acknowledgeil divergence of opinion 
between the Government and the; University, on what I 
consider as root questions of principle and policy, the authorities 
will not hesitate to make accessible to the public of llengal 
and Assam all tho documents and correspondence on the 
subject, so as to lay bare the full dcvolopiuent of the scheme 
25 
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in all the successive stages. Thus and thus alone can the 
people, who will be most seriously affected by the results 
of legislation, form an independent judgment as to the 
soundness or otherwise of the position adopted respectively 
by the Senate and the (Government. No one, however, I 
take it, will venture to maintain that the Senate should not 
have recorded their opinion, Avith the utmost frankness and 
sincerity, when they came to the conclusion, after protracted 
deliberation and anxious examination, that the intended 
measures were detrimental to the spread and development 
of education among our people on the right lines. IVe have 
never made secret of our deep-rooted conviction that the 
best interests of the nation imperiously demand an autonomous 
University, disentangled from the meshes of a political 
organisation of a new type, Avhich lias not yet had time 
to establish a regular tradition and whose future growth and 
possibilities cannot bo predicted with certainty by the Avisest 
of prophets. Surely, it can not be for the Avelfare of an 
educational institution of the highest grade that it should he 
liable to be bloAvn about by every Avind of fashionable dogma 
in political circles, or that its principles and policies should 
be dependent upon every rise or fall in the political 
barometer. We stand unreservedly by the doctrine that 
if education is to be our policy ns a nation, it must not be 
our politics ; freedom is its very life-hlood, the condition of 
its growth, the secret of its success. Wo do not hesitate 
to avow that we, as members of a University, are naturally 
distrustful of external control, and wo are consequently pleased 
Avhen AA'o are assured that the authorities have no intention 
to place the University under the control of the Government. 
At the same time, this may bo borne in min'd that the 
members of the Senate have, in the expression of their 
vieAvs, been guided by the elementary principle that under 
normal conditions men may be presumed to intend the 
proliable consequences of the course of action they pursue or 
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the plans they devise. We as practical men are, however, 
concerned, not so much with the philosophy of motives and 
intentions, as with probable effects and consec^uences, and 
that will be the touchstone which w'e shall apply to test 
the character of such measures as may hereafter 1)e brought 
forward for the reconstruction of this University. 

Par be it from me to bring this address of mine to a 
close on a note of gloom and despair. I do not forget that 
we have passed through anxious times and that we arc still 
in the midst of what is likely to prove an era of the greatest 
crisis in the history of this institution. Supremely gifted 
must be that friend of the University who can see gladsome 
light through darkness visible, and predict with confidence 
the result of this clash and conflict of ideals. But when all 
is said and done, there stands forth unshaken the conviction 
that our insistent claim for the freedom of the University is 
a fight for a righteous cause, a fight for the most sacred 
and impalpable of national privileges. AVe have this consolation 
tliat when we look at the; lilstory of the growth and 
development of seats of learnim; in the AA’est, the land of 
Liberty, wo find that the cause of freedom and progress 
has invariably triumphed in the end. AA*i feel consequently 
encouraged in our tenacious adherenci to our ideal, iu the 
belief that determined fight for the Truth is the noblest 
sport the world affords. Plans for reconstruction, if they 
are calculated to secure the realisation of our ideal, will 
meet with an enthusiastic welcome ; if they are destructive 
of our cherished aim, they are bound to provoke strenuous 
opposition. It is superfluous for me to emphasise that what 
is at stake in the reconstitution of the University, is the 
education o*f all our people within our jurisdiction, and 
nothing can be more unwise than to force so momentous a 
measure without full opportunity afforded to them to express 
their considered opinion, when they have been awakened 
to a knowledge and care of their own interests. It is a truism 
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tu assert that a democratic Government rests on the people 
and not on the few, on free public opinion and not on 
authority. There may be those who may scoff at tin? 
suggestion that the opinion of the whole is to be preferred 
to the judgment of the enlightened few. Hut who will 
seriously dispute, in these days of reformed constitution, 
that w'hile individuals are of limited sagacity, the common 
mind is iniinite in its experience ? Truth is not to be 
iiseertained by the impulse of an individual; it emerges 
above the strifes of parties .and the conilicts of sects. It 
acknowledges Jis its only faithful interpreter the dictates of 
reason proclaimed by the gener.il voic«5 of mankind, lie is 
the truest friend of the Government, who urges it to proceed 
with caution and circuinspeetion .and with sole regard to the 
good of the peophi whosa welfare should be its supreme care. 
Tor, have we nf)t witnessed that legislative measures, 
triumphantly pl.icofl on the Statute! Hook, iiotwithstandiiig 
the deliborHt(! opposition of thi! people, have been ruthlessly 
swept away into the limbo of oblivion during the very 
lifetime of their ilistinguished framers ? 

Let it be rcimemben'il that there is sonii! subtle salt 
or secret that keeps l.'nivi?rsilies ;iliv»!, that makes them 
indifferent to fortuui! or time. .Vo human institution is so 
permanent tis a University. JJynasties may come and go, 
political parties m.ay rise and fall, the inlluenci's of men may 
change, but the l.’nivttrsities go on for ev<.*r tis setits of trust 
and power, tis fn*e fountains of living waters and as undeliled 
altars of inviolate Truth. Have not Oxford and Cambridge 
outlasted changt.’s of party .and of policy ? Il.ave not Paris 
and Berlin valiantly withstood nivohitions that have 
transformed the facts of their nations, and dd they not 
.still exist, stronger than ever before ? Have not Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton atid Columbia outlasted illustrious Presidents 
of the American Republic ? Have not Benares and Navadwip 
survived aggressive onslaughts of foreign invasions and 
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devaslating floods of foreign culture and do they not still 
stand forth pre-emineut as monuments of Indian scholarship 
and civilisation ? (Jciierations of men have lived and died, 
but Universities have gone on their way, and well-founded 
they will go on for ever, C«>r no human activity is so permanent 
as their influence for Iht; betterment of human society and 
the good of mankind. 

i’ellow Graduates, you speak of this University as your 
Alnw Mater. l)o you always realise the nobility of this 
commonplace expression ? What a singular endearment it 
voices — our fostering mother — what fine relation is that for 
a great institution of learning tj bear to all those who 
throughout the years have learned wisdom at her feet and 
have gone out into the world, sustained by her strength and 
inspired by her lofty example. Those amongst you wTio 
have just been admitted to your degrees, will now enter 
into the great arena of the world, into the thick of the smoke 
and dust of its conflict, into the toil and moil of its labours, 
into the stress and storm of its iiassioiis, into the fierce 
crucible of eternal forces— the mighty touchstone of the 
Almighty for llis creatures by which lie puts them to the 
test. There you will walk into the shadow sometimes, but if 
you arc worthy, just as often in the light. There you 
will feel the sting of defeat sometimes, but if you are 
strong, just .is often the tdation of victory. There you will 
see with unclouded eyes the weakness, the depravity, the 
iiuporfections of human kind, all tlie naked wretchedness 
which under the wist; decree of Providence is a necessary 
part of human lot; but of loner, if you are true, will you 
look upon, in all their splendid proportion, the charity, the 
kindness add the goodness in human kind — those unconquer- 
able virtues wiiich redeem it, preserve the balance of human 
happiness and make of humiiu life a broad and stately 
highway, marked by the milestones of exalted action and 
reaching into tho throne of llcaven. But in whatever sphere 
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your lot may be cast, whatever your hopes and fears, turn 
hack to your Alma Mater with filial piety and attachment. 
Councils will coino and go; Ministries will blossom and 
perish; parties will develop and disappear or change their 
nature and survive. But your University, my University, 
will live on for ever, if her children by thousands and ten 
thousands stand by her with stedfast loyalty and devotion, 
alike in her days of triumph and aiflictiou. Unalterable 
is my faith as to her bright future, because I feel she 
must be a national organisation, self-reliant though bound in 
service to the nation, adapting herself to the manifold and 
varying wants of the community, from generation to 
generation. 1 call upon you, Fellow Graduates, to join 
with me, in the words of the warrior poet, in a solemn pledge 
of eternal devotion to the Spirit of our Motherland, the 
protecting divinity of our Alma Mater. 

! c®W<r ca ^1^— 

I 

^5prtc«r >1^ c^sriu, 'st^f i 

** I vow to thee, my country — 

all earthly things a1)ove — 

Entire and whole and perfect, 

the service of my love — 

The love that asks no question ; 

the love that stands the test. 

That lays upon the altar 

the dearest and the best : 

The love that never falters, 

the love that pays the price. 

The love that makes undaunted 

the final sacrifice.” 
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Two remarkable addresses by Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Me. Vice-Chanobllob, Lauiks and Gentlemen, 

My first and pleasing duty to-day is to make fitting refer- 
ence to the two gentlemen upon whom the degrees of the 
Doctor of Letters and Doctor of Science honoris cama have 
respectively behn conferred in recognition of their eminent 
services to education in llurma. 

To Dr. Mark Hunter, Director of Public Instruction in this 
province, who Ims also thrice acted as Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
before all others is credit due for the timely institution of this 
University, and for the sound foundation upon which it is laid. 
Eor so long as the University continues his name should be 
held in honour and grateful recollection. (Applause.) 

Dr. Matthew Hunter is not only eminent in Science, but 
has for many years been the Principal of the College, now 
known as University College, of which indeed since the change 
in its designation and status he has been the first Principal. 
The students past and present of this valuable institution owe 
him gratitude in no small degree, and I doubt not that his 
name will continue to be held by them in great respect and 
affectionate regard to the end of their live.s. (Applause.) 

Both these gentlemen Mill before long be leaving Rangoon 
and Burma, but the M'ork that they have done will leave after 
them, md it is most right and proper that the University 
which owes them so much should confer upon them the highest 
degrees honoris causa which are in its pou’er to bestoM'. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I should also like to take this, the 
first oppoi;tunity, of publicly congratulating you upon the 
honour conferred upon you by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
since we last met in this place. (Applause.) 

Bpoech delivered by the Hon'blc Sir Reginald ITonry Craddock, K.C.S.T., I.C.S., Firal 
Chancellor of the University of Rangoon at the Convocation of the University held 
ftt the Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, on Priday, lai December, 1922. 
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Last year, ladies and gentlemen, was the first Convocation 
of our University, and I discoursed to you of the cultural 
aspects of University life. I quoted eminent authorities, old 
and new, who had laid down in felicitous language the great 
principles which should govern a .seat of learning, and guide 
its alumni. Of the formation of character, not only in the 
lecture room, but in the hostel and in the playing fields, of 
the lessons to be learned not only from the Professor, the 
tutor and the lecturer but by each undergr.'uluate from the 
society of his fellows, of the search for truth, and tlie dis- 
crimination of what is true from Avliat is false or only half- 
true, — of all these I discoursed, quoting not merely tlu! obser- 
vations of my own official experience but the deliberate judg- 
ment of many great thinkers wlm had devoted their minds to 
the problems of education. I trust that the truths and 
principles which these great men enunciated will never be for- 
gotten, either by teacher or by learner, here and throughout 
their lives. Put to-day I will rather dwell upon other topics. If 
our University were to concentrate all its energies upon literary 
culture and pure science, it would still lx; incomphde : learning 
might tend towards ped.antry and the practical side of life be 
overshadowed by the academic. Oiiltiiral courses are the 
starting points of all Univeu’sity activities and it is from them 
that the University tone and atmosphere proceed, but a 
modern University which docs not make suitable provision for 
higher vocational studies, and for training for the higher 
professions, is an incomplete and one-sided University The 
ambitions of all must not be confined to a literary field or to a 
few cognate capers. AVe cannot .all bes Alagistrates, and 
revenue officers, or all follow the profe.ssion of the law. If 
you try to overcrowd these walks in life, honourable though 
they are, there may be prixes for a few but disappointments 
for many. Burma wants higher vocatioqal training for her 
young men, and it is the University that must give it to them. 
Take the gr^at departments of Government of^cr than the 
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Civil Servicea proper, the Medical, the Forests, the Public 
tTorks. Whence do we get the men for the higher ranks ? 
From Europe and from India ; and Burma herself has lagged 
behind. Why is this ? There are two reasons. First, the 
w'ant of higher training institutions within the province itself, 
and secondly, the disinclination of young Burma for what is 
called in colloquial language a “ job of work.” The first want 
the University will have to supply, the second deficiency you 
must remedy yourselves. 

I hatl always hoped that a Forest College, a Medical 
College and an Engineering College would form integral parts 
of our University in llangoon, but I confess that 1 reganled 
these desirable aims as somewhat distant, and it is with the 
greatest satisfaction that I am able to sav that the obstacles in 
the way of this pnjgress arc proving far less formidable than I 
had anticipated. The authorities of the University have found 
most valuable allies in the Meads of these great Departments 
who have shown marked enthusiasm for securing that the 
Services which are under their control shall he manned by a 
far greater proportion of Burmese students than has hitherto 
been found possible. Through the collaboration of the chief 
officers of the Government Services concerned, tlie Indian 
Medical Service, the Indian S«*rvice of Engineers, and the 
Indian Forest Servic»', with uoii-otlici:»l experts, and the 
University authoritit's. and with the ready co-operation and 
support of other leading ollicers in those Services, Boards of 
Studies have been coustituttid, courses and examinations have' 
been arranged or arc in process of arrangement, and pcovision 
for staff and tempwary buildings will be ma^do before long. 
The needs of Forestry, Engineering, Medicine, and I may add, 
the Fine Arts,Vill he provided for in the plans for the permanent 
University buildings, the draw’ing of which will be on view on 
the occasion of the Laying of the Foundation Stone to-morrow. 
The proposal to include the Fine Arts as a branch of the 
University’s activities has its source in the Burma ^rt Club, 
26 
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and it is probable that this will be broug'ht into the University 
scheme as a department of University College. This subject 
has been examined by a special Committee appointed by the 
Senate. Their report is of great interest and shows that in 
Burma there is a great need for the institution of a University 
Arts School. The Committee enlarge upon the need for better 
art training in Normal schools to provide a supply of competent 
art teachers in the province. They also enlarge upon the 
growing need for Burmese architects trained in Burma. They 
look forwawl to the addition to the school of the Fine Arts 
organised by the University, of workshops for tlie development 
of the indigenous arts of the province. They go on to say 
“ These older Burnie.se arts, deprived of royal patronage and 
exposed to competition with the world market, machine-made 
goeds and all the dangers of commercialism, are rapidly 
disappearing or lieconiing degraded. Yet in them lies the 
artistic traditions of the race, reaching hack for more than a 
thousand years. Tt is desiKiijle to introduce imw life and vigour 
into these traditions, but it is imfiortant not to break them.” 

I will not now go into further details of the Committee’s 
scheme, but will only say that I am sure tluat it will receive 
sympathetic consid(;raiion both by the Univei'sity and by the 
Local Government. Then? is good reason to believe that in 
the Fine Arts, with right training and guidanc(; the Burmans 
may attain special distinction. It is most encouraging to hear 
of the high promise shown by the two Burman. students, 
members of the Art Club, who are now Government Art 
scholai's in Fngland. While the older U niversitics have facul- 
ties of medicine and engineering, by the inclusion of Forestry 
and the l•’ine Arts in their regular scheme of studies, the 
University of liangoon will make a new departure. And, if 
we look to the great importsince of forests in this country and 
to the special artistic tastes to be found in the people, it is a 
departure for which there is the most ample justification. The 
early realization of these schemes, earlier than was ever 
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expected when the University was established two years ago, 
will confer immense l)enelits upon the youth of Burma. 
Hitherto aspirants for higher training in these various faculties 
have had to be take themselves either to Europe or America, or 
to institutions where svich training is imparted in India proper. 
It will still be possible for a few whose means permit, or whose 
talents are specially marked, to seek higher studies in the West, 
but this is possible only for a few ; for the many it is essential 
that training facilities should lie available within their own 
country. There is no attraction in Indian institutions for the 
Burmese student, the demand for admission into these institu* 
tions among Indians propc^r is ever on the increase and we 
have already received a warning from some of these to which 
students from Burma had hitherto resorted that there will very 
soon be no room for applicants from Burma. The University is 
doing what it can, and as rapidly as it can, to supply these 
deficiencies. I feel sure that their activities will meet with 
unanimous approval in Burma and I hope that they will also 
attract the liberality of private benefactors. 

I now come to the second deficiency I mentioned above, 
the disinclination of the youth of Burma to do a “ job of 
work.” I do not wish my audience to misunderstand me. I 
am far from saying that there are no hard-w'orkers among 
Burmans. Our Provincial and Subordinate Services give 
evidence to the country. What I want to emphasise is the 
disinclination to adopt the more arduous professions, the 
professions which involve exposure, the professions which 
involve hardship, the professions which involve isolation in 
distant places ; the preference for occupations which carry 
with them special dignity and a more or less sedentary life 
over professions which necessitate hard travel in the forest or 
in the field. It is this disinclination for arduous work of which 
the Burmese must shake themselves free if they are to hold 
their own in competition with other races. It is the races 
with most perseverance and endurance that make their mark 
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most in the world. The races that, prefer— again to use a 
colloquialisni-»a soft job » are the races whicli remain soft. 

And here 1 would specially say a few w'ords regarding the 
necessity for liurmaus, old or young— hut my remarks* are 
perhaps specially addres-sed to the young — to avail them- 
selves to tile full of every opportunity that offers. 

I ask you, students, whether you do not wish to see your 
beloved country rising in status among the nations of the 
world. If you do, do not neglect your opportunities, do not 
be too proud to follow your guides. To mo it has always 
seemed as il the goal of .self-government in Burma— to use 
the la,nguage of imagery— was like a lofty and distant peak 
illuminated by the rays of the rising sun. Between us here 
on the phiins below and that peak there are footliills and inter- 
mediate ranges which have to be surmounted before tJio 
summit of that peak can bo reached, .and a great deal of the 
intermediate and rugged, country is shrouded in mist. Those 
who are now guiding the destinies of Burma are anxious and 
willing to guide and lead you on your way up this rough and 
dillicult ascent. Your national aspirations to reach that 
summit are also natural aspirations, but you will want help bv 
those who know more about mountain climbing than you do, 
and can better appreciate the dilliculties of the long journey. 
Do not reject their help any more tluin you have rejected it in 
the studies by means of wliieh you have passed through your 
University career. 

You, students, who are just about to enter upon your 
several walks in life, must be well aware that the ascent of the 
foothills is now about to liegin and that when you have 
climbed them, you will be some stages further on your journey 
and in a better position to judge from there the lines of your 
onward route. There are some, a good many porhap.s, who 
urge you to reject the proffered help of these guides, and to 
sulk and skulk in the Terai below in the expectation that with- 
out any effort on your part, save a surly refusal to grasp the 
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proffered hand you will he by some magic transported from 
this Terai to the top of that far olT summit to which you all 
aspire. Which will you follow ? Those who help or those 
who hinder ? The positive or the negative ? So far, stu- 
dents, you have taken the hand that olfers. Continue in that 
course, hut if your days here have not been ill-spent, you will 
know that as time goes on, and as you gain wisdom and ex- 
perience you will need to rely less and less upon your guides 
and more and more upon yourselves. As in your school and 
University career you liave passed from dependent childhood 
to more independent adolescence, so in your career through 
life and in seeking the uplift to your country you mu.st go 
through all those before^ stages you can arrive at complete 
maturity. 

Vou, students, upon whom University degrees have just 
been conferred, I exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably 
unto the positions to which by the degrees conferred upon 
you, you have attained. See to it that the lessons that you 
have learned here remain with you in your after lives, that the 
promises that you have made to-day are not vain promises. 
If you seek aft<*r ease, you will most likely lose it. If you 
seek after hanl work and the performance of duty you will 
gain ease of mind which is worth much more than the mere 
phy.sical ease of lu.vury and idleness. I like also to address 
to you a few words about your responsibilities. It is pro- 
bable that a good inanv of vou will llud vour way into Govern- 
meat Service. ^Eany of you have no doubt heard or read of 
the prevalence of corruption in tlie Government Services. I 
know what T am sayinu: when I state that higher education 
has been the greatest foe to corruption in the public service. 
But whether you are in the public service or outside it you will 
have learned lessons here if you have properly heeded themi 
which will keep you from the taint of conduct which besmir- 
ches the character of him who takes and corrupts the morals 
of the society ill which he lives, thereby retarding the course 
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of national progress. There will be temptations but these 
must be stoutly resisted, each man remembering that whatever 
he may see around him, it is for him to set the example by 
faithfully adhering to the high standards which he has learned 
at this University, and which are both expressed and implied 
in the promises given to-day. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, there arc other topics upon 
w'hich I might have addressed you, hut in w'hich I will reserve 
my remarks for to-morrow’s ceremony. 

This will he the last Convocation during my Chancellorship 
of this University. Before long you w'ill have as your new 
Chancellor, the first Governor of Burma under the reformed 
constitution. In Sir Harcouut Butler you will possess a Chan- 
cellor who has founded, or assisted in the founding of, more 
Universities than any man in Iiidi.a, and who has made Univer- 
sity administration his special study. And there is nothing 
that is more satisfactory to me than to know that the principles 
upon which this University has been Constituted are identical 
with the principles which he has so eloquently enunciated in 
recent University addresses. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall always he proud to have been 
the first Chancellor of the llangoon ITniversity. I have wit- 
nessed its birth and its early struggles, and I leave it with 
great regret, but in the confident belief that it is now firmly 
established as a University which is going to hold its own with 
any of the Universities in India, w'hether older or younger. I 
shall, in my retirement, peruse reports of its progress with the 
greatest interest, and I believe that even thase who scoffed at 
its inception will come to regard it not only with pride, but 
with national pride, as it grows from strength to strength 
(Loud applause). * 
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Mr. Vicb-Cha-NCEllor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

If some complete stranger were suddenly to hover just a 
little above us in the sky without any knowledge of the loca- 
lity, he would I think imagine that we were a company of 
persons apparently engaged in some form of religious cere- 
mony to establish a pioneer (rolony in the middle of a primeval 
forest, though dressed perhaps in costumes which were singu- 
larly ill-adapted to the work of such pioneers, and I think that 
he would require several guesses liefore he nrrivetl at a correct 
conclusion. Nevertheless, his first guess would he much nearer 
the truth than one might at first suppose. 

The ceremonial of laying a foundation stone for an insti- 
tution of such interest and importance is not far from being a 
^uast-religious one, for there is no one amongst this company, 
whatever his race or creed, who would not wish to invoke a 
divine blessing upon this great undertaking. And if, as ive 
all pray, the buildings of which I have just laid the foundation 
stone are duly erected, ami we accomplisli the great objects 
that we have in mind, they will throw the etVulgence of their 
rays over dark places where the light of the sun of knowledge 
has not yet fully penetrated, and where there are still many 
forests of ignorance requiring clearance. 

Some Oi you may have seen, others may presently see, the 
interesting and beautiful drawings which Mr. Foster has pre- 
pared. These plans will have to be worked out in great detail 
and thoroughly examined. The architect himself may after 
his examination desires to make modifications, but he has spent 
much time and labour on the production of these drawings, so 
that they ‘might be ready for inspection on the occasion of 
this ceremony, and the thanks of the Pniversity and of the 

Spoooh delivorod bj' tbe Hdn'blo Sir l{i*»riiin1il ilonrj Craddock, K.G.S.I,, T.C.S., First 
Chancellor of the University of Kangonii at ilie cerumoiiy in connection with the laying: of 
the Foundation Stone 01 th«- New University IluiUUngs held at the University Ksbite on 
Saturday, the 8nd Dooembor, 1022, «i l-SO P.si, 
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public are due to him for the great exertions that he has 
made to produce lieforc us a presentation of his conception,, 
of the buildings to be erected on this spot. ^The responsibility 
on the architect for buildings such as these is very heavy, for 
it is not enough to confinu to the technical canon of his 
craft, and not enough to satisfy the aesthetic tastes of con-* 
noisseurs of architecture ; they ai-e must carry with them into 
the practical line of the generations of students who will 
inhabit or seek instruction in these buildings that spirit of 
affection and revei’ence — T might indeed say awe — which all 
students should feel for their ohmi mater throughout their 
lives. They must be the coucrett^ (Mubodinumt of all those 
sentiments and ideals of Uiiivei*sity life, on which I enlarged 
to you at the first Convocation of the llangoon Univer.sity. 

If one sees in th(‘ eye of imagination, ladies and gentle- 
men, these buildings by the lake and tri(‘s to think how they 
will look in the day.« iu conm when they an? inhabited by a 
throng of eager undergraduates in thinr studies and their sports, 
when one things of the dignity and .solemnity of our University 
celebrations that will take place here in the future, one cjiu 
realise the dilTiculty of the arebit net’s task. All of 113 can 
perhaps think the thoughts but how lew would knowhow they 
should be c.Tpre.ssed in brick and stone. 

The great feature of our University is residential and 
teaching and not mer(dy an e.vaminiiig l.^niversily. [t is only 
if it is lx)th residential and teaching that it can achieve all the 
results tliat we desire. I’liere ar«j still persons in Burma who 
call for the alfiliating typ«! of University, under tho mistaken 
idea that in this way the benclit of learning can be better 
diffused over the province. Upon this subject I cannot do 
better than ([uote the words »)f Sir Harcourt Butler, who in 
his recent speech at the Convocation of the Allahabad Ifniver- 
sity remarked. — 

“ The dangers of an alTiliating University arc many — the 
determination of the curricula by examination instead of the 
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detdrinination of the .Examination by curricula, the multipli* 
cation of subjects without much educational articulation, the 
lowering of standards by having to cater for weak institutions 
and backward areas, and the clash of rival interests in the 
University itself.” 

These are the words of one who has long experience of 
University problems and knows both typss. 

Let us concentrate, ladies and gentlemen, concentrate, I 
say and again concentrate all our efforts in order that the 
benefits which can be diffused from this centre are of the 
highest value that it is possible to produce. If we spend, the 
money available in dotting third rate colleges over the length 
and breadth of Burma we shall scatter our resources instead 
of concentrating them ; we may diffuse more education of a 
sort, but the learning so diffused would be most indifferent. 
How are Burmans to compete with other races if they are 
going to be content with the second or third rate ? 

As years go on, and perhaps before very long we shall be 
able to introduce a system by which the early University 
courses shall be given at college classes attached to the schools, 
or, as they may be termed, intermediate colleges, and as 
further time passes and as local resources largely increase one 
or other of these intermediate colleges may in turn rise to 
acquire itself University status. But it would be the extreme 
of shortsightedness if we wore to spoil our brilliant prospects 
by so ('iffusing our energies. AVe should be sacrificing the 
substance for the shadow. 

I Have also seen stated, ladies and gentlemen, in some 
quarters that ns the University under the new Reforms will be 
a transferred subject, the new Government can at its pleasure 
alter the law or otherwise disturb the l-niversity system now 
in process of development. But whatever the constitutional 
changes that may come about, the Government of Burma will 
still , be the Government of Burma, and the Rangoon Univer- 
sity, will still be the Rangoon University, each exercising 

27 
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its sepaiato functions and I cannot imagine any Tesponsihio 
Minister for Education or any responsible legislature seeking 
to dig up tlie foundation upon uhich we have built, or want 
only to undo the great work that has already been accom* 
plished. I am quite sure that my successor in the oilico of 
Chancellor is nut likely to look upon any invasion by the State 
upon the independence of the University u'ith greater favour 
than I do myself. In the same speech from which I have just 
quoted Sir llarcourt Butler said : 

" There is one matter which causes me some little apprehoU' 
sion, namely a tendency to interfere with the freedom and 
initiative of the University from outside. The great Commis- 
sion on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which 
has recently published its report, the hvst word on university 
education, Avhilc recommending an increase of the annual 
Government grants to each University from C30,000 to .ClOO.flOO 
largely for the extension of re.seiireh, entered a sohunn 
w’arning against Government interference, which is appli- 
cable to other external interference in this country.” lie 
went on to read from the report the following words : 

“ That the attempt of the State to control opinion in the 
University and College broke down in 1GS8, and was never 
resumed is a great fact that has distinguished our University 
system from that of France and Germany. It is a prccioius 
part of our intellectual and moral heritage as a nation. If 
there were any danger that gmnts of public money would lead 
to State interference with opinion in the Universities it might 
be the lesser of two evils — that they should decline in efficiency 
rather than lose their independence in order to obtain adequate 
means. But the ways of thought and feeling of.thc modern 
British community are hostile, to any development in the direc- 
tion of State control of academic spirit, and the public grants 
already enjoyed by old Scottish and new English Universities 
have not led to State interference with opinion and tendency 
in those institutions.” 
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I do not deny of course that it would bo within- the power 
of the Government to invade the independence of the Senate, the 
Council and the Chancellor of our University, but they could 
only do so by a radical alteration of the provisions of the 
University Act. It is true also that the Minister and the 
Legislative Council might if they pleased starve the University 
and the constituent colleges and if the University and the 
colleges were still dependent for their finances on the State, 
then the University and the colleges would cease to exW. Or 
the Minister and the Legislative Council might endeavour, 
though such action Mould be (juite unconstitutional, to make 
the grant of supplies conditional on the University surrendering 
its principles to conform to some other educational tluwies of 
the Minister or the JiCgislativc Council. Any such pressure, 
it it ever should be brought, and T do not for a moment think 
that it will ever be brought, would have to he stoutly resisted 
by the Univer.-iity itself, as indeed by all cirizens in Jturma who 
prefer the genuine to the sham, and are not to he im])osed 
upon by fallacious ideals of national welfare. A University 
so enchained M’ould be a body ivilhout a soul. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it has been my happy lot to lay two 
foundation stone.s in Hurma, (h.it of the Agricultural College in 
Mandalay in August last year and that of our new University 
buildings here to-day — the one to bcnctit the toiling millions 
who till the soil, the other to mould the character of the Icadei-s 
of the B.irmesc people to nlinm the welfare of those toiling 
millions will moi*e and more be committed, 'flic former build- 
ing is ivell advanced, and there should lu- no risk noiv of any 
hitch. But ivith this greater pr<»jcc*t ilic problem of ivays and 
means bus ypt to be fully ivorked out. 'I'lie plans and estimates 
have yet to lie prepared in full detail, and ive do not yet know 
the cost. Mr. Poster’s plans are for simplicity and beauty, 
but simple as he may make them, in these days even a lot of 
money goes only .n little way. The resources of the University 
are limited, and the Governineut 1ms upon it many urgent 
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demands, but 1 hare every confidence that my successor in 
the Chancellorship will solve our difficulties. Here is an op- 
portunity also for those Citizens whom Providence has blessed 
with ample wealth to play their part. The pious founders and 
benefactors of such institutions in Europe are numbered by 
the score and by the hundred. Opportunities for generous 
benefactors to build the halls and to provide other liberal 
endowments are many and great. We are to build upon this 
foundation not fur to-day or to-morrow but for generations 
to come. The benefactions that are made will be for 
objects that arc not evanescent or ephemeral, but that will 
endure as long as civilization lasts in this our country of 
promise. 

In this hope, and the strong faith in the goodness of this 
cause, and in the purity of our design for the true welfare of 
Burma, her sons and her daughters, 1 pray that the blessing 
of the Almighty may rest upon this noble enterprise. 


Address by Sir Harcourt Butler. 

Mb. yiCE-CHANCEI.1.0R AKU GkNTLKWEV, 

It has been a source of great pride and pleasure to me to 
confer on Sir lleginald Craddock, my distinguished predecessor, 
our First Chancellor, in ahaonUa, tlie Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Laws. It is very fitting that we should so honour him, and in 
honouring him we honour the University. During his term of 
office many far-reaching reforms were carried out in the edu- 
cational field, some of which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have 
enumerated. On elementary, secondary, advanced, cultural and 
vocational education he left his mark. But he w'ill he remem- 
bered for all time as the father of this University, and it falls 
to us to complete his work and to carry it forward. 

* Speech deUvcml bjr 11 ii Excellency Sir Harcourt tiutlur, G.C.I E., K.C.S.T., rhanccllor, 
Univenity of Rangoon, at the Spcciul ConvocatJoni held on the 2tid Febiiinry, 10S3. 
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I understand that the University will mature proposals for 
a policy of building and finance which will be laid before my 
Hon’ble Colleague, U Maung 6yee, the Minister for Education. 
We shall have to consider the exigencies of the financial situa* 
tion, but one thing is quite certain that a University without 
its own buildings is a homeless thing which cannot l)e called a 
University at all. The first step has been taken, and a series 
of really beautiful buildings has been designed by my friend 
Mr. Tom Forster. I commend to you his drawings which are 
hero this evening for inspection. 

In expressing our gratitude to Sir llcginald Craddock, I 
ought to mention the debt w’hich both he and the University 
owe to Sir Mark Hunter, who is shortly leaving us. His 
large knowledge and love of high educational ideals will long 
be missed in the deliberations of the University. 

I have been asked to address you on general topics and I 
should like to say something to you on the position of the 
University in national life. I have elsewhere described Uni- 
versities as “ Power Houses of Freedom. ” They are also 
powerful influences in nation building. Not only do they 
stand and point a w'ay from the past to the future, they set 
their stamp upon, and take their tone from, the younger gener- 
ation. They bring together different mentalities and weld 
them together to a common end. Their direct influence is 
great, but their indirect influence is still greater. Why did 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, a man of great imaginative power, endow a 
magnificent series of scholarships at Oxford ? He realised the 
power of the University, w’hich he himself had felt, to bring 
the Empire together. Why did the wealthy citizens of 
America endow Universities w'ith a generosity that is the envy 
of the world ? It is because they see consciously or uncon- 
sciously that the Universities in America are developing that 
national spirit which for a long time was wanting in that great 
continent, which drew to itself those who wished to better their 
condition from the many nations of the West. What is the 
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great force at TYork in India to-day to harmonise and make 
some thing like n nation of that congeries of gifted peoples of 
different origins, ideals, language, and social usages ? It is the 
Indian Universities. You knonr what Universities have done 
in fashioning the nations of Europe. And I want you to lo<>k 
on this University of Rangoon as (he national University of 
Burma, on which your future prosperity will largely depend. 

In my address at Allahabad I emphasised the necessity for 
freedom of the Universities in words which I will repeat to 
you now, words which apply, with the nocess iry alterations, lo 
the Rangoon University. 

“ There is one matter which causes me some little appre- 
hension, namely a tendency to interfere with the freedom and 
initiative of the University from outsuh'. Tiie great Commis- 
sion on the Universities of Oxford and C unbriJgc which has 
recently published its report — the last word on University 
education — while recommending the increase of annual flovern- 
ment grants to each University from C30,0h0 to CllO.OOO 
sterling, largely for extension of research, ent«?red a sohnnii 
warning against Government interference, whicli is applicable 
to other external interference in this country. Let mo read 
to you their words: — 

‘That the attempt of the Stsito to control opiition in the 
ITniversities and Colleges broke down in IGSS, and was mo or 
revived, is a great fact that has distinguished our University 
system from that of France and Germany. It is a' jwceious 
part of our intellectual and moral hcriUigc as a nation. If 
there were any danger that grants of puldie money would lead 
to State interference with opinion in the Universities, it might 
be the less of two evils that they should decline in elTicicncy 
rather than lose their imlep(!nden(!0 in onler to obtain adecpiatc 
mean.s. But the ways of thought and feeling of the modern 
British community are hostile to any development in tl'** 
direction of State control of the academic spirit, and (ho 
public grants already enjoyed by the old Scottish ami no" 
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English Universities have not led to State interference with 
opinion and tendency in those institutions. 

I trust that in this province the same thought and feeling 
may grow up. The decision of academic questions should 
undoubtedly be loft to the academic body, which is doubly 
susceptible to University tradition and to public opinion, I 
am impressed by the consideration that we are at a stage 
when any undue interference with the University will militate 
against the future development not only of the University but 
also of the province.” 

There is no room at present in Burma for other Uni* 
versities, but they may arise in the future. We must 
contemplate on nil sides an expansion of educational activity. 
There is room for all workers in the educational field to 
provide education up to a given standard of efficiency. Here, 
as in India, so-callcd national schools have sprung up. In 
India they have languished, and 1 am told that they arc 
languishing here. I welcome any expenditure by private 
individuals on education, and I hope that the so-called 
national schools ni!l be absorbed into the educational system 
in some form or another ; and 1 would remind you that the 
educational system is now and will be in future a national 
system. Education is a transferred subject, and it will be 
presided over by a ^ilinister chosen from among the elected 
representatives of the people, and the policy will be dictated 
by him and the Legislative council. I think that if once 
you get fixed in your mind that the Government is now 
mainly your owui Government, and that you will have a large 
voice, and even a predominant voice, in the management of 
affairs, some sources of friction which may have existed in the 
past here or elsewhere, will exist no longer. You can all, 
I think, be confident that my Ilon'ble CoUe.ague U Maung 
Uyee will not be indifferent to the claims of education. 

I will not detain you longer, gentlemen, at this late hour. 
I shall have other opportunity of addressing you, but I did 
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not like to miss this occasion to impress upon you the great 
truth that the Goyernment is now lai^ely your Government, 
and that the University will be your University, and that you 
must look to the University, by maintaining sound and high 
ideals of University teaching, to play its part, its great and 
beneficent part in the unravelling of your future as a nation. 
Let us cultivate imaginative power while we work on the 
task immediately before us. 


» Lord Lytton at the Dacca University.’ 

Gentlemen, 

This is the first occasion which I have had of 
meeting you as your Chancellor, and of all the duties 
which devolve upon me in that ofllce, the ones 

I appreciate the most are those which bring me into 
personal touch with the students of the University. 

Most of my duties are concerned only u'ith the shell 

of the University, its body so to speak and its material 
welfare — its buildings, its finances, its relations with 
the Government and the public, its curriculum, its 
legislation and so forth. To>day I am able to deal 

with its soul — with you its students, who are the true 
expression of its life and purpose. I hare already stated in 
public that in my opinion this University is Dacca’s greatest 
possession, and will do more than anything else to increase 
and spread the fame of Dacca beyond the limits of Dengal or 
even of India itself. I want this institution, therefore, to be 
a source of special pride to the people of Dacca and 1 want 
to see it take a big step forward during my own period of olfice 
along that road to fame which I have predicted for it. It has 
as yet had little more than one complete year of existence and 

• Ilia Exrellcnry’a AiMrcsa at tlio Con'oeation of tho I'acw Cniveraity, on 22ii>I Fobm 

■17, loss. 
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already its progress has been very encouraging to thoso who 
are specially interested in its welfare. The University system 
in Bengal was pronounced by Sir Michael Sadler’s Commis- 
sion to he “ fundamentally defective.” “ It squanders,” they 
declared, ” her most valuable asset, which is the brain power 
and moral vigour of her sons. In a grave degree it fails to 
turn their great abilities towards the most socially useful ends ; 
it does little to train their powers of initiative and to incul- 
cate independence of mind and judgment. A change which 
will help in getting rid of these shortcomings in the present 
system of education and which will give a stimulus to the 
capacity for public service in new careers will in the long run 
be an economy, as well as in other ways a boon to Bengal ; 
and through Bengal to India and the world.” 

The lirst step which has been taken in Bengal to effect 
this change so eloquently demanded by the Commission has 
been taken here where a tutorial system has been established 
and an attemjd made to free the teaching of the University 
from the bonds of that examination system which the Commis- 
sion so rightly condemned. Kacli student is now trained to 
think for himself instead of merely remembering by heart 
what he has read in books or been told in lectures. This 
system is already established ; it is already apparent after only 
18 months’ experienct! as the distinguishing feature of the 
teaching of this University. I hope it will be further 
developed and improved. Its value, I am told, is already 
appreciated by the students, and bid’orc long it will become 
recognued outside the walls of the l.^niversity, because it will 
he found that the Dacca trained student is a superior man. 
It matters little in life how much a man can remember of the 
hooks he road or the lectures he listened to at college. What 
does matter is that he should have a good brain, a well-trained 
mind, that he should be able to think for himself and show 
discrimination and judgment in unfamiliar situations. Your 
professors here are trying to enable you to establish hereafter 
28 
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a reputation of that kind and thus to ensure your success — no 
matter what subjects you may be studying. It is not the 
subjects which you arc studying, but the way you are studying 
them which will mainly determine your future success. 

This University is only at the very beginning of its life— 
its reputation is still all to make. 1 want to assure the 
teaching staff of my deep personal interest in their work and 
of my high appreciation of the good beginning which has 
been made. I realize how discouraged they must feel at this 
moment by the criticisms w’hich have t)een raised against them 
and at the suggestion of the Retrenchment Committee that 
they are extravagant and overpaid. I beg them not to lose 
heart nor faith. As a Government we have obvious difficulties, 
because our needs are great and our resources are small. 'NVo 
cannot afford, therefore, to squander or waste, but let it not 
be thought that we cannot afford to pay our teachers or 
maintain our Universities. You have but to prove your value, 
and I can promise you the encouragement and support of 
Government. This splendid institution, with its unhpic 
opportunities and its promise of a brilliant future, is not going 
to be starved out of existence in the first few years of its life. 
Criticism you cannot escape any more than 1 can. It is not 
desirable that you should, for criticism should act as a stimu- 
lant to a healthy body, but do not let any criticism lead you 
to doubt the appi’eciation and gratitude of those who know 
the true character of your work. 

As your Chancellor, you will always find me ready to 
champion your interests. But, gentlemen, it is not the 
Chancellor nor even the Vice-Chancellor, who can make this 
University famous. The fruits by which it wilj be judged 
are the students wiiom it trains, their academic attainincMits, 
and the reputation which they can establish in the field of 
learning and in the public life of India. I want, therefore, 
in the very first speech that I address to you, as your Chan- 
cellor, to appeal to you to help to make my prediction come 
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true, to ask you to share my ambitions for this University, and 
to suggest to you some of the ways in which you can either 
make or destroy its reputation. 

First and foremost then, I would ask you to remember, 
that in coming here you have something more to do than 
merely to get a degree or to improve your chances of getting 
employment in life. I don’t suggest that this University 
cannot and will not help you in this way. It can, and you 
will do well, to get out of it as much as you can. Indeed, I 
regard it as the main duty of the Governing Body to study 
how the University may best help its students, to arrange 
its courses, and to fix the subjects of study in such a way as 
to give to the students the mental equipment and training 
which will be of most service to them in after-life. As 
Chancellor, I shall give my closest attention to this problem. 
1 have already discussed it with the A'ice-Chancellor and I 
hope before long to .set up a Committee to act as a permanent 
Advisory Body to Government in our higher educational 
policy. We have two great Universities in this province. At 
the moment they are both suffering from the recent political 
changes which have withdrawn them from the charge of the 
Government of India and left them to the care of a Provincial 
Government, with financial resources wholly inadequate to 
their great needs. It is no good wringing our hands over 
these changes ; it is no good looking back to the days when 
the Sadler Comniksion did its great work and recommended 
reforms of Calcutta University, which it e.vpected the Govern- 
ment of India to carry out. It is no use recalling the days 
when Dacca had just ceased to be the capital of Eastern 
Bengal and when the late Sir Robert ^'athuu and his committee 
of experts w6re busy designing the University of Dacca as a 
splendid Imperial compensation. Those days are gone beyond 
recall and the Act of 1919 is now an established tact which we 
must all recognize and accept. It has left the Government of 
Bengal with an almost impossible burden of responsibility— 
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with an unreforined University of Calcutta, with a new Univer- 
sity here at Dacca designed on an ambitious scale, and with 
the Meston settlement, which, with a population equal to that 
of Madras, has assigned to us only the revenue', of the Punjab ! 

Well, might we sjiy that the task \vas an impossible oiu>. 
But we have got to do the best we can in these diilicult cir- 
cumstances, and witli our limited resources it is all the more 
important to sue that nothing is wasted, that there is no dupli- 
cation and overlapping, and that such money, as w e can ailbrd 
to spend on higher education, is wisidy and equitably distrihu- 
ted between the two Universities. I do not suggest, of course, 

■ that no subject should be taught at both Universities. Tlnw 
serve different districts and will necessarily include similar 
courses of study ; but each University should have one or two 
special features, and it is in special studies that overlapping 
should be avoided. Dacca is already marked out as a llesiden- 
tial University w'hich Calcutta can never become, and sitnaiod 
as it is in Eastern Bengal, Dacca will naturally become the 
chief centre of Mnliammadan h'arniiig and devote special 
attention to higluM' Islamic studies. The important tiling Is 
that botli the needs and the advantages of each should 1 m 3 
carefully and imparl ially studied. If there is jealousy between 
Calcutta and Dacca, if they become rivals rather than eolla- 
horators, and if tlie energies of mtlicr of them is dissipated in 
controversies with the fiovi'rmnent or the Legislative CoiineiJ, 
then ourta.sk will he rendered quite impossible, these two great 
institutions will suffer, and irreparable damage will 1 m^ done to 
the present and future generations of students. AVe must all 
work together and co-operate with each other to make the 
very most of our resources ami our opportunities. It is to lu’lp 
us to achieve this end that 1. propaso to seek tlie advice of a 
committee of educational c.\perts on which T .shall ask the 
Vice-Chancellors of the two Universities to serve. 

You will see from this that I hope to concentrate the 
efforts both of the Clovcrnmentand the University authorities 
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upon the problem of making tliis University us valuable as 
possible to you and of securing the best possible tcacbing in 
those subjects which you most desire to study. Dacca University 
has been much criticised of late for being too cultural and 
academic in its teaching, and demands have been made that it 
should become more technical and provide an education that 
would be more definitely vocational. That is a criticism which 
may bo justly directed against all our educational methods. 
IVe turn out each year a large number of men whose degrees 
are little esteemed and for whose services there is no demand. 
This is due, as I have already suggested, as much to the way 
they have been taught as to the subjects they • have .studied 
but it is a defect for which we have got to find a rmnedy^. The 
problem is not so simple as some people imagine, and it would 
be just as easy to produce a supertluity of engineers or scien- 
tists as of laAvyers and clerks. "What is rc(|uired, T think, is 
to study carefully the iu*eds of the country, to lind out wliat 
are our requirements in man power for agriculture, commerce, 
industry, medicine, law, sciintilic research, and public life, 
and then to provide such training as will j>roduce the most 
highly-educated men in all the.se di'partnients. But the choice 
of a career and of a course of study must abvays rest with 
the individual student. 

This brings me back to the main purpose of my address 
to you to-day, namely, th i ]iart which the students must 
play is the reputation of our Universities is to he esiahlished 
and maintained. 1 have admitted that yi»u are fully jiistitled 
in trying to get out of your studies here as much material 
advantage as you can, but the j)oiut I want to emjdiasize is 
that it it is the maiu purpose of University to give to you 
Avhat you'most ro<[uiri', it should he your main purpose not 
merely to take, but to give .something in return. I mean by 
that, that you should not be content merely to come here and 
get a degree with the least possible trouble to yourselves, but 
that you should regard it as your tnaiu object to bring credit 
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to the University, to study less with the object of securing a 
job in life than with the object of doing credit to Dacca Uni- 
versity. If you look upon this place as a mere technical high 
school and ask no more of it tlian that it should give you the 
letters B. A. or B. Sc. to improve your chances of employ- 
ment, then it will never rise above the level you have sot, and 
the ambitions I have expressed for it will never be fulfilled. 
If this plaee is to beeomc a great and famous University, you 
must recognise that a University is a seat of learning and not 
a mere employment ageney ; you must desire that the standard 
of its examinations should he as high and not as low tvs possible ; 
and you must I'egard it ns a point of honour to establish the 
fact and get it recoguived by the whole world that tv degree at 
Dacca University represents a high standard of learning and 
is in fact equivalent to a degree in any other University. 

Now the essential dilTerence between a University and a 
technical school in this, that at a University every course of 
study is provided and should he undertaken with the sole 
purpose of producing the highest standard of achievement in 
that branch of study. It may Iw necessary for the purposes 
of your career that you should have no more than an elemen- 
tary knowledge of languages or literature or history or math- 
ematics or science, and it may he that to get a degree, a super- 
ficial knowledge of a few of these subjects will suffice, hut 
if we study them at a University, you should .study them as if 
your object were to l>ecome a scholar, an historian, a mathe- 
matician or a scientist, and vou should he content not with the 
mere standard of an examination, hut with nothing less 
than the standard of your professors. Only, if you study in 
this spirit, will you derive the full advantage which this place 

can give you; only so, will you l)e able to repay what has 
been given you by adding distinction to the University of 
which you are nieml)er.s. 

And this is true not only in the field of learning, but in 
the social life of the University. Most of you, 1 hoi)e, 
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have political ambitions and whether or not you ever 
become active politicians, you are probably anxious to see 
the development of the political consciousness of your country. 
We hear much of the desire of India to "overn itself. But 
India has to be created before it can govern itself or defend itself 
or have a self with which to do anything. To build up the 
Indian nation is the problem of the day, the object of us all. 
It is my object as much as yours. I am here not to prevent 
or to retard, but to accelerate the creation of an Indian 
nationality. But a nation is not an abstraction, a political 
theory, a form of (Jovernment ; it is a unit, a community, and 
it can only exist if the individuals and the smaller communi- 
ties are prepared to suhordinat*.* their lesser interests to its 
service and its defence. A community consciousness is the 
first essential of nationhood, and here in a University like 
this, that community consciousness can be and should be 
developed. Unless you can conceive of your University as a 
unit and learn to serve it, y«»u cannot serv»; Bengal, still 
less India. In India at present the strongest communi- 
ties are those of caste and creed. I do not criticise them 
or suggest that tln*y are inconsistent with nationhood. 
On the' contrary, they are indispensable links in the chain, 
but, until you have found some otln»r common interest, which 
cjin dominate caste and unite rival creeds, an Indian nation 
cannot become a reality. I suirgest to you, then, and this is the 
last thing 1 desire to sav to vo\i. that lu're in vour Universitv 
life you should try and build up among yourselves a University 
consciciisness, a community member.ship, which will override 
all other considerations, 'fry and eoncoive of Dacca University 
ss m Alma Maier in whose service the ^Muhammadan and 
the Hindu can find a common bond unity, and whose credit 
and reputation shall stand to you for something greater than 
personal ambition or worldly advancement. If you can learn 
this while you are- students, you will heave qualided your- 
selves for the service of a still greater Mother hereafter. 

29 
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Impressions of the last Convocation. 

The AmrUa liazar Talriha, 30th 3Iarch, 1933. 

The lonfif expected Convocation came olT at last on the 
24th instant after having Ixsen postponed onee. It was a 
unique gathering — unique in many i-espects, in point of 
number that attended, in enthusiasm that it created or the 
expectations that it raised. Long before the appointctl hour 
the Senate Hall was packed to over-flowing and hy 2 i>,m. 
there was no standing space. Convocation is looked upon, 
and rightly so, by the University public as a grtait occasion 
when weighty announcement in the policy and working of the 
Univeraity is often made and the elfect uas greatly enhanced 
by the sequence of events of the last tew months. Expectation 
was on tiptoe when the procession of the Chancellor entered 
the Hall. People speculated if the Ilon'ble iirinister for 
Education would grace the occasion but lu* canuj and though 
given a seat in the third row in tin* dias cfTeetivcdy screened 
from public gaze. One notable fi'alure was the presence of a 
large number of iM.L.C.’s who w<n’e assigned to a special block. 
Ths Chancellor having declared the Convocation open the 
customary process of awarding degr<!es was spi*edily gone 
through and with th«? solitary exception of two lady Jlachcdors 
of Medicine no greet was offore<l ; indeed, people cjired to come 
there not for it but for the two speeches that were to lie 
delivered by the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. 

Lord Lytton was the recipient of customary mild 
applau.se when he began and when ho linl.shed. Ho made a 
good delivery and it is not difTicult to imagine what impression 
he made when ho unceremoniously announced his determina- 
tion to pres.s the University Legi.slation in the teeth of 
public opposition supporting iiis argument by a feeble 
quotation from the Sadler Commission Report. There was 
a ring of sincerity in tlio latter portion of his speech exhorting 
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ths graduates to be men but it was completely maned by 
the effect of the first part of his speech. Then rose Sir 
Asutosh and it was a signal for frantic outburst of loud 
applauses which continued for minutes together and was in 
marked contrast to that received by the Chancellor who just 
retired. If the Government has ej'cs to sec and ears to hear 
this single instance would convince in which way the wind 
blows. Thoroughly conscious of his position “the Great 
Bengal Tiger ” went on delivering his great speech, lie went 
on recounting the performance t)f the much-maligned Uni- 
versity during the last year and the self-sacrifices made by 
the professoi*s and made special i(‘ferenc<! to Ur. P. C. Koy, 
that prince among men, uhich was lustily cheered. The 
bellicose nature of the speech was gradually apparent and 
when ho spoke of the achievements of the unreformed 
University with a stnfss on the word “Unreformed” a 
suppressed titter went through the Hall and one of the 
M.L.C.’s, an aspiring reformer of the University, made a poor 
attempt to laugh. He made repeated reference to the 
independence of the l.'niversity administration in other 
countries and how that right was religiously guarded against 
Government intervention. And when he declared in un- 
mistakable terms his determination to light for freedom loud 
applause greeted him from all round. 

It was a hammering speech all throtigh that was the 
concensr.s of opinion and ho used his hammer rightly and 
effectively. 1 cannot guarantee if th<‘ “ confederator’s ” 
against the University as His Uxcidlency chose to call it 
became alternately black and blue on hearing the speech but 
it is certain that it dampml their misguided zeal for the 
University reforms very much. It Avas a very happy idea 
on the part of Sir Asutosh to address the new graduates as 
“ay fellow graduates ” by which they considered themseh'cs 

much flattered The spe«udi was magnificently closed by 

the quotation of a Bengali poem which breathed hi<»h 

9 
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patriotism and noble sentiments to serve the mother country. 
The speech ended and there Avas silence for a moment only 
to be broken immediately by continued cheers and loud 
applauses Avhich made Sir Asutosh the unrivalled hero of 
the hour. 


The CitpHal, UHlh JliOT/i, Hm. 

A Convociition speech by Sir Asutosh iAlookerjee is not 
an accident or an episode, but an erent in the educational 
deA'clopment and progress of India. In the present crisis 
through Avhich Calenita UniA'orsily is ])assing one looks to 
him for a diagnosis of unimpeachable accuracy ; for a pro- 
gnosis of confideui reliability, lie did not (h\;ippoint us on 
Saturday ; on the contrary he oxesjeded our expectation, lie 
stood up four-square in moral and intellectual grandeur to 
ansAA'er the criticism concentr;ited upon him, as on a eorpns 
rile, in the past twelvemonth, and only the intidlectually 
dishonest could fail to be Avholly responsive to his candour of 
soul and plenary vision of life. Jf<r was master of his theme, 
and he gave us no mere reconl of achii'vomcnt but the cul- 
roination of an experience both profound and unique. The 
eirectivcness of his deliverance Avas heightened by contrast 
Avith the taradiddles of tlm Chancellor Avho preceded him. 
Taking the most charitable view of it Lord Lyttoii’.s address 
AA'as an otiose np])endix to the apologies made by himself and 
hi.s Minister of Education to the Bengal Legislative Council 
for their share in Imiting the bull. 

One ((notation from Lord I^ytton’s address Avill suffice to 
prove this contention. J[e said : — 

“ I AVLsh to say that I can only serve Avith any advantage 
in this dual capacity (of Governor of Bengal and Chancellor 
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of Calcutta University) if the University is either quite 
independent of the Government or else associated with the 
Government in an intimate and friendly relationship. I fear 
that the first of these alternatives, though ideally the best, 
is unattainable in India.” tVhy ? Ilis Lordship gave no 
reason for this illogical view, but drew a redherring across 
the scent by quoting a paragraph from the report of the 
Sadler Commission to show that Government interference, in 
the adrainistnition of Calcutta University is no new thing, 
which is a sufllcient excuse for its p«‘rpetuation by statute. 
Thoba! It required not supremo shill as a dialectician to 
smash into smithereens this pitiful prtilio prhicipn. Sir 
Asutosh had anticipated it and opposed to it an overwhelming 
body of expert testimony of the reactionary malice of the 
proposition. The most pi(iuant witness was Sir Reginald 
Craddock, the last Lieutenant-Governor of Rurma, in the 
estimation of Indian revolutionaries the most tyrannical of 
llome Members. 

“ Sir Reginald Craddock,” said the Vice-Chancellor with 
an unmistakable twinkle in his eye, “ was emjdiatic in his 
disapprobation of any invasion by the State of the indepen- 
dence of the University. In his capacity as Chancellor of 
the University of Kangooii, he observed that the Minister and 
the Legislative Council might endeavour, though such action 
would be quite unconstitutional, to make the grant of supplies 
conditional on the University surrendering its principles to 
conform to some other educational theories of the Minister 
or the Legislative Council. Any such pressure, if it ever 
should be brought, would have to be stoutly resisted by the 
University itself, as indeed by all citizens who prefer the genuine 
to the sham, and are not to be imposed upon by falkcious 
ideals of national welfare. A University so enchained, he did 
not hesitate to assert, would bo a body without a soul.” That 
is what our American friends would call a sockdologer. I 
commend the testimony which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has 
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gathered with a complete knowledge of experience to the 
Government of India which w'ill sooner or later be called upon 
to consider the fetters the Government of Bengal in unholy 
alliance with a “ confederacy of political adventurers, academic 
impostors and sanctimonious hypocrites ” would forge to hold 
in thrall the one institution in Bengal which has striven and 
is striving still, in spite of detreaction and calumny, to sow the 
seed of nationality so that it will germinate with vigour and 
opulent self-SEspect. 

• Sir Asutosh Mookerjeo in clarion tones states the attitude 
of the Senate towards the legislative thinkers of every degree 
who would try their hand at maiming tlu! noble fabric which 
is largely the work of his indomitable genius. I will quote 
his message ; 

“AVe have never made a secret of our (b?ep-rooted convic- 
tion that the best interests of (he nation imperiously demand 
an autonomous I'lilversity, disentangled from the meshes of 
a political organisjition of a new typ**, which has nf)t yet had 
time to establish a regular tradition and wliose. future growth 
and possibilities cannot be predicted with certainty by the 
wisest of prophets. Surely, it cannot bi* for (be widfare of 
an educational institution of tln^ biglx^st grade that it should 
he liable to be blown about by every wind of fjuthionahle 
dogma in political circles, or that its principle- and policies 
should be dojjcndent upon (U'cry rise or fall in the political 
barometer. AVe stand unr<!sc.rvedly by the doctrine that if 
education is to be our ])olicy as a nation, it must not be our 
politics; freedom is its very life-blood, the condition of its 
growth, the secret of its sma'css. We do not hesitate to avow 
that wc, as memhers of a University, are naturally distrustful 
of external control, and we art! consequently ploastfll when wo 
are assured that the authtudties havt! no intention to place tho 
University under the conlnd tjf tlie Government. At the 
same time, this may ho home in mind that tlio members of 
the Senate have, in the e.xpru!isiuii of their views, been guided 
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by the elementary principle that under normal conditions 
men may bo presumed to intend the probahlcj consoriucnces of 
the course of action they pursue or the plans they devise. \Vg 
as practical men are, however, concerned, not so much Avith 
the philosophy of motiA’<?s and intentions, as Avith probable 
eifects and conser|uences, and that will be (he touchstone 
which Ave shall applj to test tlm chavact(,*r of such measures 
as may hereafter be l)roui,dit forward for tlic reconstruction of 
this UniA’ersity.” 

Thus is the meteor standard of Calcutta CniA'crsitj' un- 
furled upon the Himalayas Avhence as Ahn'i Malet- she “ looks 
from her throne of clouds o’er half the world” (jf India. 
Learn from this groat sj)ooch of her most famous son what 
she has already done to make true scholarship racy of the soil, 
and AA-hat she hopes still to .ichiovo if she is only lot to Avork 
out her sahation, and your ondoi*sem(!nt of her mission AA’ill 
be ready and Avholeheartoil. The echo of Sir Asutosh’s Avords, 
proceeding from a sheer compulsive force, is rcA-erbcrant AA'ith 
accumulated purpose, and it is inconceivable that there are 
Bengalees so base as to try to hinder it by petifoggery and 
chicane of the most sordid kind. To hesitate about giving 
Calcutta University in the straits to which she has been re- 
duced by a villainous policy of hyperborean eni y and malice 
the assistanc 5 Avhieh is her right Avould show a total extinc- 
tion of gratitude and self-esteem. 


Deserted in her utmost need, 

By those her former bounty fed. 
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The Indian Daily Nem, 27th March, 1928. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjce was at his best when addressino 
the Convocation on Saturday. It was a fighting speech he 
made but he could not help it. The University or rather his 
Yice-Chancellorship has been assailed on all sides and he 
owed it to himself to defend it. And ho defended it with all 
the strength and skill of which he alone is capable. Even his 
worst enemies cannot deny that under his guidance the 
University has expanded enormously. I’o take one example, 
he has made it possible for Sir IVilliani lluntor’s dream to he 
realised. The University now confers the ^Master’s degree in 
Bengalee literature and thus accords it a riscognition which 
gives it an abiding place among the languages of the world. 
The workers in this domain have got no longt'r to be ashamed 
of themselves as humble devotees to the vernacular of the 
Province— as an inferior set of men who toil for the masses 
and are looked down upon by the classc's. The stigma is now 
gone and they have come into tlieir own. In the other depart- 
ments of the rniversily, the same r«*coi-d of ijxpansion is 
shown— of post-graduate and research work unknown in the 
past. The idea may be Lord Curzon’s but its expansion is 
due solely to Sir Asutosh’s energy and initiative. And the 
result has been that tluj Calcutta I'niversity occupies the 
premier place among the Universities of India with a reputa- 
tion which extends beyond the seas. It is a feat of which 
Sir Asuto.sh can be justly proud and he is not at all to blame 
if he rather severely cudgels bis ill-infornu'd and malicious 
critics and detractors — “ tbe political adventurers, academic 
impo.stors and sanctimonious hypocrites.” They have been 
buzzing about his ears with a sensel(!ss persistency and it is 
well he has made a last attempt at chasing them away. 
But the best portion of his speech is where he claims freedom, 
full and unalloyed for the University. That is the latest 
western idea, which his critics apparently have so far failed to 
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assimilate, and on Saturday, he was at considerable pains 
explaining it to them. There must not be any State control 
over the University, although the State may contribute to its 
funds. It may sound as somewhat incongruous -the payer 
having no control over the payee— yet that is tlie arrangement 
that prevails in the West to-day — quite in keeping by the >vay 
with the traditions of ancient India — the I’andits of old 
outstaring royalty itself and accepting its gifts with condescen- 
sion. But Sir Asutosh is not, at the same time, for 
irresponsibility. He is ready to place University finance — why 
its very curriculum and education;il activities — under the 
control of University men — of the Court and the Academic 
Council, manned by educational exp(‘rts and not “politicians” 
having their own axes to grind. In other words, he is ready 
to reconstruct the University, if reconstruction is at all needed, 
on the lines of the rccomint-ndations of the Sadler Commission. 
Tt was a Commi.ssion of <;xpt!rts who turned the University 
upside down and examined it from every possible point of 
view. Its r«!C«>mnnMidations have stood tin* other Indian 
Universities in good stead in re-shapinir themselves and it is a 
pity the University for whose benefit it was called into being 
finds itself drifting away day by day from its recommendations 
and is actually face to face to-day with destruction. The 
“ Reformers ” are out wiili their implements but their methods 
are so very crude that Sir Asutosh has in)t been a moment too 
soon in warning tin* Bengalee public against the harm that 
must befall their premier educational institution if the amateur 
huildera are allowed full rope. It is party polities that is at 
the bottom of all this “ reforming ” zeal- -a stupid hlundcr 
Bengal's new-lledged “ democrats " an* making of plastering 
this stately edifice with mud. Lord T^ytton tolls the country 
that a Government Bill has been taking shape somewhere 
with a view solely to cstahlishing harmony between the 
Government and the University. If that is so, the Bill ought 
to he mode public without a moment’s delay. It requires the 
30 
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closest possible scrutiny and if it is found that it aims at 
emasculating the IT nivcrsity and placing it under the thumb 
of the liEinistcr, the public will he fully entitled to demand its 
immediate reciill. Ofiicialisation of the University in 1023 is 
an anachronism. The public won’t tolerate it. Never. 


Thfi Sfafenintni^ 27ih March, 1023. 

The controv<;rsy over the University of Calcutta thraatens 
to develop into a typical Bengali faction fight, and when once 
the spint and methods of /Moilull have prevailed, we may bid 
goodbye to peace for half a century. It is the instrusion of 
the personal element which explains why jMr. J*. C. Mittor, 
Minister for Education, and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, ait? at variance, tliough at times, 
they profess to hold tlm same principles, or at least to mean 
the same thing, even when they expose opposite sides of the 
shield. Mr. P. C. Mittcr rightly insists that when public 
money is granted to a University or any other institution it is 
the duty of the tJovornmenl to see that the grant is exjiended 
in a way which the Pinaucts DepartinenI can justify in the 
Legislative Coun(?il. The Mini>tcr disclaims any intention of 
interfering in the academic autonomy of the University ; his 
business is solely with the proper use of public funds. On the 
other hand. Sir Asutosh Ifookerji'o agrijcs that the University 
must render a full account of its expenditure, and only contends 
that flovernmcnt must not interfere with the liberty of a 
learned body in the exercise of its academic functions. Since 
both sides have so much in common there, ought to be no diffi- 
culty in harmonious working, nor would there have been any 
if the Minister ami the Vice-Clianc<dlor were on goal terms with 
each other. Unfortunately this essential link is wanting, fhe 
Minister, when he announced the other day that the Uni\ er»ity 
had accepted the conditions attached to the Government ’ 
could not forliear from clainiiag n victory for himself am iw 
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department. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has retorted by asserting 
in his lengthy and contentious Convocation address that the 
fight for independence has not been lost and will be continued. 
In his zeal for liberty he even went so far as to “ controvert 
what is assumed even by cultured people as a universal truth, 
that with Government money must go Government control.” 
That, he maintained, is a radically wrong idea. In support of 
his views he pointed triumphantly to the report of the Iloyal 
Commission on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
ingeniously conveyed the impression that the Coinmi.ssioners 
recommended a grant of i‘110,000 a year to each University 
without imposing any conditions of any kind. If that was 
the intention of Sir Asntosb Mookerjee, it would be difficult to 
conceive a more flagrant misrepresentation of the nature of the 
Commission’s report. There is scarcely a detail of University 
life which the Commission failed to examine, and its recom- 
mendations cover the whole range of University activities, 
from the most advanced studies to the caterinir for the colleges. 
Incidentally it may bo mcnlioned that the Commission 
recommended the establishment of a I’inance Board. There 
can l)e no doubt, moreover, that where the ’•eport of the Com- 
mission lays down conditions these will be fulfilled, and the 
fact that the plan of appointing Government representatives 
on the various boards was not approved has no great signi- 
ficance. The really material point is that, before a grant of 
public m mey was recommended there was a minute enquiry 
into the state of the two Universities, and that associated with 
the grant were proposals or conditions affecting the whole 
scope of University life. If, therefore, Mr. P. C. Mitter had 
followed the precedent of the Royal Commission over which 
Mr. Asquith presided, he would have given no grant to the 
University of Calcuttiv without a specific inquiry into its need 
of assistance. He has, howtsv«w, dispensed with any investiga- 
tion except that of the Accountant-General, and the only 
condition which he has laid down is that proper accounts 
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should be submitted. It would appear, accordingly, that Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjoo gains very little from his appeal to English 
precedents. On tlie contrary, be provokes a comparison which 
i.s far from being favourable to his cause. 'J’he governance of 
the English Universities is in the hands of boards composed of 
ind(?peudent representatives, whereas the governing liodies of 
the Calcutta University .sit to register the decrees of a too- 
powerful Vice-Chancellor. Neither in the Syndicate is anv 
opposition to the autocrat tolerated. Eor much of this personal 
ascendancy Sir .Vsutosh IMookm’jee can s(\’ircely be blamed, 
lie has great intelleetunl qualities of which all Bengal is or 
ought to lie proud. He lias unstintingly devoted to the affairs 
of the rniversity both great abilities and immense energy. Its 
progress has lM*en mainly due to his .self-sacrifice. But the 
fact remains that, owing to the dominant inlluence which hr 
has thus gained, th(‘ character of the I'niversity has suffered. 
Despotism, however benevohmt, is always bad in its ultimate 
effects. It is not easy to s«‘e any way out of the present 
embarrassing situation. In normal conditions the proper 
remedy would be the introduction of a University framed on 
the lines recommended by the Sadler Commission. But no 
legislation would be of much .avail in promoting real self- 
government in the University so long as the jumerful person- 
ality of Sir Asutosh ^Mnokerjee h.as to he n*ekoni*d with. Nor 
would any ehange in the \ ice-Chancellorship produce any new 
distrihiition of power. The strong man will always rule, who- 
ever may he in offiee. Something has to be done, however, 
and all who are inhwested in the. University will await with 
curio.sity the production of the Government Bill, which Lord 
Lytton recently promised. , 
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Ideals of ViGe*Cliancellorship 

Lord Lytton and Sir Asutosii Mookerjeb 

At the meetinf; of the Senate held on the 3rd of April, 
1923, after the <lisposal of the business stated in the Agenda 
Mr. Kaniini Kumar Chanda addressed the Vice-Chancellor 
in the following terms : 

“ This morning on my arrival in Calcutta I read in the 
“ Amrita Bazar Patrika ” a paragraph to the effect that the 
office of Vice-Chancellorship of the Calcutta University for 
another term was olTered to you with certain conditions and 
that you refused it. If it is not improper for me to say so, I 
say that I read this with great surprise and with great regret. 
After having spent so many years of your life in the cause of 
the University and after having served yonr motherland and 
your Alma Jlaier with a devotion unparalleled in the history 
of the University, it scmmus to me o.vtraordinary that you 
should have taken your hands olV the gearing wheel at this 
juncture and at this serious crisis in the history of the Uni- 
versity and it seems to me that there must he something 
which needs elucidation. desire to know if it is a fact 
that you were oirere<l the office of Vice-Chancellor and 
that you declined it. T think the Senate has a right to get this 
information. Of course, it is a matter of congratulation that 
the Gjvernor of Bengal has made a very happy selection in 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu. But that is another matter. The 
Senate is most anxious to know why at this important period 
of the history of the U niversity you have thought it right to 
decline the offer.” 

The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor gave the following reply : 

“ Though the questions which have been put to me place 
me in a difficult pasition, I cannot decline to answer them. 
The answer to the first question is that I was invited to accept 
the Vice-Chancellorship for another term on certain conditions. 
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The answer to the second question is that I declined the offer. 
I felt that it would not 1)e honourable to enter into a liargain 
for the office of Vice-Chancellor. I further felt that it would 
not be honourable for me to betray the Senate whose existence 
was not contemplated in the offer. To enulde you to judge 
whether I have or have not acted in the best interests of the 
University I shall place the correspondence before you. 

On the 24<th starch last on my return home after the 
Convocation I found a letter which had been written to me by 
His Excellency the Governor of Uengal. Tlie letter must 
have been composed before the Convocation took place ; it 
made no mention of flm Convocation and had been delivered 
at my residence before the (’onvocatioji had closed. The letter 
was as follows : 

Gov KRN M ENT lIoiTSK, 
(’AI.CUTTA. 

'JHh Mxrch, Hm. 

Dear Sir A.sutosii, 

With reference to the A'iee-Chancellorsliip al)out M'hich I 
spoke to you on Wodiu'sday last, I am well aware that this 
office has entaihid upon you a heavy burden of work, and that 
though a post of honour and responsibility, it is not coveted by 
you for any reason except a wish to s«!rvc the University 
which you love, and to the welfare of which you have devoted 
your life. you know, the ap])oiRtnicnt ]ni.s to be made 
not by the Cliancellor but by the. Uocal Government — that is 
to say, by the Governor and the Minister jointly, and we 
both wish to know to what extent wo can count on your 
co-operation. T am .anxious to retain your services in this 
post because I feel that your powders and your attainments 
are great value to the University and to the cause of higher 
education in Bengal. But if those powers and attainments 
aie used in opposition to the Government in the belief that 
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yon are thus serving the interests of the University, your 
continued occupation of the post would he impossible. 

You have seen our Hill, you have heard from me on more 
than one occasion that in framing it we are anxious to retain 
the largest measure of academic independence which can be 
secured for a University which is bound to Government in its 
origin and in its constituiioti and which is at present in need 
of financial assistaius*. 1 have asked for your suggestions, 
and I should welcome your criticism, provided it is offered 
as a fellow-worker and not addressed to outside bodies. 
The continuance of the course you have followed during 
the last few months would entirely preclude my favouring 
your reappointment. Ititherto you have given me no help; 
you have on the contrary used every expedient to oppose us. 
Your criticisms have been destructive rather than construc- 
tive ; you have misrepresented our objects and motives, 
and instead of coming to me as your friend and Chancellor 
with helpful suggestions for the improvement of our 
Bill, you have inspired articles in the Press to discredit 
the Government ; you have appealed to Sir ^fichael Sadler, 
to the Government of India and the Government of Assam to 
oppose our Bill. All this has been the action not of a fellow- 
worker anxious to im]»rovc the conditions of co-operation 
between the Governnumt and the I'niver-sity, but of an 
opponent of Ihe juainteuance of any connection between the 
two. I should not comidain of this if you avowed yourself 
an open antagonist and said to me frankly, “ in the mterests 
of the University I am obliged to opjiose your policy and 
cannot co-operate with you.” But in that case, you could not 
expect the Government to retain you as a colleague and ask 
you to continue as Vice-Chancellor. 

I invite you at this time when tho Vice-Chancellor’s office 
must be filled anew — a time Avhudi is also one of momentous 
consequence to the University — to assure me that you will 
exchange an attitude of opposition for one of whole-hearted 
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assistance, for in our co-operation lies the only chance 
of securing public funds for the University without impairing 
its academic freedom. If you will do this, if you will work 
with us as a colleague and trust to your power of persuasion 
to get what you consider the defects in our Bill amended, if 
you can give an assurance thj^t you will not work against 
the Government or seek the aid of other agencies to defeat 
our Bill, then I am prepared to seek the concurrence of my 
Minister to your reappointment as Vice-Chancellor and I am 
confident that we can produce a Bill which will both secure 
the approval of the Legislative Council and be of lasting 
benefit to the University. If you cannot conscientiously do 
this, you must make yourself free to oppose me by ceasing to 
be Vice-Chancellor. 

I shall be glad to hear from’ you before I’uesday and I 
await your answer with the hope that whatever your decision 
may be, it will make the future easier for both of us. 

Believe mo, your sincerely, 
Lyiton’. 

Hon. Sir Asutosh ^Fookerjee, Kt., C.S.T., ;M.A., I). i>., etc. 


To this letter, I serit th(i billowing reply : 

Sexatk lIorsR, 
Calcuita. 

Wth March, 1923. 

Dear Loud Lytton, 

I am in receipt of your letter dated the 24th March 
which reached me on Saturday evtming after 1 had returned 
home from the Convocation. I shall in my reply speak 
without reserve and hesitation as you have made most unjust 
and unmerited imputations on my conduct. 

Before I record my view’s on your offer to re-appoint me 
as yice-Chanccllor and the conditions that accompany it* 
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1 shall deal with your remarks on my attitude towards the 
proposed sehemo of legislation. I cannot reproduce here 
the contents of the correspondence which has passed between 
you and me on this subject, but it .seems clear that you 
could not have refreshed your memory by its perusal before 
you criticised my conduct. You could not possibly have 
forgotten that in the letter which I ■wrote to you on the 
■tth November, 1922 after I had received a copy of the 
University Hill from ^Er. IMitter, I expressed in unmistakable 
terms my disapproval of its contents and the principles 
underlying it. That Hill came upon me as an absolute 
surprise. Mr. Mitter, you might remember, asked for my 
personal opinion. In your letter dated the 8th November, 
1922, you distinctly wrote to me that ^Ir. Mitter had told 
you that the Simate of the University had been consulted 
otTicially but that my personal opinion hail not been invited. 
This, as I intimated 'to you later, was the exact opposite of 
truth. This was followed by pi'otraeted correspondence and 
interviews with you in the course of which I explained 
to you my views upon tin* draft Hill, At length on the 
11th .lanuary, 1923 you gave me permission to consult the 
Momhers of tlie Senate i n the provisions of the Hill. At 
about the same time I received from you a copy of the 
Secondary Education liill ; all information regarding its 
contents, though repeatedly asked for, had been kept back 
by the G jvernmeiit fiom the University. The Senate, thus 
placed in possession of the two Bills, appointed a Committee- 
to report on their provisions. Heloro tlie views of the Univer- 
sity could he formulated and eomnuuiieated to you, you 
adopted, iiK^pite of my earnest piMtests and the remonstrance 
of the Senate, an absolutely imlefensibh* course. You 
forwarded the Hill or Hills to the Government of India 
M’ith a view to obtain its .sanetion to introduce them into 
the Legislative Council. If you refer to the correspondence, 
J'ou will find that I and my colleagues on the Senate made 
31 
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a desperate effort to convince you that as the Bills vfere 
open to grave objections, they should not be adopted as 
Government measures before full and searching enquiry. 
Our appends and protests were totally disregarded. You now 
make a grievance that I have used every expediimt to oppose 
your Government to arrest the progress of the measures. You 
complain that I have appealed to the Government of India 
aud the Government of Assiun. You will be surprised to hear 
that what I have done has been perfectly constitutional. In 
your letter dated the 11th January, 1923, you stated explicit- 
ly that I would ])e free to take what stops I pleased to discuss 
the Bill with the Members of the Senate. In my reply dated 
the 14th January, lt)23, 1 stated that in view of the importaneo 
of the questions raised, I had decided to give an opportunity 
to every Member of the Senate to discuss tl»e provisions of the 
Bills. The Senate, it may not be known to you, includes His 
Excellency the Govc'rnor of Assam, the Memher of the Council 
of the Governor-General in tdiarge of the Cepartinenl of 
Education, the Minister for Education in Assam and tlie 
Director of Public Instruction in Assam. The papers were 
forwarded as confidential documents to <.*acli of Ihesv'. genlleinen. 
If I had withheld the pap<?rs from them, they would have 
been entitled to make legitimate grii'vance against mo. If 
the result has been that they have formed an unfavourable 
opinion of the measures devised by your riovernment, and 
have taken such steps as they consider necessary and proper, 
you may regret it, hut surely that is not a ground for complaint 
against me. You also make a grievance that I have appealed 
to Sir Michael Sadler. Your Government, notwithstanding 
my advice and the advice of the Senate, has uncerepioniously 
rejected the recommendations made hy the Commission over 
whose dcliherations Sir Michael Sadler presided. If I have 
intimated this fact to Sir Michael Sadler —a fact w'hich has 
been a matter of public knowledge for many weeks past I 
did it in the best interests of the University and of the country. 
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^gain, you do not hesitate 'to assert that I have inspired 
articles in the Press to discredit your Government. This is a 
libel and I challenge you to produce evidence in support of 
this unfounded allegation. 

You complain that my criticisms have been destructive 
rather than constructive. Yes, the criticisms have been 
destructive of the provisions of the Bills which appeared to 
me and to my colleagues on the Senate to be most objectionable, 
framed, as we did not hesitate to record, from a political and not 
an educational standpoint. You seem to regret that our 
criticisms have not been constructive, but yon have never cared 
to invite the University to frame a constructive scheme for the 
Ixjncfit of your Goverunient. I have on more thsin one occasion, 
as you will no doubt recollect, otfered to draw up a Bill with 
the assistance of my colleagu(?s on the Senate and representatives 
of your Government — but I have received no response. You 
complain that I have hitherto given you no help. I maintain 
that I have constantly olVered you my help and advice which, 
for reasons best known to you alone, you have not accepted. 
I have written to you letter after letter — even in the midst of 
terrible sorrows — cr.nimeiuing in detail on the provisions of 
the Bills. You have never cared to reply to the criticisms 
thus expressed. On th»5 other hand, although I found from 
your letter dated 11th .lanuary, 11)23 that you were convinced 
that the proposed amendments were, as predicted by me, 
impossible of accomplisbinent in an aniending Bill, I discovered 
much to my surprise a few days later that you were determined 
to push on the amending Bill at\d send it up to the Govern- 
ment of India for sanction. Again, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on (he two Bills (which we took great pains to prepare) 
minutely *criticiscd their clauses and challenged the ideal 
that lay beneath them. You have never recorded your opinion 
on our view's. You have not oven given me the opportunity 
to discuss tlte report w’ith you. On the other hand, 1 cannot 
overlook that j our letter to mo dated loth February, 1023 
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made it quite clear that you did not realise the gravity of the 
issues and you did not hesitate to express your impatience at 
the sjiacc that our criticisms occupied. I notice that you 
charge me with having misrepresented your objects and 
motives. I most emphatically rcipudiatc this unfoundud 
charge. On the other hand, it would be interesting to know 
whether when you stated to the Legislative Council that your 
‘anxiety to consult the authorities of the University and to 
obtain their support as hir n.s possible, was responsible for tlie 
delay,’ you were already aware of the attitude taken tip by the 
Government of India. If you have the courage to publiMli 
to the world all the documents on the subject and the entire 
correspondence which has passed between us, I shall cheerfully 
accept the judgment of an iiiqiartial public. 

I shall tinally consider your olVer to reajtpoint me as 
Vice-Chancellor subject to a variely of conditions. There arc 
expressions in your letter which imply that I am an applicant 
for the post and I am in expectation of nvippointment. Let 
me assui’e you that if you and your Minisli>r are umler such 
an impression, you are entirely mistaken. You ask me to give 
you a ])ledge that I shall exchange an attitude of oppo-sition 
for one of whole-hcarti'd assistanei*. You are apparently 
not acquainted with the traditions of the high oHice which 
I have held for ten years. I was lirsl called iiiioii to accept 
the ofllce of Vice-Chancellor by that (Jod-fcariiig .soldier, the 
late Earl of Minto. ]l<‘ did not bind me with chains hiit 
on the other hand expressly enjoined me to work in concur- 
rence with the Senate in such manner as might appear to 
my judgment to he in the truest interests of the University. 
We had in fact many open conflicts with the view's of the 
Government in those days; you will however he ■interested 
to know' that at the Convocation on the 12th Hlarch, l!)ld 
Lord Minto referred to me in the following words; ‘Now 
that my high oflice is drawing to a close I rejoice to feel that 
the administration of this great University will continue 
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to benefit from your distinguisbed ability and fearless 
courage.' During the time that Lord llardingc was 
Chancellor of the University, wc had many an acute difference 
with the Government and ns Vicc-Cliancellor I never hesitated 
to express my disapproval of Government measures when 
they appeared to me to be injurious to the interests of the 
University. Lord llardingc had the generosity repeatedly 
to congratulate me on the hf)ld stand we had from time to 
time made against the views maintained by his Government. 
When two years ago at the insistent recpiest of Ijord Chelmsford 
and Lord Ronaldshay I accepted their invitation to hold the 
post of Vice-Chancellor, I stated distinctly that T would spare 
no efforts to devote myself to the service of the University 
and to promote to the best of my judgment and ability the 
truest interests of my Alma Mater which have been always 
dearest to me. From the conversation that I had with Lord 
Ronaldshay at that time, 1 discovered tliat no one appreciated 
more keenly than he the need and value of a thoroughly 
independent Vice-Chancellor. Let me assure you that this 
high tradition was not ert’ated by me. It was my privilege 
to nork as a Member of the Syndicate with eight successive 
Vice-Chancellors during a ])eriod of seventeen years, before 
I was called^upon to accept that post, and most, if not all 
of them, were eminent men imbued with the traditions of the 
office from ihe time of their prcdeces.sors. Many of the 
occupants, ever since the days of our first Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir James Colvile, Chief Justice of' the Supreme Court, have 
been men who had taken ojith to administer justice in the 
name of their Sovereign. To thorn it would have been a 
matter of astonishment to bo told that as Vice-Chancellors, 
they were bxpected to adapt themselves to the views of 
the Government, simply because it was the Government 
Avhich had the appointment in its gift. I have, 1 maintain, 
scrupulously adhered to the cherished traditions of my 
office and it has never entered into my mind during the 
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last tvro years tliat I was seriously expected to adapt myself 
to the wishes of your Government. Surely, my attitude 
towards the policy adopted by your Government in the matter 
of University legislation has been quite familiar to you for 
some months past, and you have never before this ventured to 
convey a suggestion to me that my action as Vice-Chancellor 
has been unworthy of my olfice. I quite realise that I have 
not in the remotest degree tried to please you or your Minister. 
But I claim that I have acted throughout in the best intere.sts 
of the University notwithstanding formidable ditliculties and 
obstacles, and that I have uniformly tried to save vour 
Government from the pursuit of a r.adically wrong course,— 
though my advice has not been heeded. I am not surprised 
that neither you nor your IMinisler can tolerate me. You 
assert that you want us to be men. You have one iHjforc you, 
who can speak and act fearlessly nccurdiiig lo his con viel ions, 
and you are not able to stand the sight of him. It may not 
be impossible for you to secure the stTvices of a suh-sorviont 
Vice-Chancellor, prep.ircd always lo carry out the mandates of 
your Government, and to act as a spy on the Senate, lie may 
enjoy the confidence of your (Jovernmont, hut he will not certain- 
ly enjoy the conlidencc of the Senate and the ])uhlie of Bengal. 
We shall watch with interest the performances of a Vice- 
Chancellor of this type, creating a now tradition for the 
office. 

I send you without hesitation the only answer which an 
honourable man can send, — tin answer which you and your 
advisers expect and desire : I decline the insulting olTer yon 
have made to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
ASUTOSU jioOKKKJKK. 


Ilia Excellency the Earl of Lytton, G.C.I.E.” 
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To this letter, 1 received the following reply : — 

“Qovebnmbnt House, 
Calcuita. 

Morch 27th, 1923. 

Dear Sir Asutosh, 

Now that our official correspondence over the difficult 
matter of the University is, for ti)u time at least, brought to 
an end by your letter of yesterday, I hope that you will 
experience some relief from the strain it must have caused 
you. I have never forgotten the burden thrown upon you by 
a great bereavement and by the dual nature of your work as a 
judge and a Vice-Chancellor, and I should not forgive myself 
if I had carelessly or unnecessarily added to that burden. My 
object has been to retain your help as Vice-Chancellor both for 
the sake of the University and for myself personally. But do 
not let me reopen a discussion you have a right to close. Let 
me only hope that your recent ill-health is a passing defect and 
that it has not been aggravated by your exertions of Saturday. 

Vor the office of Vice-Chancellor, I must now look for an 
occupant who will deserve your respect and tlie respect of the 
University. I am confident that your zeal for the University 
and the cause of higher education which is recognised by 
everyone, wiP forbid you to be .satisfied Avith doing less than 
your best for the new ineiuubent of the office you have so 
distinguished. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Lyitos.” 

The Vice-Chancellor concluded as follows : 

I have furnished the information Avhich has been demand- 
ed. But you will realise that no discussion is permissible at 
this meeting because there is no motion to which Members 
can speak. 
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Impressions on the correspondence between Lord Lytton and 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 

The liengah'c, Uh Jpril, im. 

The correspondence that was read by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerji at the mealing ot the Senate of the Calcutta 
University on Tuesday afternoon tells its own tale. Ko 
comment can embellish the moral more elot|n(‘ntly than one 
or two passages from tlio outgoing Vice-Chancellor’s reply to 
Lord Lytton. Sir Asutosh says : — 

“You complain that nii’ criticisms hav(! been destructive 
rather than consiruclive. Yes, the criticisms have been 
destructive of the provisions of the Hills which appeared to me 
and to my colleagues on the Soiate to be most objectionable, 
framed, as we did not hesitate to record, from a political and 
not an educational standpoint. You semn to regret that our 
criticisms have not been constructive, but you have never cared 
to invite the University to frame a constructive schejiu! for Hu: 
benefit of your (joverhment. 1 have on morc^ than one occasion, 
as you will no doubt recollect, olTered to draw up a Hill whh the 
assistance of my colleagues on the Senate and r^•pres( ntatives 
of your (lovornmcnt —but 1 have reccuved no response. You 
complain that I have hitherto given you no help. I maintain 
that I have constantly oll’ered you my help and advice which, 
for reasons best known to yoti alone, you have not accepted. 

I have written to you letter after letter — even in the midst of 
terrible sorrows — commenting in detail on the provisions of 
the Bills. You have never cared to reply to the^ oriticisnis 
thus expre.ssed. On the other hand, although I found from 
your letter dated 12lh January 192 J that you wore convinced 
that the proposed amendments wore, as predicted by me, 
impossible of accomplishment in an amending Bill, 1 dlscovcr- 
od much to my .surprise a few' days later that you wore 
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determined to push on the amending Bill and sent it up to 
the Government of India for sanction.” 

Then, as to accepting an extension of his term as Vice- 
Chancellor under certain ‘ conditions,’ Sir Asutosh indignantly 
repudiates the idea of bargaining 

“ Many of the occupants, ever since the days of oiir first 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir James Colvile, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, have been men who had taken oath, to adminis- 
ter justice in the name of their Sovereign. To them, it 
would have been a matter of astonishment to be told that, as 
Vicc-ChJincellors, they were expected to adapt thcmselvas to 
the views of the Government, simply because it was the 
Government wbieh had the appointnuMit in its gift I have, I 
maintain, scrupulously adhereJ to the cherished traditions 
of my office and it has never entered into my mind during the 
last two years that [ was seriously j'xpected to adapt myself 
to the wishes of your Govi'rnnumt.” 

And, lastly : 

“ You assert that you want us to bt' men. You have 
one before you, who can siieak and act fearlessly according 
to his convietion.s, and you an* not able to stand the sight of 
him. It may not be impossible for you to secure the services 
of a sub-servient Vice-Chancellor, prepared always to carry 
out the mandates of your Government, and to act as a spy on 
the Senate. He may enjoy the confidence of your Govern- 
ment, but ho will not certainly enjoy the confidence of the 
Senate and the public of Bengal. BV shall watch Avith 
interest the performance of a Viee-Chaneellor of the type 
creating a new tradition for the oflicc.” 

The whole of India nill anxiously natch, after this, the 
attitude which Mr. Bhupciulranath Basil will take of his new 
office. Thero must be some resignations forthcoming — but 
it is not safe to be too previous in such a matter at this stage. 
Sir Asutosh has not only scored immensely in this 
32 
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controversy, but he stands tO'day as the proudest man in all 
India, having floored Governors and Ministers as no other 
Indian has had the courage to do before. 

« « « • 


The lieugnlee, April 1933. 

We feel that Sir Asutosh Mukerjee ought to 1x5 at the helm 
of the University when it is likely to undergo a proeess of 
reconstruction, but if the Government of Ilcngal had really 
felt, as Lord liytton has said in so many definite words, that 
Sir Asutosh was not a help, hut a hindrance to them, they 
need not at all have offered the Vic(?-Chancellorship to him 
under any circumstance. TTowever, as ilis Excellency chose 
to express himself freely to Sir Asutosh, and as the latter has 
given a fitting reply to him, wi; think they may regard them- 
selves as ‘ quits ’ now. 

We have no doubt that the lettm’s of Ilis Excellency and 
Sir Asutosh will form the chief centre of discussion in every 
educated home in this country for some time to come, but, 
to uii, their principal interest lies in the fact that they make 
certain revelations in connection with iMr. I’rovas Chandra 
Hitter’s University Hill. It appears from Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee’s letter to Ilis Excellency that hoth the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Assam have -taken ex- 
ception to this Bill. Ilis Excellency the Governor brought a 
charge against Sir Asutosh that the latter had appealed to the 
Government of India and the Government of Assam to oppose 
the Bill in question. To this, Sir Asutosh has given the 
following rejoinder : — 

“ You complain that I have appealed to the Government 
of India and the Government of Assam. You will be sur- 
prised to hear that what I have done has been perfectly consti- 
tutional. In your letter dated the llth January, 1923, you 
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stated explicitly that I would be free to take what steps 
I pleased to discuss the Dill with tlic meniljers of the Senate. 
In my reply dated the 14th .January, 192.‘3, I stated that, in 
view of the importance of the questions raised, I had decided 
to give an opportunity to every memlior of the Senate to 
discuss the provisions of the Dill. The Senate, it may not be 
known to you, includes Ilis Excellency the Governor of 
Assam, the Member of the Council of the Governor General 
in charge of the Department ^of Education, and the Director 
of Public Instruction in Assam. The papers were forwarded 
as confidential documents to each of these gentlemen. If I 
had withheld the papers from them, they would have been 
entitled to make a legitimate grievanet; against me. If the 
result has been that they have formed an unfavourable 
opinion of the measures devised by your Government, and have 
taken such stei)s as they consider necessary and proper, you 
may regret it, but, surely, that is not a ground for complaint 
against me. On the other hand, it would 1)e interesting to 
know w’hether, when you stated to the Legislative Council 
that your anxiety to consult the authorities 6C the University, 
and to obtain their support as far as possible, Avas responsible 
for the delay, you were already aware of the attitude taken up 
by the Government of India.” 

This seems to leave no doubt that both the Government 
of India and the Government of Assam have taken exception 
to Mr. Provas Chandra Hitter’s University Dill ; and, if this 
be true, we are emphatically of ojunion that Mr. Hitter is 
no longer justified in concealing from us the exact attitude 
of the Government of India and the Government of Assam 
towards the Bill. It is only fair and proper that the whole 
correspondence between the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India and the Government of Assam 
should see the light of day without delay. If there has been 
no direct correspondence between the Government of Bengal 
and the Government of Assam, the former must have been 
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informed of the opinion of the latter by the Government oF 
Indm. Whatever may l)e the fact, it is absolutely necessary, 
in the interest of the University, that the public should at onc(! 
have the privilege of looking into the opinions of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Assam. Will Mr. 
Provas Chandra Mittcr see his way to publish them without 
the least possible delay ? 

It appears from Sir Asutosh Mukerjee’s letter that 
there has been a prolong<jd correspondence between him and 
His Excellency the Governor oif the subject of the University 
Bill. We se«? no reason why the whole of this con'cspondencc 
should not also be published immediately. Ills Excellencv 
charged Sir Asutosh with having misn'presunted the objects 
and motives of the Governmemt, and Sir Asutosh has, in reply, 
challenged llis Excellency to publish the correspondence. 
“ If you have tln^ courage,” says Sir Asutosh, “to publish to 
the world all the doc-unu'nts on the sul)jcct, and the oiitin' 
correspondence which has p,issed bctwe<Mi us, I shall cheer- 
fully accept the judgment of an impartial jmblic.” His 
Excellency should have no hc.sitation in accepting the 
challenge, if he meant what he wndi*. 'J'he ])ublic have a 
right to know why the Government of Bengal have taken so 
strong an exception to the attitude of Sir Asutosh Mukerjeo 
tow'ards the University Bill. 

Then, again, Sir Asutosh writ(*s : — 

“ You' could not have p«).ssibly forgotten that, in the letter 
which I wr»)te to you on the* ttli X«)V(!mber, 1922, after I had 
received a copy of the University Bill from Mr. Mittcr, I 
expre.ssed in unmistakabbi terms my disapproval of its con- 
tents and the principles underlying it. That Bill came upon 
me as an absolute surprise. ^Ir. Mitter, you might 'rcnicralier, 
asked for my personal opinion. In your letter dated the 8th 
November, 1022, you distinctly wrote to me that Mr. Mittcr 
had told you that the Senate of the University had been con- 
sulted olTicially, but tluit ray personal opinion had not been 
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invited. This, as I intimated to you later, was the exact 
opposite of truth.’’ 

This is clearly a charge of misrepresentation against the 
Qon. the Minister of Education and it is in the interest of 
both Mr. Mittcr and Sir Asutosh that the public should be 
allowed to know the whole truth of the matter. If the 
opinions of the Government of India and the Government of 
Assam, and the correspondence between His Exeellency and 
Sir Asutosh, are published, it need hardly be added that the 
Bill itself should also be published along with them for the 
knowledge of the public. AVc would also like to know how 
many Bills have so far been drafttrd by ^Ir. Mitter’s Depart- 
ment, and what transformation they have undergone from 
time to time. 


‘• A 1I.\PI>V WAJMtIOK.” 

Sir Asutosh iMukorjoo has always been a great and 
clean fighter, but it seldom falls to the lot of good fighters to 
go down ill history with immortal records. In his recent 
coniroversy with the Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
he has not only come out with flying and triumphant 
colour.<i, but he vindicated, without a scratch on his escutch- 
eon, the noble cause of righteousness, truth and justice, 
and above all, national htmour and national interest. There 
is no living Indian who stands in a prouder position 
before his coiuitrynieii to-day than Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, 
the late Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Ho has 
fought and won, and won against tremendous odds, raising 
with him the character of the entire Bengalee people in the 
estimation of the world. AVhile Sir Asutosh’s vindication of 
his conduct as the Vice-Chancellor of the University has been 
unassailable, our contemporary of Hare Street has been tearing 
Us hair and grinding its teeth over the complete discomfiture 
of Dalhousie Stiuaie and the vile intrigues behind it. The 
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" Englishman ” characterises Sir Asutosh’s vindication of his 
conduct as ‘ discourteous, ’ ‘ unmannerly,* * indecent ’ and 
* intolerable.’ It does not stop there. It accuses Sir Asutosh 
of ‘ malice ’ and wants his head to be sent to Hare Street on 
a charger. “ We must ask,” cries Hare Street in a moment of 
tearing passion, “ how is it possible to allow a judge of the 
High Court to continue to remain empowered to exercise his 
high functions when he writes in such terms to the representa> 
tive of the King-Emperor ? ” Ifow indeed ! The ” English- 
man’s” memory must be very .short, for, about forty years ago 
in collusion u'ith Branson and Keswick, it promoted a con- 
spiracy not only to write most insulting letters to a much 
greater representative of the (iueen-Em])r(‘ss, but to remove 
him straightaway, by physical force, from the Viceregal 
throne. We shall not labour this point further at present, for 
the imputation of malice to Ji jiulge of Jlis ^Majesty’s High 
Court may be the sub ject of legal proceedings. In the mean- 
time, it is interesting to note that Hare Streid has not a word 
to say in defence of Lord Lytton's unwarninled strictures or 
against the outgoing A'ice-Chaneellor’s dignilied and eloquent 
castigation. 

» 

In connection with the correspondence uliich passed 
between llis Excellency the (Jovernor and Sir .Vsutosh 3lukor- 
jee, prior to the appointment of new Vice-Chancellor, a repre- 
sentative of the “ Bengalee ” called on some of the distin- 
guished educationists and loading public meii of the city to 
obtain their opinion on the letters. 

Sir P. C. Hoy. 

Sir P. C. Hoy told our interviewer: — 

It is very undignified on the jiartof a responsible ruler of 
a provinc (5 to hav<.< penned such a letter bringing grave ehaigts 
against the Vice-Chancellor, which are not at all grounded on 
facts. It appears that llis Excellency forgot his exalted 
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position and vras betrayed into pettiness. Needless to say 
that the whole country will rally round Sir Asutosh Muhcrjee 
who has shown that he is made of stern stulf and does not care 
for the frowns or the smiles of the powers that be. I wish a 
veil were drawn over this dismal episode. 

Principal G. C. Pose. 

Mr. G. C. Bose, Principal of the Ban^abasi College, 
said : — 

I consider the letter of IT. K. Lord Lytton to be most 
extraordinary and ino[)portnne. In my long e.\perience I 
have never seen such a letter addressed by a Cbaneellor to any 
Vice-Chancellor. As regards tbe Vice-Chancellor’s reply, I 
think there was no escape for tin? Vice-Chancellor from the 
reply which nis Excellency’s letter provoked. I wish Lord 
Lytton had not addressed such a letter. In that case Sir 
Asutosh would have no need for entering into recriminations. 
I regret the whole (^piso^le. 

Mk. Bepin CuvNiHiA Pal. 

Mr. Bepin Chandra J’al said:— The iir.st thought that 
came to my mind upon ri*adiug the correspondence between 
Lord Lytton and Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, was “Is all Bengal 
dead, or is it still living.” I look upon the Governor’s letter 
as an insult not merely to Sir Asutosh, but to the whole 
Bengalee people. His ^^\cellency must have formed a very 
low opinion of Bengalee character to have dared to bribe Sir 
Asutosh. Lord Lytton in his Convocation addre.s8 tried to 
repudiate the charge, to «juote liis own words, that “ he was 
engaged in a conspiracy to destroy the autonomy of the Uni- 
versity.” But his present letter convicts him of this con- 
spiracy out of his owm mouth. What he practically asked Sir 
Asutosh was to go behind the Senate and the Syndicate and 
, carry on with the Governor and his Minister to secure ivhat 
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he wanted to be done in regard to the University. Sir Asutosh 
has his limitations, but I have no doubt about it that educated 
public opinion in Bengal will overlook these in view of the 
larger issues which this correspondence has raised. Sir Asu- 
tosh’s spirited reply has raised him very considerably in public 
estimation and it is up to Bengal to support him in this fight 
and convince His Excellency the ( Jovernor of the impossibility 
of carrying things with a high hand among the Bengalee i>eople. 
I hope and trust there will Im* an agitation almost similar to 
what wo had seventeen years ago, to save the University from 
being officialised and protect the honour and self-respect of 
the Bengalee race. 

I understand that the (irovernment of India has not as 
yet sanctioned the introduction of the new Bill. If Bengal does 
its duty this sanction, 1 am eonfnlent, will never come. B’hat 
we want is that there shall hi' no iiiterfenmce with the 
Calcutta University until the (lovernimnit is in a position to 
consider and incorporate in a new bill the rtteommendations 
of the Sadler Commission. Bengal should s[)eak out on this 
subject with no uncertain voice and if we do so, 1 have not 
the least doubt that Delhi or Simla will not be encoumged 
to face the music of another .agitation in Betn'al over this 
matter. 

Mk. Satyananua Bo.sk. 

Mr. Satyananda Bose, for a long time the Secretary of the 
Bengal Provincial Congre.s.s Coramitttic, and one of the Secre- 
taries of the National Council of Education of Bengal, .s.aid to 
our interviewer ; — 

I have road with feelings of eonsidtsrable surprise the 
letter of His Excellency the (Jovernor to Sir Asutosh Mukcjr- 
jee. It is couched in highly provocative and undignided 
language and <me is at his wit’s end to imagine how a person 
occupying the responsible position of the Governor of a 
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province, could have addressed it to another who fills a 
very high and responsible office. Lord Lytton seems to think 
that co-operation is subservience, and that the Vice-Chancellor 
is bound, by his office, to render “ whole-hearted assistance ” 
to the Local Government and its policy, lie mi^ht have ac- 
quired this strange notion by the conduct of the present 
members of the Local Government. 'I'he I'niversity may be 
bound to Government by a spirit of alb giance to its constitu- 
tion. But it is not, therefore, necessarily bound to any policy 
that emanates from tliis (lovernmenl. His E.vcellency might 
as well have .saiil that tin? Legislative Council, having come 
into e.'cistenco by an Act of Govermn *nt, should support the 
Government ia all its meisuri?s. Thi‘ University Act has 
vested the mauagiunent of the alTiirs of the University in a 
body corporate consisting of the Cliancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellor, aiul .li’«.*ll<iws for the tinn? being, and the Act no- 
where <5njoins that this body shv)uld always work in subordina- 
tion to tlu^ dictates of the Government or what is 
enpliemistieally ealleil, in eo-operation with the Government. 
Besides, Lord liVtlon has used Sir Asutosh and the Universitv 
as convertible terms. W'liati'ver tin* fact of the matter may 
be, he should not have d uie so in a semi-official letter, and he 
Ciumot possibly do so withouc stigmatising himself, he being 
as Chancellor, an important limb of the University. The 
letter of His Exeellency is almost puerile, and gives the 
public I good insight into ihe nuMUtil e(iuipment of Lord 
Lytion and his advisers. The reply of Sir Asutosh ^[iikerjee 
Mill live ill the annals of our eonntry — a country full ol place- 
seekers, title-huuters ami sycophants. >Ve are proud to find 
that there i.s, at anv rate, one amongst the holders of office, 
M’ho can take courage in both h.aiids and call a spade a spale. 
Into the mevits of the controversy raised in the correspondence, 
I do not mean to enter nor do I feel myself competent now 
to pronounce an opinion on it. 

33 
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Mr. Basanta Eumak Bose. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Boso, late President of the Vakils’ 
Association of the Calcutta High Court, and for a long time 
Secretary to the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, said : 
I went into raptures when I read this morning the reply 
of the Vice-Chancellor. 1 have rarely in my long life met w'itli 
such bold and outspoken utterances as those of the Vice- 
Chancellor. The Chancellor’s oiler was very objectionable. 
As be finds in his entourage some inerin and time-serving 
people, he thought the Vice-Chancellor would be mean enough 
to accept his ignominious oll'er. 'I'he Chancellor’s letter was of 
a kind whieh no gentleman should write to another 
gentleman. It gives me great pleasure to find that Indians 
have lost the dread of the bureaueraey which tongue-tied our 
people, and now we cun oall a spade a spade without fear. 

Di:. P. K. B.xneujea. 

Dr. Praniatha Xath Banerj«*a, M.A., O.Se., ■>!. L.C., Minto 
Professor of Economie.s, Calcutta University, said ; - 

AVe are all proud of Sir Asutosh .Mukerjee for tin; intinly 
stand he Ims taken in this matter. Tile eours(> he has taken is 
the only orm open to an honourable man. The letifir hreatlu’S 
in every line of it a .'•ineere solicitude for tin* welfare of the 
University and a spirit, of rigliti'oiis indignathm at attempts 
to interfere with the freedom of the great institution. 

Prof. Lai.it Kumar Banicimka. 

Prof. lifilit Kumar Ifanorjea, a distingui.shed educationist, 
and a literary man of great eminence, connected Avith the 
Bangaluisi College, said ; — 

There are two historical letters in English literature, one 
addressed by Dr. Johnson to Lord Chesterfield, and the other 
addressed by Burke to a noble Lord. I think Sir Asutosh s 
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letter to the Chancellor is a good third to these two letters of 
historic fame. 

• » « »> 

The Bengalee, April 6, 1923. 

Sir Asutosh and Cuowrixghek. 

For sheer impudence, commend us to the Ciiowringhee 
oracle. Speaking of Sir Asutosh, it says : — 

“ In the history of the Calcutta University there have been 
few spectacles more ludiereus thiin that of the irate Sir Asutosh 
brandishing in the (rovornor’s face the chits which he hiid 
received from his former employers, “ that God-fearing soldier, 
that late Karl of Jlinto,” Lord llardin<:p, and the rest. But 
the Vice-Chancellor’s unconscious absurdity does not excuse 
his deliberate rudeness to the lic.-id of the Province, which 
may well be held to place in jeopardy not only his position 
as a Fellow of the University, but also his seat on the bench 
of the High Court.” 

For cheeky impertinence, it is hard to heat the above. 
No one will ’oelieve that Messrs. .T. A. Jones and Priyanath 
Guha, the present editors of the “ Statesman,” do not know 
that ihe relation between the Chancellor and the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University is not of the same type 
as that exists between them and the Kniglit Brothers. “Chits 
from his employers ” is a vulgar libel which can only pass 
muster in a society of cads. As for Sir Asutosh’s seat in the 
Senatj of the Calcutta University, any election among regis- 
tered graduato.s would place him at the h«‘ad of a poll as a 
Fellow ; the seat does not, therefore depend on the wishes of 
any particular individual, howev»>r highly placed he may be. 
Itegarding his position in the Bench of the High Court, — 
well, one can excuse Chowringhee b r not knowing that the 
Local High Court continues to remain under the jurisdiction 
of the Central Government, and no local authority can touch 
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it. . At the top of this, Priyanath nuh<'k and his Welsh coU 
leap'ue in Chowrinijheo conveniently forijetthat, before another 
foTY monthsf the ‘ Penpal Tijjer ’ will himself "et divested of 
a position of greater rosponsihility and lesser freedom. 

« * * * 

The University Contuovehsv. 

The fact that both Chowringhee and Hare Street consider 
that Lord Lytton’s letter to Sir Asiitosh Jrukorji ouj^ht to 
have been treated as a confidential docunient and should not. 
have been given out to the world shows the inherent weakness 
of the Chancellor's case, Tf Lord Lytton made an exhibition 
of his temper and cist unmerited insinuations against Sir 
Asutosh, they could not he passtnl over under the cover of 
“decencies of public life.*’ A thing which is inherently had 
and out-rageously wrong must ho so, whetlu'r it is allowed to 
see the light of day or not. If Sir Asutosh violated any 
ordinary “decencies of public lif«*,’* II is Kxcellency the 
Governor has evidently violatisl them more outrai'cou.slv 
than the oil tgoin!,' Vice-Chancellor. That the Governor could 
have addre.ssed such a letter to a judge of His 'Maj(?sty’s Ttigli 
Court and the liigh custodian of tin; academic in(«*rcsts of .such 
an advanced province :is Mcniral is iiiifhiiikable in these days. 
The .seeond argument of the .Anglo-Indian Pr(’--N is that Sir 
Asutosh should not have used the stromr laugunge that he did 
ill a letter addressed to lh(^ King’s represtmtative, AVhen Lord 
llipon was practically hounded out of India, tin* Anglo-Indian 
]*re.ss did not pay much respi*ct to tin* authority and dignity 
of the f^uemi’s representative. Al’Iien Cahrutta was abandoned 
as an Impi'rial capital and Delhi ivas raised info the position 
of an Imperial enclave, the Anglo-Indian Press did not seem 
to have paid much n.'spcct to the King’s representative in 
India at that time, W'lsen Lord llardinge de.scrihcd the 
European traders and iii(?rehaiits as “ hoxwallahs,” the Anglo- 
Indian Press was not slow to pay him hack in his own coin. 
Wh» 1) Sir Thomas Holland was compelled to resign his oflice 
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in the Government of India, then also the Anglo-Indian Press 
did not spare many uncomplimentary references to the re- 
presentatives of the King-Emperor. And as for Jifr. Montagu, 
for a long time Ilis Majesty’s Secretary of State for India— 
we hope that is not yet a forgotten chapter of contemporary 
History. It is only w'lien Indians want to put themselves 
right and, in doing so, olVeiul authority that the convenient 
cover of “ decencies of ])ublic life ” is set up at once. How- 
ever, it is no good labouring this point at length. It is con- 
soling to find that, amidst a (‘olumn and a halt of inchoate 
and incoherent verbiage, the “ Statesman had deviated into 
some sane observations in its b'ader of Thursday. After 
di.scanting at considerabh* l<*ni;th on the decencies of public 
life,” our Chowrinirhee contemporary prf)cceds to observe : 

“When we turn from tlie manner to the matter of his 
(Sir Asuiosh’s argum«*nts>, there is much to be said for the 
position which he has taken up. Brielly, tin; facts seem to 
be that the llen!;al (lovernment, Avithout consulting the Vice- 
Chancellor, drafted a Bill for the reform of the I'nivcrsity. 
When the Bill had been framed, it was sent to the Senate, 
tor criticism, and tin* Vice-Chancellor at once condemned the 
proposals as ignorinir the recommendations made after an 
exhaustive inquiry by the Sailler (.'ommission. Despite this 
protest, Avhich prbtw /itrir appe'ars to be justifiable, the 
Ciovernment Bill and two private Bills were forwarded to the 
Government of India for sanction. Such a proceeding can 
hardly be defended, for if the Bills received the approA’al of 
the C.jntral Government the diHiculty of amending them 
would bo greatly increased, and Avould be insuperable if the 
whole framework of the proposed legislation was fault}’. In 
the circnmsftances, Sir Asutosh Muki’i-ji. Avho is wanting neither 
in courage nor in resource, look the steps best suited to induce 
the GoA’ernment of ludia to reject the Bills, lie enlisted the 
support of Sir Michael Sadler, <*f the Governor of Assam, and 
of other influential persons. Bord Lyttoii evidenly takes the 
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view that this opposition on the part of the yice*Cbancellor 
was disloyal. Mnch depends on the precise facts. If Sir 
Asutosh Mujkerji wiis treated by the Governor and Minister 
as a “ colleague,” backstairs intrigue u’as plainly indefensible. 
But if a Bill, prepared without his co-operation, and 
regarded by him as mischievous, is hurried to Delhi for sanc- 
tion, it would he unreasonable to expect the chief figure of 
the University to acquiesce in proposals whicli he believed to 
be IkuI. Sir Asntosh’s case appears to Imj that he has not lajen 
consulted as a colleague and that ho w.as therefore entitled to 
act independently on kdialf of the University which owes so 
much to his abilities and energies. If he has fairly stated the 
course of events, his action, tliougb toohnically incorrect, was 
excusable. The Vice-Chancellor, though .appointed by Govern- 
ment, ought not to be looked upon as a (loviu'iiiuent otticer 
but .as the head of the University and the exponent of its 
views.” 


“ Search Lif/hL" Jpril d. 102:',. 

We invite the attention of tin* re.aders to the very 
interesting and instructive correspondence published elsewhere, 
that passed between Ijord Lytton, Governor of Beiujal, 
and our illustrious countryman. Sir Asutosh ^Tookerjee, 
nnent the Vice-ChanccUorship c»f the Calcutta University. 
The correspondence is of absorbing interest .and we h.avo 
no doubt that every Indian will read Sir Asutosh's 
crushing reply to l^ord Lytton with a thrill of pride and 
gratification. Sir Asuto.sh’s greatne.ss, his intellectual 
eminence and his unique .services, have |)roved • too nuich 
for sundry folks, whose pottine.s.s h.a.s been manifest through- 
out the recent controversy lietvvncn the University and the. 
Bengal Government. Lord Lytton, wo have no doubt, must 
now feel that he has got a tartar in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
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who has shown that he would neither be cajoled nor brow- 
beaten. Sir Asutosh’s letter shows the stuff of '^'hich he is 
made of. Bureaucrats might envy his grandeur but there is 
scarcely any among them who can approach him even within 
a reasonable distance. The readers will doubtless pity Lord 
Lytton for the sorry figure he has cut. 


The lieugalee, Ai>rU 7, 19So. 

i 

(“ Smo'oji/d”) 

When the A. 1’. I. wired the cryptic announcement that 
Mr. B. X. Basil was appointed Vicc-Clianeellor of the Calcutta 
University in succession to Sir Asutosh Maker jee, few 
piioplo could have suspected the existence of a stormy contro- 
versy between tlie retiring Viei'-Clianeeilur and the Governor 
of Bengal. Ditrerenees of view between them had long 
existed, but the .statement of Sir .\sutosh in the Senate 
explaining why he refused to continue in his high office will 
come as. a veritable bombshell. The immediate reason of the 
crisis seems to have been the oppu.sition of the Vice-Chancellor 
to the New University Bill. The sinister attempt to tamper 
with the ind‘'pendenee «)f the premier Indian University and 
to get Sir Asutosh to be a willing tool in the hands of the 
executive certainly deserved this thorough exposure. Sir 
Asuto.sii took the only course open to a man of honour and 
treated with contempt the (loiernor's insulting offer. He 
refuted the unfounded charges lev»‘lh*d against him by the 
Governor, and oven chalhuigetl the latter to substantiate his 
statements. Sir Asutosh's spirited letter will for ever remain 
a document of the highest importance deserving to rank with 
the great epistles of all time like Johnson’s letter to Chester- 
field and Raj Sinha's letter to the Emperor Aurangazebe. 
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III 

Syngal* writes in the “ Tndinn Daily Telegraph ” : — Lord 
Lytton has come out in brutal reality. He has insulted a 
great Indian in Sir Asutosh Jfiikerjee. And ho has insultod 
him in a manner that must send up the blood of every Indian 
except of Dabii Hhupeiidranath Basil who has gladly olTered 
to fill the position of Vice-Chancellor after this studied insult 
accorded to his predecessor. 1 have never come across an 
example of a (lovernor of a provinci* behaving with such 
revolting political despotism. Kvery word that he has .said 
against the independence of Sir Asutosh will be resented hy 
India. What a fall that Hhupen B;ihu should he ready at 
hand to take up a job and swear allegianei! to such a Governor! 


IV 

Excepting the ** Knglis'iman,” Statesman ” and the 
“ Nayak ” and one or t«o insignitie;iut veniaeiilar rags all the 
leading newspapers both daily and weekly, have strongly 
condemned the attitiuh* of the C'haneellor and his lelti'r to 
the Vice-Chancellor over this malliM'. 

i 


Thi- Sn-nml, Ajtril d, Hm. 

In ni.ACK AM) WIMTK. 

rractieally the sole topic of conversation in the town 
ye.slerdjiy was the exchangi; of hdters betweim the Governor 
and Sir Asutosh ^fookiTjee, the te.vl of which appeared in all 
the morning papers. Apart from all eonsidi'ration of the 
merits of the controversy every Indian ought to feel proud of 

the bold, dignified and manly attitude ivhieh Sir Asutosh has 
taken in his reply to Lord Lytton ’s cajolings. We have no 
hesitation in saying that there are very few men in India who 
would have had the courage and grit to speak out thinr minds 
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with such unsparing, almost ruthless, candour. Although we 
have differed fundamentally from Sir Asutosh on questions 
of University ideals and methods, we cannot withhold our 
admiration of his rare strength in rising equal to this 
occasion. 

The very fact that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has taken 
courage in both hands in publishing the correspondence has 
been made an excuse for an attack on “ his innate sense of 
breeding.” In form the letters appear to be personal but 
Lord Lytton has himself described them as “ otHcial corres- 
pondence.” Whatever the character of the letters, Sir Asutosh 
certainly owed it to the Senate and to the public to reveal 
the true attitude of the tiovernment towards the I’nivorsity. 
We daresay his position would have been stronger, if he had 
asked the Governor for permission to publish the letters, a 
permission that would have never been granted. Of course, 
the discomfiture occasioned bjf^ the revelation must find 
expression somewhere, but it is hardly worth while to take 
notice of it. 

liOrd Lytton's bdter is a study in bureaucratic ways ; it 
only confirms what the non-eo-operators have all along urged, 
riz., that co-operation will be tolerated only on the Government’s 
own terms. It is the \'ice-('hancellor who was called upon 
to “ exchange his attitude of opposition for one of whole- 
hearted assistance.” The Local (Jovernment cannot con- 
ceivably be wrong so that any one who dares think otherwise 
must first adopt the standardised bureaucratic conscience 
before he can be deemed worthy of oliieial grace. Again 
llis Excellency held out the hope that what Sir Asutosh 
considers defects in the (Jovernment Bill might have been 
remedied but the preliminary condition of becoming a 
“ colleague ” is total surrender to the will of the Governor 
and his Minister. In other words. Sir Asutosh must rely “ on 
his powers of persuasion ” to get his terms fulfilled, while 
Lord Lytton cannot rest satisfied with anything short of a 
3li 
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definite undeitoking given in advance, that the yice*Chan- 
cellor would nbt use his “powers and attainments” against 
the Government. In this connexion, m'o cannot help drawing 
the attention of our sane and sober countrymen to this candid 
avowal of the conditions of co-operation and to the advance 
in nation-building which would be made by converting the 
University into a department of the Government. To the 
non-co-operators they are only instances to the point ; and it is 
only a Reformed Minister, “ responsible to the people, ” who 
could have lent countenance to the doctrine that “ the Univer- 
sity is bound to Government in its origin and in its constitu- 
tion” or to the preposterous contention that, because the 
University is in fiinancial difficulties, it must Im) placed under 
official tutelage. 

But we must nevcrthcle.ss repeat the note of warning 
which was sounded in these columns n week ago. The talk 
of ** independence ” to which Sir Asutosh’s recent utterances 
have given rise is apt to be misleading. There is the personal 
independence which Ashu Balm has now shown in so high a 
degree and which the professors, research workers, and 
graduates of his University would do well to ponder over; 
perhaps the best subject of research on which the University 
can launch is an investigation into the causes of the almost 
total extinction of this spirit among its alumni. The utter 
lack of back-bone in educated Bengalees, whether in Govern- 
ment employment, or in the professions, or engaged in trade, 
shows what U niversity training both produces and fails to 
extirpate ; and if the tree is to be judged by its fruits, the 
University can hardly take any credit for the moral stamina 
of the hundreds of graduates whom it dumps on society every 
year. Again, the “independence” which Sir Asutosh so 
insistently demands for the University is only a formal kind of 
independence, an independence only of certain administrative 
trammels. But he has not yet exhibited any desire for the 
real type of independence, that independence which would 
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enftbld th6 University to stand out as the champion and 
foster-mother of national aims and aspirations and to train up 
students in those habits of mind and character Avhose reaction 
on and through society would make of the province a com- 
munity of manly men. We have yet to know that the 
intellectual dilettantism to which the University devotes all 
its energies gives any promise of leading up to a broadening 
of outlook and deepening of character, such as are indispens- 
able in the struggle of life. Life is, in the University system, 
still a far-off divine event ; how far, its supporters dare not 
seek to explore. 

• « « • 

Anent the announcement of the Bengalee regarding the 
publication of the letters of which it must have known nearly 
twenty-four hours beforehand, why did Mr. Chanda try to 
make out that he did not know anything till he had read 
something in the Pafrika? Was it merely a peg to hang a 
story upon when the step was already decided upon? But 
why did Mr. Chanda forget to ask for the production of the 
letters before the Senate, for the action of the Vice-Chancellor 
went beyond the requirements of Mr. Chanda’s questions ? 
Sir Asutosh has boldly asserted that he has all along acted 
constitutionally. Will some one justify the questions and 
answers given on Tuesday’s meeting by referring to the 
Sections of the Regulations regarding the transaction of 
business in Senate meetings ? Is there any provision for 

interpellations accordingsto law ? 

• • • * 

Sir Asutosh Mukerjee says that it was a matter of 
astonishmenjt to lie told that as Vice-Chancellor he was ex- 
pected to adapt himself to the views of Government and w'ants 
to maintain that he has scrupulously adhered to the cherished 
traditions of his oiHce. Any one who knows anything of Sir 
Asutokh’s antecedents will rub his eyes to read this amazing 
statement. Who conformed to the wishes of the Government 
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in supporting Lord Curzon’s University Bill, in enforcing the 
Bisley circular, in taking the wind out of the sails of the 
national educational movement of 1906, in having Sjts. 
Krishna Kiimar Mitra, Lalitmohan Das, Jitendra Lai Benerjee 
removed from Calcutta colleges under official pressure of the 
Government, in swallowing the dismissal of Seven University 
professors by the Government of India and in trying to crush the 
non-co'operation movement at the request of the Government. 
Public memory in Bengal is presupposed to be very short. 


The Servant, April 0, WHS. 

Praise of Sir Asutosh ]Mookerjee and his achievements is 
liable to assume curious forms ; and it is not surprising that 
one of our contemporaries writes : — “ IJis (Sir Asutosh’s) was 
a despei'ate struggle to turn a State-controlled University into 
a national institution.” Perhaps this is the reason why even 
so late as the 24ith of last month, when all but the very last 
stage in the desperate struggle for ” nationalising ” the Tni- 
versity had been over, Lord Lytton, the head of the Bengal 
bureaucracy, was so overpow'eringly anxious to retain the 
services of Sir Asutosh as chief of the University. Perhaps 
“ turning into a national institution ” means manning with 
an Indian staff, wherever possible. Por instance, Ave may 
in a sense speak of the Provincial Judicial Service having been 
turned into a national institution, of Mic control of the Educa- 
tion Department having passed into national hands, of the 
Advocate-General having become a national Officer, and so on. 
• . * * • ^ 

Or it may be that the additional arrangements made for the 
study of and “ research ” info San.skrit, Pali, Persian, Tibetan 
and the vernaculars are conclusive evidence of the “ desperate 
struggle ” led by Sir Asutosh. In this view of nationalism, 
the transfer to Delhi of a few learned societies from Berlin, 
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liondon, Paris, Vienna, Harvard, and Tokio ought to give us 
a surfeit of Swaraj on the easiest of terms. While the study of 
vernacular history, philosophy, and literature has doubtless a 
value of its own, intellectual refinement as a Avhole sells very 
cheap as a recipe for national regeneration. If intellectual 
subtlety could intensify, keep alive or resuscitate national 
sentiment, neither would the Greece of philosophers have 
fallen a prey to the Roman invader nor the Rome of culturists 
lain prostrate beneath the heel of the harliarian. 

» « « » 

National institutions have no meaning for a subject 
people, if they do not help to stimulate national consciousness, 
make each individual realize to the full the share of humilia- 
tion and disgrace that is his hy reason of his membership of an 
enslaved society, and rouse in all both a burning desire and a 
deathless determination to shake off the stigma of slavery, at 
the earliest possible moment and at the sacrifice of all else 
that they may hold dear. If the spirit which Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee has recently shown iu his dealings with the 
Government had been the spirit which actuated the Syndics 
and Senators of the Calcutta University in their dealings with 
Sir Asutosh himself, if that spirit or something akin to it 
had been brought to hear on the interpretation of the public 
duties of the educated community, if graduates who blossom 
into ministers, magistrates, or mohurrirs cherished that high 
regard for the sanctity of personal convictions, if research 
workers did not hesitate to plagiarize ivithout acknowledg- 
ment, and if academic blue ribbons had been free from the 
contamination of “ grace ” marks of various descriptions, 
something .might have been said in favour of the contention 
that there was an attempt to turn the University into a 
national institution. Rut, if we look at the facts, where do 
wc stand? We need not answer the question. But we can 
hope and pray that the good example w ill spread by contagion. 
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The Servant, April 7, 192S. 

Sir Astttosh. - 

Sir Asutosh, you are now the much*admircd and much- 
criticized man. But the moral elevation you have reached 
places you for the time being beyond the darts of calculating 
criticism. Those who happen to be deep students of human 
affairs know it perfectly well that every man is not destined 
to further the ends of Providence by a constructive, consistent, 
and synthetic series of activities. These great men are not 
unoften revealed to us in freaks and flashes. Nobody 
remembers wbat Cardinal AYolsey was all his life to Henry 
VIII ; but the sentiments with which he received his dismissal 
from his King required a Shakespeare to do full justice to 
them and still furnish a familiar text to those who redeem 
all their past lapses hy one great act of loyalty to truth and 
honour. Engaged all our life in training the intellect and 
will of young Bengal and possessed of an intimate knowledge 
of the adverse effect produced on them by the current system 
of high education, we have only cursed and criticized you as 
its greatest champion. But the way in which you have shone 
forth in your recent tussle with the powers that be, is calculated 
to ring the curtain down on everything that you may have 
done to neutralize the benefleent effects of high education by 
your studied efforts to secure its diffusion amongst the com- 
munity at the expense of quality. This one example that you 
have placed before educated Bengal is apt to drown all the 
demoralizing tendencies of the past in the healthy, contagion 
that it is bound to spread. Thousands of books cannot teach us 
what the crowning act of one moment of glorious life can 
impart to the spirit of the people. We are after all not made 
by Universities, or for the matter of that, by the routine 
activities of the centres of culture and thought, however great 
and catholic, but by the historic acts of heroic men. We do 
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not care to inquire whether what you have done is in con- 
formity with etiquette or good form ; such minor points do . 
not at all exercise us when higher issues should engage the 
attention of the nation. Educated India has long lost the 
power of what they call speaking up. The vile prudence and 
dehumanizing sanity that have taught the very flower of the 
country expediency and unmanly acquiescence a^ the very 
pith of character have at last been shown up in all their abo- 
mination by the very man who is said to have sedulously 
fostered these debasing qualities amongst our so-called educated 
countrymen. He alone is really educated and intrinsically 
great who knows how to rise to the height of an occasion. 
No man, however great, can always treat us to dramatic 
situations in all that he does in life. He is always a man 
and divine only at times ; otherwise, he is only artidoial and 
not natural. We have now no hesitation in believing that you 
were only the victim of a fixed set of ideas and convictions in 
moulding the University in the way in which you have done. 
But even your weakness and littleness must have had its 
complement of strength and largeness which has so endeared 
yon at least to a certain section of our countrymen. Be that 
as it may, all’s well that ends well. Our heart goes out in 
sincere sympathy to you, while you are being subjected to 
unmerited insult and ignominy from quarters which have so 
long tried to placate and oblige. In conclusion, our sentiment, 
so far as your affairs arc concerned, is like that of the 
Vaishnava poet who has expressed it so beautifully — “ all your 
faults are now forgotten and your excellences alone have 
awaked to prominence.” 


The Statesman, A/ml 5, 1928. 

In considering the remarkable correspondence which has 
passed between Lord Lytton and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee it is 
useful to distinguish between the matter at issue and the 
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manner in which it has been presented. Judged by th(! 
ordinary standards of etiquette the behaviour of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee has been deplorable. The opening letter from 
Lord Lytton was manifestly of. a private character, and 
its style and contents would have debarred any man of 
average delicacy from giving it publicity. It is even possible 
that the letter was endorsed “ Contidential ” — if so, Lord 
Lytton will do well to remember that for some correspondents 
the words “ Strictly confidental ’’ are necessary. In any case, 
the letter was clearly of an informal and personal nature, 
as one passage is in itself siifilcient to show. Referring to 
the opposition organised by Sir Asutosh ^klookcrjee to the 
Government’s University Bill, Lord Lytton writes : I 
should not complain of this if you avowed yourself an open 
antagonist and ssiid to me frankly : ‘ [n the interests of the 

University I am obliged to oppose your policy and <*annot 
co-operate with you.’ ” Can anyone suppose that a letter 
couched in this intimate language w'as meant for publication ? 
Again, Lord Lytton charges Sir Asutosh with ins])iring 
articles in the Press to discredit the Government. Tlis 
Excellency is much t<«) experienced a |)olitician to desire to 
make public an aecusaiion w'hich obviously do(‘s not admit 
of proof. Hence when Sir Asutosh describes this charge as a 
‘‘libel” he is guilty not only of u.sing insulting language 
to the King-Ernperor’s representative but also of bad law. 
He has aggravated his offence by publishing his own lalmured 
and violent reply. The writer of a private and friendly 
remonstrance is, as it were, off his guard, and it was a de- 
fenceless antasouist whom Sir Asutosh chose to belabour 
with his heavy bludgeon. Happily the diatribes of an angry 
man seldom cause much damage, and the fury of the Vice- 
Chancellor is largely neutralised by it.s comic aspects. In the 
history of the Calcutta University there have been few spectacle.^ 
more ludicrous than that of the irate Sir Asutosh brandishing 
in the Governor’s face the which he hwl received from 
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his former employers, “ tliat (lod-feariiig soldier, the late Earl 
of Minto,” Lord Hardinge, and the rest. But the Vice- 
Chancellor’s unconscious absurdity does not excuse his deli- 
berate rudeness to tlio head of the Province, which may well 
lie held to place in jeopardy not only his position as a Fellow 
of the University but also his seat on the bench of the High 
Court. It is most unfortunate that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
seems unable to resist vengeful impulses, for wlien we turn 
from the manner to the matter of liis arguments, there is 
much to be said for the {losition Arhicli he has taken up. 
Briefly, the facts seem to be that the Bengal Government, 
without consulting the Viecj-Chancellor, drafted a Bill for 
the reform of the University. When the Bill had been 
framed, it was sent to tlie Senate for criticism, and the Vice- 
Chancellor at once condemn(;(l tin* jiroposals as ignoring the 
reconimendalions made after an exhaustive inquiry by the 
Sadler Commission. Despite this protest, which primd facie 
appears to be justilialilc, the Government Bill and two 
private Bills were forwarded to the Government of India 
for sanction. Such a proceeding can hardly be defended, 
for ii. the Bills receivcal the ajiproval of the Central Govern- 
ment the difllcultv of amending them woiild be greatlv 
increased, and would be insuperable if the whole frame- 
work of the propos(al legislation was faulty. In the cir- 
cumstance, Sir Asutosh Hookerjee, who is wanting neitiier 
in courage nor in reason ree. took tin* steps best suited to 
induce the Government of India to reject the Bills. lie 
enlisted the support of Sir ^Michael Sadler, of the Governor 
of Assam, and of other influential persons. Uord Lytton, 
evidently, takes the view that this opposition on the part 
ol the Vice-Chancellor was disloy.il. Much depcnd.s on the 
precise facts. If Sir Asutosh ^dookerjee was treated by the 
Governor and Minister as a “colleague,” backstairs intrigue 
Was plainty indefeitsihle. But if a Bill, prepared without 
his co-operation, and regarded by him as mischievious, is 
3o 
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hurried to Delhi for sanction, it would be unreasonable to 
expect the chief figure of the University to acquiesce in 
proposals which he believed to be liad. Sir Asu tosh’s case 
appears to be that he was not consulted as a colleague and 
that he was therefore entitled to act independently on behalf 
of the University which owes so much to his abilities and 
energies. If he bas fairly stated the course of events, his 
action, though technically incorrect, was excusable. The 
Vice-Chancellor, though appointed by Government, ought 
hot to be looked upon as a Governnicnt ohieev but as the 
head of the University and the exponent of its views. The 
pity of it is that in attempting to a.ssert a sound doctrine. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has violated the decencies of 
public life. 


The lUngJhhman, -ith April, 

Tiik ViCE-CiiANCKr.nok’s 1)iscoi:rtksy. 

We had occasion the other day to refer to the many services 
which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee had rendered to the University 
of Calcutta. It is with deep regret that wc must now recoid 
the considered opinion that the disservice; he has rendered it 
by the concluding act of his Vice-Chancelloriato will, by rca.son 
of the angry passions which his unmannerly and uncalled-for 
valedictory must evoke, outweigh all his long years .of valuable 
service. What has Sir A.suto.sh .seen fit to do ? He received 
from His Excellency, the Governor, who wrote in his capacity 
as Sir Asutosh’s chief, a letter, which, if it was not actually 
marked “ confidential ” was obviously of a private character. 
This letter, be it noted, was couched in friendly terms and 
spoke with appreciation of “ the powers and attainments ” of 
the Vice-Chancellor. Sir Asutosh replied not merely by 
politely declining His Excellency’s offer, but by a series of 
what can only be described as studied insults. Not content 
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with being privately rude to Lord Lytton, in his pique that 
another appointment had been rendered necessary, thanks to 
his dictatorial and intransigent attitude, he sought for an 
occasion of repeating his offensive remarks in public. 

The suitable occasion which commended itself to Sir 
Asutosh’s innate sense of breeding was at a meeting of the 
Senate of the University. "VVithout placing on the agenda the 
fact that he intended to unveil the sanctities of private 
correspondence, in answer to an obviously inspired question — 
no other assumption is tenable in view of the fact that the 
correspondence was already printed and was issued to the 
Press at the close of the meeting — he read the letters which 
will be found in another column. We will leave out of 
consideration the indecency of reading the correspondence 
without first having apprised Lord T^ytton of his intention — 
an indecency which is in fact intolerable. But we must ask bow 
is it possible to allow a Judge of the High Court to continue 
to remain empowered to exercise his high functions when he 
writes in such terms to the representative of the King- 
Emperor ? 

Rumour credits the departing Vice-Chancellor with 
aspirations of a political career. He has made an Ignominious 
debut and has shown his unfitness to be other than an 
obstructionist and agitator in political life. We have no space 
to-day to deal in detail with a controversy which Sir Asutosh 
has revi ed in a manner that cannot but militate against the 
proper development of that University, the interests of which 
he professes to have so dearly at heart except to remark that 
Sir Asutosh tries in his letter to conceal the fact that the Bill 
as first draftpd had in effect been dropped and that some of the 
provisions to which he reasonably took exception had been 
omitted from the revised Bill. 

No one could have blamed I.K)rd Ijytton had he declined to 
answer Sir Asutosh’s letter and have decided for the future 
to ignore a man who, whether from wounded vanity, from a 
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mistaken belief in his own indispensability, or from a 
maliciously ignorant desire to play olV upon the Governor thi> 
scores which he would have liked to inflict on one of Lis 
Ministers, could write in such a strain. Lord Lytton, however, 
has shown a truly Christian forbearance and a kindly toleranuo 
in assuming that the tone of Sir Asutosh’s deplorable outburst 
was due to w’hat he charitably characterises as “ your recent 
ill-health.” “We can only hope that Sir Asutosh wdll now Ixi 
satistied and vrill not endeavour to make more difliciilt the 
task of his successor. Despite the remark of a prominent 
educationist to one of our representatives yesterday to the 
effect that Sir Asutosh welcomed the appointment of Mr. 
Dhupendra Nath Dasn and would do all in his power to help 
him, Ave fear that the retiring Vic<5-Chaneelh)r is more than 
ever to be numbered with the obstructionists, llis outburst 
docs not suggest that lu$ has the magnanimity to ance])t that 
challenge to his 2 )er.son:il dominance and (he ui)f(*ttercd auto- 
cracy he desired to im 210 .se on the University, which his own 
action has rendered inevitable. 

* » » » 

The literary (mcounter between Sir ,\sntosh ]Vlook(‘rje(* 
and the Governor remi - ds a eorr(5spondent of tlii; even more 
lively cncoiinter that occurred souk? years ago between the 
head of a Calcutta College and a member of (he Lxeciuivo 
Council. On that occasion Calcutta was startled one evmiing 
by the Lssue of a to the following elhtet : “ 3Ir. 

Janujs is hereby relitrved of the pi'inci2)alshi2) of tlm I’resi- 
dency Colhige, he having this afternoon, offered a gross insult 
to the lion. Mr. Lyon. ” The mature of th«^ insult did not 
transpire hot ^Fr. James had the grace afterwards t;o apologise. 
It is astoilishhig, however, hoiv men of learning seem to 
forget tluiir manners. 
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The Jiiifflishman, (ilh Jpnl, 

SiK Asutosii Mookeujke’s Admihebs. 

The comments of The Sermel on Sir Asutosh llookerjee’s 
conduct are appropriately headed ; “ In black and white.” 
To begin with, his actions are painted in the purest white. 
The chief organ of the non-co-operators is ])roud of his 
“bold, dignified and manly attitude.” 7'he Sei-Krinf has a 
strange idea of dignity, but it simply cannot withold its 
admiration. In fact it has no hesitation in saying that there 
are very few men in India who would have shown such 
“ courage and grit.” Tiie reader is almost prepared to hear 
that Sir .Asutosh is the right model for non-co-operators. But 
having used up all tin,* white, 7V//> Sernnif takes up its 
“ blacks ” and declares that, althouu:h Sir Asutosii has given 
so fine an example of “ por.sonal ” in;l(>pendence, he has not 
yet exhibited any desire? for the ri?al type of independence. 
Alas ! this line idol has feet of clay', and in another column 
we are reminded Bengal’s memory is presnppo.sed to be 
very short” — that for the past twenty years he has always 
conformed to the ivishes of the (lovernment and done his best 
to ruin the cause of natioimi eduealion. It i.s hard to believe, 
therefore, that Sir Asutosh was •• astonished ” when told that 
he was expected to adapt himself to the views of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Serraiit does not (•von believe the Vic(?-ChanceIlor 
when ho asserts that he has been acting eonstiintionallv. 
The question in the Senate which led to Sir Asutosh reading 
the correspondence was not permissible by the University 
regulations and Sir Asutosh’s reply was not justified by the 
question. The ISerraiti is not sure, indeed, that Lord Lytton 
was not right when he charged the ex-Vieo-Chancellor with 
inspiring the pri'ss. llow did the iu’iujalee come to know so 
much of Sir Asiito.s]i's inlentions. even to his intention of 
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divulgiti" letters ? Here The Servant turns aside to torture 
its contemporary, which Mr. Chanda apparently does not 
read. Otherwise of course he would have asked for the 
production of those letters. Mr. Chanda apparently prefers 
the Patrika. Our conteinpomry does not say as much, hut 
that is the nasty inference. And yet the Bengalee, which has 
no faith in non-co-operation, has also given Sir Asutosh a 
testimonial. Which of course is the worst thing it could have 
done in view of The Servant's insinuations. 


The Anirila Bazar Patrika, -tth April, V.)2S. 

The “ Englishman ” pvisttMuls to read in the address 
delivered hy Sir Asutosh ^[ukerj(^e hefons the Convocation 
as Vice-Chancellor a veiled personal attack on Lord Lytton. 
The “Statesman" cliaraclerises the address ;is “offensive 
political effusion." Hut both agree that in view of the n.iture 
of the Address the Covernor and Chancellor had no other 
alternative than what he did. Both these papers insinuate 
that had Sir Asutosh been not so thoroughly oblivious of the 
gubernatorial pre.s(jnc(; at the Convocation, had he observed 
the “ usual amenities ” he would liavi* had his term extended. 

Nobody who cares to read the address in an unprejudiced 
mind will lind in it any attack on Lord Lytton. Nor could 
anybody discover in it any “olTonsivo political effusion" 
which has of late become the monopoly of the' insolent 
hyphenated Calcutta journals. But strange to say, the “ States- 
man " while so particular about the “ usual amenities ” 
seems to shut its eyes to the fact that the Chancellor addressed 
only “ the ladies and gentlemen” and forgot that “]VIr. Vice- 
Chancellor ” was sitting at his left. Of course this was nol 
meant as a personal affront. The Chancellor simply demon- 
strated in a practical way his determination not to Imj a mere 

“ornamental" liead of the University by ignoring one who 

was for the last sixteen years its " real " head. To the same 
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cause might also be attributed the omission on the part of 
the Chancellor to recognise the undoubted services rendered 
by Sir Asutosh to the cause of Higher llducation in liengal. 

« » » a 

The reason wliy Anglo-India is angry Avith Sir Asutosh 
is not far to seek. Calcutta University is iierhaps one of the 
very few institutions where the Indians are practically the 
top-dog in every department. Post-Graduate Education is in 
the hands of the Indians. What could bo more galling to 
the “ friends ” of India than that Indian History should lie 
taught by Indians or that Econninics ho taught with reference 
to Indian conditions by a child of the soil instead of a super- 
scholar being imported direct from “Home”? Hut the 
catalogue of Sir Asutosh’s crime does not e.\har.st itself 
there. 

« « « « 

He has managed to run the University more etllcicntly 
on the whole than the Univ<rrsity at Dacca which is rich 
enough to import a Vice-Chancellor from London direct cn a 
salary of lls. 1,000 per mouth. Moreover Sir .Vsutosli is one 
of the most brilliant exceptions to the host of Indians who 
bask in the sunshine of hureancratic and Anglo-Indian smile 
because of their Ixnng gifted with more brains than hackhone. 
In the constitution of the retiring Vice-Chancellor brain as 
well as backbone wore prominently manifest. So it is not 
surprising that becau.se Sir Asutosh allowed himself in his 
Address to call a spade a spade, a shriek of complaint should 
he raised in certain quarters for his failure to call it a 
gardening implement. 
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The dmrita Bazar Palrika, April 3, 1923. 

.. The Tug op Wau. 

Sir Asutpsh has resigned the Vice- Chancellorship of the 
Calcutta University, which he could no longer honourahlv 
ful ill and we have no doubt that this loss to the University 
will bo a gain to the country at large. AVhatevcr might hav(! 
been the nature of his Univei'sity administration, there is not 
the shadow of a doubt that throughout his long tenure of office 
he had continually fought with conspicuous ability and success 
to free the University from ollicial control, lie refustjd cither 
to be bullied or purchased, and he has paid to day tin; price of 
his independence. II is was a desperate struggle to turn a 
State-controlled University into a national institution ; and 
if he has failed, it was h(*causc the odds were too many against 
him, it w'as because such an attempt was bound to fail 
under the present ])olitical conditions in India. Hut Sir Asu- 
tosh is great even in his failures, and the last heroic stand 
which he made to maintain the honour and the imhijumdence 
of the Calcutta University has.ad<lcd pma-eptildy to his stature 
and enhanced the esteem iti which he is held by his (jducated 
country meti. 

In spite of every attempt to cloiul tin? real issue there can 
be now no doubt about the natun) of the dilTcnmec between 
Sir Asutosh and the (Jovernment of Hengal. .AVh.atever 
obscurity there might have been has now hi-mi disjndled by 
the publication of the correspondence hetwecui tluj Vice-Chan- 
cellor and the head f)f tlu! (lovernuKuit who happens to l)e also 
the Chancellor of tin; University. Uord Uytton lias no douht 
that the “ powers and attainments ” of Sir Asutosh “ are of 
great value to the University and to the cause of higher edu- 
cation in Bengal ” ; but it is loyalty and not ability that 
counts even in the appointment of a Vicc-Clumcellor ; and Sir 
Asutosh’s undoubted ability cannot bo an adequate substitute 
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for bin want of loyal co-operation \i'ith the head of a reaction- 
ary Government. The financial difficulties of the University 
were taken advantage of by the Government of Lord Lytton 
to forge new fetters, and he did not hesitate to remind the 
outgoing Vice-Chancellor that the only chance of securing 
public funds for the University was that the Vice-Chancellor 
should exchange an attitude of opposition for “ one of whole- 
hearted assistance ” which is practically another name for 
total subservience. So it comes to this that all the talk of 
extension of franchise, all the solicitude about the proper ad- 
ministration of University funds were a mere camouflage to 
hide the real natui’e of the contest. “ The University which 
is bound to Government in its origin and its constitution” must 
not be allowed to develop an undue spirit of independence, 
and the model Vice-Chancellor can only be one who, to borrow 
Sir Asutosh’s language, is ” always prepared to carry out the 
mandates of the Government and to act as a spy on the 
Senate.” 

The charges brought by Lord Lytton against Sir Asutosh 
point out clearly where the shoe really pinched : “ You liave 
given me no help,” “ you have misrepresented our objects 
and motives,” “ you have inspired articles in the Press to dis- 
credit the Government,” “ you liave appealed to Sir Michael 
Sadler, to the Government of India and the Government of 
Assam to oppose our Hill ” — this is the burthen of the song. 
It is a petulant cry raised i)y a weak man who cannot tolerate 
coutradiction and whose secret manunivres will not bear the 
light of day. If it is a fact that the Yicc-Cliaiicellor opposed 
the Government in their well-meant endeavour to reform the 
University, honour demands that TiOrd Lyttori’s Government 
should accept the challenge thrown out by Sir Asutosh in this 
connection. Will they have the courage to publish to the 
world all the documents on the subject and the entire corres- 
pondence that passed between the two parties ? Sir Asutosh 
w prepared to accept the judgment of an impartial public. 
3Q 
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Lord Lytton has now but one course left to him ; he must 
either retract his insinuations or let the public draw their own 
inferences from his silence. 

If, as Lord Lytton asserts, he was so anxious about real 
University reform, we fail to understand why he should have 
hesitated so much to take the Senate into his confidenee, and 
why he should have been in such an indecent iiurry to obbiin 
the sanction of the Government of India to the introduction 
of the University Bill into the Legislative Council before the 
views of the University could be formulated ? The Univer.sily 
surely lias a right to be consulted in a matter of such vital 
importance, and no self-respecting Senate could be expected 
to pass over this slight in silence. The charge of inspiring 
articles in the Press comes with bad gi’ace from the head of a 
Government of which the Publicity OflTiecjrs have thought it 
part of their duty to .send extracts from inspired articles in 
the “ London Times ” to Calcuttia newspapers with rccpiests 
for their publication. But Sir Asulosh has repudiated this 
charge, and the public will be anxiously waiting to see what 
evidence Lord Lytton is pre])ared to produce in support of 
his allegation. 

In his Convocation speech at the Senate Hall, l<ord Lytton 
as Chancellor of the Calcutta University claimed I hat he was 
not a mere ornamental figure-head, but the responsible head 
of the University and as such well-informed about University 
matters. It comes to us as a surprise, therefore, that lie should 
betray such colossal ignorance about the composition of the 
Senate as has been pointed out in Sir Asutosh’s letter. Surely, 
he ought to have known that the Senate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity counted among its members the Governor of ^Assani, the 
Education Member of the Government of India, the Education 
Minister and the Director of Public Instruction of Assam. Why 
should Lord Lytton grudge that these members of the Senate 
bad been given an opportunity to discuss the provisions of the 
University Bill when he himself had given the Vice-Chancellor 
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permission to consult the members of the Senate ? The 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University who is not content to 
be a mere figure-head ought to possess a deeper knowledge of 
the affairs of the University. It is not always safe to depend 
on Education Ministers who are not educationists, and dab- 
bling in educational legislation is a rather dangerous game. 

Whatever may be the course that Loid Lytton intends to 
follow in future, the publication of the correspondence 
between him and Sir Asutosh has certainly placed him in a 
very unenviable position — from which he will find it very 
difficult to extricate himself. We congratulate Sir Asutosh 
on the bold stand he has made, for ho has proved that there 
is at least one man in Ihuigal who is not cowed down by 
official frowns. 

« « « « 

As was to be cxj)ecled the “Englishman” his had 
recourse to Jlillingsgate tor giving V(?nt to its feelings with 
regard to the “ discourtesy ” of a Vice-Chancellor who not 
content with “ being privately rude ” to the Chancellor by “ a 
series of what can only be described as studied insults ” has 
the temerity to repeat “ his offensive remarks in public.” 
After exhausting its choice vocabulary and proving to its own 
satisfaction that Sir Asutosh committed a grave offence in 
publishing the correspondence, the “ Englishman ” shrieks out: 

“ Hut wo must ask Imw is it possible to allow a Judge of tlie High 
Coni't to continue to remain ein|iowcroil to exercise his high fiinctious 
when he w'ritos in such terms to the representative of the King-Emperor.” 

Let the “ Englishniau ” ivait for an answer to the 
question it addre.sscd to nobody but in the meantime wo would 
ask it to look at its back-files and answer to its satisfaction how 
was it possible that vials of wrath could be poured ou Lord 
Hardinge — the “ big ” representative of the King-Emperor — 
from Hare Street when the capital was transferred from 
Calcutta to Delhi. 
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However nobody can quarrel with the Englishman ” if 
it derives consolation from the conclusion it draws from the 
episode at the Senate meeting, m., that Sir Asutosh “ hits 
made an ignominious debut and has show'n his unfitness to bo 
other than an obstructionist and agibitor in political life.” It 
Avould bo no doubt news to Hare Street that in case his 
countrymen are convinced that Sir Asutosh is going to bo 
'*an obstructionist and agitator in political life” his poAver aiul 
hold over his people will be such as will give the fright of 
their life to those Avho venture to take tip “ dictatorial and 
intransigent attitude ” because they seldom come across a 
“man” — whoso “fearless courage ” can be questioned by none. 
« « * « 


The “ Englishman ” has discoAered “ a truly Christian 
forbearance and a kindly tolerance ” in Lord Lytton’s letter 
to Sir Asutosh AA'hich tried to explain away all the damaging 
revelations by reference to Sir Asutosh’s “ recent ill-hcalth.” 
We AA'onder if those same Christian virtues Avero responsible 

for the omission of all reference to the retiring Vice-Chancellor 
in Lord Lytton’s Convocation speech. Ever since the founda- 
tion of the University all the Convocation speeches delivenMl by 
the Chancellors have been addressed to the “ Vice-Cbanccllor, 
ladies and gentlemen ” ; but an e.vccss of Christian virtues 
must have prompted IjOixI Lytton to ignore the Viee-Chancellor. 
Then again, courtesy demanded that the Chancellor should 
duly recognise in appropriate tonus the services of a Vice- 
Chancellor Avhose tenui'e of oflTice Avould close before the nc.vt 
Convocation. 13ut w'ant of courtesy is evidently a Christian 
virtue on a par with Lord Lytton’s “ forbearance and 
toleration.” 
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The Amrita Bazar Patrika, April 7, 1923. 

The New Vice-Chancellok. 

The neAV Vice-Chancellor comes at a most awkward time 
to assume charge of the ofllce, M'hicli is just at present full of 
many pitfalls. The publication of the correspondence that 
passed between the Chancellor and the retiring Vice-Chancellor 
only adds to his diificultics. In normal times the appointment 
of Mr. BhupendraNath Basil to this important though honorary 
office, would have been hailed with satisfaction by the public. 
Mr. Basu is one of the few Moderates who have never betray- 
ed an anti-Congress bias nor has he disclosed undue eagerness 
to get hold of the loaves and fishes which the Reformed 
Government has lavishly scattered amongst its supporters. 
On the contrarj', ho struck a note of warning to his party ns 
early as 1920 that 

“ money-making and public service could not go together. 
The new offices, the iM)st of ^linisters should not be 
looked u 2 )on with greedy eyes. Those wlio want to 
make money should leave public life alone.” 

By e-vchanging an honorary ))ost for the one which made 
him stay at London — the heaven and “ home ” of so many of 
our Moderate brothers, ilr. Basu has shown that his views on 
public service have not changed during the last two years. It 
is also an open secret that Mr. Basu, u hile in the India Council 
during the [icriod preceding the inauguration of the Reforms, 
oppoted strongly the unwieldy composition of the Bengal 
“ Cabinet ” which, according to him, should consist of two 
members and two ministers. 

■yVo have said enough to indicate why Mr. Basu commands 
public confidence and esteem in a far greater degree than 
many belonging to his party in Bengal. 

Naturally, therefore, it seems to the public as rather 
inexplicable that he should accept the office at a time when 
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tho; issue that has to be fought out between the Government 
and the University is the extent of freedom which the later 
should' have. That Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu has saved the 
face of the Government in accepting an ofllce which was going 
a-begging for sometime past w'ould be denied by none. It is 
said that Mr. Basu assumes his office without being fettered 
by any conditions. But the letter Avritten by Lord Lytton to 
Sir Asutosh leaves hardly any room for doubt as to His 
Excellency’s opinion on tho nature and function of the office 
of a Yicc-Chanccllor. If any condition has not been imposed 
on Mr. Basu it is presumably because he starts with a clean 
slate with no previous record of indiilging in “ destructive ” 
criticisms, of “ misrepresenting ” the Government’s objects and 
motives and finally of inspiring artiides in tlie Press “ to dis- 
credit the Government.” But would he be able to give 
“whole-hearted” assistance to the Govcrnnicnt and ytd meet 
public wishes in putting the University on a morti democratic 
and national basis? We doubt nut that he has by this time, if 
he has not earlier, studied tho Bill and therefore we think that 
it would be jnstiliahle to take the view that Ixd’ore accepting 
the office he has fully convinced himself that by so doing ho 
W'ould be able to retain the public conlidence in him while at 
the same time not depriving the (Jovernment of the- “Avholc- 
hearted assistance” which it uiuloubliMlly expects at his hands. 
It has been said that personal esteem and friendship for 
the Governor as Avell as public considerations hai'e induced 
him to accept the office. The jntblic has a right to expect that 
as the Vice-Chancellor of tho Calcutta University ho would 
allow no private considerations to stand in the way of further- 
ing the best interests of his Alitiit Maier who stands in need 
of the ungrudging .service and untlinching devotion of all her 
alumni at this critical juncture. Whatever may be tho fauKs 
of Sir Asutosh and we ncA'er sjiared him for these, graduates 
of all Indian Universities especially those of the Calcutta 
University arc proud of him for the herculean industry and 
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whole-hoarted devotion with which he served the’ University 
and the bold stand he has atjiist made for its indcj^enidence. 
The public has a shrewd suspicion that Sir Asutosh was got 
rid of because he served his Alam Mater too well. We hppe 
Mr. Basu would give no oc&ision to the public to suppose that 
his continuance in the olTice was due more to his “ Avhole- 
heartcd assistance ” to the flovernmont than to his all-absorb- 
ing devotion and enthusiasm for enhancing the dignity, prestige 
and freedom of the Premier 1 ' nivorsity of India. It is not 
brain which the Indian needs. It is backbone which he sadly 
lacks. The retiring Vice-Chancellor is gifted with both. We 
have not yet any reason to suppose that his successor would in 
any way lack either of these, though in capacity for hard work 
he might not approach his masterful predecessor. 


The fliiiih/o Pdfeiot, April t, lO'JlJ. 

Tn E V icE-C It Axc K r, r.ons ht p. 

Yesterday it was the Ifare Street oracle that spoke. The 
cry has been taken up -to-day in Chowringhee. Do these 
university oltusions come from a common fount of inspiration ? 
Writes the “ Statesman ” : 

“ The appointment of Mr. Bhupendranath Basu as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University may be regaialed as the 
approp ’iate commentary of the (loveriior upon the offensive 
political effusion which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee delivered an a 
Convoeation address. If Sir Asutosh had observed the usual 
amenities it is probable that he would have continued in office, 
but a Vice-Chancellor who defies the Chancellor and the 
^linister for Education is obviously impossible. Hence a suc- 
cessor has been appointed.” 

« « « « 

The only appropriate commentary upon the above effusion 
is that it is not based on fact. Sir Asutosh may or may not he 
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an impossible Vice-Chancellor but the fact is that this impossible 
Yice-Ohancollor was invited by the authorities to accept ofllcii 
as Vice-Chancellor after he had delivered “ the offensive politi- 
cal effusion as a Convocation address.” No explanation is 
needed as to why a new Vice-Chancellor has been appointed. 
The Vice-Chancellorship cannot remain vacant. But listen 
again to the Chowringhce paper : 

** Apparently Sir Asutosh Mookerjee relied on the difficulty 
of finding any one fill his place. But as Lord Randolph 
Churchill “ forgot Goschen ” so Sir Asutosh forgot Mr. 
Bhupendranath Ba.su, possibly he reckoned that since lifr. Basil 
was likely to be placed on the Public Services Coninus.sioii ho 
would have no time or inclination to concern himself with the 
tangled skein of the Calcutia Univensity. If he thus reasoned 
he had not sufficiently studied the facts of the situation.” 

Sir Asutosh, the man ” with the most capacious intellect 
in Asia” — we quote a high English ofncial's tribute — may ho 
credited with intelligence enough to know that if he goes out 
of office, somebody will come in. Sir Asuto.sh was concornod 
with whether he should accept office, under the conditions 
imposed upon him or no. He declined the invitation to serve 
for another term. There the matter rests and ought to rust. 
Sir .tVsutosh is not a child to think or reckon in the way our 
contemporary would have him think or reason. The newest 
way of arguing out a thing is for you to imt into the mouth of 
your opponent words which he never uttered, or thoughts ho 
never thought and then triumphantly to expose their hollow- 
ness. Sir Asutosh is not a child ; !Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
is not a child. AVe agree. But arc these arguments as 
advanced by our contemporary those of any other than 
children ? 

« * * « 

Mr. Bhupendranath Basu is one of the shrewdest of 
political leaders. If he will turn out a successful Vice-Chancellor 
remains to lie tested, Though he once represented tho 
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University in the Council, he long gave up studying University 
questions. Is brushing up and replenishing knowledge at 
this period o£ life quite congenuil to him ? But what of his 
appointment in Lord Peel’s Council ? 

* » « 

The Vice-Chancellorship is an honorary office. I don’t 
know if the new University Bill which the Education Minister 
has in his groat coat pocket — provides for a paid Vice- 
Chancellor. 

* » * « 

A sparrow whispers into my ears that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya has sent his congrats to Sir Asutosh on his 
magnificent Convocation address ami invited him to come in 
and infuse new life into the Legislative Assembly. I do not 
know if Sir Asutosh will listen. But if he goe.s, IJciigal’s loss 
would be India’s gain. 

tie « . 

I am told, that after the Convoeation, a pro-ministerial 
iournalist went to Sir A>ut«)sU and after vt'utiug his spleen on 
his patron — asked for soi .u.\/«/ hh.thhdr. As ho was discomfited, 
out came he witli a leader the ne.vl day venting his spleen this 
time on Sir Asutosh. Who is this double-faced man ? Can 
the reader guess ? 

Will Sir Asutosh join hands with l)t*shbandhu Das ? In 
political agitation ? In U niversity re-eoiistruetioii or creation ? 
I hear more than one rumour. Pos.siI>ly it is not all gup. 


J'hc Himloo rolriaf, April 6, 1023. 

The Univeusity Coxtroveksy. 

The real point at is..ue in the matter of the correspondence 
lietwoen H. E. Lord Lytton and the Vice-Chancellor is not 
the language of Sir Asutosh’s letter but whether it w’as the 

87 
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proper thing to have the correspondence published. It should 
be in the first place noted that the manner of publication was 
eonetifuiional, a senator asking for an explanation from Sir 
Asntosh, as to why, considering his devotion to the University, 
he gave up its charge at a critical moment in its history and 
Sir Asutosh laying the correspondence on the table as the 
most convincing answer he could give. In considering this 
matter, we have to consider if llis Excellency’s letter to Sir 
Asutosh, Sir Asutosh’s reply and llis Excellency’s second 
letter are all of them— or any of them — confidential. If it 
is true as stated, that none of them was marked confidential 
there is no bar of social etiquette agamst their publication. 
The letters appear to bo demi-ofltcial letters treating of official 
matters and a matter of supreme public importance — iinivcr* 
sity legislation. Had not there been a demand fur explanation 
from Sir Asutosh as to why he declined the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship, no occasion would have arisen. 

« « * « 

Official and demi-official letters arc not ordinarily intended 
for publication. When Lord l.ytton penned his epistle cr 
Sir Asutosh penned his reply, nobody knew that the corres- 
pondence would see the light of day. It is but natural that 
the authors of the epistles were unreserved and frank or to 
use the phrasing of an Anglo-Indian contempowry, evencarr- 
leu. It is the common factor and must therefore be left out 
of count in considering the matter. We do not know if the 
Vice-Chancellor was addressing the Chancellor or the Vice- 
Chancellor, who, by the way, is one of His Majesty’s Judges, 
addressing His Majesty’s representative in the province. 


Hare Street Effusions. 

The Haro Street journal has followed up its salt t:ix 
writings and the virulent attack on the Legislative Assenih y 
members with a vitriolic attack on Sir Asutosh. The paper, 
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which in its wild and impotent rage calls for the dismissal of 
Sir Asutosh from the High Court Bench on the ground, as 
alleged, that he has insulted His Excellency, has gone so far 
as to impute malice to a High Court Judge. The law is not 
complex on the point. A former editor of the paper in the old 
days had to pay the penalty for insulting another Indian High 
Court Judge. We do not know if history will repeat itself. 


The Servant, April 9, 1923. 

Lyiion-Mukukkjee Coxtuoveesy. 

The Governor of Bengal has caught a Tartar in Sir 
Asutosh Mukerji. The reply which the latter has given to 
His Excellency’s conditional offer of Vice-Chancellorship of 
the Calcutta University to him for another term is one that 
ought to live and will live in the history of the Universiiry 
and indeed, of the Province and the country. We do not 
remember any previous instance in any part of the country in 
which any person far loss one occupying the exalted position 
that Sir Asutosh does in the public and oiHcial life of the 
country felt it his duty to write a letter to the head of a local 
Government, couched in language of such uncompromising 
dignity and independence, language in which there is not the 
least tendency to mince matters, to call a spade anything else 
than a spade. Of the hypocrisy which passes for convention 
in the sphere of letter-writing in high life there is not a trace 
in Sir Asutosh’s letter. Lord Lytton had, while offering the 
Vice-Chancellorship to Sir Asutosh in the interests of the 
University, thought it fit to couple the offer with the insult- 
ing condition that if it was accepted, Sir Asutosh must give 
an assurance that he would exchange opposition for whole- 
hearted assistance and not work against the Government or 
Bcek aid of other agencies to defeat the Governiuent Bill for 
reorganisation of the University. Such an offer would have 
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been iiicomprelieo^ibly foolish if made to ciiiy man with a 
grain of self-respect in him. When made to a man of Sir 
Asutosh’s transcendental gifts and reputation for indepen- 
dence, it was simply outrageous. No wonder that lli.s 
Excellency got mure than he could have bargained for. After 
repudiating the imputations contained in the letter as unjust 
and unmerited, and challenging liord Lytton to produce 
evidence in support of them. Sir Asutosh said : — “ I send 
without hesitation the only answer which an liunourahle man 
can send — an answer which you and your advisers ‘ expect 
and desire.' I decline the insulting oiler you have made.” 
We need scarcely say that the whole country will applaud 
Sir Asutosh’s action in this matter, and especially the frank 
and out-spoken lau'.iuage in which ho has couched his letter. 
He has raised himself immensely in the puhiie cstiuntioii hy 
the course ho has takou. .As for Ilis Kxeellcney wo aro quite 
certain that ho is both a sadder and a wiser man lo-day tliau 
he was a week ago and in his eonelnding loi ter we almost see 
signs of ropentaneo. It can he eonlidontly hoped that ho will 

never forget liis o.xporionce in this ease. — “ Trihiiito” 

* » « 

It appears from tlio puhlished correspomitmeo between 
Lord Lytton and Sir .Vsulosh ]\Inkh(!rjoe, the lato Vice- 
Chancellor of th(5 Calcutta I'uiversity, that tho IJengal 
Government wanted to get rid of the latter and lumco such 
a nasty letter was written to him which he could not swallow 
and which h‘ft no alternative to him hut to ro.sigii. Tho chargi’.s 
made again.st him in Loril Lvtlon’s letter were mostly of an 
untenable nature, as has been made clear hy Sir A.sutosli s 
spirited and effective reply. Tho (rue e.xplanation for Govern- 
ment’s attitude is to he found in the doniinatiiig and masterful 
personality of Sir Asutosh and the divergent and irreconcilable 
views he held about educational reform. The question really 
was as to who should regulato and control the policy of the 
University, tho Government or Sir Asutosh. The quarrel is 
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of old standing and if Lord llonaldshay could have hit upon a 
suitable succ.issor he would have probably terminated the 
Vioe-Chanccllorship of Sir Asutosh long ago. As soon as 
the services of Mr. Bbupendra Nath Basu became available 
the difficulty was solved. The new Vice-Chancellor u-ill not, 
however, find his office a bed of roses with such a tenacious 
and formidable opponent as Sir Asutosb Mukhei’jee, who is a 
man of indefeitigable energy and extraordinary capacity and 
wields great infinence as an aulliorUy on educational matters. 
Perhaps Lord Lytton will soon discover that it does not pay 
to qiiarrtd with the ‘ Bengal Tig*.‘r .’ — “ Lenilfr." 


The Ilbuloo Polriot, Jpril 7, mS. 

The U.NivEKsiTV Costuovkksy. 

As we said in our last issue, the real point at issue is 
whether the publication of thi>se letters should have been 
made. The rabid talk of the Anglo-Indian press about re- 
moving Sir Asutosh from the Bench has only the other merit 
of being insensate. Tho question of courtesy or discourtesy 
is ill the publication. As to the lone of Sir Asutosh’s letter. 
Sir zYsutosh is, atler all, Imiuan. Several charges Avere made 
against him and he mot these vigorously and by a reference to 
facts and figures. 


Haro Street has been at some jiains to discover grounds for 
unseating Sir Asutosh from the High Court Bench. Bid not 
its Southern India brother of the JLt Ires Moil once essay to 
pull Mr. Jlontagu out of offiee ? But what of Keranibagan ? 
With a lantern in hand it seeks t<> discover misstatements in 
Sir Asutosh’s refutation of the charge that “ he inspired 
articles in the press.” Whose servant is the Serrant ? The 
country’s ? The people’s ? 
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The Bombay Chronicle, April 6, 1928. 

Caught a Tartar. 

Lord Lytton when he addressed his amazingly provocative 
epistle to Sir Asutosh Mukherjeo, must have little dreamt that 
he would catch a Tartar ” in the latter. The speeches of 
both the Chancellor and yice*ChancolIor at the recent 
Convocation of the Calcutta University, no doubt, disclosed 
indications of the storm that was brewing behind the scene:), 
but the public must have been hardly prepared for the unedify- 
ing spectacle which was to be laid open to view immediately 
after. A dispassionate perusal of the extraordinary corres- 
pondence that has passed between the two high functionaries 
of the University, leaves little doubt in the mind that Lord 
Lytton is completely in the wrong and that Sir Asutosh is in 
the right. It is also fairly clear that his lordship has been 
grievously misled regarding the main issues of the controversy 
and that through his ignorance he has allowed himself to be 
used as a tool in the hands of designing persons who are 
inimical to the Vice-Chancellor. The various wholly un- 
substantiated charges he has levelled most recklessly against 
Sir Asutosh prove conclusively that ho has blundered mostly 
through ignorance. Otherwise how' was it possible for Ijord 
Lytton to believe that Sir Asutosh was an applicant for the 
post of Vice-Chancellor ? As pointed out by Sir Asutosh, 
Lord Minto, Lord Ilardinge and Lord llonaldshay had all 
pressed upon him, term after term, during the past twelve 
years, to retain the Vice-Chancellorship. Lord Ronaldshay, 
in particular, implored him to remain in office and save the 
University from the surging wave of the Non-ico-operation 
movement, which was thretitening to engulf it. But for the 
stand Sir Asutosh made — and made at the risk of iinim nso 
unpopularity for himself — the University w’ould not have sur- 
vived the shock it received. Lord Lytton is apparently 
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ignorant of the sacrifice Sir Asutosh then made and had 
been continuously making ever since he devoted his attention 
to the University. If be has heard of Sir Asutosh’s previous 
connection with the University, he does not realise adequately 
the magnitude of Sir Asutosh’s sacrifice for, and the splendour 
of his service to, the University. 

It is apparent that Lord Lytton and the Minister of 
Education cannot tolerate an independent-spirited Vice* 
Chancellor however devoted he may be to the welfare of the 
University. Oflicialdom in Bengal has long been conspiring 
with certain official circles in Simla and Delhi to get rid of 
the strong man” at the head of the Calcutta University. 
One has only to recall the dictatorical letter addressed a few 
years ago by Mr. Sharp, Secretary of the Education Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, to the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, to point to the undisguised hostility in high official 
quarters which Sir Asutosh has had to face all along. These 
quarters could ill-brook the independence of the Senate and 
the frankness and manliness of the Vice-Chancellor. They 
wanted a tool Avho would carry out official mandates. In 
hounding Sir Asuto.sh out of the post and placing it in charge 
of one who will bo more subservient to official dictation. Lord 
Lytton and his colleagues may think that they have after 
all succeeded in putting the halter round the neck of the 
University, but we are afraid they are mistaken in their view. 
If theie is any self-respect left in the Senate, it is sure to 
put up a manly fight for its independence. We are confident 
that the Senate will not fail to rise to the occasion. Though 
Sir Asutosh has surrendered the reins of office, he will not, 
we are sure, rest on his oars but will continue to serve the 
University with the same sccal and independence as before. 
The thanks of the entire public of Bengal are due to Sir 
Asutosh for his unparalleled services to the cause of education. 
Would that the Bombay University had such a devoted and 
selfless worker in its cause as the illustricus Bengalee jmtriot 
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whom the hureauorao y has been trying to belittle and thwart, 
but whom it has only succeeded in raising still further in tlio 
estimation of the country ! 

* * * * 


The Behar Tlcrald, April 7, 1923. 

The game of Politics is charming and fascinating so 
long as political opponents slick to their politics only and 
observe the ordinary rules of courtesy an<l gentle breeding. 
Politics assumes a sickening aiul nausoating aspect when 
princijiles are left to take care of themselves and the parlies 
rush to personal vituperation and miul-slinging. Tlie Calcutta 
University controver.sy has now reached a stage which is at 
once deplorable and disgracfjfiil. Sir As\itosb ^Iukh( 3 rjHe’s 
disclosure of the correspondence between liim and Lord JiVtton 
on the proposal to re-appoint Sir Asutosb as Vice-Chancellor 
has created a sensation, which in a season which is notorious 
for dearth of ‘ copy,’ has supplied ample food for the party 
press. If the matter, however, is calnily studied, one cannot 
but criticize strongly the .action of Jjord Lytfun in writing a 
provoking letter to the retiring Vice-Chancellor, making 
serious, yet unfounded charges and insinuations as n'gards his 
conduct. Sir Asutosh grasped th<5 opportunity to apply his 
Nasmyth hammer to crush the fe(‘ble arguments of the 
Chancellor and in a vigorous letter defunded his action and 
asked Lord Lytton to prove his statements. 

Sir Asutosh Mukerjee’s position is unimpeachahlo. 
The points tliat ho urg(;s, — viz.. Unit the Government have 
been wrong in quietly forging a piece of legislation* to secure 
complete control over the University without consulting the 
Senate and secondly that the Vice-Chancellor must hind 
himself to no interest except the honour of tho University- 
are unassailable. He can boldly repudiate tho charge of having 
inspired articles in the Press, though we do not know why he 
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(lid not refer to the Publicity Officer’s canvassing for publica- 
tion of anti-University articles and his tea-party to pressmen, 
where the Minister of Education f|uietly conversed on the 
forthcoming University Hill. But many may think that it was 
not necessary to use strong language whore incontrovertible 
facts and arguments were aiTayed on Ids side. All he ncjed have 
done was to have adoptr^d thc^ quiet Gandhi smile of disdain 
and contempt and at tJie sanu' time of conscious superiority. 
Instead he has succumhed to the temptation to use violent 
language — a thing which dofeals its own purpose. On the 
other hand, many will rightly believe that the insulting letter 
of the Chancellor needed a telling reply and Sir Asutosh by 
standing by his guns has displayed courage and independence of 
a high order. The fact, how«.‘ver, remains that the controversy 
has become hitter and personal and this is regrettable. 


The Telegraph, April 7, t9’J3. 

The meeting of the Senate of the Caleutta University 
held on Tuesday last, an ephemeral thinir of nearly 2 hours’ 
duration, will have a perpetual least? of life in the minds of 
the country. To give in to a joke tliat comes uppermost, it 
was like a dinner at which the greater pirt seemed to he a 
disappointment. The hill of fare, the agenda, was the most 
ordinary— drtf bhaf, and the rest. It offered no temptation 
to the guests, and one could hardly account for the unusually 
large attendance of tin? members as well as of the visitors. 
The fact that the meeting was the last under the presidency 
of Sir Asutosh was not in itself temptation enough for this 
far-out-of-the-ordinnry look of the west hall of the Senate 
House. The Press table wa.s over-crowded — there were two 
reporters from the KagUnhutaa, one brown and one white, 
besides at least one for each of the other leading papers. 'I he 
was exhausted, no item Iwing left, and the Press people 
38 
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were almost on the yerge of the thought that they had come 
in vain, when Mr. K. K. Chanda’s question as to whether it 
was a fact that the Vice-Chancellorship was offered to Sir Asu- 
tosh, but he declined, heralded the coming in of something 
worth the trouble and the tedium already borne. The retiring 
Vice-Chancellor rose and after a spell of silence, he 1)egan his 
speech, looking unusually grave and speaking in a rather 
uncommonly deep-sounding bass voice. The introduction 
was soon over, and real interest grew when the recital of the 
circumstances preceding the delivery of the Governor’s letter 
at Sir Asutosh’s house even before the Convocation closed, 
was made. But nearer the bone, sweeter the flesh. The 
feeling of the meeting was intense when the senators and 
the visitors heard of the conditions on which hinged the 
re-appointment of Sir Asutosh. This tenseness was mollified 
when came the great reply thundering out the refusal to “ spy ” 
on and “ subserve ” Government. The feeling of relief it gave 
rise to, now gushed out in cheers. Bright smiles, gaping jaws, 
strained eyes, interjections of admiration at this heroic reply, 
under-toned ejaculations of surprise -these were the stutV 
that a journalist, who can properly use his eyes, saw on the 
canvass. What ligure would you like to place by the side 
of Sir Asutosh ? Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar r Verily, 
we Indians have a happy knack of misjudging, judging before 
time. 


The Indian Social Seformer, April 7, i023. 

The question of relation of Indian Universities to 
the Education Minister under the Dyarchic dispensation, has 
been forced to the front by the correspondence between 
Lord Lytton and Sir Asutosh Mnkherji, which was published 
last week. Lord Lytton, as Chancellor of the University 
ex-officio, addressed what can only be described as a bullyin" 
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letter to the Vice>Chaiicellor, Sir Asutosh IMukhcrji, stating 
that he, the Chancellor, was “ anxious to retain his services 
as Vice-Chancellor ” but that “ if they were to be used 
in opposition to Government in the belief that he (Sir 
Asutosh) was thus serving the University, the continued 
occupation of that post would lx; impossible.” 

We do not know anything about Lord Lytton except that 
he is the son of his father, iind that he occupies the position 
of Governor of Bengal and is ex-officio Chant ellor of the 
Calcutta University. Sir Asutosh Miikherji is the most 
eminent Indian in Bengal for character, learning and capacity. 
That Lord Lytton should have addressed him in the terms 
quoted above, .shows how, aimrt from political and economic 
consequences, intellectual and moral values are apt to be dis- 
torted under our present topsy-turvy system. Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji, however, is too great a man and a scholar to be a 
courtier and he dealt faithfully in his reply with Lord Lytton. 
After disposing effectively of the peevish accusations made 
against him, he told the Governor that His Excellency was 
mist'tken in thinking that he u'as an applicant for the post of 
Vice-Chancellorship. 

Lord Lytton had the astoni-shing effrontery to suggest in 
his reply that a recent domestic bereavement had made Sir 
Asutosh’s task a.s Vice-Chancellor a burden too great to be 
Iwrne longer by him ! Sir Asutosh does not want anybody’s 
assistance to l)ear his grief and Lord Lytton might have 
refrained from intruding upon it. A Governor is not, we 
trust, above being a gentleman. 


The Capital, April 5 '1923. 

Now we know why Sir Asutosh klookerjee is no longer 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University with which he has 
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been identified — “ the arm and burgonet ” — for more than a 
decade. The cat was let out of the bag at the meeting of tlic 
Senate at which he presided for the last time yesterday ; and 
an ugly black cat it is of fateful import. Sir Asutosh was 
asked by a Senator why he litid refused another term of ofTice. 
In reply he re:id the correspondence which had passed between 
himself and Lord Lytton, the Chancellor. [For the Philistine 
it is as amusing as the recent newspaper encounter between 
Mr. Arthur Jones, the dramatist, and Mr. Wells, the novelist; 
as edifying as Marie Corelli’s showing up of Sir Arthur Yapp, 
who acted as Director of Jrood Economy during the War. For 
the Bengalee patriot and lover of culture it is Dead Sea fruit. 

« c « « 

On 2-tth March Lord Lytton left College Square after the 
Convocation of Calcutta University in high dudgeon, lie was 
furious with Sir Asutosh Mookcr jee who had dared to .stand 
up to him and his Minister for Education. The back of his 
hand was all he would give to the burlv and boistci’ous Vice- 

Chancellor. To read the letter Ilis Exeellencv nddres.si*d to 

•> 

his dear friend on that very day, the 21th !March one would 
supijose it was written on his return to the security of 
Government llou.se after deliberately .scorning the scriptural 
injunction to let the sun go down on his wrath. But that 
would be a delusion, ^^'e learn that the ponderous missile 
was forged before the (,'un vocation. A sort of “ thanking you 
in anticipation ” compliment with which we editors of news- 
papers are so familiar. It reminds me of a story ouce told 
hy Ghidstoiie to an Irish audience. Ho and some friends 
visited a button factory in Birininghain. Their attention wa.s 
arrested by the monotonous ejaculations of an old piuiclior. 
The statesman stojtped to listen and found the man was repeat- 
ing with unfailing insistence the formula “ Damn the man 
who wears this button.” ” Why friend ? ” askod the G.O.^t. 
” Well, you see sir,” replied the puncher, “ these buttons 
are so bad that they are bound- to break the first time they 
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are used and the wearers are sure to damn the man that made 
them. I am damning them in anticipation so as not to he 
left.” Exactly the philosophy of Lord Lytton in his dealing 
with Sir Asutosh. 

• • • « 

I don’t think Lord Lytton would have written his letter 
if he thought it would he published in the newspapers. It 
reveals, to use the language of Locke, an uneasiness or dis- 
composure of mind with a present purpose of revenge ; worse 
than that it was wholly gratuitous and therefore a blunder in 
tactics. Had Sir Asutosh appealed to High Heaven like Job 
“ that mine adversary had written a hook ” he could not have 
been better served than bv this farrago of wrathful accusa- 
tious. The gist is in the following ([uotation ; 

** Your criticisms have Iwen destructive rather than 
constructive ; you have misrei)resented our objects and 
motives, and instead of coming to me as your friend and 
Chancellor with helpful suggestions for the improvement 
of our Bill, you have inspired articles in the Press to 
discredit the Government, You have appealed to Sir 
Michael Sadler, to the Government of India and the 
Government of Assam to oppose our Bill. All this has 
been the action not of a fellow-worker anxious to improve 
the conditions of co-operation between the Government 
and the l.’^niversity, but of an opponent of the maintenance 
of any connection between the two.” 

By making such assertions and insinuations of a learned 
jurist and accomplished controversialist, Lord Lytton delivered 
himself into the hands of the enemy to receive a trouncing 
almost unparalleled in the history of Bengal since the time of 
Warren Hastings and Philip Trancis. Sir Asutosh gloried in the 
fact that the button was off the foil and showed his unskilful 
anU^onist no mercy. It is liest to quote his ipsissima cei'ba : 

” You complain that I have appealed to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Government of Assam. You will 
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bo surprised to hear thafc what I have done has been per- 
fectly constitutional. In your letter, dated the 11th 
January, 1923, you stated explicitly that I would be free 
to take what steps I pleased to discuss the Bill with the 
Members of the Senate. In my reply, dated the 11th 
January, 1923, 1 stated that in view of tlio importance 
of the questions raised, I had decided to give an oppor- 
tunity to every member of the Senate to discuss the 
provisions of the Bill. The Senate, it may not be known 
to you, includes His Excellency the Governor of Assam, 
the Member of the Council of the Governor-General in 
charge of the Department of Education, the Minister 
for Education in Assam and the Director of Public 
Instruction in Assam. The papers were forwarded 
as confidential documents to each of these gentlemen. 
If I had withheld the papers from them, they would 
have been entitled to make a legitimate grievanci; 
against me. If the result has been that they have 
formed an unfavourable opinion of the measures devised 
by your Government, and have taken such steps as they 
consider necc.ssary and proper, you may regret it, but 
surely that is not a ground for complaint against me. You 
also make a grievance that I have a]>pealcd to .Sir Michael 
Sadler. Your Government, notwithstanding my advice 
and the advice of the Senate, has unceremoniously rejected 
the recommendations made by the Commission over whose 
deliljerations Sir Michael Sadler pre.sided. If I have inti- 
mated this fact tf> Sir Michael Sadler — a fact which has 
been a matter of public knowledge for many weeks past— 
I did it in the be.st interests of the Univemity and of the 
country. Again, you do not hesitate to assert that I have 
inspired articles in the Press to discredit your Government. 
This is a libel and I challenge you to produce evidence 
in support of this unfounded allegation. 
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“ I notice that you charge me with liaving misrepre* 
sented your objects and motives. I most emphatically 
repudiate this unfounded charge. On the other hand, it 
would be interesting to know whether when you stated to 
the Legislative Council that your ‘ anxiety to consult the 
authorities of the Univei’sity and to obtain their support 
as far as possible, was responsible for the delay ' you 
were already aware of the attitude taken up by the 
Government of India. If you have the courage to 
publish to the world all the documents on the subject 
and the entire correspondence which has passed 
between us, I shall cheerfully accept the judgment of 
an impartial public. 

One feels sorry for Lord Lytlon, but he asked for it, 
even for this rankling Parthian dart : 

I am not surprised that neither you nor your llinister 
can tolerate me. You assert that you want us to be men. 
You have one before you, who can speak and act fearless* 
ly according to his convictions, and you are not able to 
stand the sight of him. It may not be impossible for you 
to secure the services of a subservient Vice-Chancellor, 
prej)ared always to carry out the mandates of your Govern- 
ment, and to act as a spy on tlu' Senate. He may enjoy 
the confidence of your Government hut he will not 
certainly enjoy the confidence of the Senate and the 
public of Bengal. We shall watch with interest the 
performances of a Vice-Chancellor of this type, creating 
a new tradition for the ollicc. I send you without 
hesitation the only answer which an honourable niaii can 
send,-i-an answer which you and your advisers expect 
and desire : I decline the insulting offer you have made 
to me. 
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The only hit Lord Lytton made in the whole conflict was 
when he lay prone on the ground. It was the stab of a dying 
Fuzz Wuzzy. His Lordship wrote : 

Now that our official correspondence over the diffi- 
cult matter of the Univei*sity is, for the time at least, 
brought to an end by your letter of yesterday, I hepe 
that you will experience some relief from the strain it 
must have caused you. 1 have never forgotten the burden 
thrown upon you by a great bereavement and by the dual 
nature of your Avork as a J iidg<5 and a Vice-Chancellor, 
and I should not forgive myself if I had carelessly or un- 
necessarily added to that burden, ^fy object has been to 
retain your help ns Vice-Chancellor both for the sake of 
the University and for my?elf personally, lint do not let 
me re-open a discussion you have a right to close. J^ct 
me only hope that your n>cent ill-health is a passing 
defect and that it has not been aggravated by your 
exertions of Saturday. 

A cheap sneer that must have made Owen ^Meredith turn in 
his grave. 

« « » » 

Mr. Bhupendranath Bnsu, Member of the India Council, 
has accepted the position Sir Asuto.sh ^lookcrjec spurned, on 
what terms we knoAV not. He has the reputation of Silken 
Thoma.s, but if the recent policy of the Government of Bengal 
in regard to Calcutta University is not radically changed I am 
afraid Lord Lytton will find he has caught a Tartar. 

“ She named the child ‘ IchalKxl ’ saying, 

‘ The glory is departed.’ ” 

The Capitai, April 13, 1933. 

I have just read an interesting blue-book which gives 
the piquancy of irony to the conflict lietween the Government 
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of Bengal and Calcutta University. It is the report of 
Committee on Indian Students, 1921-22, of which Lord 
Lytton was the Cliairm in. It was signed by all the members 
on 14th September, 1922. The following quotation is from 
para. 81, Chapter V : — 

India lias now hyen set on the road to self-^^ovcrnment and 
autonomy, and it must he obvious that her sons and daui^hters ought to 
be able to roc**ive their oducitiuii within lier own borders. IVe })eliev’e, 
therefore, that the only pcrmaniMit solution f»f the problem is the 
development of ducat iosi in Finlia in all it-* branches as eirly as possible. 
This view has been ]ire-iSiMl iipon us by all the witnesses that have 
appeared before iH. The p'xition is perhap< be^t siiminariscd thus by 
Sir Charles Malle; : ‘ It i<, J beliew, in the development of education in 

India that the only pennaiient solution of our probleui lies. Hitherto 
the tradition has been that only im n trained in Kngland were qualified 
for the prizes of their profession in Indian a irninistration, medicine, law. 
We have rea«lily enc uiraged Indiati students to eome liere, tit and unfit, 
educated or uneducated, and have taught them that a smattering at ]c»st 
of English education was the best reoomniendatiin for profession’ll 

success. I’ntil we frankly abandon that tradition, Indian students will 
inevitably fiock here, and probably, as time gtjes on, in numbers with 

whiili Ib'itish iiisfitutioiis will refuse to eo|.»i*. We are at present 

manufacturing the dillieultio^ we deplore. .May it net be well to consider 
whether this tradition sh )uM ii •! be given iqi and a new tradition 
substiluied, namely, that Imlii msist ami cmu provide an adequate edu- 
cation even for the ablest of lu*r ? Instead of trying to make 
good Indians into imlifferent I'hiLrlisIiiiHMi, to supi rimpo.?c a superficial 
Engilsli training iu a few yens at Oxford or a few years in London 
at the Bur, might it not bo possible to devel'>j> an Indian type at least 
as highly odiieated and as eompntent even for adininistra^ve ]uirposes 
as any hybrid ? 2 Sucli :iii uinlertaking would be sl"W and difllcult and 
costly ; but may it not be that the change h-.is to e >100 ? It would mean 
raising the standards of ln>li:iti rniver.sities, and of Indian education 
generally, to levels never yet attained. It would mean an In lian Bar 

and Judicature, trained, orgauisvMl and developed on their own lines. It 
would mean a highly trained Medical ^^erviee, and O|q>ortunilies for 
niedical and industrial training far in advance of anything yet attempted. 
It would not, of coii.se, mean, for many \ears at any rate less intercourse 
with England or less intellectual stimulus from English sources ; quite 

39 
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the rc verse. But it would be a natural instead oE an unnatural system, 
and its home would be in India, not licre. 1 do not underrate tho 
difficulties involved in adoptin&r such a policy fully and frankly. But 
I submit that it may prove to bo the only final remedy for the dilficiillioK 
we find in the Indian student problem to-day.’ The same view was 
expressed by Sir W. Meyer as follows : ' The f'reat ditliculty in re.i'Jird 
to Indian students is the number of men who come over, very many of 
whom would much better be trained in India itself. We cannot, of 
course, prevent sueh stndonts leaving India for study, or so-called study, 
in Ens^land, but a ^ood deal mi^hi bo done by the Indian (jovernmoiit 
to minimise the attractions which draw them.’ 

We have expressed the view that the edneational side of the problem 
can only 1)C solved by the improvement of conditions in India ; and we 
desire to repeat tmr conviction that no (jovermnent in India, whatever its 
constitution should be satisfied until the l.-nivcrsitics of that count rv are 
staffed with the teachers and equipped with the niaterial lucessary to 
ensure the best eiliieation whi«*h any Indian ean require. When tliat has 
been done, no Indian w’ill be mnler llie necc^-^ity which now exists to seek 
his education abroad. 

Becommendations in this sense have already been made by tin* Uoyal 
Commission on the Public Services, the C'aleiitta I’liivcrsity Ci>mniis>ioii, 
and tho Industrial Commission. Many of them, no douhl, involve con- 
siderable ex|KMi(Iitnre, and others an? flebatalde matters of policy ; hut 
we desire to point out tint thes.* loilies which have ir.vesti;j;atc(I llie 
conditiuns in India have indicat.;d diroe.tions in which the obj et whieh wc? 
‘have in vie\v mi^ht be .aecomplislieil.” 

* * * # 

111 his now famous Convocalion Spc3C'ch, his passioii.ile 
swau-son^, Sir Asutosh Mookerjcjo with conscious pride dcs- 
crihed the achievement of (^ileutla T.’iiiversity under in's 
direction in the attainment of th<; ideal of Sir Charles Jlallet. 
lie then referred to tho particular passages T have quoted 
from the Lytton Ueport and boldly claimed credit for tlir 
work performed, lie said : — “ Here in Calcutta we have tor 
years past striven resolutely for the realisation of this ide.nl. 
The obstacle.s and dii1icultic.s have been numerous and po'ver- 
ful. Wo couiidcntly claim reconstruction and development 
on thu basis cf a sound and generous educjitional policy, n'>t 
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destruction or curtailment according to the desire of adminis- 
trators ; for it must not be forgotten that m'o have been first 
in the field, we have achieved a large measure of success, we 
have set the exan]i)le to others, and though we have found 
imitators, ours is still the one University in India whose name 
is familiar in western seats of learning as an institution 
devoted to teaching and research. We do not, while we main- 
hiin this, ignore the often undeserved cavil at our standards. 
Kotw'ithstanding the defects of ov\r methods and the deficien- 
cies of our implements, our gradiuites and undergraduates 
have distinguished themselves in every rank of the public 
services and the learned professions where they have irresis- 
tibly penetrated in ever-increasing number.s. Finally the 
significance of the patent fact cannf)t be overlooked that it 
has now become well nigh impracticable to retain in our 
employ our University teachers, as they are constantly exposed 
to the temptation of higher emolnments olVered by the 
authorities of reformed or newly constitut(‘d Universities, w'ho 
have discovered that, after all, men imbued with our tradi- 
tions may also help them in the realisation of their new 
ideals.” 

That the Oovernment of Uengal, of which Lord Lytton 
is th<’, head, shouhl seek to curb the b«melicent activities of 
the only University in India vi liich lias responded to the 
higher call, simply becau.se certain small men of slave menta- 
lity are jealous of the daring genius of the leader, is an irony 
to shake Hell with uncontrollable mirth. 


The J’JiHfiresti, Jpril S, 

With the exception of Clmwringhee and Have Street, there 
has boon a genuine outburst of feeling and a chorus of congra- 
tulations all over the country at the hold attitude taken up by 
the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjoe, late Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, against the bureaucratic 
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Government of Bengal. Indeed one cannot Imt come to a 
conclusion after reading the correspondence which passed 
between Sir Asutosh and Lord liytton that his Lordsliip's 
attitude towards the distinguished e lucationist, who has done 
so much for higher education in the country, and wlioso 
services at the time of tiie outburst for National education as 
well as when the country went iind after non-co>operatioii 
were of the greatest help in saving tlie student pojiulation, was 
one of questionable character. That llis l<I.vcelleiicy has Ihkmi 
worsted in the fight is also apparent to one and all. Lord 
Lytton evidently tiiought that Sir .Vsutosh wa> hankering 
after the Vice-C!iancellorship and therefore he was prepared 
to take mildly all sorts of rehuH's and insults at the hands of 
the Clianccllor. Evidently this was uppermost in His Exc(.‘l- 
lency’s mind when he referred to tiie dual eiiavactirr of tlx; 
service of Sir Asutosh, hut he (.‘vidtuitly forgot that if llis 
Imperial Majesty had the power to appoint a (Jovernor, the 
same august authority also signed the letters pahmt for High 
Court Judgeships. Indeed the treatment met«'d out to Sir 
Asutosh by His Kxeelleney and his ^linistm' fully deserves 
the way in which it has been exposed and condemned hy the 
public. Lord Jjvtton brought some eliarges against the Vice- 
Chancellor whose reply ehallenging the Chaneidlor to sub- 
stantiate them is indeed wortliy of Sir .‘Vsutosh, and we 
sincerely wish that for the prestige of his high (jlllee, TTis 
Excellency will take up the gloves, enter the lists, and vindi- 
cate his position. Sir Asutosh distinctly means that but for 
the office which His Lordship holds, a case of libel would have 
been brought against him. 

The Hare Street oracle of wisdom cliaraetorises Sir 
Asutosh’s speech as “discourteous” and “ unmannerly ” and 
questions the propri(dy of n'Uiining his s«*rvices as a Judge ot 
the High Court. The Chowriiighee orach?, however, has the 
candour to admit that as Sir .Asutosli was not consulted as iS 
colleague, he was entitled to act independently on behalf <>f 
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the University “ which owes so much to his abilities and 
energies.” Lord Lyttoii evidently forgot, what the Slafesman 
only the other day ohserA’i'd, that ‘‘ for much of the personal 
ascendancy, Sir Asutosh IMookerjee can scarcely he hlamed. 
He has great intellectual qualities of which all Eeiigal is or 
ought to be proud, lie has unstintingly devoted to theaifairs 
of the University both great abilities and immense energy. 
Its progress has been mainly due to his self-sacrifice.” And 
yet in spite of all these si.wvicos, the mushroom ^Minister, 
whose catalogue of qualiticatious is exhausted when w'e say 
that ho is a son of late Sir llomesh (.'handra Mitter, bad the 
elfrontery to hurl .abuses at him through his Chief. There can 
be no (|UOstiou that both of them have been rigbtiy served and 
that the great “ Bengal Tiger ” has vindicated bis stripes and 
given the lie direct to the oft-repeated accusation of slave- 
mentality of the Indians. When we have in our midst such a 
man — he is indeed ii superman— who can speak and act fear- 
lessly according to his convu-tion. we feel that there is yet 
hope for us. Sir Asutosh has taken a manly stand - a stand of 
which every Indian ought to feel proud -and we have not the 
least doubt that it will have a very great moral and educative 
etl'ect on generations yet unborn. In many respects Sir Asutosh 
has held before us a high ideal ami here is another phase of 
this great man, char.icteristie of him and him only. Bengal, 
nay India, should rejoice that though it has been deprived 
of ids services as a A iei’-Chaneellor. be has set an example 
which will inspire and cheer up his eeuutrymeii for genemtions 
to co.ne. 


Thfi SWnuf. IGlh Jpril, lltSl! 

The correspondence between Sir Asutosh Atukherjen, 
the redoubtable AMce-Chancellor and Lord Lylton, the amiable 
Governor of Bengal, will he re.ad with interest all over India. 
I'he record of the Calcutta University, in an uncompromising 
•tad on occasions, unnecessarily self-assertive defence of its 
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position is unique. The crushing reply that the Senate undur 
the influence of Sir Asutosh sent to M!r. Sharp, then th(3 
Olympian God of Simla in charge of educational policy created 
something of a scnsati')n even at that time. But the 
acrimonious controversy that has been raging for the past 
one year between Mr. Proves Chandra Mitter, the ]\[inist(>r 
of Eduoiitioii, and University authorities is something mon; 
than a peraonal episode. It has divided Bengal, its politics, its 
literature and its press into two camps. On one side is Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjea easily the greatest personality in modern 
Bengal, a host in himself. lie has with him the Senate and 
the Professoriate of the University and a large section of the 
educated classes of Bengal. Opposed to him in active 
campaign is the Ministry, the Modern llcriew, with .Tadnn itli 
Sarkar in the background, and a section of the press. The 
Governor has now openly joined his .Ministers and the insultin!,' 
letter accusing Sir Asutosh of high crimes and mis-doinca- 
nours is an open declarati m of war. In fact I.ord Lytlon 
asks Sir Asutosh to resign his odice and make himself free 
to fight him in the open. 

Behind the personal interest always attachcfd to the 
activities of such out.standing personalities as Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjea, there is a vital principle of cdneational policy 
involved in the light. The chief and unavoidable fact with 
regard to Indian education has been the control which the 
Government has uniformly exorcised oitacadimiic institutions. 
The tentacles of the Imreaucratic octopus were being inter- 
minably stretched to every vital organism in our edueatioiiiil 
life. The Govermnent lias resented even the thcjory ol" 
academic autonomy and every attempt made to stifle any 
independence on the part of the University, lint in Sii' 
Asutosh the Calcutta University had a Vice-Chancellor who 
was able by the sheer force of his personality to withstand 
the encroachments of Governmental authority and convert 
it from an c.xamining body into a live centre of learning' 
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worthy of the highest traditions of scholarship. The new Cal* 
cutta University, which made such phenomenal develop* 
ments as a seat of learning and scholarship, and which reared 
within its Own walls a tradition of research and academic 
worth all too unique in India was also the institution Avhich 
came out with flying colours after the inquisition of a lioyal 
Commission and which scored in points in open fight with 
Sharp. The effort that is now made liy lij’tton, Mitter and 
others is to destroy the autonomy that the University had 
developed under Sir Asutosh Mukherjea and to pull down 
the imposing structure of post-graduate studies which was the 
special feature of Sir Asutosh’s system. But how long the 
people of Bengal will tolerate a Vice-Chancellor who is a 
nominee of the Government House and irhose position depends 
upon the good graces of the Governor and the Ministry 
remains to ho seen. It is a great l).itlle that is heing fought 
out in Bengal to-day. It is whether education should he 
controlled nationally or hy government authorities. 


The lliiulit, April /v, IU2S. 

'Uie Lytton-Asutosh Atukherjee correspondence which 
explains why the latter was not to eontinu*- ■ Vice-Chancellor 
of the University which he had so zealously served for near a 
decade 'las been before the public for some days now. Certain 
insulting insinuations were made by Lord T.ytton and he got a 
deserved trouncing from Sir A.sulosh’s trenchant blade. There 
the matter ought by all rights to have rested — as it indicates 
how the burenucraev wants onlv sul)servi»*nt and fawning 
underlings. It is not a new truth wliich this has revealed. 
But for once the Bureaucracy found the man who could stand 
up against it: and there is woe and lamentation both in 
Chowringhee and in Hare Street, which have for the nonce 
forgotten their quarrel about Lord TiJiwrcnec and bis frontier 
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policy and such other high themes in their couceru that the 
Trimmers’ and the Man Fbasers’ gospel.has been shattered. 
Educated Bengal opinion which the lieiigalee to hand to-day 
reproduces is pretty emphatic and in unison that Lord Lytton 
forgot his position and was betrayed into pettiness, and left the 
great Vice-Chancellor no escape from the reply which he gave. 
It was an undignined position for the head of a Government 
that he “should have dared to bribe” a Vice-Chancellor and 
only got a trouncing in return. That apart, our point is that 
the attacks in the Anglo-Indian organs of Calcutta look very 
like inspired. Piquancy is added by the fact that while Lord 
Lytton insinuated that iSir Asutosh made inspired attacks 
through the Press, the I’ublicity Otlicer of his Governnient 
actually sought to eondiu't a propaganda in the press against 
the L^niversity. The hhuflishnuni “must ask, how is it possible 
to allow a Judge of the High Court to continue to remain 
empowered to e.\orcise his high functions when he nrites in 
such terms to the representative of the King-Kinperor ?” The 
record of our eonleinporary makes this question extremely silly. 
The Statesman Iwises its aii.allicina.s on the ground that Lord 
Lytton’s letter was “ manifestly of a private eliaracter ” : and 
“ it is even possible that tins letter was endorsed ‘ Confiden- 
tial ’ — if so. Lord Lytton will do ncll to rcinemher that for 
some correspiuidents the words ‘.strictly confidential’ are 
neces.sary.” Our contemporary’s references to what are “ mani- 
fest” as well as “possible” things and its final advice to Lord Lyt- 
ton look suspiciously like iiispireil. But alas and truly, “ it was a 
defenceless antagonist. ” — lajeausc indefensible on the particular 
Issue — “whom Sir Asutosh cho.se to helahour with his heavy 
bludgeon.” [f the hoot were on other leg — well uo dare not 
then even imagine our Anglo-Indian friends’ Ihillehijalis. 
Wliicli is the measure and the meaning of this freiizied 
outburst. 
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The Sind Obs^'ver, lOlh Afiril lO'M. 

“ An Honorable Man’s Only Answer. ” 

The Calcuthi University, under its distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir Asutosh Mukherjea, has resisted all attempts 
at oflBcialisation, and has done wonderful work ,by way of 
encouragement of research. The splendid munifiodnce of Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Hash Hehari Ghose has enabled 
the University to forge ahead in original work. But of late 
the finances of the University have fallen below the former 
level on account of decreased receipts due to the non-co-opera- 
tion movement. The Bengal Minister for Education was not 
willing to assist' the University unless it had submitted to his 
dictation. Bills have been framed to curtail the independence 
of the I'uiversity by largely ofllcialising it. Lord Lytton, the 
Governor of Bengal, as Chancellor of the University, wmte a 
letter to the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asntosh, which, to say the 
least, was very undignified, “of a bullying and hectoring 
nature.” Wo do not think the Governor’s interest in the 
University is larger than Sir Asutosh’s, who has for years 
devoted his undoubted talents to the building up of a Univer- 
sity without a parallel in India. But the whole trouble 
arose on account of old jealousies existing between the 
Bengal Ministers and the “strong man ” of the University. 
Yet it was not necessarv for a man in the position of a 
Governor to pen a letter unworthy of his high position. With- 
out writing the letter His Excellency could have gazetted Mr. 
Bhupendra Nath Basu as Vice-Chancellor and ended the 
matter there. 

Sir Asbtosh Mukherjea replied by Hinging the insult 
hack in the face of him who had oifered it. One 
is reminded of the fierce independence of Raja Ram ^[ohan 
Roy and Pandit Iswar Cliandm Vidyasagar of bygone days on 
iO 
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reading^ Sir Asutosh’s reply. Verily, the traditions of the old 
generation of Bengalees, so fearless, so patriotic and so inde- 
pendent, have not yet died away in that land. 

The Bovnhay Chronicle^ 12th April 1923. 

Lord Lytton’s Vain Lamentations. 

Sir Asutosh delivers a Broadside. 

Lord Lytton has paid dearly for his part in the Calcutta 
■University drama. At the behest of the Educational Minister, 
Lord Lytton tried to jilay the part of Cicsar, but when the 
pigmy over-did the giant’s part, the patient Colossus (of 
College Square) sprang upon him with both feet. All Bengal, 
except our toadies in ordinary, congratulates him on the 
severe trouncing administered. Even Europeans admit that 
His Excellency blundered in provoking the just chastisement 
from the Vice-Chancellor; only they deplore that the head of the 
province should have been rolled in the mud to the detriment 
of prestige. Not that they care a rap for anything except their 
pride and.pocket generally ; but it is comic to see the “ English- 
man ” and the “Statesman” jointly declaring Sir Asutosh’s 
unfitness for the High Court, on the ground that he gave 
the King-Emperor’s deputy so severe a dressing-down. When 
it suits them, they abuse men like llipon and llardinge, but 
now they pijm about the divinity that doth hedge patrician 
placemen “ reigning ” abroad. I’urthermore, the “ Statesman ” 
hints at the desirability of depriving Sir Asutosh of his 
University fellowship — a poltroonish gesture like that of the 
Inns of Court solemnly discharging Mahatma Gandhi from 
their precious society. Some mischief-maker put it in Lord 
Lytton’s head that he was a born educationist. Was not his 
work on the Students’ Committee in England of a monumental 
character V Of course it was. Lord Lytton, like Malvolio, 
meditates on the nobility of the soul, and mistaking the tribute 
of his shadow for world-appreciation, he decided to act ; not 
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a mere ornament he, but an active guide in the TJhiversity ; 
and he came to grief. 


Tuesday’s Bombshell. 

It wan well-known that Lord Lytton had left the Convoca- 
tion of 2d!th March in high dudgeon. He went home in a 
peppery fret and after him went his hooded familiar, Mr. P. C. 
Mitter, with a brow of thunder. Sir Asutosh Mookherjea was 
no longer to be the Vice-Chancellor ; he talked in the open 
University of academic independence — in an age of rice- 
controls and coal-controls and oil-trusts and debenture-holds — 
when he should have held his peace hy the side of Majesty. 
On Saturday came the news that Mr. Bbupendranath Basu 
would supplant Sir Asutosh. Mr. Basu is a meml)er of the 
India Council, non' here for his health and engaged to .serve 
the Public Services Commission, and thereafter probably to 
serve in the Bengal Executive Council. He is, out and out, 
a man of the world and if only he and Sir Asutosh could be 
brought to deadly grips the place could be made free for 
rectorial pranks of minor worthie.s. That consummation does 
not seem easy, for Mr. Basu wants the integrity and freedom 
of the University to be un-impaired. Moreover the Vice- 
Chancellor does not govern the University. It is the Senate 
that does il; and the Senate looks up to Sir Asutosh for 
guidance. Mr. P. C. Mitter is mighty in the Secretariat, but 
he is referred to in irreverent language by the University 
people. But to proceed with the story. The Senate met on 
Tuesday evening when the retiring Vice-Chancellor was asked 
whether he had declined the continuance of oflSce. He replied 
that an offer had been made to him, subject to certain condi- 
tions of servile good conduct. He had declined the proposition 
as it did not come in his line. He placed the correspondence 
that passed between him and the Governor on the table, and 
when it was published in the Press, there was a rare sensation 
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in Calcutta. The Anglo-Indian Press said that the correspond- 
ence was confidential ; it Wris nothing of the kind and the lio 
has made sympathy for Lord Lytton really more difficult. He 
passed the whip, stripped himself bare and then he had the 
hardihood to taunt his adversary ! The sad consequence has 
fairly doomed liord Lytton’s credit for statesmanship, a 
doubtful quantity at the start. 


The Correspondence. 

It has been remarked by a student that the Lytton- Asutosh 

correspondence Avill bear comparison with the letters of 

Johnson and Lord Chesterfield. On the evening of the 

Convocation day, a peremptory note was sent to Sir Asutosh, 

telling him that the Vice-Chancellorship would not be his 

unless he really co-operated in the law signification of the 

term in India. Lord Lvtton said ; — “ t have asked for voiir 

• » 

suggestions, and 1 should welcome your criticism, provided it is 
offered as a fellow'-worker and not addressed to outside bodies. 
The continuance of the course you have followed during the 
last few months would entirely preclude my favouring your 
re-appointment. Hitherto you have given me no help ; you 
have on the contrary used every expedient to oppose us. 
Your criticisms have been destructive rather than construc- 
tive ; you have misrepre.sented our objects and motives, and 
instead of coming to me as your friend and Chancellor with 
helpful suggestions for the improvement of our Bill, you have 
inspired articles in the Press to discredit the Government, you 
have appealed to Sir Michael Sadler, to the Government of 
India and the Government of A.ssam to oppose our Bill. 
None of these are outside bodies. Sir Michael Sadler is a 
friend of the University ; the Government of India have 
to sanction the Bill ; Assam is a constituency of the Univer- 
sity. But why didn’t he cringingly co-operate, like a fellow- 
worker ? 
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Tremendous liroadside. 

Johnson tftlkod of tho difTofoncts bctwtion a lord Hnion*’' 

, O 

wits and a wit among lords. The airy presumption and false 
suggestion of the letter demanded a straiglit reply and it was a 
straight reply from a man who never once mislaid in his liack- 
bone in the stress of advancement. The whole reply is a classic of 
courage and telling refutation. It will not bear paraphrase 
and I have to fcike four extracts to show the quality of the 
reply so badly mutilated by the Associated Press : — 

You complain that my criticisms have been destructive 
rather than constructive. Yes, the criticisms have been destruc- 
tive of the provisions of the Bills which appeared to me and 
to my colleagues on the Senate to be most objectionable, 
framed, Jis we did not hesitate to r(jeord, from a political and 
not an educational standpoint. You seem to regret that our 
criticisms have not been constructive, but you have never 
cared to invite the University to frame a constructive scheme 
for the benetit of your ( Jovernment. I have on more than 
ore occasion, as you will no doubt recollect, uffered to draw 
up a Bill with the assistance of my colleagues on the Senate 
and representatives of your Government — but I have received 
no response. You complain that I have hitherto given you 
no helj}. I maintain that I have constantly offered you my 
help and advice which, for reasons best known to you alone, 
you hikve not accepted. I have written to you letter after 
letter — even in the midst of terrible sorrows — commenting in 
detail on the provisions of the Bills. You have never cared to 
reply to the criticisms thus expressed. 


Lord Lytton's FAoquent Silence. 

In his rejoinder Lord Lytton observes eloquent silence in 
regard to the countercharge. He did not want more ! 
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Sir Asutosh proceeds “ I shall finally consider your offer 
to reappoint me as Vice-Chancellor subject to a variety of 
conditions. There are expressions in your letter which imply 
that I am an applicant for the post and I am in expectation of 
re-appointment. Let me assure that if you and your Minister 
are under such an impression you arc entirely mistaken. You 
ask me to give you a pledge tliat I shall exchange an attitude 

of opposition for one of whole-hearted assistance. ” “I quite 

realise that I have not in the remotest degree tried to please 
yon or your Minister. But I claim that I have acted through- 
out in the best interests of the University notwithstanding 
formidable difilculties and obstacles, and that I have uniformly 
tried to save your Government from the pursuit of a radically 
wrong course, — though my advice has not been heeded. I am 
not surprised that neither you nor your Minister can tolerate 
me. You assert that you want us to bo men. You have one 
before you, who can speak and act fearlessly according to his 
convictions, and you are not able to stand the sight of him. 
It may not be impossible for you to secure the services of a 
subservient Vice-Chancellor, prepared always to carry out the 
mandates of your Government, and to act as a spy on the 
Senate. He may enjoy the confidence of your Government, 
but he will not certainly enjoy the confidence of the Senate 
and the public of Bengal. We shall watch with interest the 
performances of a Vice-Chancellor of this type, creating a 
new tradition for the office. 

I send you without hesitation the only answer which an 
honourable man can send, — ^an answ'cr wiiich you and your 
advisers expect and desire : I decline the insulting offer you 
have made to me. 

I 

Yours sincerely, 
Asutosh Mookkujbb. 

His Excellency the Earl of Lytton, O.C.I.E.” 
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Feeble Sarcasm. 

The reply was so staggering that Lord Lytton, all a-sprawl, 
tried a hit of sarcasm to cover his discomfiture. “ Let me 
only hope,” he weakly replied, “ that your recent ill-health is 
a passing defect and that it has not been improved by your 
exertions of Saturday ” ! ! (Saturday was tbe Convocation 
Day on which Sir Asutosb delivered bis remarkable address 
in the tortured hearing of Lord Lytton.) What mighty 
retort ! The incident closes, but it is to be feared that certain 
comedians will exploit the Governor’s natural pique and urge 
the insensate opposition to the greatest Indian educationist of 
the present generation. More power to his arm ! 


We desire to extend a cordial and respectful welcome to 
our new Vice-Chancellor, ^(r. Bhu})endranath Basu is a distin- 
guished graduate of this University and took his M.A. Degree 
in English in 1880. He was first elected as a Fellow of this 
University by the Graduates in 18!)“*. In 1903 he succeeded 
the Uon’ble Dr. Asutosh ]Vlookerjee, as he then was, as a re- 
presentative of the Senate on the Bengal Legislative Council. 
He continued to represent the University in that capacity till 
1906. He acted as a member of the Syndicate during the 
years 1906, 1907 and 1917. 

Gur readers will no doubt recall the important part taken 
by Mr. Basu in the public life of the country as a Member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council and as President of the 
Indian National Congress, and as a Member of the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India. Every 2 )erson interested in 
the development of education on right lines in these difficult 
times will look forward to his wise and tactful guidance. 
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The Medical Keoulatioks. 

It was an open secret that for sometime past that our 
' friends ’ in England liad been making desperate ellorts to 
exaggerate the shortcoming of the Calcutta University and 
thereby shut out our graduates from the enjoyment of privileges 
so long conceded to our students. We publish the full text of 
the correspondence l)etween Col. Needham, theofficuil Inspector 
appointed on behalf of the General Medical Council in England 
in connection with Midwifery training in the Indian Univer* 
sities and the authorities concerned in our University. The 
regulations framed by the Faculty of Medicine and sanctioned 
by the Senate are also .set out here below. But for the 
sympathetic attitude of Col. Needham the problem could not 
have been solved with satisfaction on both sides. 


Office of Director General, 
Tnijian Medical Service; 

Camp, (’a loaf (a, //ir 25 fh Februamj, I9i3. 

My Dear Sir Aactosii, 

During our conversation yesterday morning, you 
Invited me to send you a letter stating quite bricily 
the position at the Calcutta Medictil College and at 
the Carmichael Medical College as it tippeared to me. 
In both the Colleges, in so far as the- systematic 
lectures and clinical demonstrations are concerned, 
I found that the regulations of the General Medical 
Council are being complied with. As regains out- 
patient and in-patient practice at the hospitals, it 
appeared (in both cases also) that the tuition is limited 
to a period of three months only. This iii in accord- 
ance with the University regulations, but docs not 
quite come within the spirit of the General Medical 
Council’s regulations. In the course of discussions 
with the Principals of the two Medical Colleges and on 
the recommendation of the Professors of Midwilery 
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in both the Colleges, suggestions were made for 
spreading out the out-patient and in-patient tuition in 
the department of Gynaecology and Midwifery so that 
the tuition would extend over a period of six months. 
I need not trouble you with the details of this 
arrangement. I am told that the new arrangements 
of classes will bo introduced as soon as possible. This 
is very satisfactory and I am very much indebted to 
the assistance given to me by the Principals of the 
two Medical Colleges and tlie Professorial staff. 

There. remains the dilTieulty which arises owing 
to the large number of students admitted iu recent 
years and the disproportion this number bears to the 
number of labour cases available for their tuition. 
8incc Dr. (now Sir) Norman Walker visited the 
Colleges in ^Tareh. 1!)22, the teaching staffs have 
been increased and more attention is being devoted 
to the general training and supervision of students 
in the department of Gyntecology and Midwifery. 
This is all for the good. Hut, so far as I can see, 
no effort has been made to increase the number of 
labour cases available for students. This makes the 
position rather seriojis as the cases at present avail- 
able in Calcutta are fcAver in number than in the 
other Medical Colli*ges in India. I exclude Lahore 
which 1 have not yet visited. P'or example, in 
Boniliay, they have about 1,200 cases in the Hospitals 
and since April last year, they have developed a 
scheme in collaboration with the Municipal Lying-ia 
di.pensaries for utilising outdoor cases Avhich has 
sent up their mimlMM's to approximately 1,500 and is 
capable of more exiMinsion as time goes on. In 
Bombay, they have 7 luhour cases to each student 
even witli tl>eir present numhers and even this is in- 
suflicient. In LucknoAA', by utilising the Madras 
Maternity Hospital, they have 10 cases per student. 
This is because there, the number of students is very 
strictly limited. In the linal year . there are only 
about 86 students and the imniher of fresh admis- 
sions in future is limited to 48 each year. At the 
Calcutta Medical College there are 3 to 4 labour 
oases per student calculate^ oo number of admis- 
sions in 1922 (188). In the Carmichael ^ledieal 

41 
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College, there is only one to twO cases per student 
calculated on the number of admissions in 1922 (110), 
You will immediately see that the dilTiculties arc; 
much more serious at the Carmich;\el Medical 
College than at the Calcutta Medi&il College, 
My duties as regards the General Mcdicsil Council 
are merely to report on the actual state of aiTairs 
in relation to the Council’s requirements, lint, 
as you know, I am very desirous of making a 
recommendation to the Council for the continuation 
of the conditional recognition of the Calcutta 
University M.U. degree and T can do this if I can he 
assured that steps are being taken to improve the 
position. I understand from General Dearo who has 
been present irith mu at most of the discussions, that 
us regards the Calcutta ^[cdical College it is proposed 
to develop a scheme tor extern work and it is hoped 
that many more e<ases will l)e made available for 
students. I understand also that he proposes to 
recommend limiting the luimher of students who 
are admitted to the College so that there will he a 
satisfactory ratio helween the numher of students 
and the number of labour cases available. 

I attach you a copy of the llogulations of the 
(ieneral Medical Council. I believe a copy of this 
was .sent to the Uiiiversilv last veai\ 

It seems to me that the best pl.-ui for the IJni- 
ver.sity would he to .adopt thesis rei'iiiat ions practically 
CM hUw. 'I'he Medical Colh^ges must then arrange 
to carry out tlu; regulations. As I have said in the 
previous part of my lelt<!r, th<*re will he no difliculty 
in thi.s, <‘xecpt in so far as the inimber of labour 
ca.se.s is concerned ; and provided both the C»llL‘ge.s 
make arrangenuMits at once for improving the 
position, I hope the (itmeral Medical Couacil will 
accept the recoin nmndat ion I propose to make on 
their behalf. It may take soim* consicUirablo time 
before the arrangements are in full working order hut 
so long as pr<*gress is bidiig made, I feel quite sure 
the General Medical Council will do all they canto 
assist. 

The matter is somewhat urgent as I wish to send 
my report to Loudon early in March and I sliou t 
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like to be* in a position to tell the Council what 
action the Faculty of Medicine and the Syndicate of 
the University are taking in the matter. You very 
kindly promised your valuable and powerful a&sistance 
a.s Vice-Chancellor. After all, any action that is 
being taken is in the direct interest’ of the students 
and of the University, and ultimately for the good of 
the w'oinen and children of the Presidency. 

Yours sincerely, 

It. A. Nkediiam. 


MUlm/ery and Dinaanea of IFomen , — Tiistruction 
during a period of at least two terms, comprising — 

1. Courses of systcuuatic instriielion in the prin- 
ciples and practice of Obstetrics and fiynmcology. 

2. Ltsjtnres or Demonstrations in Clinical Obste- 
trie.s and Gyiuucology, ami attendance on In-patient 
and Out-patient Gyiueeoloijical Practice. 

8. Instruction in the following subjects, vh .: — 
(a) Ante-natal conditions; 

(A) Infant Hygiene. 

4 Every student should, after attending the 
Courses of systematic instruction in the {)rinciples 
and practice of Surgery and of Obstetrics, given con- 
tinuous attendance on Obstetrical Hospital Practice, 
under the supervision of a comiwtent officer for a 
pe.iod of three months, during one month of which 
at least he should t>erform the duties of an intern 
student in a Lying-in Hospital or AVard. He should 
iittend during the iMwiod twenty cases of Labour 
under adequate supervision. Extern or District Ma- 
ternity work should not be taken until the student 
has personally delivered at least five cases in the 
Lyipg-in Hospital or Ward, to the .satisfaction of his 
teacher. 

A certificate of having attended twenty cases of 
liabour should state that tlie student has personally 
attended each case during the course of labour, 
making the necessary abdominal and oth(*r examina- 
tions, under the supervision of the certifying officer, 
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who should describe his official position and state 
how many of the twenty cases were conducted in 
Hospital. 

« « « « 

Pr. Kcdarnath Das, Principal, Carmichael l^Iedieal 
Cullege, wrote the following letter to the llcgistrar : 

SlK, 

I have the honour by direction of the Council of tho Medical 
Education Society of Denzel, to forward below the resolutions of 
the Council of the Society passed at their meeting held on the 
2nd March, 192<h 

Rksoi ved — 

1. That in order to f^ive effect to the recoin inendat ions uf 
the General Medical (Council, witli rcf'ard to praclicnl teaching 
in midwifery, consistent with the cnsurinij of proper tnith n, tho 
Council is of opinion that the iiiitnher of labour cases that should 
he available for the students iiiulcr^oin^ iiistriietion in mid- 
wifery must not he less than three times the nninher of students. 
With a view to hriiii; about the above oomliiion, tho Conned is 
prepared, if ro(piired by the Calcutta University to do to, to 
icstrici the number of new admissions to the Collefj;c as and 
when occasion recpiires. 

2. That aiTAn^eineiits be made to utilise tho clinical 
material availahle in other hospitals in (/'alciitta or tdsewhoro for 
our students ami also to develop extern maternity work. 

I liave, etc , 
KKnARN'Atu Das. 


On the motion of Dr. D;is .seconded by lit.-Col Leioi'sicr 
the following re.^ioliilion was unaniinoii.sly adopted by the 
Faculty of Medicine whicli wa.s duly approved by the Soiiatf' : 

Tlie Faculty rcconimeml that the followinj; syllabus he 
Mibstitnted for llic syllabus on Midwifery and Gyna* in 

Chapter XL VI of the Rc«;iil.ations (p. 289;. * 

MiuwiFEiiY ANu Diseases or Women. 

In.st ruction during a period of at leatd two terms ciniprif-in}? 
I, Courses of svst emetic iiistructi«»n in the principle^ nm 
practice of Obstetrics and Gyntecolo^y. 
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2. Lectures or Demonstrations in clinical Obstetrics and 
Oyn8DCo1o{ry, and attendance on In-patient and Out-patient 
Oymccologieal practice. 

3. Instruction in the following Subjects, rt>. : — 

(a) Ante-natal condition ; 

{b) Infant Hygiene. 

4. Every student should, after attending the Courses of 
systematic instruction in the principles and practice of Surgery 
and of Obstetrics, given continuous attendance on Obstetrical 
Hospital practice under the supervision of a competent officer for 
a period of three months, during one month of which at least 
he should perform the duties of an intern student in a Lying- 
in Hospital or AVard. He should attend during the peri^ 
twenty oases rf labour under adequate supervisiun. Extern 
or District maternity work should not he taken until the student 
has periioiially delivered at least five cases in the L}ing-in 
Hospital or Ward, to the satisfaction of his teacher. 

A certificate of having attended twenty cases of Labour 
should state that the student has porsouully at ended each case 
during the eourse of labour making the nciessary abdominal and 
other examinations, under the supervision of the certifying 
officer, who should describe his official position and state how 
many of the Iwonty cases were conducted in Hospital. 

* M W * * 

On the moti(*n r f Dr. Kedarnath Das, seconded by Lt.-Col. 
J. C, H. Leicester, the following resolution wss unanimously 
adopted : — 

“The Faculty is of opinion that it is necessary to regulate 
the admission of .«<tudents into the Medical College affiliated to 
the University with reference to the facilities available for 
adequate training in the iat<T stages of the course. The follow- 
ing facta should guide th<» Syndicate in framing the directions 
to be issued to the Ctdlege authorities. 

(1) Approximately tlirce-fourths of the students initially 
admitted are likely to reach the stage when training in Mid- 
wifery will l)C required ; 

(2) The iiumlier of students at such stage should not, for 
the present, exceed one-third of the number of labour eases 
likely to be available ; but endeavour should be made to increase 
the number of cases as early as practicable, so as to make the 
proportion four to one, instead of three to one." 

% ♦ * * * 


Harbinge Professorship Committee 
We ivproduce here the Pivlimiiiary report of the llardingo 
Professorship Committee appoiiited to nominate a successor 
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to our renowned Mathematician and erudite scholar Dr. C. E. 
Cullis of the Indian Educational Service who is retiring 
from his field of activity where he taught three generations 
of pupils and carried on with Mathematical researches of 
the first magnitude. We wish Dr. Cullis a long life, and a 
still brighter future. 

* * * • 


We, the members of the Committee appointed by 
the Senate to consider the question of appointment 
of a llardingc Professor of Mathematics, have the 
honour to submit this preliminary report. 

On our recommendation the following notification 
was published in the Calcutta Gazette and a copy 
sent to Vice-Chancellors and lleijistrars of all Indian 
Universities and also to all Heads of Colleges affiliated 
to an Indian University : 

“The Senate will shortly proceed to make an 
appointment to the Hardinge Chair of Mathematics, 
recently vacated by Dr. C. E. Cullis. The salary 
is Es. 12,000 a year and the appointment is likely 
to be made, in the first Instance, for a term of throe 
years. Candidates are requested to send their appli- 
cations (with copies of testimonials, if any), to the 
llegistrar, on or before 31st .Tannary, 1923;* a state- 
ment of (rt) Academic qinilifications, (A) Teaching 
experience, and (c) Original contributions, should bo 
forwarded at the same time.” 

Applications have bc>en received from five candi- 
dates, one of whom has subsequently expressed a 
desire to withdraw his name. Wo have carefully 
com:idered the statements submitted by the other 
gentlemen. 

In view' of the circumstance that the Chair of 
Mathematics founded by Sir Jtashbehary^ Qhosc is 
reserved for Applied Mathematics and that there arc 
four Chairs reserved for Physics, w'e are of opinion 
that the Hardinge Chair of Mathematics should bo 
reserved for Pure Mathematics. Preference should 
obviously be given to a specialist who is eminent for 
his work and attainments in some department of the 
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rapidly extending domain of modern Pure Mathe- 
matics, and who may he expected to lay llic foundation 
for a school of Pure Matliematics in this University. 
We propose accordingly to make further enquiries 
before wo submit our final report to the Senate. 

Asutosii IMookerjee. 

W. W. Horkell. 

Nilhatan Sircar. 

C: E. CuLLis. 

The 9th March, 1923. 

* * * 

The vexed question of age-problem has suddenly been 
resurrected by the Education Department and we quote here 
the full text of the wonderful letter written by the Secretary* 
to the Education Department to the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity : 


Fnttti ih(: SfU'n*fari/ fo the Oorer/n/tenf of Bentjal^ Rluention 
UeihirtmeHt ^ to the Itet/ixtrttr, Vtuvcmtif if ('tilcHtta^ Xik 7i6 
hlil., ihtteJ thr 7th 1U2H. 

I i\\i\ iliroettHl to refer to tlie oorrcsponJence renting with 
tills l)e|v.irtinent letter Xo. ei7. ihited the l^tii April, 1922, 
oil the suhie< t of :i eliaiiLfe in the rniversity Ue(;u1ations relat- 
ing to the iige fill* the Matriculation Kxaininatioii. 

2. It was expIaiiOMl that this Government agreed with the 
views of tho rniversity (Commission as srt out on page fi I of 
('liapter XXXI, Volume IV of tlnir report. In consideration, 
however, of the faet that the Commission regarded a general 
re-organiz;itioii of Secondary Kdneation up to the Intermediate 
Standard as a iieee.<sary preliminary to the relaxation of the age 
limit, the (lovernment of Hengal (Ministry of Kduoation) 
coiisiilered that it was iimlesirahle to modify the present regula- 
tions till the re-organi/alion was elTeoted. 

Js the hyi.f,ttio,i itee!>,sx,i,y for the ir-orffiViisation of 
SH:oiitIfvy Eilttiuitifni in this //rer/wiv hns not yet leen intro^ 
duced and some time is tiMi/ to elapse before it comes into 
operatioHy^ the (lovernim nt of Bengal are prepared to sanction 
a modifieation of the regulations on the lines of the recommend- 
ations of the Calcutta rniversity Commission. 


' The Italieg nro ours— Ed. C.R. 
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Those- behind the veil will alone be able to explain the 
apparent sweet reasonableness of the Ministry of Education 
in this important matter— the history of its origin 
and development having been presented before our readers 

in our previous issues. 

« * « * 

Hesionation of PjioFKSSon Akthuk Brown. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the Senate has been 
constrained to accept the resignation tendered by Prof. 
Arthur Brown, University Professor of International Law. 
Prof. Brown’s schol.ir.ihip appiirently would have lain buried 
in Assam if the University had not appointed him Professor 
*of International Law in this University. As soon as the 
appointment was made, the Government of India suddenly 
discovered the erudition of the learned Professor and gave 
him a lift to the Olympic heights. IVe understand Professor 
Brown’s services to the Government of India have grown 
so indispensable that the Government of India desire to con- 
tinue to reap the benefit of his services for some time more. 

« * » « 

We have great pleasure in publishing the following letter 
which Br. Bineschandra Sen has received from Br. Stella 
Kramrisch : — 

23, Til RATHE Hoad, 
25th' Starch, 1928. 

Bear Sir, 

I wanted to write to you the very evening when I had 
the great privilege of listening to your reading of the transla- 
tion of “ Mahua.” Unfortunately I was seized wiih fever 
on my return home. All the time Mahua, Nadcrchand, and 
the gipsies were round me. and kept me in a world hitherto 
unknown to me, where emotions are deep and yet as simple 
as nursery rhymes, where nature echoes the voice of the 
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human heart and man is spontaneous. Yet he fits into the 
plot as the seasons, whieh accompany his happiness and ^earn* 
ings, fit into the course of tlio year. 

The whole melodrama is welded together by a mn.sic of 
emotions and yet every character stands out by itself. 
Mahua’s love and heroic death are not symbols of transcendent* 
h 1 value. Tliey have no other religion tlian that of the 
human heart ill all its purity and strength. How dispassion- 
ately is Homra, the gipsy leader, ‘Mahua's foster-father, 
represented. His wrath and cruelty do not appear as such, 
they seem to be acts of subjective justice- -that is to say 
even his figure has so much human appeal that we arc bound 
to feel with him. And as it is with every one of them, 
Palanka, the maiden, Mahua’s devoted friend, redeems the 
stern ft?rvoiir of the action by a lyrical tendeimess, natural 
and fresh like" a floiver and never sentimental. 

AVoinan plays the leading part in our drama. Homra is 
nothing but setting and frame for ^Mahua’s actions and 
Naderchand, the youthful llrahmin lord is the object which 
enables her to realise her devotion and greatness. 

'Ihe play — but it is ballad -only it makes me wish to see 
it acted in all its dramatic conciM>mss rushes on in one 
straight lino from heginning to climax and there it breaks 
down. Characters and situations are sketched with utmost 
economy, that makes them so distinct and at tlie same time as 
closely interwoven as the variegaU'd melodies of a song. 
£ach person has a tune of Iiis own : one need not know the 
name nor see the actor, yet one is bound to ivcognise him. 

Tlie simple intensity of eompositio i and diction reminded 
mo of that standard work of medii'val Kuropean Literature — 
*Aucassin and Nicolette ’ ; there too the narrow prejudices of 
society do not concern hero and heroine. And there np to 
now M'e knew of Ihe connection and similarity of folk litera- 
ture in different countries and your folk literature of Bengal 
furnished us with first-hand material. But we were unable to 

42 
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witness the affinity of people's poetry just on the verge where 
folklore and art become one. Also as far as my knowledge of 
Indian literature goes I do not know of anything similarly 
fresh and immediate. Every sentence of the melodrama 
Mahua can stand by itself and is final. It needs no ornament 
and no explanation. Uengal must be proud to have recovered 
such a treasure of her own— and you told mo that it is only 
one of many. I sincerely hope your splendid discovery will 
find as much appreciation in Bengal itsidf as it is bound to get 
from all conno'meiira of literature in Europe and 1 am 
anxiously looking forward to the publication of all the ballads 
of Bengal. 

Thanking you once more for the great pleasure of having 
come to know of these unique pieces of literature. 

Yours sincerely, 
Stella Kkameisch. 


The eminent German art critic Dr. William Cohn of 
Berlin reviews Dr. Gauranganath Haiierjeo’s Hellenism in 
Ancient India in the wtdl-known Oriental Journal 
iiache Zeitschriff (Heft j, Eehruary, 11)23, pp. i81-2) thus. — 

“ In this hook for the tirst time the question of Classical 
Influence has been dealt with in its fullest extent. The first 
edition of the hook has hec'ii sold out in a year — a proof of the 
great interest which peoi>le have shown in this subject. The 
Indians indeed have been told often and often that the most 
notable achievements of the Tiidians are at bottom not due to 
indigenous inspiration hut to inspirations from, the West. 
Banerjee relies less upon his own studies in the multifarious 
branches of Indian spiritual life than on the carefully con- 
sidered and mature opinions hitherto given which he exhaus- 
tively marshals side by side. In contradistinction to the 
partiality which one often finds in the discussion of these 
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questions, the author has endeavoured as much as possible to 
treat the subject dispassionately. 'I’o me, however, it seems 
not yet enough. Most of the problems need indeed quite a 
thorough-going investigation. We must not be misled by 
accidental coincidences, but we must consider and judge each 
theme as a part of the whole problem, ^[iitual influences are 
much more frequent than one would imagine. The mentality 
of the cultured men b ^ars an extraordinary resemblance 
throughout the whole world. Only when the indications of 
inward development are lacking that we need look to extra- 
neous influences. And we must not ignore to consider the 
weight of the foreign influences in the course of the entire 
development to its proper extent. In the sphere of Indian 
lleligion. Philosophy, .ind ^lythology, Ikinerjeo accepts a rule 
of mutual influences. Even in Drama, in the Epics, in Philo- 
sophy, in lilathematics and in Philosophy, lie considers the 
Western influences not very serious. [Much more important, 
however, appear to him the foreign elements in India’s plastic 
arts, which he considers in his Second Pook in 118 pages which 
is one-third of the whole volume'. Here also he does not put 
forward any essentially m w standpoint, “ classical culture had 
acted as a ferment to revive the native ipialities of the Indian 
artists without robbing them of their originalitj and subtlety” 
(p. 2(5), hence a mediating viewpoint. Here precisely he seems 
to mo to oicrshoot the mark. If wo consider the Indian art 
in its entirety, we shall not require to look for foreign influ- 
ences, but we will comprehend its steady, spontaneous growth. 
Foreign influences emanating specially from the Seleucidie 
Hellenism cannot perhaps lie denied Imt the point is to assess 
them at their true value. On the whole, I should say one 
should not* attach so much importance to these investigations 
specially from the Indian side hut rather turn with greater 
zeal on to the investigation of monuments according to their 
essence, their contents, their dates and their connection with 
contemporary literature. Hero tlu'ro is still much to he dune. 
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In any c:iso, ihu work has an encyclopsedic character on 
account of the many exhaustive quotations of great value from 
the most importtint literature bearing upon it. The value of 
this book is considerably enhanced by a rich bibliography and 
an exhaustive index. 

• « • • 

We have been roquostcd to publish the following letter 
from the great Mathematician J. Iladamard : — 

Institute jje Fbancb. 2S, Rue IIuMBOLnr, 

Fehmary 23, 1923. 

Dear Sir, 

I have duly received your little pack of memoirs, though 
not containing the note on visual niprcseutalion of J-Dimeu- 
sional Space alluded to in your letter, aud which I think a 
certainly valuable one.' 

The memoir.s on osculating ennic.s, or oven nou-eueli lean 
geometry and parametric formulae in «lilV(!rential geometry of 
curves are less in my line, thougli I hd you knotv, as likely to 
interest you, that a young Swiss (ieometer, 3lr. Juvid, genen- 
lised, the Serret-Frenet forimiUc, starting from the relativity 
point of view, i.c., fi’om Riem-innian Matrices. 

lint my intero.st in your Oromotri/ of o Pltnir Ait, which 
I had expressed in IttOt), in a (aiionyinous) note in the Revue 
Generale des Seicnces has far from »liminished since that time. 

Precisely, at my Seiniiiar of (.'olloquum, of the College ile 
France, we have reviewed .such suhjerts, and all my auditois 
and colleagues have been keenly interested by your way of 
researches, which we all consider as one of the most important 
roads open to 3iIathiMnatical Science. • 

The interest of these I’osearehes has been iucreasod by 
comparison with the meinoir.s published in a sliglitly dillorent 

• 1 linvo boon iiiUtukvii in lulling you that I had not (pit your iiapiTil on 4-diiin:>i>'>»i*''' 
(pace. Tliey had boon temporarily lost. 1 havo them in^ain and ruad with much iutcrcai- 
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line by a Dane, Mr. Juel, the list of which memoirs I send 
herewith, hoping that they may interest you. Indeed the con- 
junction of both kinds of works (Mr. Juel dealing with 
Straigiit Lines, you with Circles and Conics,) is likely, at my 
sense, to prove of great power and bearing for the further 
improvement of geometry. 

With my congratulations for your beautiful results, I beg 
you to believe me 

Yours truly, 

J. Hadamard. 

Prof. Montel, who has reviewed at the College de Prance, 
Juel’s memoirs, is going to deal with the subject in the 
Jinlletin des Heinum Jfit/Iiemaliquen, and intends to point out 
the importance of your notes. 

« « « * * 


Ur. Tarinicuakan Cuaudhury. 

Our best congratulations to 3Lr. Tarinicharan Cliaudlmry 
whose thesis tor the Ph.U. degree has just been approved. 
The Board consisted of Prof. Sir P. C. Kay, Prof. P. C. flitter 
and Prof. If. Iv. Sen. 

« « « « « 

Griffith Prizk. 

The Griffith Memorial Prize for 1922 has been divided 
eftually amongst the undermentioned candidates : — 

Dr. Sahayram Bose, M.A.. Pli.U., Lecturer, Carmicliael 
Jledicd College. — On Bengal Polyparaeea*. 

Dr. Tarinicharan Chaudhury, Ph.U., Professor, 

Midnapnr College.— On Syuth<*sis of Boranilide and its 

Derivatives. 
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Mr. Saradakanto Ganguli, M.A., Professor, Eavenshaw 
College, Cuttack. — On Bhaskaracharyya and a simultaneous 
indeterminate equations of the first degree. 


M. L. Examination. 

There were four candidates for the last Master of Law 
Examination ; three of them sat for the examination. We 
regret to learn that none of them has come up to the prescribed 
standard. 


The Oxfoko Univehsitv. 

The University of Oxford has recently altered the statutes 
for admission of Indian students to th(^ status of Senior and 
Junior Students. The elTect of the changes may he briefly 
described as follows : — 

The new status for senior and junior students .at Oxford University 
confers junior status on Indian B.A.’s or 3.Se/s provided th:it their decree 
includes the study of English and in addition two of the following langua- 
ges: — Latin, (jerman, (Jroek, French, Sanskrit, Pali, Arabii*, IVrsian and 
Classical Chinese ; one of these languages must he eitliiM- Litin, Greek, 
French, or German. Further provisions jirovide that all jimior students 
must take an Honours School in either the V\v>t or Second ihihlie Examina- 
tion or the Schools of Agriculture and Forestry. In a like manner, senior 
students must have studied for three years at an Indian University and 
have obtained a degree with first or .seeond ela.ss honours. Holh the Degn o 
and the University require the a])prov:il of the llebdom.adal Couneil but 
it may be taken for granted that the Uiilversiiics and the Degrees wliu h 
have been already approved will still be accepted. It is provided that 
senior students can only obtain the B. A. degree with Honours an<l not a 
pass degree. * 

It should be noted that ns a result of this new Statute no senior stmlent 
will be able to offer Forestry or Agriculture for a degree. A candidato 
who desires to take either of these Schools should tlieicfore apply for Junioi 
(and not Senior) Status. 
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The Syndicate recently appointed a committee consisting 
of Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart and Kev, Dr. G. Iloivells 
to consider the matter. Their report is set out here 
below 

We regret that the University of (Oxford has it necessary to 
impose a regulation for the admission of Indian University (iraduates to 
the status of junior students, the prfictic.il effect of which is to require the 
previous study of four langingcs, /.r., his own vernacular (which, from the 
nature of the case, is, ordinarily, compulsory in India), English, and two 
other languages, one of wliicli must be either Latin, Greek, French or 
Oernian. This ]U'actically ignores the cultural and academic value of 
Indian vernaculars in comparison with modern European languages in a 
way that we consider unjust i liable on the merits of the case. Moreover, 
Indian University regulitions hirdly admit of so many languages being 
taken for the Degree (bourse, ami so the practical effect of the regulation 
will be to exclude Indian Graduates altogether from the privileges of a 
junior student. We cannot think that was the deliberate intention of the 
Oxford University authorities, or if it Nvas so, we eonsiiler that it would 
have been better to say so in plain terms. On the other hand, we 
have to admit that if an Indian University (iradiiate proceeds to Oxford, 
he is likely to aim at an Honours ('oiirse or some s^iecialised course such 
SB Agriculture or Fore>trv. On the inen’ts of the case, we are of opinion 
that an Indian Graduate hohli'ig only a l*ass Degree may without injustice 
be debarred from enjoying tlu? privileges of a junior student, as we do not 
think he could take an Honours or specialised rourse satisfactorily under 
the pciiod of tluve years, in view of the fact that the subjects are so 
differently bandied in a Univeisity like Oxford. 

In regard to Honours Graduates proceeding to Oxford for the study 
of Agriculture or Forestry, we consider that a re|>ivseiitulion should be 
made to tlie University of Oxford autliorities ret|uesting them to modify 
their regulations so that it may be possible for Indian GraduaUs obtaining 
the status of a senior student in Oxford to off-’i* Ftuvstry or Agrienltiue for 
a degree, without having to register .as a .lunioi Student. 

We regret fo And that the ejTect of the new Statutes is 
to make it practically impossible for an Indian student to 
obtain any concession at Oxford. 
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We have been asked to reproduce the following letter 
from Dr. Cullis : — 

4/2 Middlbtom Stbebt, Calcutta 

{March 2BnU 1923). 

To 

Thb Sbcrei-aky of tub Calcutta Mathematical Society. 
Dear Dr. Datta, 

Will you please express to the members of the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society my intense regret that I shall be prevented 
from attending the meeting of the Society fixed for Sunday, 
March 25th by the alteration of the date of iny embarcution 
from the 26th to the 2tth. Will you also convey to 
them my very grateful thanks for the tastefully and strongly 
bound Volumes of the Bulletin which have been presented to 
me. No more acceptable present could possibly have been 
chosen ; and the volumes will form one of the greatest 
treasures in my library at home. 

Besides thanking my friends and fellow' members of the 
Calcutta ^lathematical Society for this present, I desire to leave 
with them my most sincere wMshes for their w’elfaroindividualiy 
and for the welfare of the Society as a whole. I have walcdiel 
the Society grow' up from an enthusia.stie beginning into a sturdy 
adolescent challenging the attention of the w'orld. Since it will 
happily continue to receive the fostering care and stimulating 
encouragement of our honoured Presidmit, who called it into 
being, it has every prospect of a glorious maturity w'on by the 
earnest labrmr.s of its members. It is needless to siy that no 
Mathematical literature w'ill be more keenly w'atched by nio 
than the succeeding numbers of the Bulletin, and the papers of 
my friends w'hich I .shall see in it. Through the Bulletin those 
friends will be almost as near to me a.s if I wore in Calcutta. 

Any m.an who can call himself a member of the Calcutia 
Mathematical Society will have a strong claim to a share in the 
gpratitude I owe to the Society and to the University of Calcuita. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. E. CULHS. 



REPORT ON THE STUDENT WELFARE SCHEME 
FOR THE YEAR 1922 


Health ExaminalioH Section 

The medical examination of University students in con> 
nection with the Student Welfare Scheme began on 28th 
March, 1920. Since then the work has been going on and 
students have been examiued in seven different institutions. 
At the beginning t’lo work was undertaken by a number of 
voluntary workers chiefly medical men and University 
lecturers. The Syndicate on 2IJrd July, 1020 granted an amount 
of Us. 50 per month to each worker as conveyance allowance. 
Besides the medical examiners there is an office staff for the 
working of the data obtained by medical examination. 

Up till now we have examined 5,77 1 students. There are 
as many as (55 different items entered for each student and 
the total mass of material that has got to be sifted, arranged 
and tabulated is simply enormous. The present office staff is 
very much overworked and unless an extra contingent is 
sanctioned it would be impossible to do full justice to the 
valuable data that have been collected. The purely scientific 
side of the work, the value of which cannot be exaggerated, 
could not be taken up for proper consideration. The number 
of medical workers too will have to be increased, as the most 
important part of the Student Welfare work, ciz., the preven- 
tion and cure of defects, remains as yet undeveloped. 

The work that has been done up till now gives us an 
insight into the health of the student community and shows 
the necessity for prompt action to better their condition. In 
certain colleges as many as 10^^' of the students show en- 
^rged spleen. The defects of eye-sight are as high as 61 
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in a certain institution. A very large number of these 
students are ignorant of the nature of the trouble they are 
suffering from. All this is preventible. There are many 
other defects such as those of teeth, tonsils, etc., which are 
also preventible. It is a pity that so much of useless suffer- 
ing and wastage of manhood which is bound to act in a dele- 
terious manner on the welfare of the nation is allowed to 
persist. A more thorough system of medical and after-care 
work in conjunction with the Student Welfare Scheme is 
imperative to put a stop to this disastrous state of affairs. 
Recent data show that about 71 % of the students suffer from 
some sorts of defects and many of these are of the preventible 
typo. The need for propaganda work amongst students for 
the betterment of their health is very urgent. Tlie public 
should also bo roused to the seriousness of the situation. It 
is encouraging to note that the amount of resist incc which we 
experienced from the students and the public at first is gradually 
decreasing and the scheme is daily becoming more and more 
popular. We are continually being approached by individual 
students from the different colleges for a report on their health. 
Knquiries have been received from many diirerent institutions 
about the nature of the work we have been doing and the 
appeal we have issued for funds has met with some response. 

We find it extremely difficult to manage the medical 
examination with the existing scale of remuiKjration for the 
workers. The medical examiners have Ixien doing their work 
ungrudgingly at the sacrifice of their time and energy, and 
it would be impossible for them to continue in this manner 
unless the amount of their remuneration be rai.sed. A list of 
the staff of workers and office assistants with the remuneration 
mentioned against each is given below : — 

Honorary Seeretatiet— 

Dr. G. Bose, D.Se., M.B. 

Dr. A. Chatteiji, M.B., B.S. 
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Svperiuten dents — 

Mr. M. N. Banerjce, M.Sc. 

II. Maitii M.A. 

Examiners — 

Dr. H. N. Bose, L.M.S- 
„ A. C. Mitra, L.M.S. 

„ D. P. nanorji, M.B. 

„ B. N. Bose, M.B. 

„ B. B. Chakra varti, M.B. 

,, D. N. Banerjce, M.B. 

„ H. N. Bose, H.A. 

Mr. M. Ganguly, M.Sc. 

„ P. Hancrji, B.A. (Tabulator) 
„ M. Sen (Assistant do. ) 


Ogice Staff— 

Mr. Kalidas Banerjec, M..^, (Head Assistant) 
„ P. Chowdhiiry (Assistant) 

Janakinath Mukhcrji ( do. ) 

„ Bhabanath Bose (do. ) 

Durwan 


Contingency 
Heatih Kxamin jfion — 

Contingency for the Rowing Club Section. .. 
Keeper... Do. Do. Do. 


Remuneration 
per month. 

Rs. 

.. 50 

.. 50 


50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

30 

580 

55 

55 

55 

50 

16 

231 

150 

25 

18 

1,004 


The above statement includes the grant for the Bowing 
Club Section also. Dr. A. Chatterji acts as the Honorary 
Secretary of this section and Hr. H. P. Haiti as the 
Honorary Supervisor. An account of this section vrill he found 
at the end of the report. The ofTice section of the health 
examination scheme and the preparation of the statistical 
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data are under the charge of Mr. H. F. Haiti. An office guide 
for the management of the Student Welfare work has been 
prepared. 


Age Diairihulion of Students 
Table No. 1 shows the distribution of students accord- 
ing to age in the various institutions. The largest number of 
students examined was in the City College. When all the 
colleges are considered together it is found that the maximum 
number falls under the age group 18. Last year’s report 
showed the maximum number under the age group 19. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that there are more students in the 
1st and 2ud*year classes than in the 3rd and 4th-year. 


Taulx No. 1 

Diatri/mtion of Students aeeording to Age 


Age 

Charches 

College. 

lJn,ver8ity ; City 
C^aaHci. j Coll?ge. 

• EVeairlfnoy 
1 Collfge. 

VMyaNHgnr 

Cullege. 

C. II. 8. 
CoHi'ge. 

B.ingahaRi 

College 

Tutal. 

16 


1 

... 

... 




1 

1 

16 

62 


113 

51 

.6 


94 

315 

17 

160 

... 

2H1 

126 

66 

i4 

354 

91K» 

18 

177 


209 

161 

131 

14 

342 

1127 

19 

220 

. • 

2G9 

163 

118 

26 

265 

umo 

20 


4 

293 

116 

169 

26 

166 

921 

21 

81 

21 

169 

4:1 

111 

29 

104 

6.58 

22 

42 

33 

149 

17 

72 

11 

63 

387 

23 

16 

30 

86 

8 

29 

r. 

24 

109 

24 

3 

24 

31 

1 

22 

4 

14 

99 

25 

2 

12 

11 

2 

7 


9 ' 

43 

26 

1 

7 

6 

1 

3 

i i 

3 ' 

21 

27 


4 

2 

1 i 

1 3 


i 

i ’2 

28 


2 

• .t ' 

... 

1 


1 

... 1 

3 

20 


... j 

1 

! ] 

... 

i 

... 

1 1 

30 


1 

2 


1 


... 1 

4 

31 


1 


: ... 1 

1 • ■ • 

i 


2 

32 


1 

... 



... 

... 1 

1 

34 


• IS 

... 



1 


1 

37 

... 

... 

... 

; i 


i 

... 

1 

Total! ... 913 

‘ 140 ' 


! 093 1 

1 7S8 

133 t ! 

I 14» 

5774 


The Caste Distribution of Students 
Table No. 2 shows the distribution of students according 
to different castes. About 30% of the students are Brahmins 
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and 2SX of the students Kajasthas. The Muhammadan 
students come up to only GX • Of the rest the Yaidyas form 
about of the total number and the Gandhabaniks who are 
the least numerous give a percentage of *5 only. 


Tablk No. 2 

Distribution of Students according to Different Castes 


Cnsie* 

Nijitibor of 
StndentB. 

Percentn^'e. 



Radiy a Brahmins 

89G 

15-51 



Barcudra Brahmins 

12S 

2-12 



Bhattacharyya (mixed) 

180 

3-11 


► 30-7% 

Chakravarti (mixed) 

198 

3-42 



Other Brahmins (mixed) 

S74 

6-5 



Kulin Kayastha 

742 

12-8 


“ At«rhara ” Kayastha (Maulic) ... 

346 

6-0 

}-2S-6% 

Other Kayasthas 

364 

9-S 

j 

Baidy a 

496 

8-6 



Khatriya 

.*»3 

•9 



Vaisyas 

144 

2-5 



Gaiidhabanik 

29 

•5 



Mahisya 

156 

2-7 



Subarnabanik 

10:{ 

1-8 



Vaisya Saha 

S4 

1-0 



Christians 

74 

i-.s 



Mahomedans 

343 

6-0 



Other ;astc8 

502 

8-7 




288 students have not reported their castes. 


. General Appearance 

The general appearance of the student gives us a very 
fair idea of the condition of his health. We have classified 
the students as in the last report into four different groups 
C and D. A denotes good muscular development, B 
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stoutness without muscularity, C medium musculature and D 
thin bodily development. About of the students are 
muscular (see table 3). This figure is lower than the previous 
year’s record. The lowering of the record is traceable to the 
large number of thin and medium students in the Yidyasagar, 
C. M. S., and Bangabasi Colleges. The Bangabasi College 
shows the lowest figure in muscular development and the 
Scottish Churches College claims the highest percentage. The 
want of muscularity is due to insufficient feeding in poor 
students, and want of proper physical exercise. Both the 
Seottish Churches and the Presidency Colleges show compara- 
tively high figures and in both these Colleges the students 
come from families which are better off than in the other 
Colleges. The facilities for physical exercise in these two 
colleges are also better. The City College, University Classes 
and the Bangabasi College show a high percentage of thin 
students. If we consider the general appearance according to 
age (Table ‘t) wc find as in the last year’s report that students 
belonging to the age group 20, 21, 22 show the best muscular 
development. The percentage of D class thin students steadily 
falls up to the age of 22 and the medium class shows a 


TanLE No. 3 


College. 

Scottish Churches 
University Classes 
City 

Presidency 
Yidyasagar 
C. M. S. 

Bangabasi 

General percentage ... 


MuRcalar. 

Stoat. 

If odium. 

Thin. 


9 

47-8 

2S-9 

6-4 

13-6 

47- 1 

30-7 

8*7 

6-7 

60-2 

35-4 

10-4 

6-6 

55-2 

37-7 

6-99 

4-61 

62 0 

26-25 

6-76 

4-51 

70-C7 

18-04 

5-46 

6-39 

59-103 

29-97 

8’502 

639 

54-6 

30*35 
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Table No. 4 

Oeneral Appearance according to Age 


- 

16 

17 

IR 

10 

i 

j 20 

1 ! 

1 21 1 

22 1 

1 

23 i 

! 

1 

24 

25 I 

26 

A 

COS 

! 

6 6 

7*98 

8'34 

j 9-U 

! 9C7 

1 

! 8*77 ! 

1 

10-71 i 

12*37 

' 25-58 1 

19.04 

B 

4*13 

3‘5 

6*48 

4*87 

j 7*49 

. 6-81 

1 

8-77 

8-16 1 

1 

6*18 

0-302 

14-28 

C 

460 

rii'i 

53‘32 

57-7 

! 06-35 

! 58-Ofi 

! 58-67 

: 53-57 i 

j ! 

54-64 

i 48-84 

38-09 

D 

4314 

36*05 

j 

32209 

29-20 

i 266 

’ 24 55 
! 

1 23T) 

i 2"'33 j 

1 

26-8 

\ 

16 279 

28-57 


corresponding rise up to 22, beyond which the curves tend in 
the opposite direction. The figures 1)elonging to the age 
group 24, 25 and 20 are not very significant as the number of 
students is comparatively small. We are justified in assuming 
that the maximum development occurs under the age group 
21. This supports last year’s findings. The high percentage 
of thin students in the younger age groups demands an expla- 
nation. Not only is the percentage of thin students higher 
in the earlier ages hut the percentage of stoop is also 
higher (Table 0). This shows that the younger students 
withstand the strain of life less resistingly about this period 
than their older brethren. It would ho wise to relieve a 
certain amount of strain of college life from these younger 
studr’iits. 


F oat lire. 

About 47X students show a stoop in their posture. 

(Table No*. 5). This is somewhat higher than the last year’s 
figure and is due mainly to the influence of the Bangahasi and 
the Yidyasagar College students in whom this defect is 
markedly in evidence. The younger the student the more 
manifestly evident is the stoop (Table No. 6). 
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Table No. 5 


College. 


Breoi. 

Stooping. 

Scottish Churches College 

mmn 

6»-2% 

29-8% 

University Classes ... 

... 

78-6% 


City College 

... 

6+4% 


Presidency Collego . . . 

... 

62-4% 

47*6% 

Vidyasagar College... 

... 

45'6% 

54-4^ 

C. H. S. College 

... 

63-4% 

4fi6% 

Bangabasi College ... 


41-4% 

68-5% 

• 

General jtorceutage 

Table No. 6 

JPosture 

51-31% 

471% 


i 

1 

17 

! 

1 ~ ' 

i 

20 

21 

22 

2.3 j 

2t 

25 

; 20 i 27 

1 

E 

46 35 

43 04 

47-64 

50*64 

57*11 

56*9 

63't>t 

.58*10 i 

07 

j 74*416 

71*33 j 

8 j 

53*75 

56*96 

! 62 17 

48*99 

42*12 

42 65 

1 

300 

41 84 ; 32 9S 

. 2.5 .58 

! 

28 .57 : 


Table No. 7 
Skin 

Normal . Defective, 

j 37-50% 

Skin. 

We have classified the skin into two groups — normal and 
defective. Under the latter heading are included cases suffer- 
ing from skin diseases such as acne, scabies, eczema, pityriisis, 
etc. 'rhe tabulation of this item has been introduced only lately 
and comparative figures are not available. The percentage of 
scabies is fairly large while acne is most freciuent. Most of 
these skin diseases are ce/fcainly preventible and are due 
to neglect in the care of the sk^n. (Table No. 7.) 


0. M. S. College... 
Bangabaii 
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Complexion, 

As in the last year’s report the skin complexion has been 
classified under four htjads— A very fair, B fair, C brown and 
1) black. (Table No, 8.) About of the students show a 
very fair complexion and about belong to the 1) class. 

This is not an important item so far as health is concerned, 
but is of great interest from anthropological point of view'. If 
w'O arrange the complexion Table No. 1) under ea.do heading 
w'e find that .amongst Hindus in the A class the Xshatriyas 
come first, next lladiya Kayasthiis, then other Brahmins, then 
lladiya and Barondra Brahmins. The ^lahishya class shows 
the highest percentage in the D class. If we add up the 
different sub-classes amongst Brahmins and Kayasthas w'e find 
the Brahmins as a class fairer than Kayasthas. Another very 
interesting feature is that while tlu' percentage of A class 
students amongst lladiy.i Kayasthas is as high as 2 that 
among Atghar Kayasthas is only •2'^. There is no A class 
student amongst Cliakravarty Brahmins. The distinct pre- 
ponderance of A class amongst the higher classes of the Hindu 
society is maintained as in last year’s report. 


T.\ni,E No. 


Cdllugo. 

Vi TV 

Fair. 

Brown. 

Black. 

Scottish Ohiirchcs 

\V\ 

-TV., 


73% 

University CI.tsscs 

o:;, 



lO o 

City Collc^p 

tl'i o 


Til., 1 

7% 

Presitloncy GoUego 

ir';. 


TtiH'b i 


^ iiljasiitrar Cnllogc 



ii^ . .1, j 

1 40% 

C. M. S. College 

...j 

1 

75-2% ’ 

! 6-8% 

Biingabasi Colloge 

...i MY. 

i . . . 

I 

071% 

110% 

Jiin^uLpercentage 

...! I'W 



1 1 ^ o 


% 
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Table No. 9 


Caste. 

Knnibcr 

Percent ago Table. 


dents. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Radiya Brahmins 

896 

1-78 

20*24 

04’3I 

4-24 

Barcndra Brahmins 

123 

162 

3414 

58.S 

5 09 

Bhattacharjya (mixed) 

180 

rii 

294 

63-68 

50 

Chakravarti (mixed) 

198 

— 

22‘2 

70-2 

7-57 

Other Brahmins (mixed) ... 

371 

1-87 

24 1 

08-98 

4 54 

Kiiliii Kuyastha 

742 

2(12 

22-37 

GS-.'i 

711 

Atgarh " Ko^’astha (Maulic) 

3U3 

■2S 

1703 

71-96 

98 

Other Kayasthaa 

iiCA 

l*0t» 

I8-S 

70-56 

92 

Baidya 

i 496 

1 

1-2 

1 2238 

09-70 

C'tjij 

Khatriya 

53 

38 

1 

35'8 

54-7 

38 

Vaisyas ... | 

i 

! 

144 

1 j 

1 

‘7 

2.> 

70 14 

i 42 

1 

(iandliabnnik ... | 

j 

2<» 1 

j 

1 ' 

69 

-■ 79 3 

13-79 

Afahiiiya ... j 

156 

— 

11-5 : 

! 66 6 

21*15 

Bnbarnabanik .. j 

1U3 

■97 

223 1 

691) 

■39 

Vaisya Saha ... ! 

i 

SI 

— 

1 

1‘9 1 

76 

•4S 

Christiana 

7t 

•1 

! 

i6-2 ; 

74-3 

.VI 

Mahotnednns 

313 

117 

n 1 ! 

1 

72 

1221 

Other castes 

502 

(> 

1 

K>7 ! 

721 

11-35 


Height, Wright and Ponderal Index 

Table No. 10 shows the lioiglifc in centimetres, the 
weight in kilos and the ponderal index which iijidicates the 
weight per unit length of the body, i, e., the compirative 
heaviness. The general average for height is slightly higher 
than the last year’s figure, while the average weight has fallen 
a bit. The latter is due to the proportionately larger number 
of thin students from the Vidyasagar and Bangabasi Colleges, 
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whose students present the lowest figures for weight. 
The height figures are the lowest for the City and Yidyasagar 
Colleges. Table No. 11 shows the distribution of height and 
weight according to age. It will be noticed that the rate 
of growth in height is more uniform than the rate of growth 
in weight. The Aveight increases at a comparatively rapid 
rate in the earlier years. The height and weight figures show 
that the maximum development takes place in the age group 
21. The figures for the age group 2^1 and upwards are too 
scanty to warrant any general deduction. As mentioned in 
our last report we find that the influence of age on height is 
less marked than on weight. 


Table No. 10 



16 17 18 19 I 2(1 SI :!o 23 ; 24 2S 26 

168-4 163-71 164'4S I<i&-39 Ifaw: 106 38 165-47 165-51166-64,16.-184 166-57 
■16S5 4776 60-79 ■ SO'M ol-'.W, 5-»-48 5181 51-65 ' 55-13’ 56 7 51-87 
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Chfist aud Vital Capacihj 

The chest moasurcinent is shown in Table No. 12. It 
shows a decided fall as compared Avith the last year’s report. 
This also is traceable to the inlliienee of the Uangabasi and 
Vidyasagar College students. The vital capacity of the 
llaugalmsi College students is comparatively low, ns also their 
chest expansion. Tiie chest mciisurements shoAV a tendency 
to increase according to age ('J’ablc No. 13) whereas the 
vital capacity seems to attain its maximum at 21 (Tabic 
No. 14). This Avould support our last year’s (inding that the 
maximum efllciency of respiration is obtained at age 21. 
The incidence of lung disease about this age is also low. 


Taiu.k No. 12 



Jrihl>ii‘:ition. 

K.\|iiriitio!i. 1 

K.\paiihioii. 

Vitrilv 

College. 

V. 111. 

! 

e. 111. I 

r. III. 

■ C:i|).ieil. 
lit. 

Scottish Cliiirchcs College 

.s;i’7 

7J»‘0 ‘ 

•17 

... 

University Clfa.s:<cs 

«sr» 

Si’ll 

•ro 

i 

?ity Gulleeu 

SI 

77-2 

It 

2 71 

rrcsideiicy CoIIegt? 

S27:j 

7.S-3 ; 

41 

1 2'S.S.'1 

Vidyas agar College 

.S3 71 

h«»’J."i 

4 71 

2S42 

G. M. S. College ■ ■ 

.S3 17 

7'.r«i . 

4-i;i i 

273 

Bnngabasi College 

.S23;i 

TS’Sii 

;5-4 i 

2:io 

General Avt.T.ige 

nr, 

7722 

4-1 

I 

2 lill 


Tablk No. 13 

Chest Iiispiralion according to Age ‘ 


IG 

17 

. 

IS 

i» 

2G 

21 

22 

23 

i 

24 j S'l 

2«i 

ID’S 

: fii o j 



■s2-8 : 

1 

H35 

' 82-7 

83-72 

8.Tl»7i 87-3 

i 1 

810 
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Tajile No. 14 


Vital Capacity according to Jgc 



' . 1 . ! 

It* ’ li 1 IS lU j 20 21 i 22 2.3 : 24 

! ' i 

25 

! 26- 

Vital Cnpncity ... 

i‘ ! ■■■■“ ■ ■ ■■■” 

2r>ri 2fi2 ■ 2 72 2 72 i 2 70 2 S7 2 75 2 S.J 2 OS 

2-S7 

2 82 


Head Jleasurcnients. 

This year also th« Presidency College maintains the 
lowest llgure for cephalic iiulex. (Table No. 15.) An interest- 
ing feature about this inoasuroineut is that it tends to fall 
steadily Avith age (Tahb* No. lO). This would imply that the 
length of the skull increases more rapidly than the breadth. 


T.\ui.e 

No. 15 


Col lop*. 

CirouiiiftTtncr. 

0 . in 

Ci*pliaiic Tiirlc.x. 

Scotligli Ciinrchf'* Collogc 

.j3h 

79 9 

ciiirorsity Clnysoa 

.‘.3 ‘J 

•N »’3 

City College 

5:.M 

707 

IVoBuloncy Col logo 

53 ij 

7S4 

Vidyaaagar Collogo 


7092 

C. M. S. Colloft ■ ... 

512 1 

S7-t8 

Bringabasi Collogo .. 

i 

■•..■7 1 

S01« 

General pcivomatro ... ; 

5IV5 

791* 


Tahle No. 10 

Coplnuio Index according lo Age 



. 17 

! 

10 

j 1 

2t» 

' i 

21 

22 j 23 21 j 23 

j 

28 

80*1 

1 so-io 

j 

1 

70*5 1 

i 

i 

70 5 : 

; 70-11 

TO'lX* : 78‘7 7S 4 ; iS'.i 

1 > 

78 
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Audition 

The figures (Table No. 17) for audition are not all very 
reliable. The high figure for the G. M. 8. College is due to the 
fact that the measurements were conducted in comparative 
quietness which could not be ensured in other institutions. 
The ratio between the right and left measurements is however 
reliable and it bears out the interesting feature mentioned in 
our last year’s report that the left ear hears better than the 
right. The tendency for auditory acuity to diminish with 
age is also noticeable in this year’s finding. 

Tablk No. 17 
Audition 



College. 

Kiglil. 

c. in. 

Lett. 

C. 111 . 

Scottish Churches College 

... ... ... . . 

7i>-9 

7:1.1 

University Classes 

! 

1 

692 

01*2 

City College 

1 

4\u 

410 

Presidency College 

... 

077 

72*9 

Vidyasagar College 

,11 tat ■■■( 

72-1 

7;j-2 

C. U. S. College 

... , 

1170 

122.3 

Bangabasi College 

... 

82-6 1 

88-5 


General average ... ... j 

04-0 



Average of Audition ranges for all Ages, — 17A, 



IG 


18 

19 

20 

; 21 

: 

22 23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Audition lligliti 

G5.') 

623 1 

|63-S| 

66-7 

1 

640 

66*2 

610 ;67‘2 

55:8 

60*2 

68-5 

eoo 

i 

Audition Loft | 

69 6 

70'4 

' 68*3 

I 70 -4 

67-4 

. 67-1 j 

64*2 . 60*3 1 

1 

1 1 

59*4 

63*5 

63-0 

66-3 
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Vision 

About 06% of the students (Table No. 18) show normal 
vision. This is slightly better than the last year’s figure. 
About 64i% of the students requiring glasses do as not either 
use glasses at all or only use unsuitable ones. A very big 
percentage, viz., about 45% of these defective students does 
not even know that they have got any eye-defect. In the 
Bangabasi College the percentage of such students is as high 
as 60^ . The age distribution table No. 19 shows a progressive 
deterioration of vision with age. 

Table No. 18 

Defects of Itef motion — Percentage Tahte. 


I 



DulVct i VO U iiporrocted 

11. C. vV 1 ). iK-fcct. 

Partially 

corrected. 

L»c*fccl. 

ScoUtisli Chnri'hcB Collojfo 

7 SH-S 

25-5 

Uiii/craity Glaues 

r»l 7 \ 

23-2 

City College 
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Teeth 

'About 01^ of the students (Table No. 20) have got 
normal teeth. The teeth deroct is correlated with poor i)hysieal 
development. Tlie Age Distribution Table No. 19 shows the 
same tendency to deterioration with age as in the ease of 
vision and audition and there seems to be a very close 
eorrelationship in the figures Cor normal teeth . and vision. 
The Presidency ligure for caries is still the highest. Tlie 
tigure for caries sliows a rise this v(?ar. 
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General Defects. 

Under this heading have been included defects of heart, 
pulse, lungs, tonsils, throat, spleen, uvula, eye troubles other 
than those of refraction, pharyngitis, nasal troubles, liver, etc. 
(Table No. 22). 

The percentage of heart trouble is 5-2^ . (Table No. 23.) 
This is about the same as tht; last year’s figure. The spleen 
figure shows a slight increase, as do also liver, lung and tonsil. 
The hernia figure remains constant. About 3^ of the 
students show some irregularity or other abnormality in the pulse. 
About aX of fhe students show abnormal tongue condition. 
The incidence of general defect is lower about the period of 
maximum development, riz., between the ages of 19 and 
23. The figures for total defectives rise higher towards 
the later age groups. The spleen incidence is highest in 
the Vidyasagar College, then comes the Bang ibasi and then 
the City College. The Vidyasagar College also shows the 
highest figure for tonsils. 


T.^BLB No. 22 
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Taulk No. 23 
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T-'ndor this Iioadini; {Tal»l«! No. 21) li:no Imumi coimtctl all 
those studtMils who show soint* dofocf or other. 'I'he ]M'r(;i‘nl:ii't' 
this year is hisjhor than in the last. About 71 the students 
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• . FrcmidUy fiufe.i: 

The highest (igiiru for tlie Presidency College has been 
maintained. (Table No. 2r».) The C. Jl. S., tlie Vidyasagar 
and the liangabasi Colleges show tlie lowest figure. T.ast 
year’s as.scrtioii that poorer mothers show less fecundity than' 
their richer sisters .seems to be jiistilii'd. 

Taim.k Xo. 25 
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Some interesting Features , 

Some very interesting conclusions can be deduced from a 
careful examination of the records. It will be found that the 
average Bengali student attains maximum physical efficiency 
about the age of 21, after uhich there seems to bo a decline. 
The percentage of defects in eye, ear, teeth, as well as general 
defects, increases with age after 21. The defects of visual 
refraction, teeth and audition however show a progressive 
increase from 16 upwards. This would imply that a greater 
strain than could be normally borne is being experienced by 
younger students. The percentage figures for general ap- 
pearance and stoop also l}ear this out. The incidence of 
disease increases after the age of 21 showing a weakening of 
the resistance of the body after the period of maximum 
efficiency. 

The percentage of preventible diseases is very high indeed. 
We have already mimtioucd that the total defectives form 
about 1\% of the .student community, that is, nearly 7 out of 
10 students require medical attendance. This figure is higher 
than the last year’s finding. It is absolutely imperative that 
immediate steps be taken to maintain the efficiency of the 
health of the student community. The eye defects which 
could be very easily corrected mostly go untreated, llegular 
propaganda work among students is necessary to remove this 
apathy. Although we have taken steps lo supply .spectsmles 
at cost prices wo find only a vei’y limited number of students 
taking advantage of this arrangement. The high percentage 
of teeth trouble with attendant dyspepsia is deplorable as this 
is certainly preventible. An indication of the neglect to which 
the student is subjected will be evident from thie high per- 
centage of spleen incidence in tho Vidyasagar College. Tins 
means that one in ten students suffers from latent malarial 
infection and malaria is a disease which is eminently curable. 
All this would indicate great necessity for enlightening the 
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student and his guardian about the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Money must be found for after-care work without which 
the health examination would be hopelessly inadequate. The 
health of the student community is too important an asset to 
the country to be overlooked. 

In conclusion, we beg to convey our cordial thanks to all 
those workers who have ungrudgingly devoted their time and 
energy at so much personal sacrifice, and also to the Principals 
of the different institutions concerned. 


G. Bose. 

A. CUATTEEJI. 
Makmathanath Baneeji. 
Haripada Maiti. 



■ 
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CALCL’TTA UNIVERSITY 
Stcdkxt Welfakk Scuhbik 
{limbing Club Section) 

Out of 11 boats under our cbarare 8 were allotted to mein- 
bers. Tho number of memliers on the; list at present is 73. 
The number of boats i^Gitii; nut dnilv on an averai^ir durin!? tho 
past year is 5. The average number of members daily attend- 
ing is 35. 

Five of our boats were lout to the Ibm'jfal h'lood llelhd 
Committee for their uses at Santahar. As thesr* litiats have 
been returned only recimtly, the number of members daily 
attending during the latter paid of the yi^ar fell otV. irene(! 
the low average. 

We have introduced a .system of special physical exami- 
nation of tho members. The amount of exercise is lixed 
according to the report of such examination. In this con- 
nection our thanks are. due to Dr. Niharanehandra Mitra, 11.15., 
for his, kind help. Records of weight and chi?st measununeiit 
and their variations from time to time are kept. 

A permanent boat house is extremely desirable for the 
proper working of the Club. 

A. Cu.vri’KitJi. 

il.MtII’.MU IfAITl. 
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Roiritty Club SectioH 

A statement oE Income and Expenditure for the year 
1922-23. 



R.s. A. r*. 
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Studknt Wkli'-viie Fund 
J)oHO)'it' Lis! 
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Nnmo «if 1) inor. Rs. 

1. Mcdsi's. Hutto Krssiu Viiul a* Co. ... ... ... 511 0 0 

2. Trof. J, MiiklKTjoi’, ... ... ... 10 0 0 

J. C. tJli(i.sh. I>.Sv. ... ... ... 10 0 0 

I. C.ilL'utta BunniiiiiLr 25 0 0 

5. Tho lion'll. is Mr. Jin.lico C. C. til. ok* ... ... 50 0 0 

<■. l)i*. t;. Ko.si-, D.Si-.. M.i;. ... ..■ 10 0 0 

7. Mr. M. X. HaiiorjfO, M Si’. ••. 5 0 0 

S. Mr. II. I\ Maili, M..V .. ... ... •• 5 0 0 

0. Pn.r. V. r. Mittcr. M.A.. Tit.!). ■ • 10 0 0 

10 . Arliiirary Club ... ... ■■■ 10 0 0 

U. Mr. linridsui C'liatUM’ji’r ■■ ••• 20 0 0 

12 . Mr. Krisliiiaiintli Son ... .. •• 5 0 0 

i:i. I)r. Anatlmatli CluUtiM-jiv. M.ll., B.S^ .. - 10 0 0 

II. boiltj^o of Si. Tlioinas in till* K.ast *‘0 0 0 

Total ... 7;U 0 0 
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besides the above The Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
works,' Ld., have supplied furniture worth Bs. 250 free of 
charge. 


6. Boss. 

A. Chattbiui. 
Manmatuanatu Banebji. 
Habipada Haiti. 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

JUNE, 1923 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 

There are subjects, and religion and poetry are two of 
them, that arc of such absorbing interest, that men will go on 
thinking and w'rjting about them as long as there are men to 
think and write ; and, because of the deep, inherent interest 
of those subjects themselves, there may be a value in 
the thoughts cibout them even of a man who, liecausc he lives 
in exile, away from men and books, is imperfectly acquainted 
with the last things written and spoken about them. Among 
tins questions which such a one may try to answer are, first, 
the eternal question, Al'hat is poetry ? and then these others : 
How are we to tell great poetry from lesser poetry ? and : Is 
the poetry of any day. and consequently the poetry of our 
own day, to be judged e.vactly as all other poetry, or may the 
nature of poetry so change, that the judging has to Ix) by 
new and other rules ? If we could answer these questions, 
then w'o could presumably also answer this other, and most 
intei’esting, question : Is all right with our own iwetry : are 
our young poets on the right road ? Hut I will not attempt to 
answer that question in this paper. 

Matthew Arnold tried to answer the question : What is 
poetry ? Poetry is a criticism of life ; and he tried to 
teach us how to tell great poetry from lesser poetry. We 
were to have certain touchstones, and we were to judge any 
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poem by applying those touchstones. It may be doubted if 
to say that poetry is a criticism of life is not too likely merely 
to suggest the question : What is criticism of life ? In other 
words, the objection to the definition is that it does not say 
anything clear enough. As to the touchstones, it may 1)e 
doubted if anyone who could judge a poem by applying them 
could not judge it as W'ell without (it might be by uncon- 
sciously applying them), or if, in fact, any considerable number 
of persons have learned to apply touchstones, or are likely 
ever to do so. That is not to say that Arnold’s essay is not ii 
profoundly pregnant piece of writing, but merely that it is 
only that for the few'. 

It might be helpful to defer the attempt to answ'er the 
(question : What is poetry ? until we have arsw’crod the easier 
question : What is not poetry ? It is clesir that the tiling 
called “ poem ” has undergone many changes since the lirst 
one was w'ritten ; that many things that are called poems are 
poems only in some other sense of the word. There is scon, 
at the first glance, to he a world of dilTereneo botwec'n the 
Vedic Hymns, the Iliad, and the Hook of ,Tob and such things 
as “The llape of the Lock,’’ “ Hishop Jilougr.am’s Apology, ” 
and Lockar-Lampson’s “ London Lyrics.” Charles l.mih 
would have written “The llape of the Lock ” as an essiy ; a 
different Browning would have w rillen “ Bishop Blougram's 
Apology” as a prose dialogue, ami the “London T.yrics” 
might have been written ns letters. ’I'hcse, then, in one sense 
at least, are seen not to he poetry, and with them nliolo 
librariej in verse are scon not to ho poetry. There may be a 
clue in this to what poetry is. 

If these writings are only prose thought in metrical form, 
is it not probable that poetry is something rarer, more dilficiilt, 
secret? If it is a secret, what is it the secret of? It is (he 
secret, I should say, of anything of perennial interest ; hut it 
is that secret w'rested with difficulty (except that 
which alone can write poetry, does whatever it does easily). 
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If a naaii without genius may be thought of as wresting the 
secret (we know he could not do it), he would have wrests 
it, Ave feel sure, with la’ our and difficulty. . Nothing that 
could ho got at by sheer dint of intelligent thinking, or obser- 
vation of natural things, will be poetry in the highest sense of 
the word. If, to make the matter clearer, I go on to ^uote 
pieces of verse in which the secrets of things are revealed, the 
apparent ease with Avhich the poets are seen to have reached 
them must not mislead people Avhat must be borne in mind 
is the difficulty, rather the impossibility, of their being reached 
by any merely intelligent thinking. 

I have sjiid nothing that Arnold has not said in a page of 
his essay on ^faurice de (luerin, a page of sueh value, Iw it 
said in passing, that anything wrong in Arnold’s having 
written about such a one as de (Juerin should be forgiven for 
its sake. " It is not Linnaeus,” Arnold Avriles, “ or Cavendish, 
or Cuvier Avho gives us the true sense of animals, or AAater, 
or plants, Avho seixos their .secret for us, Avho makes us parti- 
cipate in their life ; it is Shakespeare, Avith his 

'SlafTodils 

Thiit come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beaut v ; 

it is Wordsworth, with his 

*• voice heard 

In spriii*]^ time from the ciiekuo-bird, 

Ih'cakiii^ the silence of the seas 
Ainon^ the farthest Hebrides 

it is Keats, with his 

“ niovinp; waters at their priest like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 

I will add two more. Collins writes : — 

” Views hamlets brown, and diin-discovercd spires ; 

And hears their simple btdl, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil.” 
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and Vaughan, in his poem “They are all gone into the World 
of Light,” to make more apparent the vacancy they have 
made, says 

'* lie that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may knonr 
At first sight, if the bird bo flown ; 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now. 

That is to him unknown.” 

What makes all those ' passages Iwlong to tlie greatest 
poetry is that a secret is revealed in each. There are no 
secrets revealed in the two that follow, and that is what makes 
them not great poetry. There is nothing in them that 
could not he reached by merely intelligent thinking, or by 
observation. 

“ Elaino the fair, Elaino the loveable, 

Elaine the lily maid of Astolai, 

* High in her chamber up <a tower to the ea«t 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot ; 

AVhich first she placed where morning’s earliest ray 
Mi^hl strike itj and awake her with the gleam ; 

Then fearing rust or soiliire fashionM for it 
A case of silk, and braided thereupon 
All the devices blazon’d on the shield 
In their own tinct, and added, of her wit, 

A border fantasy of branch and tlowcr. 

And yellow-throated nestling in the nest.” 

“ They looked up to the .sky, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 

They gazed upon the glittering sea below 
Whence the braad moon rose circling into sight; — 

They heard the waves plash, and the wind so low, 

And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light ^ • 

Into each other; and beliolding this 
Their lips grew near and clung into a kiss.” 

* There mey bo a doubt whetbrr the iwiRBago from ColliiiR, beautiful tlioiipli »t '•‘’i 

great enough to be pul itiio the liighcBt claaa. , 

• It in fltrsngo that people hIioiiIcI have been allowed to write, ** They saw each ® 
eyes dart light iulo each other,” without getting into trouble. Our young men ninj »l« 
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To go back to the passages quoted as instances of the 
greatest poetry. Where, in each one, a secret is revealed, or 
to use Arnold’s word, the true sense is given, as science could 
not give it, the thing is done by showing the essence of one 
thing in the light of another thing ; and it is doubtful if it 
can be done fully in any other way. It is the bringing 
together of the daffodil and the swallow’s coming that makes 
clear that our thought of the daffodil is not what it would be, 
if the daffodil had its flowers in autumn. It is the thought 
of beauty softening something harsh, as the beauty of child, 
or woman, or music might soften something harsh in a man, 
that brings out so much more of what the daffodil is. It is only, 
to pass on, if wc also think of the silence, not so real as easily 
imagined, of the seas among the farthest Ilebrides, that the 
secret of the appeal for us in the cuckoo’s voice is revealed. 
So of Keats’s passage : it is the bringing together the thought 
of water, priesthood, and ablution, that reveals the secret of 
the sca.s round the shores of the earth. The thing is seen 
mo.st clearly, when Shakespeare does it again and again in 
one crowded passage, as in 

** 31ie should liave died luueaftcr ; 

There would have bevii a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creejw in this jwtty pace from day to day. 

To tl.o last syllable of rccordeil time ; 

And alt our yesterdays hivve lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more : it is i talc 
Told bv an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Sif^nifying nothin".” 

vory wrong UiuigB, but have they not lonrnoil Romothiiig r The “ yi?llow-throfttoil ncsilinc ' 
— wnR it roolly fair to Elniiio ? and ia flion* not soniolliing in “fashionM" for “ fashioTuil ” 
and **b1azunM*' for ” blazoned ” that givoa a jjowl deal away r When tho older people rebuke 
tho younger for Riicaking iin|wti. r.tl/ of tlio author of “ Knoeh Arden,” one wonders if they 
road him again firat, or if they roly entirely iiiH)n the remembered pleasure of years ago. 
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There* must be something deep in the constitution of the 
human mind to account for (his, that nothing can be thoronglily 
known, in such a way ns will satisfy that particular craving, 
unless it be shown in the light of the nature of some other 
thing. It may be that all things are ultimately one, and 
that what we are striving for, and what poetry more than 
anything else helps us to, is the vision of them all as one. 

There must, then, be a revelation of the secrets of things. 
Words are things, and they have their secrets too. I will not 
beg any question by speaking of the l)eauty of words, but will 
be content to speak simply of their secret. It is revealed 
w'onderfully in the following verse, but, I think, no other 
secret is, Avhich is what makes it not great poetry : — 

“ AVliat thing unto mine Ciu* 

Woulilst thou convey, — what secret thing, 

O w’andcring water ever whispering 
Surely thy speech shall he of her, 

Thon water, 0 thou whispering wanderer. 

AVhat message dust thou bring?” 

So, too, in ; — 

*' Lc temps s’en va, le temi)s s’en va, nia dame ; 
lias, lu temps non, mais nous nous cu>alloiis, ” 

it is doubtful to me if anything is revealed but the secret 
of words. 

I assume, then, that the greatest poetry must reveal 
the secrets of things, and the secrets of words at the same 
time. Can that not be done in prose ? U ndoubtcdly it can 
be, and one may Ije prepared to go with anyone who prefers 
to write his poetry as prose, as one is prepared to go with 
Milton in preferring blank verse to rhyme tor Its greatei 
freedom. The addition of metre in the work of one whom 
it does not hamper but hclp.s will clearly, however, be so much 
more. The greatest art must have a rhythm that is an echo of 
the rhythm of melody by which the stars are kept in their 
courses. 
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If the nature of poetry be such as I imagine it, it is 
. clear that it cannot change ; neither can the rules by irhich 
it is judged. If our concern is with any poem of our own 
day, it must be judged to be the greatest poetry, if it reveals 
the secrets of perennial things and the secrets of words too, 
and only if it does so: if it only reveals the secrets of 
the emotion aroused by the departuie of the Scotch express 
from Euston, and the steam left behind in the railway station, 
nothing will persuade us that it is the greatest poetry. 

There is an apparent contradiction, as I may admit 
before passing on, in dismissing “ The Rape of the Lock ” 
and the others as not great poetry simply because they eould 
he written as prose, and then in admitting that great poetry 
could be written as prose. ^My thought was that they, 
written as prose, would be, to put it familiarly, of prose prosey, 
which “ The Rook of Job ’* never could be, though the “ Iliad ” 
])erhaps could. 

I would put it forward, not as anything scientific or to lie 
taken too literally, that the explanation of the fact of there 
having been so few men able to write the greatest poetry, which 
U to reveal the secret of things by putting them in the light 
of other things and to reveal the secret of words (perhaps of 
melody also) at the same time — I put forward that the 
explanation of that is, and that the explanation of the 
relatively small iiuantity of the greatest poetry in the writings 
of the great pc jts, is that the faculty requisite for such poetry 
is such as the unconscious mind-imagination ; a thing, that 
is, of which we have not the usi^ at will. It may be taken as 
certain that the greatest poetry will never be written except 
by a maiif moving indeed among men, but with the mind of 
a recluse : it Avill ho the result of a continual brooding over 
things. And the quantity of it will always he small. 

The greatest poetry I credit, then, to the unconscious 
mind-imagination. Is there nothing left for the conscious 
mind ? Undoubtedly there is. It can give us, not the secret 
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of a thing shown in the light of some other thing, hut the 
thing as the thoughtful mind has seen it; not something 
divined, a thing that it was inspired to say, but what it has 
pondered over, and seen, and understood. If at the same time 
there is a revelation of the secrets of words and rhythm, then 
w’C sliall have what is great poetry, but not the greatest. 
I call it (o myself, for to have names for classes is an aid to 
thought, great rhetoric. 

“ Comes the blind B'ury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-spun life ” 

is for mo the greatest poetry, because I cannot conceive of any 
conscious mind simply thinking that out ; but 

" Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Never met and never parted, 

^Ye had ne’er been broken hearted,” 

and 

... “For we are born in others’ pain, 

And perish in our own ” 

arc not the grcatc.st potjtry, but only rhetoric, bttcauso I can 
conceive a conscious mind simply thinking them out. For 

“The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon. 

When she deserts the ni^ht, 

Elid in her vacant intcrluuar cave ” 

for that, for it to l)c credible to me that men should I}c able 
to write thing.s like 'that, it is necessary that there should bo 
something known to exist by which a man can be inspired. 
That something known to exist, or if not known, then, in the 
words of Collins, dim*discovered, is tjjie unconscious mind- 
imagination. 

“The fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas’’ 
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is for me just a little more than rhetoric ; hut the following 
are clearly not : they are just rhetoric : — 

“ Wo mun, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements must vanish; — ^be it so! 
linougl), if sonietliin;' from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent ttunb we "n, 

Tliriiii;'h love, tliruu^'h hope, and faith’s tianscciident dower. 
Wo feel that we arc greater than we know,” 

and 

“To me fho inoanost llower that blAvs nan give 
Thonglits that do often lie too deep fm* te.‘irs : ” 

those arc just rhetoric. 

For the W’riling of the greatest poetry there must lie 
that passing up of tilings from the nneonseiotis inind*iina* 
gination into the conscious mind without which the fruit 
would remain unlmrve.stcd, and we can only think of men 
as horn with that. The power of revealing the secret of 
words will he inborn also. I'or rhetoric there must be, 
Ihon, so ni'ieh of the inhorii. What else? What there 
must he for tiny wise thinking- tin adequate experience 
of life. Something mu.sl then 1«? said about experience 

of life. 

Shakespeare’s j lays and “The Divine Comedy ” are not 
the greatest poetry throughout, hut what is not the greatest 
poetry is what i have called rhetoric. Page after page of 
Wordsworth, of Swinlnirne in his plays, and of Tennyson 
in his plays and many of liis poems are neither the 
greatest poetry, nor rhetoric, but just nolliing to any purpose. 
Not all of* that, to my mind, is to ho ascribed to differ- 
ence in the poetic calibre of the men, but to this — that 

however inadequate may have been the experience of life of 

Shakespeare and Dante for the ptirpose of jwetry (to my mind 
it was nothing inadequiite', it was not as the experience of 
Wordsworth, Swinburne, and Tennyson, whieh, as a whole. 
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was utterly inadequate. The burden oE all FitzGerald’s crU 
ticism oE the later Tennjson, and very sound criticism I 
consider it, is that the man, never having been in close con- 
tact with the affairs of men, and now living in seclusion, 
guarded by his wife from even such contact with the rough 
world as is involved in a man’s answering his friends’ Iettei.s, 
had no experience out of which to go on making poeti v. 
FitzGerald will write : — 

“I have just finished... the fourth Book of Thucydides... 
This fourth Ijook is the most interesting 1 have road. ..and 
it came upon me ‘ come stelia in ciel,’ when, in the account 
of the taking of Amphipolis, Thucydides, 6* Tarra 
comes with seven ships to the rescue, .l‘'ancy Old llallain 
sticking to his gun at a ]ilartello tower. That ^tas the way 
to write well; and this was the way to make literatnre 
respectable. Oh, Alfred Tennyson, could you but have the 
luck to be put to such employment.” 

And again : — 

“ It is the cursed inactivity (very pleiisant to me who 
am no Hero) of this 19th century which has spoiled Alfred, 
1 mean spoiled him for the great work he ought now to 
be entering upon ; the lovely and noble things he has d'nio 
must remain.” 

And again 

“ I have long felt about England as you do.... If one 
could save the Face, what a Caine it u- ould be ! not for one’s 
own glory as a raemlxjr of it, nor even for its glory as a 
Nation; but because it is the only spot in Europe where 
Freedom keeps her place. Had I Alfred’s voice, I would 
not have mumbled for years over In Meraoriam and the 
Princess, but sung such strains as would have revived the 
Mapafiiayo/iaxovt ayfpas to guard the tcFfitory they had won. 
what can ‘ In Memoriam ’ do but make us all sentimental i' 

It will lie understood that a poet’s experience of life 
may have been utterly inadequate to make three-fourths of lus 
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book poetry, while quite adequate to make the remainder 
poetry. (I am not now concerned with the distinction h*?- 
Iween the greatest poetry and rhetoric.) You would have 
ill mere dark misery and hunger in the streets experience ade- 
quate to the writing of 

“ For we are born in otl;ers’ jiain. 

And perish in our own.’* 

It will also l)e understood that what was the sum of the 
experience to a man, the circumstances of his life being such 
or such, would not have been exactly the sum of that expe- 
rience to another man. To Carlyle the railway iourney to 
Scotland would alw-ays have lieen a greater experience than 
to, say, Coventry Patmore. The reading of a book was 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred a greater experience to 
IJrowuing than reading the same book was to Tennyson. 

AVhat should he understood is that technical gift, power 
of mouthing melodies, are alone not enough, and that if a man 
knows little or nothing of life, never having had any contact 
with it to speak of, his great play will he a great dreariness and 
weariness, and had hotter not he written. There must be 
the dwellinir in the seclusion ?)f the mind, the continual brood- 
inj; ()v<*r tliinijs, foi’otlierwise, without that, the door of the un- 
conscious inin(l-imai;iuat km remains closed: what Arnold 
wrote is true — 

*• hurt to do;itli t^he lay ! 

Shuddering, they drew her •garments off — and found 
A robo of ^'ackc]oth next the smooth, white skin. 

Sucli, is your bride, the Muse! younjj, sjay, 

Radiant, adorned outside; a hidden ^ruuml 
OF thought and of au'^terity within ; " 

l)nt life, wherever it can bo got hold of, must be laid 
hold of with both liands. How Shakespeare must have done 
that, how he mixed eagerly with men, yet with a mind eter- 
nally withdrawn, is very well set forth in Latcadio Hearn’s 
lecture on him. 
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One passes easily from the thought that a poet must 
have had an adequate experience of life to the thought that 
he should write of the life that ho has experienced, using the 
language that he and his contemporaries talk. Matthew 
Arnold’s advice that he should use some old Greek, Hehrew, 
or Norse subject, and the example of Tennyson and others, 
making plays of the story of Mary Tudor and the like, and 
writing them in the language of: 

“ In this low pulse nn<1 palsy of the state”: 

that seems to me very poor advice to give, and a very wrong 
example to follow. It is not a matter that very well lends 
itself to argument: if a man does not sec it for himself, 
what can be said? See it, I mean of course, not while Arnold’s 
advice is being read, but while “ Ihilder Dead ” is, or your his- 
torical play by Tennyson. Otte can write a live historical 
play as Slmkespeare did, filling the stage, God forgiving tlu«, 
anachronism, with tlie men and women who walked >ip and 
down Pleet Strei t in his own day, and making them talk as 
Shakespeare talked himself: try to reeajiture tlie very thmiglit 
of men of five centuries ago, and express it in their language, 
and your poem or play is dead before it is born. 

Part of the experience that a man must have, if his 
experience of life is to be adef|u;ite, is, it is argunbh'. the 
experience of being read, ’lhat part must be given him : he 
cannot lake it. But if he can, h t him : let him do anything 
that he can to force the world to read him. It is no use dying, 
as a critic in the “ 'I'imes Literary Supplement ” recently 
asserted that Flecker died —of loneliness, exile, and neglect 

and it is no use hoping that the fact of Flecker having so 

died will help i/off. That same critic is not trying to preveaf 

somebody else dying of the same thing, nor is anybody «’lso. 

I am not, for instance. 

If the professional critics were bigger men, and no f>o 
given to “ coterie-praise ” of their own choice ; if they woi w 
for editors who were bigger men, not so given, for fZ/eb’ c 
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to requiring “ sheep-praiso *’ of their reviewers, with the result 
that all the reviews of any week or month are always almost 
all about the same books, and for the most part always about 
(he same old writers, the experience of being read would 
come to most writers sooner. Tluwcs arc, I know, two or three 
fine, even great, oritics w'orking for the periodical press, and 
they use an independent judgment ; but the fact was in the 
past that the important writings were not read until late, and 
there is nothing in the general appearance of the way in which 
criticism is gojio about at this day to make one suppose that 
any more prompt attention is bestowed now. 

TIio literary judgments of each generation are all modified 
subsequently, and most of them are eomphdely upset. This 
Avould be less often so, perhaps, if a ceitain saying had not 
become current, or, having become current, had been more 
deeply considtwed. It is that every great ) oet must create 
the taste by which he is to be appr<K*iatod. The objection to 
the saying is that it does not say anything clear enough, and, 
in particular, that it leaver us to discover for ourselves how 
the thing is done. I low docs the pcet create the taste, or 
rather, for oi course /// mIih's not do it, hy whom is the taste 
created, and liow is it done V Those are the pregnant 
questions. 

I think it is certain that, if there is a general, worthy 
appreciation of the old poets, whieh snndy there is, an apprecia- 
tion of which V e may be proud and not ashamed, it is because 
people have taken the requisite trouble : both those whose 
business it is to write about the old poets, and those whose 
business it is to read lliein. 1 need not concern myself here 
with more, than the rcadei's. If many of us now living have 
a worthy appreciation of Shakespeare, Hilton, N augban, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Blake — but I need not name them all what 
is the explanation ? It was not that we wore so very able, 
that we were such good judges naturally, but that their works 
were passed to us by those speaking with authority, who said : 
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If you do not appreciate all these worthily, it will bo a thbj; 
of shame ; and it was their saying that that made us take tlio 
requisite trouble. And taking the requisite trouble meant 
reading each poem often enough — often enough, both for the 
appreciation of each poem, aud for the acquisition of a genera] 
power of appreciating poetry. It was we who created the 
taste for each poet, doing it within ourselves. 

What is wrong with contemporary criticism is always that 
it is written by men who have not read their authors care- 
fully enough, and that it is written for people who vvill not do 
that either. In a perfectly organized republic of letters one 
critic would be told olT to study each writer, so that cacli 
should be st\idied ade<iuntely. Eacli great poet and each tine 
poem Avould then be recognised so much the sooner ; and that 
would be a good thing ; for though, there being so many great 
poets for the delight of the world, one more or less can make 
little difference, yet not to recognise a po»it until he is old or 
dead is an uukindness to him, and an unkindness of which we 
should all be ashamed — !>[r. Bridges, ifr. Hardy, Mr. Squire, 
Mr. Murray, and my readers, and 1 myself. It is an unkind- 
ness, too, for which we ])tiy ; for if a i>oet is neglected, who 
should not l)e neglected, his experience of life is so much the 
poorer, or it is not so much made poorer as made wrong. 


J. A. CnAPM.\x. 
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THE NEED OF A POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

IN INDIA 

What a Poiatkciinic Instiicik should bb like. 

It may be eiKiuircd as to what form the Polytechnic 
Institute should take. In answer to this T will say let it bo 
oil the lines of — 

(1) llensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, X. Y. 

(U. S. A.), where the distinctive character is that 
the students construct and place on the market 
splendid machines, many of them invented by 
themselves or their instructors, 

(2) Worcester Polytechnic Institute, U. S. A , 

(3) Technical side of the Strashurg University, or the 

Polytechnic Institute at Strashurg, 

(1) The Polytechnic Institute in llegent Street, Loudon. 

So far as the subjects are concerned they need not neces- 
sarily he the same or correspond to the types of either. All 
that is needed is that specialization and research should ho 
undertaken in a central institute and on such scale that it 
may lead to some practical results. How painful it is to learn 
of the various improvements that are being elVected from day 
to day in foreign countries. At one time you hear of the 
invention of new tuunel-diggiug machines, at another you hear 
of an improvement in the oil engines, then you are told of the 
marvels worked in wireless telegraphy. Hardly any year 
passes when an advance is not announced in typewriters, 
sewing or cigarette-making machines or in other types of 
machines and articles that are in everyday use. Compare 
this condition with that existing in India. Par from producing 
new designs and effecting any progress it cannot even manu- 
facture such ordinary things as electric bulbs, thermometers. 
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toys and so on. Just think of Germany where, as the proverb 
goes, they can convert soil into gold and what not. India is 
several times richer than Germany in the production, of raw 
materials and if only suitable means be adopted, it may be a 
dream, but certainly not impossible of fuKllment, that India 
one day may b 3 ahead of cither Germany or America in the 
manufacture of articles. It may all sound ambitinu.s, 
but unless we make a beginning however modest it may 
be we shall never be able to achieve anything. In the 
words of Sir Dorab Tata “Technical education must make 
vast strides before we c.an claim to be on equality with the 
most highly trained and most completely organised country 
in Europe.” I would go a step further and state that such 
progress is needed in order to maintain our national existence. 
Originally India, besides Indng an agricultural place, was a 
manufacturing country. At oni! time, especially iu its pros- 
perous days, India manufactured cloth not only for its own 
use 1)ut exported a considerable amoiiiil of it to outside places; 
but now, how regrettable it is that, it has to depend upoii 
foreign countries for the supply of a greater part of the cloth 
needed for its nation’s use. Iron, embroid<rry and m. st of the 
other chief industries (j£ the old times have either declined 
or perished, leaving Indians almost entirely ilepundenl upon 
agriculture. Such deptmdence upon agriculture, coiqiled 
with the occasional failure of the monsoon, has caused consider- 
able hardship and poverty in India. If ever this economic 
distress ha.s to be removed it is inevitable that India must 
sooner or later acquire and fall upon its second source of 
income, i.c., manufacture. The country must raauulacture all 
the articles and the nece.ssities and comforts of life needed for 
the people and thus detain in the country the money that i 
sent abroad for good.s imported in India. At present whilo 
other eountries are amassing wealth, India’s imports aio 
increasing and the country is continually growing i)Oorer by 
the constant drain of wealth from it. Let those who ai® 
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responsible for the administration think that after all there is 
a limit to every capacity. Even now there is considerable 
hardship, but if the constant drain continues there is not the 
slightest doubt that the economic condition would be getting 
worse every day. The existing state of poverty has been 
supposed to be one of the causes of the recent agitation. Is 
it therefore not possible that if poverty is taken to the extreme 
the agitation may 1x5 replace<l by desperatism which may make 
the administration of the country a rather difficult task? 
llowever it is no business of mine to discuss these political 
questions. Reverting to the question of a Polytechnie Institute 
I must say, if its need is realized, efforts should be made to 
start it at as early a date as possible. The subjects to bo 
ultimately taken up may be too many but a beginning may be 
made with a few. I for one would suggest the following 
branches of instruction : — 


1. 

Electric Engineering, 

7. 

Applied Chemistry, 

2. 

Mechanical Engineering, 

8. 

Physics, 

3. 

I'oundry Engineering, 

9. 

Photography, 

4. 

Sanitary Engineering, 

10. 

Cottage Industries, 

5. 

Textile Engineering, 

11. 

Leather Industries, 

0 . 

Applied ^lathcinatics. 

12. 

Dying, and 


13. Architecture. 


I should certainly have included in the above list geology, 
mining and aerology but as provision already exists or is in 
contemplation for these at Dhanbad, .Jamshedpur and Karachi 
rcsj)ectively, I do not think it advisable that at this stage and 
in the present state of tinances st5p.‘ir.’ite arrangement should be 
made for them in connection with the Central Institute. 

The object in view in the Polytechnic Institute should be 
tejiching, research and demonstration combined. In the case of 
electrical engineering for instance, the aim should be not only 
to teach the working oi the engine, dynamo and the battery 
house but demonstrations should ■ bo made of the processes 
8 
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for the manufacture of the various kinds of electrical goods. 
The question of improvements should not bo lost sight of. In 
Photography the students ought to be taught the prepara- 
tion of cameras, photographic goods and allied apparatus. In 
connection with mechanical and foundry engineering elTorts 
should be made to demonstrate the construction of the various 
typics of machines that are imported from abroad. In fact, 
in connection with the Polytechnic Institute there should 
a museum exhibiting each and every article or machinery that 
is imported in India and the Institute should investigate, teach 
and finally demonstrate the methods of their production or 
manufacture from . materials derived from India and India 
alone. 

It may be suggested that instead of founding a separate 
institute a few technical chairs might be attached to the Dellii 
University. 

This sounds quite economical but I take objection to it 
on three grounds. 

Pirstly, it is extremely necessary that the question of tech- 
nical training and institutions and their management should ])c 
always in the hands of specialists or of those wlio contribute 
towards their maintenance. The present constitution of the 
Delhi University is so wide that the. Court — the controlling 
authority — does not include many businessmen or technical men 
and even if a few are added they cannot but ever remain in a 
minority. 

Secondly, the present system of University training 
demands that only undergraduates should be allowed to re- 
ceive training in a University college. The principle may he 
sound for Arts Courses but the complete isolation of degree 
classes from the Intermediate or the school students cannot 
in my opinion 1)e siiid to further the interests of India in the 
matter of higher scientific education. In India extremely 
meagre provision exists for the teaching of science, the labora- 
tories are but poorly equipped and any number of institutions 
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could, till now, with very great difficulty, and hy using the 
same instruments, laboratory and equipment for the degree 
and Intermediate students, manage to meet the expenses of 
giving instruction in scientific subjects. Just think of the 
same institutions dividing themselves into two and each pro- 
viding separate instruments, laboratories and equipment for 
the degree and Intermediate students. These and similar hard- 
ships and the setback they arc likely to cause to secondary 
education, unless the Governments can find sufficiently large 
funds, have been little realized. It is all very good for the 
Legislators to introduce new changes and pass Acts but it is 
e(iually imperative upon them to find money for carrying out 
their mandates. As it is, whenever they are approached for 
money they have in many cases a clean slate to show. It is 
no wonder if at a few centres either the degree or the Inter- 
mediate classes may have to be stopped. 

It is after a consideration of the above that I feel that 
technical training should not be identified with the present 
University training in India. It is highly improbable that 
only undergraduates can lie allowed to receive training in 
the Foly technic Institute and if it is so it cannot but be 
detrimental to the iinmediato future progress of technical 
wlucation in this country. The degree students are generally 
supposed to receive a specialised course at a University or to 
carry on research in some pjirticular branch of a subject and 
this necessarily implies that they must have received some 
training in a school or elsewhere prior to their joining the 
University. If that view is right and is adhered to even in 
technical .subjects it will bo neces.sary not only to establish 
a Folyteclrtiic Institute on a grand scale but also to found 
several smaller and preparatory polytechnic institutes of a 
smaller grade. The latter course should be highly desirable 
but I believe that the present financial state of India would not 
permit of such a scheme being carried into effect. I therefore 
conceive thqt if only the hobby of the isolation of the degree from 
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the Intermediate or school students is given up, the same machi- 
nery, laboratory and equipment may be utilised for tiio 
undergraduates as also for the juuior or so-called students of 
the would-be Polytechnic Institute. India, under such 
circumstances, should for the present manage the training 
of Juniors as \rell as Seniors by only one set of machinery and 
instruments. Further the latter system would also enable the 
institution to take part-time students as is done in nearly all 
foreign countries. In fact I Avould suggest that the terms 
School, College or University should be avoided and that the 
institution should be merely styled as “ Polytccbnical Instil u- 
tiou.” If it is necessary and so as not to associate it with any 
province, community or party the institution may Ix) furthiir 
named — 

Imperial Polytechnic Institute, 

King George’s Polytechnic Institute, or 

Prince of Wales Polytechnic Institute. 

This may help us to achieve our object and also to com 
memorate the recent visit of the Prince of Wales to India. 

Lastly, Delhi is such an expensive place that the cost of 
land, the cost of construction of technical colleges mul 
their maintenance at Delhi are all likely to amount to 
very high figures. Professors, teachers, clerks, serv.uils 
and all others shall have to reside in an expensive part of the 
country and shall therefore have necessarily to be paid more 
at Delhi than elsewhere. It is possible the standard of living 
may not enable several students of moderate means to prose- 
cute their studies which they could have easily acquired at a 
less expensive place. Delhi possesses the advantage of being 
the Capital and a central place in India, but certainly an 
equally central, though less expensive place, may be discovered 
in India. 

CONSTITUTIOir. 

So far as the constitution of the Polytechnic Institute is 
concerned I am inclined to believe that it will be the right 
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policy to leave the power in the hands of those who provide 
money for it. I have to agree with those who have expressed 
the opinion that such an institution, whenever it comes into 
existence, should Im an all-India institution supported by the 
Provinces, but, for reasons given below, I disagree from them 
when they say that it should be a Government of India 
concern towards which the Provinces should contributi;. 

In the first place, if it is to ho wholly a Government affair 
the correspondence on any particular subject between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State might delay the 
establishment by several years — as all Imperial Services before 
they are (‘sbiblislied, have to be sanetioned by the Secretary 
of State and it has been usually noticed that years pass by 
before a final settlement on such affairs is arrived at between 
the controlling autliorities in India and England respectively. 
On the other hand a resolution in the Legislative Assembly 
followed by a grant from the Government of India may set 
the whole thing going even ne.xt year. 

Secondly, there is very little inclination on the part of the 
public to siib-scribe towards Government concerns. No 
doubt a beginning shall have to be made by the Government 
of India and it is very neces.sary that for a time the manage- 
ment should be in the hands of the Government of India. I 
do not think it proper, as is Iwing done in the case of the 
formation of the new I'niversities, that the Government 
happens to be the major aubscrilHjr yet the management is in 
the hands of the Courts, the majority of the members of which 
are those who do not contribute towards the expen.scs. Side 
by side, I feel that if ever the public contribution exceeds the 
Government grants the Government should be in the minority 
or in other words the voice in the management and control 
should be proportional to the amount of money advanced or 
subscribed. For instance, to make a l^eginning, if the 

Government of India subscribes lls. 12,00,000 a year 

U. P. Government „ 2,00,000 


91 
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Madras Government subscribes Its. 2,00,000 a year 
Bombay „ „ 2,00,000 „ 

Bengal „ „ 2,00,000 „ 

Other Provinces subscribe 1,00,000 „ each 

Native States, business-men and other 

Public men subscrilie 1,00,000 each 

every year 

it should be desirable that the subscriber oC every one lakh 
should be allowed to nominate one member to the Goveruino 
body, the sulweriber of two lakhs two members and the sub- 
scriber of 12 lakhs twelve meral)er8; and that also the students 
from the Provinces, Native Stivtes and firms should be admitted 
in the same ratio. In this way there con l)o no question of 
partiality, favouritism or communal representation. If a 
particular member, community or association wishes to be on 
the Governing body let him or it furnish the necessary quota 
of subscription and he or it shall automatically get in. 

Thirdly, before the reforms were introduced it was thouirht 
that all provinces shall contribute towards the Central revenues 
It has been lately observed, however, that nearly all provinces 
are trying to free themselves from the burden of contributing 
their quota. Still wor.se is the state that one or two provini os 
should 1)0 relieved of this tax without nlTecting their position, 
whilst the others .should continue to be in harness as tboy 
originally were soon after the inauguration of the Reform.s. 
Ihe same thing may apply to a Polytechnic Institute main- 
tained by the Central Government and supported by province.s. 
Each province may attempt to get it exempted from its contri- 
bution. On the other hand, if it is sufficiently known that if a 
province withdraws its contribution its students will not bo 
admitted to the institution or that it shall have no voice in 
its administration it may not bother the Central Government 
with constant petitions for exemption from payments. 

Pourtlily, a constitution on the lines I have mentioned will 
also enable the Native States or business-men to oontributo 
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towards the expenses and therohy ensure or reserve some seats 
for students of their states, firms or factories. 

In this connection I would like to emphasize that the 
Native States should not be left out of the constitution. It is 
a pity that in the Conferences of the Directors of Industries 
the representatives of the Native States arc not allowed to 
participate and that the latter should be obliged to meet 
separately as they did some time back at Indore to keep them- 
selves in touch with each other in the matter of Industrial 
development. This division of the Native States and Govern- 
ment Provinces into two camps in order to exchange views 
on commercial topics or discuss means for the industrial pro- 
gress does not indicate sure sign of development. If real 
advance has to bo made the co-operation of Gwalior, for 
instance, with the adjoining Government is more important 
than its association with Kasmii', Hyderabad or Mysore. I 
therefore am inclined to believe that in matters of industrial 
development or education, or in a scheme in which their co- 
operation is absolutely necessary because of their possessing 
a particular kind of raw product or of their suitability to 
undertake the mauufactiire of some special articles or of their 
position to help industry in the adjoining Government land, 
the Native States wliieh are so mixed up with Government 
territories should not be left out or ignored. They are after 
all parts of India and their inhabitants citizens of the British 
Kinpire* Sir Thomas Holland, though not in connection with 
Native States, in his opening speech, as President of the 
Third Conference of Directors of Industries, ou 23rd May, 
1921 observed — 

“ In spite of the differences in race, religion and language, there are 
lH>ints of common interest between Indians of all classes j and a])art from 
all other considerations, it is necessary that these points should be 
strengthened, with a view sj»ccially of uniting the country into one unit for 
purposes of defence. Defence, however, to be effective, requires something 
Wore than mere community of interests. It necessitates the ability to 
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manufaeture Uie machinery required to keep abreast of developments in 
those countries from which a possible attack may come.'* 

Quesiion of Finance; 

Finally comes in the question of money. Indeed that 
is supposed to be the chief stumbling block in the way of the 
achievement of several of the reform-schemes which were in 
contemplation before the present Legislative Assembly and 
Councils were formed. There w'ere several expectations but 
it seems the dearth of money has not enabled the Legislators 
to do what they should have done. Everywhere there is the 
cry “No money,” “No money.” Yet whenever money is 
needed for purposes which the (rovernraent has in view 
money is found quite easily. As stated by Mr. Montague the war 
expenditure borne by India up to 31st March 1920 amounted 
to B/S. 1,90,50,00,000. The Afghan War alone cost 24 crores 
in 1920. Twenty-one crores of rupees may be taken ns 
representing the loss caused by the transfer of funds to 
London through Council drafts and their retransfer to India 
through reverse Councils. It is believed that about 150 
crores are to be spent within the next five years on railway 
extension and so forth. There has alreadv been a huge 
outlay on Delhi yet several crores have to Imj spent thereon. 
Such is the state of affairs. Only if the Government wi.shes 
it w'ill not be difficult for it to spiire one or two crores for the 
Polytechnic Institute. Further in this connection i .should 
be excused for quoting from the speech of Mr. E. A. H. Plunt, 
Financial Secretary in U. P. in answer to the opposition put 
forw'ard by a member of U. P. Legislative Council to the 
Allahabad University Bill on the grounds of the shortage 
of money — 

“ I might suggest to the honourable member that the finance depart- 
ment knowing that tliey have expenditure to face, may pi>8sibly hare kept 

funds up their sleeves where he cannot get at them 

suggest that if we wait till money is available, the available money ''ih 
probably be spent before the Bill is passed.” 
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It is all a question of conviction. . If the Government 
is .satisfied as to the need of a Polytechnic Institute there can 
he absolutely no difliculty in finding money for it. If the 
U. P. Government which in the matter of running into debts 
is known to occupy the second place in the list of the Provinces 
in India, can find one crore for the buildings of the Lucknow 
University besides several lakhs proposed to be spent in 
Allahabad and elsewhere, it is simply unthinkable that the 
Government of India cannot provide one or two erores, as 
the case may be, for -a central polytechnic institute. This 
amount, if it is forthcoming, and if suitable elforts are made 
will be supplemented by donations from the difl'eront provinces. 
Native States, business-men and others. A beginning has to 
be made by the ( lovernmentandthe rest will surely be an easy 
task. Only about two yeai*s liack Sir Uorabji Tata offered 
to contribute C2."),000 towards the reconstruction scheme for 
the Cambridge I’nivevsity Kngineering School and it is very 
unlikely that, if the (|ueslion of a J’olytechnic Institute for 
India comes in, similar or even lH*tt<n’ help from similar 
persons shall be denied. The two gifts by the late Sir Kash 
Uehari Ghosh of 10 lakhs each for the technological side of the 
Calcutta University and as announced some time b.ack the 
endowment, by Sir Uhaiiji Bomanjee, a Parsi multi-millionaire 
of one crore for the education of the I’arsi youths are not 
unknown. Who knows similar or better contributions may 
not be Qoming forward for the proposeil Folytcehnic Institute. 
Everything depends upon the eiVorts of the Government and 
of the influeiPial people in India. 

What applies to the iiiitial outlay applies also to the 
recurring expenditure, (lovernment has to be convinced 
and the necessary grants shall be coming forward. It is known 
how little benefit India derives by joining the League of 
Nations, yet it contributed ,t;l(!,23l- towards the first budget 
of the League and C28,7S(5 towai-ds its second budget. 
'Ihe net cost to India in connection with the visit of the 
4 
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Duke of Connaught is estimated at Bs. 27 lakhs. Then came 
the visit of His Boyal Highness, the Prince of Wales. The 
suppression of saltation in India has cost a good deal. I do 
not by referring to the above mean that either the visit of 
the Prince of Wales was undesirable or unnecessary or that 
the expenditure should not have been incurred in the suppres- 
sion of agitation. My only object in mentioning them is to 
show that )|rhenover unexpected items make their appearance 
money is found for them. India’s participation in the British 
Empire Exhibition of 1924 will cost it a sum of not less than 
Rs. 25jlakh8. ‘ In the apportionment of the recent expenses 
of the League of Nations, India’s share comes up to 1,440,000 
gold Francs which sum is loss than that of the share of Great 
Britain but far exceeds the contribution by any other nation.’ 

As regards the ordinary expenditure the Military consumes 
about half of the revenues of the Central Government. There 
is a cry for retrenchment in that quarter but in spite of all 
that, my impression is that there is no likelihood of any such 
curtailment being effected. There might be a reduction here 
and there in the number of sepoys or in their salarie.s yet the 
cost of the proposal, as liinte<l lately in Parliament to provide 
the Military in India with the most modern warfare ci|uip- 
ment will far outweigh the reductions. Lot therefore those 
who happen to be under a liappy delusion to cut down the 
military expenditure depend on other sources of income for the 
improvements in view. 1 will again refer to the U. P. and state 
that if it is possible for it, in the present state of indebtedness, 
to spend from 7 to 9 lakhs a year on Lucknow University 
not to speak of the huge additional and recently increased 
expenditure on Allahabad University and the Intermediate 
education, it should not . be difficult for the Government of 
India or the Legislative Assembly to provide a nucleus by 
sanctioning from 6 to 12 lakhs a year for a Polytechnic 
Institute. If the War Office can thrust upon India an 
increase of about 9 crores in the recurring expenditure upon 
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British troops alone in India, cannot the Legislative Assembly 
recommend the addition of only a fraction of the above for 
such an important object as a Central Technical Institute ? 

It is not possible for mo to state as to what is to be 
the likely expenditure on a Polytechnic Institute in India. 
It is for experts to furnish estimates. Sometime back I 
wrote a letter to the Director of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute of U. S. A. enquiring as to what was the expenditure, 
initial and recurring both, at the Institute and I am much 
indebted to Palmer C. Ricketts, Esq., for his kindness in 
supplying me with the necessary information. According to 
him the plant of the Polytechnic Institute cost two million 
dollars or about G5 lakhs of rupees and the recurring expendi- 
ture comes to about 325, OfK) dollars or about 10^ lakhs of 
rupees a year. The same amount may not be enough for 
India considering the fact that originally teachers shall have 
to be imported from abroad on high salaries, and that a 
sufficiently large number of students shall have to be sent to 
foreign countries to qualify themselves with a view to replace, 
after a time, the foreign teachers. Moreover as a consequence 
of India making a beginning with only one institution instead 
of several such academies existing in most of the foreign 
countries, the number of subjects taught shall have to be 
larger than at Troy, TVorcester or elsewhere. According to 
Mr. Samarth the buildings alone at the Strassburg University 
cost about one crore and the equipment another from live to 
six crores. At this institution before the war, it is said, were 
models on a small scsile of every industry and factory in 
Germany and students, after a course of study there, could 
start life v^ith a small capital. Keeping the above type of 
a Polytechnic Institute exhibiting m’odels of every kind of 
industry that can possibly be developed in India, I estimate 
that the initial outlay may come up to about five crores. Of 
this sum if the (lovornmcnt of India can contrilmte 
two crores the rest of the sum amounting to about three 
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crorea ia not a very huge item to be donated by the Prov- 
inces, Native States, bnsincaa-men and others combined. 
Similarly the reenrrin" expenditure to be undertaken by the 
Government of India may not even ultimately exceed 12 lakhs 
a year. I would lie failing in my duty if I do not at 
this stage admit that I am neither competent nor have I the 
means to form a correct estimate of the expenditure on a 
Polytechnic Institute. My only object in mentioning the 
alwve figures is to provide a nucleus over which disciisNinn 
may take place and a decision bo arrived at later. 

Appeal. 

In conclusion, I appeal to the Government of India to 
give a favourable consideration to the need of technical educa- 
tion in India, to invito the opinions of the various local 
Governments, Native States, business- men and sjiecialists witli 
a view to their co-operation in the establishment of a Central 
Institute and tinally to take such airtion as it thinks fit. 

Secondly, I appeal to the members of the Legislative 
Assembly and specially ^Ir. Kamat, who so strongly pleaded 
the cause of a Technical Institute in the Assembly on 23rd 
Pehruary 1922, to move a resolution in the Assembly urging the 
establishment of a Polytechnic Institute. 

fjastly, I request the indulgence of the readers and hope 
that they will correct me on any point on which iny 
information is wrong. I do not pixifcss to know' much 
of technology yet a conqiarative study of the statistics 
of technical education in the various countries and the 
knowledge derived therefrom of the e.xtreniely backward 
state of technical education in India has impelled me to 
plead, in my own humble way, the cause which to my iniiul 
should have been taken up long before. T do not know if my 
arguments carry any weight or that I shall receive any en- 
couragement or support but by Avriting the above I have the 
consolation of having expressed all that I feel and have been 
feeling for some time. 


Hitkaki Sxnoh Setu 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

(ACT V ; Scene IT) 


[l?eeue. A room in Krishna’s house. Magiidaiii iliscovrred with Sintliice.] 
Sfoffudani — 

Last night, Sinthice, in my dream I saw 
A mango tree in hlossom. It should mean 
A friend bearing good news is on his way. 

Yet he in whom is centred all my joy 
does every moment further from my side. 

Sinthice — 

But will return— believe it ! since his heart 
Is in thy keeping and thy heart in his. 

Magmlani — 

To pine meanwhile, and what a weary while ! 

As love birds do in separate cages penned. 

{Enter Krishna with Manashfri, the i/neen. Sinthice and 
Magudani prostrate themselves.) 

Krishna — 

Here, Malnrani is my wayward child. 

The gods vouchsafe her to her queen's reproof 
An ear more heedful than she gives te mine. 

{Exit Krishna salafoning the queen.) 

3ianashtri~ 

lUse, Magudani, and awhile forget 

The queen in me, rememb'ring but the woman 

Whom snriow moves to sorrow, tears to tears. 

{Sinthice and Magudani rise.) 
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Sinthiee — 

None other, royal Lady, in the land 
So ekilled as though to bind the broken heart. 

And brighten up the gloom of cheerless lives ! 

Yea, though thy browr had never graced a crown. 

Thy womanhood had throned thee as a queen, 

In golden halls of grateful memories. 

Oft hath thy presence in some saddened hour 
Chased from my soul the sable-w'inged regret, 

And kindled once again a lamp of hope 
In the dark cloisters of despondency, 

By which I saw thee, not with eyes of flesli, 

A shape informed by angel mind as queenly 
As now my newly given sight beholds. 

Jfamtshtri — 

Sinthiee blind no longer ! Do I dream ! 

0 tell me, tell, whence came this miracle ? 

Sinthiee — 

From Christ it came at Ills xVposile's prayer. 

Manaehiri — 

Thou too art Christian, then ! — 1 blame thee not; 

Yet to our house already comes distress 
With this new doctrine, and it seems that here 
Yet darker falls the shadow. Magudani 
Weeps her departed lover, and there grows 
Hourly more loud the rumbling threat of war . 

That else had been averted. ’ Tis a sign 
Of what in larger measure will befall 
As this new faith nets in her votaries. 

It shall destroy the peace of families 
And set at feud the father with his son, 
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The mother with her daughter ; it shall part 
The husband from his wife, and cast adrift 
The homeless begging through the long bazaars, 

Hake children orphans while their parents live 
And parents childless ere their children die. 

{to Magndani ) — 

Wherefore, sweet mnid, almndon what hath brought 
Such anguish on thy father and on thee. 

Magudani — 

O Haharani, how can I abandon 
The truth in which alone my spirit lives. 

The Faith in which I alone dare to die ? 

No anguish I endure is half so great 
As would be for such treason my remorse ! 

Matiashlri — 

Be as thou wert ere Christ was named to thee. 

Magudani — 

It could not be — I should have slain my soul. 

Whato’er I seemed, I should be different. 

As one who knew the Truth and lived a lie. 

O Haharani, thou art of the truth. 

And when thou hearest it, will know Uis Voice, 

And follow where it leads thee, though it be 
The path that scales a mount of martyrdom. 

Manaahtri — 

Come, child, in the soft twilight to the garden. 

Come where the opening inoon*flower wreathes the 

bower, 

Till with her starry spray the queen o’ the Night 
Flings perfume on the darkness ; there thou too 
Thy heart shalt open and tliy thoughts unfold. 

{Exeunt Jfanashtri and Magudani) 
( F.Hter Nari.) 
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Nari — 

Your Presence, Princess Draupadi is here. 

Sinthice — 

Qive her Sinthicc’s dutiful salaams. 

(aside) 

’ Tis strange she came not with her mother — yet — 

(Enter DraupmU. Sinthiee rises.) 

Draupadi — 

Poor blind Sinthice ! rise not. Let me guide 
Thy steps to younder divan, (aside) It is well, 

’Tis mine occiision ! Aunt, I am ashamed. 

My hair is all awry, and with the heat 
My eyebrows stain my cheeks. 

Sinthice — 

O Eama, spare ! 

Draupadi — 

Might Nari fetch from Magudani’s room 
Her balsams and ro.se water P 


Sinthice — 

Ay, Prince.ss. 

Go, Nari, fetch the almond-honey paste. 

Antimony and Cleopatra’s milk, 

Eye-drops of lotus, and Magnolia balm 
From Magudani’s chamber. 

(Eril Nari) 

Draupadi — 

Where is she ? 

Sinthice — 

In the garden, Princess. Shall I send her word ? 
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JOravj^i — 

Nay, nay— I will go thither, and with kisses 
Surprise .her neath the Champa’s golden leaves. 

( Nttvi inith ft tvay of oosmcticft and- n niTTOt',) 


J)raupadi — 

Nari, T need thee not. 'Ihon may’st retire. 

{Ktvit Xari.) 

(P/odiicing cniw 0 / oi‘f/ntt»l ; omlf , 


Pest ! ray hand trembles. How suspiciously 
Sinthice’s sightless ey(;s are on lue iixt ! 

Pooh, a mere fancy I Night less blind than she ! 
Gome, aiding darkness, screen me while I pour 
TJiree beauty. wasting drops in every jar. 

(fjOHi's/fOut the rnise otto the ointotenf jorg.) 


Di’aupadi {lookiitff into the Hiireor)- 

Now, good Siuthice, there is nought amiss. 
Hndst thou but eye.s to see me, thou wouldsi say 
In Magudani’s balsam lurked a elinrm 
To add more beauty to the beautiful. 

As poesy upon the fragrant rose 
Rains odour, and upon the bullturs song 
Pours out a flood of liquid melody. 

Siiithice — 

Had I but eves to read thv inmost soul. 

• • 

I might discern the reason. Draupadi, 

Why of those balsams thou hast added none 
To thy complexion, but to them instead 
Hast added drops from otit a crystal cruse. 

6 
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. Also I might discern the reason why 
^hoft badest fetch thee Magudani’s balms 
When thou wast fair to see as thou art now. 

No stain on cheek, no rebel lock astray. 

Draupadi — 

What meanest thou, Sinthice ? thou art blind ; 

What knowledge, sight denied thee, oanaj^ thou claim ? 

Sinthice — 

What if my sight were given back by Heaven 
To save thy cousin from a cruel wrong, 

‘ And thee from guilt of its accomplishment ? 

Draupadi — 

Thou darest to accuse mo ! Oh what crime 
Dost thou suspect me ? 

Sinthice — 

What was in that cruse ? 

Draupadi — 

What in the cruse ? ’Twas dew of hyacinth. 

Sinthice {taking up the cruse ) — 

A scentless species this ! If thou, Princess, 

Be innocent of any ill intent. 

Then do thou to thy own complexion 
Apply these balsams, and my lips are sealed. , 

Draupadi — 

And if in utter scorn of thy suspicion 
To prove it false I do not condescend ? 
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Sinthice — 

Then I will raise my voice against thy crime 
Before the Queen thy mother, who e’en now 
Communes with Magudani in the bower. 

And in their presence I will prove thy guilt. 

Draupadi — 

The Maharani here ! Ye gods, forefend ! 

Ilave thy way, woman ! it shall cost thee dear. 

See, on my flawless features now I smear 
The damn6d ointment. Kali, ward from me 
Its evil issue, and my foe confound. 

Sinlhiee — 

’Tis well — I will be silent, Nari, come ! 

(Xari approaches.) 

Cast on the heap the almond-honey paste, 

Antimony and Cleopatra’s milk, 

Eyedrops of lotus and Magnolia balm — 

And yonder cruse of crystal. 


Nari — 


Draupadi — 


Very good. 

{Exit Nari.) 


’Tis time 1 left thee. 


Sinlhiee — 

Not, I trust. Princess, 

To kiss thy cousin ’neath the chainpa leaves ! 

. {E.rit Draupadi.) 

{^Re-enter Manashlri and Magudani.) 

Manashtri — 

We thought we heard the. voice of Draup^i, 
Sinthice, how: thou tremblest ! What’s amiss ? 
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Siuthioe — 

'Tis uotbinji;, Mabaraui, 1 but spake 
My mind to Nari, Maguduni’s maid. 

Manashtri — 

Farewell, Siuthice; 1 may not prolong 

My visit further. {To Mogitditni) Farewell, dearest 

child. 

{Kitties Mtnjndcini who atxompanieH hcf to the door 
<tnd re-enters.) 

.1 Kttter Xtfri.) 

Yari — 

Upon your llighiiKss wails a inercbantuiaii, 

One Habbaii, humbly craving audieiic**. 

.HagvdaHi-- 

Uabbaii ! This is fultilinuiu of my dream. 

■How are the feet of friends on threshoUls fair I 

! Enter IJnbh in , ) 

JIabbon— 

Salaam, your Highness! Lo, thy servant brings 
From Koyal Goudophares joyous greetiug 
On your betrothal, laying at vour feet 
The wedding gift of his divinity. 

Pledge of his love for Bridegroom and for Bride-- 
The diamond that adorned a hundred crowns. 

{Habban reprerents a golden casket, from which Magndaui 
draws the Maharnjah^s diamond. Then, relunriug it 
Jlabhau.) 

Magudani — 

Nay, this is not for me, ^nvoy of Kings, 

{Eavoy) 
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1 am lio bride upon her wedding; eve, 

Nor liaui on the footstep of her throne, 

But a lone maiden from whose side hath riddeu 
Her lover at a tyrant’s stern decree ; 

A daughter banished from her father’s heart. 

Bather do ashes and the weeds of woo 
Become me than a glist’ning diadem, 

And more than joyous wish or gracious gift. 

The silence, not the words, of sympatliy. 

Uobban — 

Vet hath your Highness’ servant for your ear 
A message that will not admit delay 
Either in him who give.s or her who tabes. 

But on imnicdiate action makes demand. 

Muffttilani — 

Whose is this inessng»% and of what import ? 
llabbau — 

Princess, ’tis from His Highness the Prince Gad 
Who bath not ridden yet from .Mailepur, 

Nor will, till in your Highness’ company. 

ITagudaui — 

Where is he ? Toll when last thou sawest him. 

Habban — 

But a few’ moments past. Your Highness. Listen 1 
{The sound of a ZUar is heard from the garden while the voice 
• of Gad sings the fotfowing : — ) 

Spirit of song, awake 1 

Breathe on my lyre, 

Till from its trembling string, 

Wafted on music’s wing 
'Soars my desire. 
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Light on my lady’s ear 

So sweet its plea, 

Passing that tiny door 
Into her heart it pour 

Longing for me. 

Till with a swift resolve 

Kindled she glow : 

Till love to love shall fly, 

Till love shall w'orlds defy, 

Love that would sooner die 
Than love forego. 

Magttdani — 

Oh joy, Oh pain ! What would he have of me ? 

Sahban— 

Your Highness’ self. lie waits to hear you hence 
Guised as a merchant on an Arab steed, 

To Narankot. 

Magudani — 

He wants me now — at once ? 

Was ever put in such a quandary 
A maiden by the thoughtlessness of man P 

Gad {Singing .) — 

llestive my Arab paws 

Stones yet asleep. 

By thy drawn curtain I 
Wait, and le.ss patiently 

Vigil I keep. * 

While he with breath of fire, 

Speaks with the wind. 

Thou on my heart shalt lie — 

Only we— thou and I — 

'The world behind I 
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^agudaM — 

I come, I come ! No time to l)id farewell ! 

Sinthice sleeps. I may not waken her. 

One kiss upon her brow, and then one more, 

For her to give my father when she wakes. 

She smiles — methinks she hears it in her dreams— 

O father, father ! that we thus should pnrt ! 

0 home beloved through childhood’s happy years, 

Now fading from me like too short a dream ! 

Farewell, farewell ! !My cloak ! O love, I come ! 

{Habban draica the door curtain, dud is seen in the moonlight 
mounted on an Arab steed. Magudani runs foricard and is 
caught up by Gad. Then away 1) 

{Enter Krishna.) 

Krishna (perceiving TTabban ) — 

Stay, fellow, what art thou ? what dost thou here ? 

Where is my daughter ? Whence that sound of hoofs 

1 heard upon the pathway, and which still, 

Like thunder of a storm that passes o’er 
In fainter echoes rumbles from the plain 
Speak, fellow, speak, before I throttle thee. 

Habban — 

Your presence, I am Habban, who am here 
Envoy of Gondopharcs, to pre-sent 
The diamond, famed in his illustrious line 
Unto Your Highness daughter, on the event 
Of her espousals witli his princely heir. 

(Shews easkrl.) 

Krishna — 

But where is IVIagudani ? 

Habban — 

That, your presence. 

Was the third question. She is on her way 
To Narankot with her afiianced prince. 
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Who on his wingM Arab bears avray 
The Bride denied him by Mahadevan. 

Ki'iahna — 

By Bam, a prince of daring ! From my house 
Under my nose he steals my child away. 

Sinthice, what is this ? The child is fled. 

What wert thou doing ? Know’st thou aught of this F 

Sunthice — 

As much as thou dost, Krishna. She is gone. 

Krishna — 

And thou, thou didst not stay her ? 

Sinthice — 

Had T stayed her, 

She wo.uld not now Iw missed. 

Krishna — 


By all the gods 

Thou saw’st her stolen r 
Sinthice — 

Nay, I closed my cye.<«. 

’Twere best a little while thou didst the same. 

Hast thou not sought their marriage, and e’er since 
MahadcTan forbad it, Ixteii as glum 
As a sore-headed Himalayan bear? 

Hast thou not on thy laughter .set thy curse, 

Befused her kisses, met her every plea 

With harshness — turned thy face from wistfui eyes, 

And steeled thy heart against Inw f.alling tears ? 
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Now dost thou wonder she hath flown from thee 
On love*leut pinions to a softer nest ? 

Hadst thou a father’s love, thou wouldst rejoice 
Her lover wafts her hence to happiness ; 

A father's pride — to see her wedded thus 
Should touch with splendour all thy latter days. 

Krishna — 

By Yishnu, there is wisdom in thy words. 

Yet must I render to Mahadevan 
Account for this dedance of his will — 

What move Imade to check it ? What pursuit 
I set in action on the fugitives. 

SMhice — 

Tis easy. Yoke a bullock to a cart, 

And thou and I will follow in their wake. 
Belike we shall o’ertake them or at least 
Meet them returning ere another moon ! 

Krithna — 

O woman, thou hast triumphed ! Be it so. 
Come, worthy merchantman— a cup of wine 
Will cheer thee, and methinks I owe it thee. 

CVRTAIK 

{To he continued) 


Francis A. Junn 
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MITES FROM MANY 

LOVE OF LOVE' 

T 

Unworthy I of love, Tx)rd Love, 

But Love thou her, my loved Queen, 
Her beauteous love’s unscanned hy word, 
Tier love is love’s pure golden sheen. 

O, canst Thou love from love divide ? 

The least love killed the great will die, 
If little light the great Sun hide 
“ We <tre one ” they unite and cry. 
Love her, under, round, above, 

Thy love for her, my only love. 

— Modern. 


II 

If I but see Thee loving kind 
To whomsoe’er it be. 

How rejoiee I thus to find 
Thy love’s sweet ecstasy. 

Thy love is joy be’t not mine. 

For any if it be 
It will for me in glory shine, 

I ask then naught for me. 

I love thy love — unfit for thee — 

May I be lost in that Tjove-sea. 

— Modern. 

o 

{To he contintted) 

Mohinimohan Chaitbbjie 

In Bengali Bakhibhara, literally “mood of female friendship” sonte being eoncoired 
f(tBiiA]ei rad Guci the ooljr melo, 
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THE SEASON FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS 

In introducing this subject just a word is necessary, 
so that there may not lx's any misconception regarding 
the position tho writer has taken about tlic present Calcutta 
University. It is not his intention to criticise tho present 
sysUnn of teaching, which inspite of its few limitations, is 
perhaps the greatest achiurement for which posterity will he 
grateful to the University. The main and sole object 
of the Avriter is to invite the uUention of the University 
authorities to the present system of holding examinations 
during the months of ‘March, April and May, and it has been 
the endeavour of the writer to pi’ovo how our l)oys suffer 
therefrom. The Calcutta University has censed to be a mere 
examining body : it stands to-day for the teaching and 
woll-being of our youths, that is, tor bringing out the very best 
that is in them. A question like the present one should 
therefore have its earnest consideration. 

.\t a time when eveiwthing is being tested and pa.ssed 
through the crucible of critical examination, it is fit that the 
premier educational institution of the country, viz., the 
Calcutta University should also be subjected to the same 
scrutiny in order to secure that tho country’s progress may 
henceforth be orderly, harmonious and all-round and 
comprehensive. 

Like most of the T^nivemties that Avert* in their early 
days mere c.xamining bodies, taking up only later on the 
function of f caching, Calcutta University has but just begun 
to take upon herself the Avork of teaching in addition to that 
of examination. But Avhatever it is~Avhether an examining 
OP a teaching body or l)oth — its Avork like that of any other 
body, can no longer escape :he .searchlight of public criticism, 

0 
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which done in the right spiiit would ho Arholesoine both for 
the University as well as the public which it serves. Under 
the belief that it will be but serving the University to point 
out what might he shortcoiniiigs, easily remediable, in its 
methods, Ave propose in this note to draw attention to tlm 
season of the year in Avhich the main examinations of the 
Univemity are held, as our uonvietion is that the health and 
welfare of the student community greatly depends on and is 
highly affeeted hy the time of the year for tlie examinations. 

I’or agood many years now the Afatrieulation Kxamination 
of the University has been held in the lirst week of Maieh 
with the I.A. and I.Se., the B.A. and ll.Se. Examinations 
closely folloAving. Tliese examinations continue through 
March and April, often going Avell into ^day. Thus the 
examinations AA'hich coniiuand by far tin* vast majority of the 
Calcutta University Examinees are held at this time of the 
year. The figures, stiy, for the three years 11)1 fi, lOiO ninl 
1921 Avill give an idea as to the approximate iiumher of 
examinees that usually now go up annually for tho.su 
examinations. Taking the years 1919, 1920 and 1021, 
the total number of eaiididales that went up for the .Matri- 
culation, I.A., I.Se., 15.A. and ll.Se., ar»5 found to he 
87,3!17, and for the .same period the total number iroiiig 
up for the rtjst of the Examinations of the Univ»;rsity, 
ciz., M.A., Al.Se., I’h.i)., D.Sc., E.T., E.T. and the various 
Examinations relating to IjUav, Medicine and Engineoriiig 
AA'ere 15,308, that is to say, the average for any one of those 
years ivus 29,1 12 for the former and 5,102 for the latter E.xaini- 
natioiiH. That is to say, while 2!), 1 12 candidates went up for the 
Matriculation, I. A., I.Se., ll..\.and Il.Se., E.xaminations, 5,102 
was the number of caudidates that olTcred themselves for all 
the other Examinations of the UniAcrsity during any one of 
the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. IVc thus find that about SO per 
cent, of the total examinees went uj) for their examinations in 
March, April and May during any one of those 3 years, and 
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as this proportion will approximately be found to hold good 
for most years, we may take this period, viz., March to May, 
as the season for its examinations. 

Now the (luestion is— Ts this period of the year, viz., March 
to May, ordinarily and on the whole a healthy season for 
Calcutta ? Is it a season suited f*jr the hai*d work and strain 
of the Examinees ? Is this a season wlum the vast numbers 
of students that go up IV»r the examinations ean he called upon 
to go through their ordeals without physical and mental injury 
by reason of the adverse climatic conditions ? As this inquiry 
involves a question alTeetiiig the well-hcijiur, both physical 
and mental, of tho vast numhors of young men that go up for 
tlieir University Examinations from year to year and as upon 
this question depends therefore tin? M-elfare of the country, its 
importance is obvious. 

It would not howcv«!r seem to he necessary to consult the 
statistics of the ITealtli Department, or the Newspaper files, 
of the city in order to discover what is the condition of the 
general health of the city during tin? period in <|uestion. Tor 
Avo know to our great cost and hut too aa'cII that this is the 
usual time for the ])eriodh'al visitation of the small-pox epidemic, 
and that other <‘pidemics too tlnd the winter a favourite season 
for visiting the city. Tin? fact is so well known that we 
may, we think, without further dt’hatc or discussion, take it 
that it will 1)0 g<?iu?rally agreed that tlie season in question is 
not a healthy one and not only that hut that it is generally 
and usually tin? si»*kliest part of thi? whole year iu Calcutta. 
If this period is lln*n about tin? worst part of the year so far as 
the health of Galeutta is eouceriiotl, the (uiestion naturally 
arises — ^Thy has this period hi.a’ii chosen and does continue to 
1)0 ehoson as the season for the examinations of by far the 
Viist majority of the University t?xaminees ? 

Formerly the examinations used to l)c held in November 
and December and it is only since the year 1S86 that tho 
period has. been altered, \>e are not aware if the reasons for 
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this change are on record in the Minutes of the University. One 
obvious 1*00800 for it might be that the long vaeation of the 
Schools and Colleges takes place immediately after the exanii< 
nations ; that the number of the examinees being so great and 
the papers so numerous and the examiners mostly, if not entire- 
ly, teachers of Schools and Colleges, it is a decided advantage 
for the latter to have the leisure and freedom of the vacation 
for the scrutiny of the papers. While it is thus a decided 
advantage for the examiners to have the examinations at the 
time of the year they are now held, is it equally so also fur 
the examinees? Ifor obviously the examinations Iwing 
primarily intended for the benedt of the examinees, and not of 
the examiners, the main point for us to ituiuire into is whether 
the present arrangement is to the advantage or distul vantage of 
the examinees. Let us then briefly consider the pres and eons 
of the present arrangements from the examinees’ point of view. 

(i) Tempemiure . — The cold weather having jlisappeariid 
with February, the heat begins to make itself felt with Itbuvli 
and though it may not be unpleasantly warm during the first 
week or so, by the middle of the month the rise of temperaturo 
is quite perceptible, while by the latter end of the iiiuntli 
the weather is fairly hot. And from this time onwards tJien* is 
a steady rise in temperature and during April and ^fay the Imat 
becomes simply grilling. Even in the pleasantest of wealhfjrs 
an examinees’ task is not an eswy or pleasant one, making 
as it does an extraordinary demand on all his best thoughts 
and energie.s. J 3 ut to reciuire him to go through this oi*deal in 
a grilling hot weather is to make a demand upon his energies, 
physical and mental, which cannot but be prejudicial to him, 
as the compliance has to Ikj made under conditions.jnost trying 
and disadvantageous. But how'ever disadvantageously placeil, 
the candidate has to give of his best, but at what cost to 
himself can only be revealed later on. 

(ii) Sickness . — Compared with the rest of the year March 
to May is as a rule the most sickly season in Calcutta. 1 li® 
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opidoinics thdi visit CttlcultHi whothev &s periodical visitauts or 
otherwise, usually oommonce with the beginning of the cold 
weather, and continuing through the winter attain their maxi- 
mum period of activity in :^^arch and April. Small-pox, for 
example, visits Calcutta in one of its severest epidemic forms 
about every five years. The periodicity of influenza is not 
yet determinable, but that it 1ms carried off, and does 
continue to carry off, many a promising young man in their 
prime and vigour is undoubted. The cholera is always with 
ns, while berry-berry also seems to have fairly established 
itself in our midst. Vtyphoid with its congeners seems to 
be more or less always flourishing here, to say nothing of 
dengue or other fevers. Why all these, or any one or more 
of them should assert themselves in epidemic form in Calcutta 
in the w’inter season may be cf)nne(*ted with the more or 
less insanitivry comlition of the town during the winter when, 
in the absence of rains, the drains are the least flushed and 
the consequent accumulation of dirt and tilth and with them, 
of disease germs is the greatest. The absence during the cold 
weather of high atmospheric heat which kills or at any rate 
keeps down the activity of many of the disease germs may also 
help towards their gniater activity in the winter. Jlut what- 
ever the' reason, the fact remains that most of the epidemics 
that visit Calcutta in more or less severe forms seems to favour 
the winter months, that their stnnigth and virulence increase 
with the advar ce of the cold reason and that 3Iarch to April 
seems to fall in with the period of their greatest activity. 

Under tneso circumstances it ret|nires no great stretch of 
imagination to conceive under what conditions of difliculty 
and disadvantage the examinees have to go through their 
ordeals. If even in normal and healthy times the examina- 
tions, by causing an extraordinary and unusual strain on the 
nervous system are a great trial, then, when times are 
abnormal, that is to say, with temperature near or above 
n hundred and sickness in the shape of an epidemic of 
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small-pox, influenza, cholera, hcrry-berry or dengue, severally 
or jointly niging round and nobody knowing when he or mIiu 
might fall a viutim : in times such as these, the strain, both 
physical and mental, on the students must he n:'ar the break- 
ing point : the anxiety alone as to one’s ability to keep fit 
and sit tlirough the examinations being enough to lower one's 
vitality to a dang<!r point. Ihat many a constitution, iinalfie 
to bear the great strain, does break down, is beyond disptiiit, 

. while it is also a fact that many an e.xaminee, with already 
broken healtli, does still try to go through the examinations, 
with the result that they have to leave this world with all its 
trials either during or soon after the examinations. In most 
of the examination centres a room has to be provided for tho.se 
who have been sulVering from an infectious disease, such as 
chicken-pox, etc., as als(» f«)r tho.se who, unable through 
weakness attendant on otlicr illnesses to retain a sitting postuiv. 
are allowed to answer (pu-stion pajHirs in a reclining or lying- 
down po.sition. The strain of examination on an ordinary 
healthy person is great enough, hut wliat it must he to those 
who are down with an illiie.ss the I’niveiNity authorities 
evidently do not .stoi) to consider: otluwwise they would jiaiise 
and he.sitato before granting the esp(‘(*ial permission wlu’eli 
must he needed for such cases. AV hot her tin; endeavour to 
pass an examination under such eircumstances would not 
entail a serious and permanent injury to any of tint imporfant 
.organs or to the entire phy.sieal .system itself is a matter 
that should not be, ])as.sed over lightly. The writer who 
not Ixnng in tlie. Education Department has not a large 
experience in the matter, knew of a Alatriciilation hoy a 
few years hack at (liridili who while attempting thg (jxaniiaa- 
tion from a sick-hed expired iHiforc the <‘.xamiiiation was over. 
One can hardly escape the thought whether the hoy- would 
have lived if the rule granting permission for sick persons to 
appear in an examination had never been in existence. I« 
such extreme case as that of this hoy or that of those who arc 
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liable to incur permanent injury to their cuDMtitulion through 
att<?inpting an examination while down with an illness, how 
far the responsibility rests with tin* University authorities is 
equally a matter for serious consideration. But wliatever 
the number of such candidatc.s, largo or small, no one will 
dispute (*) that a hot s(‘ason is not favourable for prolonged 
liard mental work, (//) that jwolongod hard mental strain 
ill such times is bound to affect one’s constitution, (iti) that 
if in addition to the season being excessively hot, it is also 
highly sickly, the constant anxiidy about one’s examina- 
(ioii would of itself serve to lower bis vitality and predispose 
him to disease and that the chances of one’s doing well would 
be much reduced and of injury to one’s health greatly 
enhanced. 

Leaving apart tin* luimber of deaths and of the absentees 
through sicknes.s, tlie fact remains that the vast majority of 
the candidates do sit tlirough the examinations, and of these 
again, a great majority come out succe«sEal, some w'ith honours, 
others with distinction and so on and only a minority fail to 
pass. It may therefore he said that since the majority of 
the candidates do secure the object aimed at, does it matter if 
there arc a mimher of absentees or even of deaths through 
sickness r If, that is to say, the greatest good of the greatest 
numher is attained the main object has, it may be argued, 
been atdiieved and there is no n'asonable ground for grumbling. 

It Is cert .inly true that, however great the heat and 
however sickly the season, of the huge number of candidates 
that olTer thi'insclvcs the vast majority come out .successfully 
through their trial. But do we stop to consider what is the 
cost of this result ? AVe do not mean cost in money, though 
even that is not to he altogether ignored, hut the cost in mental 
and physical health and power of the examinees. Examina- 
tions as they have been in vogue since the e.stahlishmeiit of 
the University areathe*»t neither wholesome nor beneficial: it 
ist'voii !\ if tlK^y iw a Nproial help to the development of 
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the mental faculties, though there seems little doubt that 
they would cause a certain amount of injury, owing to the 
unnatural strain put on it through excessive cramming, to the 
brain in the case of a large number of the candidates, which 
there would be uothiug to wonder at, considering the poor 
physique of the majority of our students which we are just 
beginning to discover. Put into your stomach food that it 
can easily and comfortably digest and assimilate and it will 
nourish your body and lielp in its growth and development, 
the stomach itself participating in the general improvement 
and becoming the healthier and stronger -for it. But overload 
the stomach with fmd it cannot digest, it (the food) will not 
only 1)0 of no use to the body, but it will, on the contrary, 
cause irritation, the whole alimentary canal l)eing upset, with 
resultant disturbances all round. Should such irritation l)o 
continued or be frequent, chronic diarrhu'a or dyspepsia with 
its attendant consequonccs will inevitably follou'. Simil.trly 
with the brain. Give it work it can digest and assimilate and 
it will gain in strength and vigour. But overload, tlmt is, over- 
work it, especially when it is growing and developing, the very 
02)positu will bo the elfect. The amount of work which a 
given brain can stand and assimilate, ie., do comfortably, is 
determinable by the amount it is callable of performing with- 
out strain or fatigue and which it will enjoy in doing. If, 
for e.\ample, a brain can work for si.v hours without feeling 
dull but further work fatigues it, thou wc say that this parti- 
cular brain can digc.st and assimilate G hours of work and that 
further work imposed on it will only tend to its injury. That 
is how cramming injuriously aiTects one’s brain, cramming being 
to a brain what overloading is to a stomach. Just qs the latter 
oiTence if repeated w'ill eventually produce dyspepsia and 
general emaciation of the system, so cramming, that is, over- 
work of the brain, which commands the nerves controlling 
the different sy.stem.s and organs of the body, will affect the 
functions of the different bodily organs, such as the liver, 
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stoin&cb, lungs, kidnoys, etc., tho injury to the brain itself 
being manifested as distaste for mental work, that is, brain 
fag, mental langour and hissitude, loss of memory and worst 
of all, the stoppage of further growth and development of the 
brain : that is, resulting in the wreck, partial or complete, of 
the young man. 

That there is a t<‘rrihlc amount of cramming amongst our. 
students in connection with their oxaminations is only too well- 
known. If tho professorial and tutorial work were evenly dis-- 
trihutod and honestly gone through over the whole year, so that 
the hooks to be read were leisurely and systematically studied 
and tiiiished with the end of the coiu'ses of lectures and if our 
younginen, too, honestly and evenly worked all the year round, 
then there would he no need for the present heavy cramming.' 
Hut as things are, most of the work required fur passing an 
examination is crowded into the few months immediately pre* 
ceding the trial, with the result that there is nothing but 
cram, cram, cram, without cessation, without interruption and 
without rest till the last moment of the examination. That 
knowledge acquired through such cramming is of little value 
would be readily admitted, while on tho other hand the 
injurious effects in iunumerahlo oases would often be hut too 
patent, showing them.selves in !t breakdown, physical or mental 
or both, which may he partial or complete and temporary or. 
permanent. 

That tliere must he many eases of utter physical prostra- 
tion cannot but be admitted. It was only a short time since 
that tho daughter of an acciuaintance of the writer took to her 
bed the day she came Jioine after her test examination for 
the B.A. Degree and pis.sed away after 10 days or so. She 
had had no apparent illness while going through her test exa-. 
'nination but the mental and physical exhaustion brought on 
in preparing for and geinsj through the examination proved 
too much for her. Who can tell how many cases of such 
exhaustion and death oeettr among our boys and girls, year 
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after year ? And if the strain even of a test examination may 
have such disastrous results, the strain much more prolonged 
and severe, involved in preparation for the final degree exa- 
minations, must produce collapse, if nothing worse, in a large 
number of oases,^ 

For the first time in the history of the University we 
find in 1921 one of the authorities responsible for its manage- 
ment declaring the University as concerned on the subject 
of the students’ health. That is to say, the Yice-Chaucellor 
in his Convocation address of 1921 told us that of the students 
examined medically 88 per cent, were found with their muscles 
under-developed, 32 per cent, show'cd unsound tecth,32 per cent, 
had defective eyes, w'hile heart and lung defects were detected 
in 7 and 6 per cent, respectively and that, to sum u]), 07 out of 
every 100 of our students were not in good heuUh and needed 
medical care and treatment. In the last report on the subject, 
that is, issued by the Students’ Welfare Scheme Cominittcc, 
we find that so far 3,800 students {riz., from the Skittish 

‘ In support of tlio content iun tliut mnnj n constitntiim woaiccnotl llirooKh 
und Bnbjected in that condition to the RtresR nnd Rtrain of an examination inny lo iiml 
often if feriooflj and porniaiicntly injurctl, a taro ninj he cited here whicli li;ii>| •tinl 
within the peraoiial kiiowlcd;;o of the writer. A few nionthR heforo his Univcrsiiy K.\:i- 
mination a lad had a protty severe attack of ptyphoid with delirium, etc. His praHiniiion 
had been very great, so much so that when tho timu for his examinniion canu* in* Imd 
not been able to regain his natnrnl lienitli and strengih. Hut as tho exaniinalioiiR used 
to be and are, wo dare saj, atill looked upon na tho greatest object in one's life, to l)e 
attempted and achieved under any conditions nnd at niiy sneriflee, he had to put hii'ih 
all hia cnergiea for it. The result waa that though ho eanio out fairly creditably througii 
the Examination, there was a fairly complete pliyaical hronkdown for him. lie found after 
the examination that hia memory, for o.xanip]c, all hut failed him, the names of the cuni- 
monoat things constantly slipping from him, making hia position most awknunl nt 
times. Another of tho symptoms was that lie iiover knew what sound s1co]i way fioni 
that time onwards. 

The writer haa known more than one instnneo of frionda going up for a l.'riivrrsity 
Examination aoon after a aevere illness. But he is not awaro of what ufter-troubles 
they may have contracted in conrequonce. Mental troubles, such as the failure of iiiemory, 
etc., people hesitate to apeak of or divulge freely, and so the parenta and guardiuiiR arc uut 
likely to know what their charges may be anfffring from, except perhaps in very extreruo 
cases. Thus the evils will in most cases remain unrevealed, and therefore untrared to tluur 
ionrees, and so things are allowed to go on aa before I 
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Churches College, University Post Graduate Classes, the City 
and the Presidency Colleges, Calcutta) have been examined 
and that the net result is that 66 per cent, of them were found 
to be physically unsound ; that is to say, 2 out of every 3 of our 
students were notin good health and needed medical treatment. 

Is it necessary to dwell on the inner meaning of the 
above figures ? Por the writing on the wall is plain enough. 
Of the Uiousands that go through the University only a very 
small number has so far been medieally examined and these 
from the most prominent colleges in Calcutta. If 2 out of 
3 students in these institutions were found physically un* 
sound, it is more than probable that total defectives, when 
students from the other town.s as well as mof ussil colleges have 
been examined, will be found even higher than 66 per cent. 
Now in any land it is the cultured classes — University men — 
that form its backbone and leaders, and if more than 66 per cent, 
of such young men turn out to be out of health, what hopes 
can one entertain as to the future of such a country ? Besides, 
we cannot afford to overlook, supposing the physical defects 
of the youngmeu to be only in their incipient stages, what is 
likely to be the condition of these 60 per cent, by the time they 
have completed their University education. For there can 
be little doubt that as the result of the grinding through which 
those will have passed and the sovei’e stress and strain 
nndergonc on account of the examinations, their organic 
defects will have developed into more or less serious illnesses, 
uith the result that many w’ill succumb with the last efforts 
for their degrees, while of the survivors though some will have 
litoally crawled through their examinations, not a few of the 
remainder will remain as physical wrecks l)eyond repair and 
unlit to unflertake the duties and responsibilities of manhood. 

The question that therefore presses itself on us and which 
must, on account of its urgency, be decided one way or the other 
without further delay is— Can the University, having regard 
to the state of health of our students as revealed in the 
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Students’ Welfare Scheme Committee’s Report be supposed to 
be doing its duty fully ? And if the progress and advancement 
of the student community — the hopes of a country — means 
the progress and advancement of the country itself and if their 
degeneration and ruin means, on the other hand, tlie country's 
degeneration and ruin, then, if the report of the Student’s 
Welfare Scheme Committee has any value at all, what u 
bright prospect we have before us of this country’s future 
and what a justiiication for the existence and continuance 
of the University itself ! 

Wliat then ought we to do ? The alternatives before us 
seem to be — 

(i) The University conducting its work as hitherto but 
permitting only the physically sound young men and women 
to go in for its education. 

(ii) The University conducting its w'ork and all students 
being permitted to go in for its education, as hitherto, but 
medical attention being added and cnforcial on every one, f.e., 
whether the students reside in liostids, messes or with theur 
parents or other guardians, 

(in) The U niversity changing its present methods, so that 
the least physical and mental harm might result to 
going in for its education, the ideal and motto of the Univer- 
sity really and truly followed and acted on being “ sound tiiisid 
in a sound body.” 

Let us now consider the alternatives. 

(/) In this case, the University as now constituted and 
managed will have to wind up business and clos'3 its doors, 
the physically sound hoys being so few’ and the University 
depending for the conduct of its business so largely (*ii 
the fees realised from tho students that it will be impossible 
for it to w'ork further. 

(ii) In this case, we allow things to go on as hitherto, 
only superimposing medical c ire and treatment on the present 
state of things. 
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That this addition of medical care and treatment would also 
mean an addition to the present cost of University Uducation, 
this much is certain ; for as things .stnntl, it would be impossible 
for the Univcrsily to provide this medical treatment gratia : 
that is to say, the cost of this treatment will have to be met 
by the students themselves, as an addition to the present cost. 
That it will not be possible for many an aspirant for Univer- 
sity Education to b«ar this additional burden we may also take 
as certain. But Avhat is most important for consideration is — 
Can we be sure that the results will be satisfactory and as 
desired ? The bulk of the students will, as now, be boused in 
hostels and messes, and from the way our young men live and 
are looked after therein, it is very very doubtful if the practical 
results of this additional care will be apprecuible. It is so 
(litficult and it takes such a long time to make bumnu nature 
move from its accustomed groove. So one is greatly afraid 
things will go on as before, that is to .say, the health of our 
students will go on sulVering and deteriorating as now, in 
sj)ite of this additional medieal care, the only gain, or rather 
loss, being the increase in cost of education. 

Wc must not in this connection f!»il to remember that many 
of the physical defects obsjTvable among our College students 
may be (1) hereditary, ^2) due to lung continued malnutrition 
owing to poA^erty, (3) due to Aviong nn-tbods of education 
pursued at, schools anvl thus long eontraeted, (4) amenable only 
to prolonged treatment and a treatment that may not be com- 
patible Avith an active University career. AVhile the defects in 
many eases Avill be traceabh* to the poverty or ill health of the 
parents tbemselve.s, in others they Avill be found to have roots 
in the educational inelbods pursued iji the primary and high 
schools of the country. Jjook at the standards hxed by the 
educational authorities fur the? loAver aiul higher primary aud 
niiddle English sdiools and one is simply amazed at the heaps 
of hooks our little hoys and girls are expected to go through 
in order to pass the exainiue.iioiis prescribed in reference to 
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those standards. And can we wonder that brains that have 
■ been overtaxed from such tender age will soon be revealing 
the ill effects of such overtaxing in the different organs of the 
body and in the ill development of the different 8y8t(?n)8, 
whether muscular, nervous or vascular P 

All the above circumstances considered, can we regard the 
second alternative as an alternative that will really go to the 
roots of the evil and be truly effective ? One is afraid, 
not. One is on the contrary inclined to think that not only 
Will the additional cost involved deter many from entering the 
University, but that the compulsory medical treatment will go 
very little way towards causing an appreciable amount of good. 

There now remains the third alternative, viz. (Hi) the 
University changing its methods of work, so that by proceeding 
along the lines of least resistance, Lfi., with due regard to the 
actual conditions of the country and not blindly follow'ing the 
precedents or ideals of foreign countries, as little harm as 
possible may be done to the physical and mental health of 
the student community. 

The first step we would suggest in this direction is the 
alteration in the season of the examinations from its present 
season of March to May to some other part of the year. As 
w’e have already pointed out the present season is a hot and 
sickly one ; that the sickliness of the season is of itself a .source 
of great mental anxiety, a condition coupled with the necessarily 
hard and strenuous work involved in preparing and going up 
for the examinations w'ould materially lower one's vitality and 
predispose one to disease; that many of the illnesses prevai ing 
at the time are highly contagious or infectious ; that many 
candidates are debarred by sickness from appearing at the 
examinations, the fruit of years of labour being thtfs lost. These 
in brief ought to be sufficient reasons to make the University 
pause and change the period of its main Examinations, r/-» 
the Matriculation, LA. and I.Sc., B.A. and B.Sc., in wbic i 
the largest number of its examinees are concerned. 
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Forinoi'ly the examinations used to be held in November 
and December, that is, a cool part of the year and when yet the 
winter epidemics, if any, have not yet had a grip on the city. 
But the reverse is the case now. Tlie que.stion of sickness 
apart* the heat it.slf is found to be so great that under the 
present arrangements the University authorities dare not set 
hco papers during the day, but are obliged to content themselves 
with sotting one paper only that is, early in the morning 

from 7 to 10 or so. Now con.sider what this alone means to 
the victim. The time of bis ordeal is doubly lengthened out and 
this at a time when the beat is unbearable cand any exertion, 
physical or mental, is itsidf a great trial. That many a candidate 
falls sick when only balf-tbrough the examination the public 
know but too well and should also be known to the University 
authorities ; and yet things are allowed to go on as before. 

Is it necessary at this time of day to tell tho.se who are in 
charge of our University education that it is a pleasure 
to work in a cold weather ; that one can put in more work 
without any sense of exhaustion and without injury to 
one’s constitution in a given time in the cold season than 
one can in the hot ; that cold is as l)racing to the nerves 
as heat is enervating; that the examinations impose tho 
severest possible strain on the students and are a possible 
source of great niisehief, mentally as well as physically, to 
th(»se who have ^o go through them under such unfavourable 
conditions. And if the above is jidmitted, then the authorities 
ought to be able to show good guoiiiuls for holding the 
examiucitions at the time they are now held. So far as 
the outside^ public are eoiicerned, one must confess they 
fail to see any such reasons in favour of the present arrange- 
nients. The onjy grounds apparent to them are, firstly, 
that the long suininer vacation practically beginning with 
the examinations affords the necessary time and leisure to 
Iho Kxaminei's who are almost entirely professors, lectureis 
and teachers of schools and colleges, for the scriitiin of 
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the papers and, secondly, that the long vacation may enable 
the foreign professors to got away from the Indian heat and 
visit their cool and distant homelands. Even if the last- 
mentioned ground were a determining factor at the time 
when tile change was first introduced, nobody can now com- 
plain of the foi*eign influence in tho Senate as a factor for the 
continuance of the system, seeing that the dominating 
iuHuence in the Senate and Syndicate lias, for some years 
past, rested not with tlie foreign members but with tin* 
Indian, and the University could, if it were so minded, have 
altered the period at any time it pleased. As for the other 
ground, no sane man would for a moment contend that tho 
comfort and convenience of the E.vaminers must he put 
liefore tho health and welfare of the students. There is (hu.s 
no alternative left but to infer that for tho continuance of tho 
pre.sent system the Uni ver.sity authorities are alone re.sponsihk'. 

It Is therefore obvious that unless we are prepared to .soo 
the health of tho rising generation still more deteriorated, the 
Univer.sity must ho asked as a preliminary step to alter its 
time for the m.aiu examinations to a part of tho year less 
sickly, less enervating and less anxious than tho present one. 
We eannot forget that the examinations are not an «.*iid in 
themselv<!s hut arc a mor<; preliminary preparation for tlie 
due achievement of one’s life work. Hut if the very health 
of our young men and women is to he saeriticed in this mere 
preliminary spado* work, then we should have no hesitation in 
crying ‘ Halt ’ to this University Education and ask it to 
give place to something (hat u'illat least con.servo tlieir hoallh 
and vigour and leave them fit for tho discharge of the duties of 
an ordinary Jiealthy and useful cifi/eii. Wo would therefore 
ask the Uiiivor-sity as an eariie.st indication of its concern foi 
the future Avelfare of the? student community and therefon* of 
the country at large to alter its present lime of the Examina- 
tions as the first insfalmmit of real Reform. 


y . N. Datta 
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EXTRACT FROM “WITHERED LEAVES” 

( Trnnulaled l‘ro,ii the Persian) 


Odd Discoveries a.vd Str.vxhe Secrets. 

Wliiu ilij Will ihiiilc iiK it. iiiiHiii. A.> you jt" r 
Is life iiiiich or no I" 

O. 1 think oi it. ofloii think oi ii ns n 
(ioil ni(*.in.«s sui»-ly to shut ii|i soon. 

As ! -o. 

It wa.s a delightful moonlight night. T.he clock had just 
struck twelve, and all nature was wrapped in unbroken slumber. 
Everything was sweet, serene, sublime. The air was soft and 
fragrant ; the sky seemed one sheet of splendid blue : the 
moon looked patlietically down on our vale of tears, and the 
stars shone conscious of their deal hles.H beauty. 'I'here was a 
stillness -as it were the stillne.ss of an inteu.se, mystic vitality 
— around me. I stepped out of my libiwry — worn out tvith 
study, weary of life, sick of mankind — to enjoy, though tor a 
moment, nature’s unrivalled carnival. T was sad that night, 
ine.vpressibly s.ad, for my life has always Ijeen one long war 
with unexpected foe .. I have spoken, and spoken freely, 
candidly — that has been my unforgivable fault. I have 
thought, and I have cxpr«*s.sed my thought untrammelled — 
that has been my unpardonable misdemeanour. Ey frankness 
and cando'ur I have raised a swarm of enemies, ever determined 
to smite or stab nn*. Even conversation over the wine and 
walnuts, which generally p.artakes of the character of 
Piclilttiiff innl inihrhrif, was remembi'red, treasured, used 
lop purposes of indictment and judgment against me. And 
yot, honestly .and truthfully. I might say with a distinguished 
writer : “ I have loved things and per.sons becan.se I love.i 
them, and loathed them because 1 loathed — not because the 
8 
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love or the loathing was fashionable, orthodox or heretical, 
customary or eccentric.” 

Lonely, grief-stricken was I that night, and I knew 
not why. But of my loneliness I was glad, for as Meredith 
Townsend quaintly observes “ mankind in general are tigers in 
trou-sers.” I was in no mood then to meet tigers or apes. 
Such were the thoughts that were passing through my mind 
when an unknown, rebuking voice called out to me : “ the 
forty-fifth milestone of life hast thou passed, and yet thou 
understandest not man. Hath not the poet taught that the 
greatest of things is charity ? Hath not the philosopher in- 
culcated that kindness and forgiveness are gifts divine unto 
the chosen ones. of the earth r Then, O erring man, let not 
chiarity, kindness, forgiveness ever desert thee — be thy espinn- 
ences what they may.” 

.Vnd the voic<! ceased to spisik. I looketl around, and 
none was there. Sihmcc, solitude, si illness - the .same as 
before — only they were ocuastonally interrupted by the sighing 
wind and the whispering leaves. \ stood rooted to the 
ground in a <lrcain, in a traiua;. Yes ! trliarity, kindness, 
forgiveness — these only, to be sure, reconcile one to warring 
humanity, and these only soften, mitigate the burden of 
life. 

Truly hast thou spoken, O voice of Goodness. But why 
am I chosen for the wrath of man r Social functions, political 
platforms, amhitioiis pff>jects, soaring aspirations, favoui’s of 
the great — not one of these have I sought, coveted, dreamed. 
I have lived in the seclusion of my library — away h'oni the 
haunts of men. I have studiously avoided the tavern, the 
mosque, and the forum. Why then the fury and the fierce- 
ness of this persecution ? I waited and watched a while, hut 
no answer came. In sheer dusp.sir, said I “ Couldst thou not 
answer, O moon, for thou hast known men and their ways lor 
ages past ? Could you not toll me, O star.s, so soft and so 
serene, in the consciousness of enduring power ? Would you 
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not — trees, whispering bree/(!, Spirit of iieauty — 
would none utter the secret, tell the tale ?" 

Then I heard a voice saying to me : “ What shall I teach 
thee, thou fatherless man ? Seclusion never has shielded 
mau from the attacks of men. Does not man love and revel 
in cruelty, in lust, in wanton wrong ? His abominations 
astonish me not, for what canst thou expect from a creature 
of his origin and his inherit<!(l instincts? Superiority he 
resents, and he puts seclusion and aloofness down to pride 
and affectation of superiority. Thus will lie seek to pull 
thee down from thy lonely, far-off pedestal, and strive to do 
thee wrong. Thy superiority will be thy worst enemy, for it 
will give a keen edge to hatred and stridence to the voice of 
malice. Let not dis;ippointin(uit crush thy spirit, nor 
contemporary neglect dt;llect thee from tliy path, lleraember 
that the Law of animal life is self-preservation, but the Law 
of man’s life is suppression of the Lower Self.” Say with Ibn 
Yam in : 

•i rb" i .} >3.^ ,*T* j j vy'**** ; 

*• j j.A o;> « \ 

I was pacilte<l, assure;!, strengthened l)y this advice. 
What after all are worhlly prizes but mere thistledown on 
the stream time ? What is contempor.iry fame but a fleeting 
light n ill g-tl ash, followed by blackest gloom ? How many of 
the tfHOHthtm magnates — witdJers of power, possessors of wealth, 
proud, arrogant, full of swank and shovv — how many, after 
their brief little day of tluttcriiig, buzzing insect-life, have 
rc-emergod from the oblivion inb) wh it they have all invariably 
sunk ? I hava seen too many of these stulTod puppets to take 
off my hat to them when they pass by in their tawdry coach. 
^0 ! I have paid hoinago to naught but intellect — never to a 
mere holder of office— however exalted -devoid of learning, or 
of talents to his credit. But this is not w'orldly-wisdom. I 
confess I have always hciMi deficient in worldly-wisdom, yet I 
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have never regretted this deficiency. What sacrifice the smile, 
the nod, the handshake of the great involves ! Greater, in- 
finitely greater, than any of these little courtesies is worth. 
Put pride in yoiu* {racket; trample freedom underfoot; sacrifice 
judgment and forfeit character — and then the earthly ( iods 
Avill smile and shower their golden, glittering gifts upon tliee. 
Seek them and receive them and hold them and hug them, 
if you will, hut for thee, dear heart, they were never meant 
or intended. To have lived and loved ; to have u’orked and 
worked honestly ; to have done one’s duty, and done it un- 
swervingly ; to have said and to have said what one had to 
say boldly, fearlessly ; to have followed light, and to have 
adhered to the right-- -these are worth more than all the gifts 
and prizes and honours that soiled hands or tarnished 
coronets bestow. 


In after days when grasses high 
O’er-lop the stone where I shall lie. 

Though ill or well the world adjust 
"My slender claim to honoured dust, 

T shall not (question or reply. 

I shall not see the morning sky ; 

I shall not hear the night-wind sigh ; 

I shall he mnte as all men must 
In after days I 

Kut v«!r, now living, fain were I 
That .some one then would testify. 

Saying — “ Tie held his pen in trust 
To .\rt, not serving sliame or lust.” 

Will none ?— Then let my memory di«? 

In after days I 

In this strain I stood thinking, and thoughts, lightning-like, 
rushed through iny mind. I u'as hardly conscious of the 
march of time. Two hours had silently passed away. It 
was time to end my musings, my charming communion 
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with nature, my silent banquet of thought. I retraced my 
steps homeward, and soon I was in, my dear old study — so full 
of joyous and sad memories. I sat thinking of vanished days. 
Give back but one day, O God, from life’s tox'n page, and 
restore, but for a moment, those dear ones — now no more — to 
ray loving, longing arms. The figure of one friend rose 
before me — the friend whose friendship was my life’s dearest 
joy, and whose death ivas the extinction of my life’s brightest 
ho|)e. But life is cruel and fates are unrelenting. 

But though ho is now no more, I praise God with joyous 
thanksgiving that I have one friend living — and may he be 
spared for many more years to come — -whose house is a haven 
of peace from the contention-tossed world and whose company 
is an unfailing source of consolation, delight, encouragement to 
me. To him I wrote describing the strange expi'riences of 
that night, and telling him what a thing of odd discoveries, 
strange secr<ds, thrilling hazards life was. Odd discoveries, 
strange secr<*ts — wliat enrions revelations lif(‘’s voyage hrings 
unto us I " Tin* veil falls from my soul and yon may see it 

in Icvclv nakedness. Thev are no stains, onlv wounds. Ah I 

* » - » 

onlv wounds dealt bv tiie hands of niv friends, not 
of my enemies.” JlKiiie, thou hast c.vprcssed my innermost 
thought, and hast put it in language of exquisite perfection. 
There is a kinship het ween me and thee — the kinship of soul-- - 
that true kinship which defies the harriers of race and religion. 
Thou hast suffered: thou hast hied- and so have I. Between 
me and thee there isflie uniting, sanetifylng bond of suffer- 
ing and of despair.. 




S. Kei da Bukhsii 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

I 

When the Reforms wei*o first introducteil, the Country 
and Bengat among other pi‘ovince$, wsus led to expect a 
new ora of agricultural and industrial progress, and dcvelop- 
^ments in education and sanitation. In the absence of sutTi- 
cient private enterprise, those schemes of reform have 
necessarily to he undertaken by (lovernment and the extra 
expenditure incurred publicly. It was believed that Avith 
the increased association of the vepresentalives of the people 
in the task of Government there would be a i;reator willing* 
ness to tax the people for expenditure incurrc.'d in their own 
betterment. But where are the extra funds and still more, 
Avhere |s the Avill to find them ? 

A half-hearted attemjd to provi*. tln.'ir bonalides w.is made 
last year by the pre.seni (Jovernment, Avhen th<‘y introduced 
the enhance*! stamp-duth's and tin* amusonu'ufs and iWtinu 
taxes. But as then ff>rcoas(e*l, 11)*?.*^** measuri*s, proviihvl a 
yield deplorably short of their rosy anticipations. I'ortunately. 
owing to recent retrenchments, the B*mgal Budgi't of 10211- 
21, is almost kalancttd. but even tin* slightest pretence of 
providing funds for tin* nation-building services has now been 
given up. 

Bather, the prevailing tom; of the dcbal(*s in the Bengal 
Council has been characterised by an utter lack ('f financial 
capacity and moral courage*. 

The CentraHroverninent is attacked for not ilispensing 
entirely with Bengal's contribution, which it is pretended is 
unfair in its incidence relative to oth(tr provinces. In view 
of this, it might Ik) as well to consider the relative incidence 
of taxation upon the populations of Bengal and say Bombay. 
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L take the figures given hy H. E. the Governor in his Council 
speech of the 21st ^oveinher 1021, Out of n gross revenue 
of Its. ,1,006 lakhs collected in Eengal, Its. 2,051 lakhs were 
taken by the Central Ciovernineut and Its. 9,55 lakhs retained 
by the province, Ihe corresponding figures for Bombay were, 
lls. 3,0,59 lakhs. Us. l,(i(>9 lakhs and Us. 1,390 lakhs. Super- 
ficially these figures seem very iinjust to Bengal. But it 
must not be forgotten that much of the custonis Kevenue 
collected in Calcutta is on the consuniplion of the teeming 
populations of Bihar and Orissa, and the 1.'. P., while the 
outside areas served by the ports »)f Bombay and Karachi 
contain a much smaller population. An allowance of about 
Us. 2 crores for this reason is certainly not e.\'cessive. This 
brings the relevant tigures tor Bengal to Bs. 2,800 lakhs. 
Us. 1,815 lakhs and 055 lakhs. Based on these figures are 
appended liehuv the contributions in Uupces |ier head of]K>pu- 
lation made by Bombay and Bengal resptfctividy : 




r«» ('rmnil 

To rrovitu'itil 

I’fiM .niT. 

p r Ik :i«l. 

(fOVi'l'IlIlKMlf . 

lioveriimeut. 


K>. 

Ks. 

K-v. 

Gombsiy 


?>•:; 1 

fitto 

Benoral 



2-1 


These figures show that th«* per capita taxation of Boml)ay 
is more than 2.1 tiinc.s that in Bengal ; and while she taxes 
her own population more than thriee as heavily for her own 
expenditure, she contrihutos more than twice as much as 
Bengal to. the Central Covernmenl. Xow while it may he 
ndmitted that the average wealth per ln'ad in the Bombay 
Presidency is greater than in Btmgal, it is more than doubtful 
whether it is twice as much. 

In these circnmsianees. Bengal cannot he said to he 
‘•ontributing move than in prn|w>rtion to her wealth to the 
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Central Goverunient. And if Bombay has a much higher per 
capita rate of provincial expenditure it is because she has 
upon her potential sources of rorenne more largely than 
Bengal. It is always open to this provinct; to tap her 
own resources for her own expenditure and nut until this 
has been done to the same extent ns in other provinces, ar(> 
we entitled to clamour at the injustice of the Mestoii 
award. 

The main existing sources of revenue in this provinces an^ 
the Lfind llevcmie. Stamp and Bxcise. Siihstantial increments 
in the stamp duties have already been made last y«!ar, and it 
is doubtful if much mor(‘ can he obtained from this sonrci; 
without reducing trade and jwosperily and (‘bstructing tin* 
administration of justice in the j)rovinco. The duties on 
excise are already at a point where tin* utmost that can he 
expected is a slight increase in revenue due tr) gradually 
increasing consumption. Xor with the possible exception of 
the Ijetting tax can increased yields l)e expected from any 
other minor sotiree of revenue. 

We arc left then with only the Land llevemn?, as the 
remaining source from which incrpa.m*d yi«*ld might be ex- 
pected. In this connection, it is well to note that a propo.sal 
for an increased rate of ce.ss n-as turned down by th(.* govern- 
ment last year as unwarrantably iiih‘rfering with the sole 
local means of deriving revenue. In the absence of any. other 
large permanent and economically obtained source «)f revenue — 
and it must Iw admitted that we have not yet heard of such 
a new source in Bengal — the land revenue seems the 
only source from which additional income might be 
possible. *' 

That it is economically possible is undoubted. Bengjd 
is admittedly the most fertile province of Indhi. It is also 
next to Bihar the province ptiying th»j least amount of land 
revenue per Imad of population a.s will appear from the follow* 
ing figures taken for the year 1918-19. 
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Fra vi nee. 

Lnntl Reveiinc in rupees 

Jjand Ucrenno in rnpees 


per hoail. . 

per sq. miles. 

Burma 

•1 .11 

375* 

Bombay 

2-3 


Punjab 

2*2 


Madras 

1-7 


IJ. P., Assam, ■) 



C. P. and Bcrar J ' 



Delhi 

O-W 


N. W. Fa P, 

0-8 


Bengal 

0*7 

•108 

Bihar and Orissa 

U-.) 



Tlie significancn of the aljovcs liguros will Ije clearer r hen 
it is pointed out that, in order to level up IBeiigal’s contrilju. 
tion to that of ^Indras — a provincM* poor in mineral and indus- 
trial resources and commercial undertakings— an additional 
levy of Kc. 1 per head or over tl crores, must he ])lacod on 
land in Bengal. < )ul.v when that has been done, will it he 
right to complain of unjust treatment wlative to other pro- 
vinces. 

Such an immediate enhano«‘ment of the land revenue is 
however neither necessary nor desirable, though .some increa.se 
seems to be required. But against every suggestion of in- 
crease, however small, there ha.s lH?en in the past and probably 
will appear again, strong and sustained opposition from the 
landed interests in Bengal. 


II 

A revision of the Permanent Settlement of land revenue 
in Bengal, has been opposed on grounds political, social, legal 
and moral. • It is said, that any change in the Permanent 
Settlement will remove from the tiovornment the political 

‘ If the revonuc and nron of .’Cn.l fn ni tliai »f t'x- Bombay rreaidmc y, 

•lio rutnUiiig flgnr* for tlio Boml^iy Pr.*»uU‘wy i>r.ii»T i» coiisidoniWy over Rs. .MM. Yet 
lo'iody can claim that tha iinturi.l fertility of laii.l in B-miKiy. acre for arre, i» sniwrior 
to that of Bengal. 

9 
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support of the landed arisiucracy. It should undoubtedly 
bo the object of any Government claiming to be a popular one, 
not to displease any large class of its subjects. But it cannot, 
on the other hand refrain in the interests of any class ho\v<^v<>r 
powerful and deserving of consideration, from action necessary 
in the public interest. Nor can it bo claimed that the political 
support of the Bengal landowners as a class — there may b.) 
exceptions — ^has been either very intelligent or active. They 
have acquiesced apathetically in measures not affecting their 
own interests. They have opposed uncompromisingly measures, 
such as the Road Cess of 1879 and the Calcutta Rent Vet of 
1920, which showed the slightest tendency to touch their own 
pockets. And they have failed miserably in the duty of 
educating and organising a sane and rational public opinion 
amongst their tenants. This, in spite of their occupying the 
position of unchallenged leadership in Bengal’s social 
organization. 

Again, it is held that a revision of the IVrmanent 
aueiit might disturb social relations between landlord and 
tenants. The former would naturally try to pass 
the increased rate on to the tenants either by pt'riodic 
enhancements of rent or by incroa.ses in ‘abwabs’ and other 
indirect receipts. The latter, as naturally would resent such 
tactics, thus causing still further estrangement in rural areas 
at a time peculiarly critical. By the amendtal Bengal 'J'enancy 
Acts of 1885, and 1907 the arbitrary power of the Zeihindar 
to enhance rent was taken away ; a maximum limit of 
enhancement at stated intervals was prescribed ; the enhance- 
ment became effective only with th(! consent of the district 
officers, and occupancy rights capable of being sold were 
given to tenants of over 12 years standing. It should nut be 
impossible therefore to prevent increasas in abwabs, by 
carefully defining the occasions and amounts of the present 
* abwabs,* or commuting them into fixed annual payments, 
alterable by the same procedure as the rent proper. 
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Again, assuming it would not be possible, owing to 
legislative means or rural unrest due to non>co>operation, to 
burden cultivators with any increased rate, an enhanced tax on 
the Zemindars is described as unfair as it w'ould reduce their 
means for keeping up their social position. But the Zemindari 
income of Bengal is neither small nor is it spent entirely on 
indispensable necessaries individual or social. In 1793 the net 
income of the Bengal Zemindars was about -10 lakhs of rupees. 
To-day the net income of the Bengal Zemindars is more than 
12 crores of rupees. Much of this no doubt is shared among a 
series of middlemen, lessees of the Zemindars, and their lessors. 
But a large part is enjoyed by the Zemindars themselves ; and it 
is always possible for them by undertaking the personal 
management of their own estates, considerably to increase 
their income, without having to increase rates on the actual 
cultivators. Such a step on their part would be of inestimable 
IsMiefit to the province. It would turn many of them away 
from the wasteful pleasures «)f an idle life in Calciitta, 
istimulate interest in agricultural reform ; further the 
spread of the most up-to-date agrieultural methods and 
implements ; increase the area and yield of crops ; and add 
generally to file wealth and condltio?i of themselves, their 
mnanls ’and the province. Then perhaps Bengal might 
really liecome, instead of one of the most backward 
agricultural provinces, the foremost province in India in 
every respect. 

A further objection is that the rermanent Settlement was 
nuuh? b.v l.ord Cornwallis, the Governor General of India, and 
it is beyond the province of the Bengal (lovernmeut to reverse 
it. Tliere is.no doubt that the appropriate constitutional 
authority for revision is lluiGovernincut of India. But tlicie is 
no reason for imagining that the Government of India v ould 
bo averse from such a step, if it were jointly demanded hj 
puhlic opinion in Bengal and recommended as a necessary 
measure by the Government of Bengal. 
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Such a step by the 13eugal Government is likely however 
to be characterised by many as a failure in its moral obliga- 
tions to the Zemindars. But briefly, the argument of these 
people is that 

( 1 ) In 1703 Lord Cornwallis distinctly enacted on behalf 
of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, that the 
then existing settlement of land revenue should be fixed for 
ever. 

(2) On this presumption many sales and purchases of 
land have occurred in the last 130 years and financial obliga- 
tions assumed which would not have occurred, had it been 
known that the Revenue Settlement was other than permanent. 

(3) Consequently an enhancement now in the rate of 
revenue would cause a proportionate grave financial loss, to 
many Zemindars avIio had a moral right to expect that there 
W'ould be no change in tlu? Permanent Settlement. 

With reference to the first premise in this chain of reason- 
ing, it must be mentioned that although Lord Cornwallis did. 
‘fix for ever’ the public as.se.ssmcnt on the lands of the 
Zemindars, the Document containing the Permanent Settle- 
ment clearly shows that he also expected the fulillmcnt of 
certain socml and public obligations from the Zemindars. The 
Zemindars were distinctly enjoined not to be exacting on their 
tenant.s. Instead of this, the relations between Zemindar and 
ryot were anything but happy for the latter until the first 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1839 was passed which aimed at making 
evictions and enhancement of rent le.'ts arbitrary. 

Eurther, it Wiis distinctly implied in the clause assuring 
the Zemindars against “ any increase in the public assessment 
in consequence of improvement.s in their respective estates,” 
that a fixed and unchangeable revenue would, by ensuring to 
the Zemindars the full return.s on any improvements, causi? 
them eagerly to improve their estates and introduce the most 
productive methods of cultivation thereon. Hero also, the 
volume of achievement has fallen far short of the expectations 
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of Lord Cornwrallis. The Zcmiadars in the main, have shown 
no personal interest in the development of their properties. 
They have been chary of investing capital in permanent 
improvements of the soil; Iwckward in employing and help- 
ing their tenants to use tlwj most suitable manures and 
agricultural implements ; and totally guiltless of any 
eagerness to acquire new knowledge that would increase 
the productivity of their lands. For the most part, 
they have been content to entrust the management 
of their estates to others ; and have devoted themselves to 
careers in the law and politics, provincial and municipal. 
Some perhaps have directed their wealth to the building up 
of local industries. Lut many too, lacking the stimulus to 
active work, prefer to pas.s aw'ay their time in idle luxury in 
the Oily of Palaces. 

Can it be denied then, that if an Indian Government 
should deem it necessary to withdraw from Lord Cornwallis’ 
undertaking, the Zemindars themselves will not he guiltless 
of having failed in their part of the implied contract of the 
Permanent Settlement ? 

Again, it may rightly be questioned whether those ‘ new ’ 
/.emindars who have bought out the interests of older families, 
had any right to presume on the eternal duration of the Per- 
manent ScttloMcnt. In purchasing estates groat care is usually 
taken in examining both the title ileeils and profit -yielding 
(lualitics of the property. One might reasonably expect there- 
fore that a prospective buyer would have been acquainted by 
his legal advisers, at least since 1S5S, of the British constitu- 
tional doctrine that no law can la* regarded beyond amend- 
ment or rttpenl by Parliament in view of the latter’s unlimited 
sovereignty. Knowing this, he could not then htTve presumed 
that the Permanent Settlcinent was beyond the pale of amend- 
ment. 

Even if it be admitted that at the time of the purchase 
such knowledge could not reasonably he expected of the ‘ new ’ 
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Zemitidars, it is unreasonable to infer that the realization that 
the settlement might be changed at some indefinite future 
date, would have prevented many from purchasing their pre< 
sent estates. 

Tiiere has lieen in the past so many other important fac- 
tors such as increased population ; higher prices, a fall in tlio 
rate of interest, pointing to the profitability of investments 
in land, that it is almost certain that the c.vistence of a 
revenue system subject to revision at long periods instead of a 
Permanent Settlement would not have deterred purchasers 
from their intention. This is borne out by the fact that in 
other provinces with a changeable settlomcnt, there exists, 
particularly in tlie Punjab, the same eagerness by cautious 

investors to buy real estate as has been habitual in llengal. 

Since 1017 there has 1)ecn a considur.i1)le rise in land 
values in the Province duo almost solely to circumstances 
beyond the control of the Zemindars. The abolition of the 
Permanent Settlement now, will therefore cause a minimum 
. of capital loss to Zemindars. The less will fail almost solely 
upon the increased values and rentals caused by the war. 

In some cases, especially of those who have invested n 
zemindari property since 19ls, there will probably b<; some 
financial loss. Put to complain that this loss w'ill transcend 
a great moral principle is the same Jis saying that all uti foreseen 
taxation, falling as it must on some portion of the population, 
is morally unjustifiable. Against such an argument must 
always be set the greater pritjciple of ‘ the greatest good of 
the greatest number.’ • 

To-day in Bengal, this great principle is sadly in want of 
supporters. On all bands the need for reform and pi-ogre.ss 
in the nation-building departments of Agriculture, lilducnlion 
and Local Self-Government arc admitted, but practical evi- 
dence of a desire to push the reforms is not forthcoming. • The 
truth is we arc afraid to delve, and delve deep into those 
pockets which are the deepest and most capacious, especially 
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since tliey belong to many in high places. It is much easier 
to complain of unjust treatment from the Central Government 
and clamour for alms from them, even though it is quite 
evident that all the major provinces in common with Bengal, 
and most important of all the Central (lovernmcnt itself, have 
had huge deficits for a luiinlier of years. Consequently it is 
futile to expect any immediate further concession from the 
Central (Joverument, or any relief from a revision or abolition 
of th 5 Meston award. Tor, where the henl and every other 
member of the family arQ Innkrupt, it is iinre-isonable to 
expect such altruism Jis will Imd to a general re-distrihution 
of the family resources in order to mike one member solvent 
while still further embarrassing the position of the others, 
llelicf must he sought rather in a geneivil reduction of unpro* 
diictive, and umecessiry c.vpenditare, coupled with an 
attempt to increase the individual resources of each. 

Of all provinces, Bengal in particular is in possession of 
unique resourccis untouchcid by taxation. I’or, while she 
together with Behar and certain unimportant portions of 
^iladiMs and the U. P. protect the fortunes of the Zemindars 
with a Permanent Settlement, her Zemindars, in common with 
landed proprietors in other provinces also enjoy immunity 
from the income tax which is not leviable on their ‘ agricul- 
tural’ income.s. Thus, while tlie Bengali merchant, trader 
and manufacturer ; the Bengali doctor, lawyer and much 
despised fiovernment servant; are mulcted of portions of their 
hard-earned incomes, the Bengali Zemindar enjoys undisturbed 
the unta/cd incomes from his estate — for the most part un- 
earned. Of course, the Central Government ma) elect to 
bring the |ucotnos of Bengal Zemindars within the scope of 
the Income Tax Act, and make over the proceeds to the Bengal 
Government. In that case, the Permanent Settlement itself 
might be allowed to continue umlisturhed. But the admini- 
strative difiiouUies of a c.areful annual enquiry into the total 
warnings of those connected with the land ; the possibilities of 
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iuacourate computation, of evasion and of corruption ; the 
smaller amount of time, trouble and experience involved in 
making settlements of comparatively long duration; these 
make it more economical to obtain additional revenue by a 
direct revision of the Permanent Settlement, than by subject- 
ing agricultural incomes in Bengal to the Income Tax. 

Should, then, a direct attack on the Permanent Settle- 
ment be regarded as desirable, the first thing necessary is to 
declare clearly that no revenue settlement in future will bo 
permanent. The revenue from the erstwhile permanently 
settled districts should be raised from 25 to 50 per cent, 
according to the capacity of the Zemindars’ estates to bear tin; 
additional burden, and fixed for periods ranging from 15 to <'10 
years. In the case of those estates, where an iramediatf; rais- 
ing of revenue to the required rate would involvi; considerable 
hardship, grmluated increases over a period not exceeding 
5 years should be employed before the revenue is lixed 
for anv settled term. This would mitigate somewhat the 
hardships of those landed proprietors whose rentals do 
not afford a sufficient return on the capital invested in their 
properties, and give them an opportunity to develop the 
potentialities of their estates l)efore the maximum increment 
of revenue comes into operation. 

As a necessary corollary of the removal of the I'ermaiumt 
Settlement, power should be given to Zemindars and other 
tenure-holders to increase their rents over their permanent 
tenure-holders at fixed rates, and all others not holding in 
virtue of a specific contract or lease for a given pferiod less 
than 12 years, by not more than ^ of the total increment of 
revenue payable for their holding by their immediate landlord. 
This would enable part of the burden of additional taxation 
to be thrown upon the patnidars, darpatnidars, sihdarpatnidars, 
and other intermediate holders and the rayats. The burden of 
the actual rayatthus decreases geometrically with the number 
of intermediate holders between the Zemindar and himself. 
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These proposals will prolwbly bring an additional revenue 
of 1 to IJ crorcs for the next 15 to 20 years after which, it 
would expand gradually with the revision of the old settle- 
ments in the light of the conditions then prevailing. If, in 
addition to this, the Central Government in accordance with 
the Finance Member’s budget declaration, is able to remit all 
provincial contributions, Bengal will have a welcome addition 
to her resources for use in the nation-building departments. 
Should the additional resources be more than ample for the 
nation-building departments unpopular and uneconomic taxes 
such as the Amusements Tax and the enhancement of non- 
judicial stamp duties might be remitted. Actually though, 
such remission of taxation is hardly likely. For firstly it is 
doubtful if the Central Government will have the capacity 
even if it has the will, to forego all provincial contributions 
within a reasonable time. 

And secondly, it is hardly conceivable that with Bengal’s 
urgent need for bettor sanitation ; for widespread primary 
education ; for more agricultural, technical and commercial 
education ; for development of local self-government and a 
poliiical sense among the people capable of shouldering the 
responsibilities of full self-government ; — it is inconceivable 
that any increased revenues she may derive from the sources 
mentioned, will Iw untMni)loyablc in a way productive of great 
good for the province. 

Observer 


iWo Bhall bo publisli A MBlonicni in iinswor lo tho tiow* cipresscil in 

tlii* pnpcr.-Ed. C. H.] 
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MYSTERY— ASTROLOGICAL ? 

Christ’s journeying on \rater on a boat. 

His turning a \Tater*pot into that of wine. 

His washing the feet of His disciples with water. 

He will gi\’e such water to men that it will become in 
them a well of water springing up into everlasting life. 

His sitting by the side of a well and revealing the highest 
truth about the Deity. 

His saying, He will give such water that drinking it men 
will never be athirst. 

His saying, whoever will give a cup of water to His 
disciples he will not lose his rcw'ard. 

His saying, unless a man is born of water and spirit he 
will never l)e able to enter into heaven. 

While on water on a l>oat He rebuked the raging of the 
water. 

From on a boat on water He preached His gospel. 

Seeing a servant carrying a water-pot He told him to 
inform his master that He would hold llis feast at his house. 

He disappeared in a cloud. He will come down again 
from it. 


He told His disciples, it a son asked a fish of his father 
would he give him a serpent ? 

He told His disciples to give the coin to the collector of 
toll that would be found in the fish. 

Taking a few pieces of fish He fed thousands of men. 

He told His disciples He would make them fishers of men. 
He ate fish after resurrection. 
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** Christ is a large fish and we are small ones in him,*’ 
said TertullUn of old. 

In olden times fishes were painted on crosses. (Is it for 
this the Hindus call Kama, the God of love, Minaketu ?) 


Jquio ius Mas the Zodiac of the nativity of Christ and 
Pisoia that of the Jom s. 


G. C. Ghosh 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

fiooK II : CiiAVTEB XV — conlinved. 

Once again Jasubha changed the subject. As soon as 
a topic began to grow unpleasant be used to get on to 
another. 

“ I would very much like to see this Swami of yours.” 

“This is just the reason why I ask you to go to Varat. 
But don’t you remember him ? He came to see you Ji\ e or 
six years ago when their annual grant was stopped for the 
first time.”. 

” Yes, I have a faint recollection. But 1 never imagined 
he had .such a hold upon the people.” 

“Am I not tired of telling yo\i so often ? This equal — ” 

“Sh, sh!” cried Jasubha lifting up his fingoi', “let 
politics alone. It is M’eli that Champa has come in. Kveii 
her holiness Champa is far better than you. Is it not so 

“What are you talking about ” queried Champa as slie 
entered. During these years the careless grace and fashion 
had considerably lessened in her. She had growii a little 
more grave and dressed more plainly. She showed no trace 
of the dancing girl now, but looked more like an .elderly 
matron presiding over her husband’.s family. Her place in 
the state was somewhat peculiar .as llaghubhai had intended. 
She lived as if she had been llanublni’s wedded wife and 
though her connections with the I’rincc was no longer that 
of a mistress still she could lead him in whichever direction 
she chose through that marvellous powtn* of- pleasing which 
she still possessed. She was untiring in her pursuit of 
knowledge and in her efforts to lea<l an unblemished life. 
She was regarded in the state as second only to Jlevasankar 
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in importance. She controlled to a greater or lexser extent all 
the four principals ^Jasuhha, Hanubha, the Divan and the 
Naib-Divan. Even the Queen had felt less cause to be jealous 
of her. 

“ Oh, I was just talking about your ascetic’s life.” 

“ What has that to do with you ? He is open for you’ 
whenever you choose to enter there ; and it is not overcrowded.” 

“ Champa, we have dropped the idea o£ Varat.” 

“Very pleased to hear it. Now I can enjoy there by 
myself.” 

“ But, Banu old chap, Champa and your Swami are great 
friends. Is not your Swanii of the Vaishnav sect?” 

“ I am glad indeed that yon are not of that sect. But why 
have you refused to go there ? ” 

“ Because the Naib-Divan was not an.xious.” 

“ I sec. But any special reason ? ” 

“ You know better. But, Champa, do introduce me to 
vour Swami.” 

a 

“First deserve and then desire. Vou are not yet worthy 
to lo'ik at him.” 

A couple of hours pa.ssed thus in easy banter. Seats had 
been placed outside the tout whore all the three repaired after 
dinner. Champa took up a nUnr and the cool breeze of the 
night thrilled to the silvei' notes of her music. Jasubba on his 
rocking-chair listened and dozed. The body-guard a little 
way off w.ire standing to attention like statue and at the 
entrance of the royal eneampmont the .sentry was walking 
backwards and fonvards like an automaton. .V few minutes 
later the buzz of a conversation was heard and one of the 
body-guards and a couple of s«)ldiers ran up to prevent any 
disturbance of the I’rince’s repose. But they could not 
restore the Ctilni and when Champa had tinislicd her song 
‘Jvon .Tasuhha’s oar caught the noise. 

“ Nayak ! ” came the low drawl of Jasubba s mellow \oiee. 

The captain of the guard appeared and saluted. 
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** Could we not sit for even five minutes in quiet ? ” 

“ Your Highness, I shall just run up and see,” cried the 
captain. He was back in a few moments. 

” Sire, some people desire to Ims admitted into your 
presence.” 

” Now ! ” 

” They say they would go away if your Highness would 
ask them personally. But they refuse to believe us.” 

” But who are they ” asked Banubha. 

“ They .say they are the deputation from Varat come with 
an invitation for His Highness.” 

•lasubha was (piite pleased. Since he had aunouucHd 
his decision of dropping Varat, the tug-of>wur going on 
betw'eeu the parties had cetised, llanubha and Champa were 
not teased and so he gut no pleasure out uf his refusal. 1 u 
his unoccupied life lie found strange attraction in raising 
storms around others. 

” Ask them to come to-morrow.” 

“ Yoiir Highness, they .siiy that you are to Imj there 
to-niorrow.” 

” Then ask them to see Haghuhhai.’' 

” Sire, I told them .so but they will not listen.” 

“ Then why not .see them ? ” asked Champa. 

” Y«s, we shall do that,” cried .Jasubha. 

.Jasubha’s easy nature bad dropped a great deal of the 
artificial court etiquette. He loved to go about and meet 
whom he liked just like an ordinary man. 

” Of course, what else could you do? .fust hear whai 
they have got to say and if it is not important ask them to 
come again in the morning.” 

” Very good. Let them eome in,” sighed Jasubha leaning 
hack in his chair. 

Five men walkird in. One of them was a aamya^i and 
another (their leader) seemed to laj a person of wealth and 
importance. They all seemed to l)e more polished than 
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ordinary villagers or townsfolk. The five saluted respectfully 
and stood awaiting commands. 

“ Who are you ? ” asked Jasubha. 

The leader stepped forward and saluted in the grand old 
style.* 

“Prince, we are the deputation from Varat and have come 
to invite your Highness.” 

“ Who are you - ” 

“ Sire, I am the Lord Mayor,” the gravity of this “ T.ord 
Mayor ” was truly comic. 

*•' Where do you invite us?“ 

“Sire, to-morrow we open the new school buildings at 
Varat. The ceremony should bt‘ performed by your royal 
hands. Your Highness, we have just heard that you have 
decided not to visit Varat. So we have come to you with a 
humble request. Our school has been the result of great 
labour and sacrifice and if you do not grace the ceremony we 
shall feel deeply disappointed.” The Mayor was persuasive 
as to a creditor. 

“ What sort of a school is yours r 

“ Your Highness, our town boasts of but one school. AVe 
teach there from A. 11, C, right up to the highest academic 
fpialification.” 

Jasubha smiled at this boastful speech, “And how many 
children attend ?” 

“ Sire, this is the head of our school and he can tell you.” 

The Hannyasi came forward and saitl. ** Sire, we have about 
3,200 girls and boys there.” 

“ What!” shouted .lasubha sitting up, astonished for the 
first time ii! his life. 

“ Maharajah replied the MtiHynsi in faultless English, 
“ there is nothing to wonder at. E.\copt the forty or fifty 
who may be ill, every child in our town comes to our 
school.” 


‘ ancitMit lUjiuit 


calleJ 
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** How do you manage all the expenses,” asked llaglmhhiii. 
He had heard of this deputation and had hurried up to hu 
jirescnt at the interview. Ho was cursing Anantanand all 
the time. . 

•“'NVe got them from the public,” explained the ^layor. 

” Up to what do you tesich ?” asked Jasubha. Ho could 
now faintly imagine what Varat was and begaii to appreciate the 
greatness of him who had made it. The ligure of the Swami, 
he had seen six years ago, again stood before liLs mind’.> eye. 

“ Sire, we have no degrees. They read there till they 
are about twenty and try to learn all they can.” 

“ How far have you studied yourself.” 

“ I read up to the Intermediate Examination at Allahabad 
and then eight vears more at Varat.” 

” Who taught you at Varat.” 

” Mahatma Anantanandji.” 

Jasubha’s face frankly showed his admiration.” He turned 
to Raghubhai, his tones were a little harsh, “Xaib Divan, our 
state seems to be excellently managed even without our 
knowledge ! ” 

Raghubhai had no answer to make. He had looked upon 
Anantanand as a mere niisehief-maker nothing more. Moraover 
the Divan’s department had never paid the slightest attention 
to Varat. It was right on the borders of the state, was 
separated from the capital by a great forest and most of it 
belonged to the monastery. ’ Hence there was hut little revenue 
to be got from there. ’Pliey know that improvements wen! 
going on there but none would exactly say what. 

Jasubha turned again to the Mayor ; ” So you have built a 
new school there ! Hut 1 am sorry I can scarcely come. I 
have given orders tor the return journey.” 

“ Sire, we cannot believe that you could have the heart to 
refuse the simple request of your loyal subjects. All Varat is 
eager to see you. Our Mahatmaji shall be very pleased to see 
you,” 
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“ Which Mahatmaji ? Anantanand V ” 

“ Yes, Tour Highness.” 

“ Well, Raghubhai, we will have to alter our programme. 
We have come so far, so we might as n-ell visit the place. 
liOt the camp be retained liere. Gentlemen, I will be there 
to-morrow morning at six.” 

Jasubha got up. Raghubhai bit his lips. 

“ Everything shall be in readiness, Sire,” assured^ the 
Mayor and the deputation returned. 

Preparations were soon started for the Princes’ journey. 
Champa and Ranubha shook hands in silent joy. 

{To he coitlimied) 

KAXAiYATi.vii ;M. liussni 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
BANGALORE. 

1. We, the members of the Special Committee appointed 
by the Governor General of India in Council to make en- 
quiries and recommendations in regard to the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalon;, have the honour to submit our rejjort. 

Introductory. 

2. The scope of our enquiry is described in the followinj; 
Resolution of the Government of India in the Ih'partment of 
Industries No. I-IO (T), dated the 21st November, 1921 : 

“ In consequence of a report of the Standing Coniniitteo 
of the Court of Visitors of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Governor General in Council, by virtue of the 
powers vested in him by Regulation ;}"» of the ll(?gulations for 
the administration and management of the ])ro])(U’t ics and 
funds of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore has 
appointed a Special Committee to enquire into and rejiort on 
certain matters relating to the abovemention(‘d Insritute. 

The Special Committee has been constituted as follows : — 

Chah-man : 

Sir William .1. Pope, K.B.E., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, Cambridge University. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ashutosh Mukharji, Kt., C.8.I., JI.A., 
D.L., Puisne .Tudge, Calcutta High Court, and Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University. 

Sir Henry H. Hayden, Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., l).Sc., P.R.S. 
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Professor C. V. llaman, Professor of Physics, Calcutta 
University. 


Secretary ; 

Ur. Alfred Hay, D.Sc., M.I.E.E., Officiating Director, 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

The terms of reference to the Committee are as follows; — 

(1) To examine the working of the Institute during the 
pjist ten years and to report on its present state. 

(2) To consider wiiat changes, if any, are necessary in 
the constitution and scheme of management of the Institute 
in order to secure its government in the hest possible way, 
and to make recommendations accordingly ; in particular, to 
consider and make recommendations regarding the lx)dy or 
bodies in which the management of the Institute should vest, 
the powers which should be giveii to such body or bodies, iii- 
chiding their relations with the Director and the professional 
staff, and the composition of such body or bodies. 

("1 To consider and make recommendations regarding 
the extent to which the principal contributors to the endow- 
ment, including the (lovcrnment of India, should exercise 
control over the management and working of the Institute; 
in particular, to indicate whether the principal contributors 
should expressly l)e given the right, and, if so, Avithin Avhat 
limits to obtain the assistance of the Institute in the matter of 
the inA'cstigation of particular pn)l)leras, the acceptance of 
students, or any other matter. 

( t) To consider and make recommendations as to what 
should be th(\ future policy and linos of development of the 
Institute ; in doing so, to estimate the present position of post- 
grsuluate and rcst^arch Avoi-k in pure and applied science in 
India, and to indicate the jilace Avhich the Institute will 
occupy with reference to this ; iu particular, to indicate 
Mrliether the Institute should couftuc itself to the investigation 
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of such problems only as bear on the " application of science 
to industries,” or whether its scope should include iuTCstigation 
in pure science. 

(5) To consider and make recommendations as to whether, 
in view of the immediate and prospective increase in the in- 
come of the Institute, it should undertake research, training 
in research, or training generally, in additional branches of 
science. 

(6) To coiisider and make recommendations regarding 
the means of co-ordinating the work of the Institute with 
that of similar Institutions in India and abroad. 

(7) To consider and make recommendations regarding the 
method of selecting and appointing the Director of the 
Institute and other members of tlie professional staff, the 
qualiQcations which should be required of candidates for 
those appointments and the terms which should attach to such 
appointments, including piy, leave, and allowances during 
absence. 

(8) To consider and make recommendations as to the 
relations which should subsist between outside bodies or 
persons, including Governments and Administrations, and the 
professional staff, in respect of the professional services of the 
latter ; in particular, to consider whether the professional stall 
should be permitted to accept private practice ; in the latter 
case to propose rules to regulate the receipt of fees and the 
method of utilizing such fees ; also the conditions which 
should govern the publication of the results of research 
undertaken for outside bodies or persons, w'ith reference to 
patent rights and copyright. 

(9) To consider and make recommendations regarding 
the subordinate staff necessary to assist the Director in the 
discharge of his duties. 

(10) To eonsider and make recommendations regarding 
tho admission and training of students ; in particular, to 
consider the best means to train Indian students with a view 
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to enabling them to qualify themselves for appointment on the 
professional staff. 

(11) To consider and make recommendations regarding 
any other matter U'hich the Committee may consider 
to be of fundamental importance for the urelfarc of the 
Institute.” 

3. We were anxious to receive guidance as far as possible 
from the experience of those who were connected with, or 
interested in the subject of our enquiry, and we made it our first 
duty to address a letter to various individuals and institutions, 
inviting statements bearing upon the terms of reference. 
The response was satisfactory as will appear from the follow- 
ing list of correspondents : — 

1. Sir Dorabji Tata, Kt. 

2. The Mysore Durbar. 

3. The Uesident in Mysore. 

4. H. tl. Bhablia, Esq., M.A. 

5. Sir Alfred Chatterton, K.C.I.E. 

6. 11. AV. Davies, Esq., I.C.S. 

7. Dr. J. J. Sudborough, D.Sc., Ph.D., IM.C. 

8. Dr. G. J. Fowler, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

9. Dr. H. E. Wafson, D.Sc., A.I.C. 

10. John H. C. Kann, Esq., B.Sc. 

11. C. F. H. Tacchella, Esq., B.Sc. 

12. The Mysore Chamber of Commerce. 

13. The A’ice-Chancellor of the Mysore University. 

14. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca. 

15. Sir R. N. Mukherjee, K.C.I.E. 

16. The Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 

17. The Director of Industries and Commerce in 
Mysore. 

18. The Director of Industries, Bengal. 

19. The Director of Industries, United Provinces. 

20. The Director of Industries, Burma. 
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21. The Director oi! Public Instruction, Madras. 

22. The Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

23. The Inspector-General of Ediicsition, Mysore. 

21. The Millowners Association, Boralxty. 

25. N. S. T. Chari, Esq., M.A. 

26. M. G. Srinavasa llao. Esq., M.A., Professor of 
Chemistry, Central College, Bangalore. 

27. S. G. Sastry, Esq., B.A., M.Sc., Industrial Chemist, 
Soap Factory, Bangalore. 

28. Dr. B. Narasiuha Iyengar, B.A., Ph.D., Agricultural 
Chemist, Bangalore. 

29. B. Sankar Bao, Badami, Esq., Senior Assistant 
Chemist, Agricultural Departnuiit, Bangalore. 

30. Dr. F. [Marsden, Ph.D., !M.Se., Industrial Chemist to 
the Government of Madras. 

31. Professor Crec-Brown, Principal, College of Engineer- 
ing, Poona. 

32. Dr. C. .1. J. Fox, Principal, Iloyal [nstitute of Science, 
Bombay. 

33. W. Erlam Smith, Esq., Presidency College, ^Madras. 

S t. K. 11. Menon, Esep, Prc-sidmicy College, Madras. 

36. P. Bamaswaini Ayyar, Esq., M.A., .\ssistanl. Indian 
Institute of Science. 

36. B. Sanjiva llao, E.sq., M.A., Assistant, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science. 

37. M. A. Malandkar, Esq., B.Sc., A.ssistant, Indian 
Instil ute of Science. 

38. K. C. Srinivasan, Esq., M,A., P.C.S. 

39. Mr. B. Dasannacharya, M.A., Student, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science. 

40. Mr. M. Sreenivasaya, Student, Institute of 
Science. 

ill. Mr. S. V. Ganapati, Student, Indian Institute of 
Science. 
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42. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of ^^ladras. 

43. Dr. N. A. U. ^loos. 

4. The undermentioned gentlemen appeared before the 
Committee and gave evkhmeo to elucidate or supplement the 
contents of their respective written statements : — 

1. R. W. Davies, Us(i., l.C.S. 

2. IT. .1. Bhahha, Esq., M.A. 

3. Sir Alfred Chatterton, K.C.l.E. 

4. Dr. (lilhert .1. Eowler, T)..Sc., IM.C. 

r,. C. V. H. Taccludla, Es(i., M.A. 

(5. Dr. .1. .T. Sudborough, D.Sc., Pb.l)., F.T.C. 

7. Dr. II. E. AVatson, D.Sc., A.I.C. 

8. .lohn It. C. Kami, E.s([., 11. Sc. 

0. Dr. I’. Marsden, Ph.l)., M.8c. 

10. K. C- Srinivasan, Ks(|., M.A., i'.C.S. 

AVe have e.vanvined tin* working of the Institute 
during thi? past ten years from the materials available to us 
and have also ascertained its present state by an inspection of 
the buildings, the laboratories, the library and the student.s’ 
hostel. Wo have been much impressed by the e.\'cellent 
nature of the Iluildings and the equipment provided at the 
Institute and we are convinced that the accommodation and 
and facilities availabh? could be put to more extensive use 
in carrying oi.t the intentions of the founder than is done at 
present. There are now three departments in working order 
namely, General and Organic Chemistry, lUo-Chemistry and 
Electrical Technology under present conditions and under 
existing methods of ‘administration the several departments 
are practically full; there are .-I’) students in the department 
of GeneraUnd Organic Chemistry, S in that of Bio-Chemistry, 
and 14 in that of lillcctrical Technology. The activities of 
the Institute, it will tlius appear, are very diverse in scope 
and character and do n«»t seem, at first sight, to a 
ised by unity of plan and purpose. There is much industrial 
work done of a small factory type besides research work 
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chiefly on technological and sometimes on purely scientific 
subjects, and generally, as subsidiary to this, teaching 
work of undergraduate and post-graduate standard. Except 
in the department of Electrical Technology, no regular 
courses of systematic lectures and practical work are 
available. Students who pass througli the course of 
training provided are eligible for the . Certificate of the 
Institute, which is not necessarily aw'arded on the results of 
examinations ; on the other hand, those who carry on 
research are eligible for the Associateship of the Institute. 
Since the opening of the Institute in 1911, 208 students 
have worked in the laboratories for varying periods; 42 of 
these have received the Certificate and 14 have boon elected 
to the Associateship by the governing body. The income 
available for the support of the Institute is derived from the 
endowment created by the late IMr, Jamsetjee Nnsserwanjee 
Tata and from the grants made by the Government of India 
and the Mysore Durbar. Until the end of 191S, the annual 
income was about lis. 2,50,000 but owing largely to the sale 
on advantageous terms of some of the properties included in 
the Tata endowment, the present income is Ks. 1,90,000 
approximately; and it has been mentioned to us, that there 
is possibility of further inci*ease by reason of appreciation of 
property values. 

6. The evidence placed before us makes it abundantly 
clear that there exists, in many quarters, a strong feeling of 
disappointment and dissatisfaction due to the present condition 
of the Institute. It has, indeed, lieen maintained that its 
work is carried on without definite aim, that it has achieved 
no definite position, and that it has not attained academic 
repute. On the other hand, the fact cannot be ignored that 
students from various parts of India have been eager to seek 
admission to the Institute, and that many of those who availed 
themselves of such training as was available here in the past 
have creditably filled positions of trust and responsibility in 
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connection with scientiac and indnslrml work. At the same 
time, it cannot bo doniod that llic lustiUito has lost in 
efficiency by reason of the fact that its, ])olicy and lines of 
development have never been dclincd with sullicient precision. 
The Institute has also suaVred in reputation by reason of the 
conditions and clreimistanecs under which private work has 
been undertaken by some members of the staff, thfmgh in 
most cases in aecordanee with the t«.*rms of their respective 
engagements. It has been represented to us further that 
the relations between the prolessers and tin; students in the 
past have not always been as cordial as could be desired ; anti 
as might have btren anticipated, this circumstance also has 
injiirioiisly affected the reputalion t>f the Tiistitute. rinally, 
some of the witnesses have comnienttjd advt.Tsely on the total 
abscnci^ of Indians from the superior staff of the Institute 
and have emphasised the need for what has been described 
as Indiauistition of the institution. We have considered it 
m'e(‘ssary to itivestinate (»r enter into details of specific 
instances which, it has been siiguesied by some of the witnesses 
throw discredit on the past mntiagemcnt of the Institute. 
We tel! that no xjseful piirpose would he served by any such 
attempt, specially as it is not within the scope of onr empiiry 
to sit in judgment over the con<lnct of any individual, 
whether a member of tlie staff or of the governing bodies 
of the Institute. We are clearly of opinion that what is of 
real importance at the present tini«‘ is to obtain a correct 
view of tho general condition of the Institute a.s a whole, 
so that we mav he able to suirgest remedies for the removal 
of the defri'ts \vhi(*h in tin* ]Kist h:ivo inaileil impossible for the 
Institute to fulfil the just oxinM-taiions oC the ivj.msentatives 
of the foil lulVv, of • other donors aiul of the eduentod public. 

c sliall accordingly pnr'ced to consider in the first place 
the fuiidauiental qucslioii of policy and lines of development 
of the Institute, which must determine the most suitable tjpe 
of constitution. 
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PoLicv AND Lines op Developsibnt op Institute. 

7. For the purpose of determining the future- policy and 
the lines of development of the Institute it is necessary to keep 
in mind the present position of post-graduate and research 
work in pure and applied science in India. 

8. Although the standard of Indian scientific education is 
gradually rising and although a certain number of teacliing 
institutions are producing students capable of iminediatelv 
undertaking original rc.s(?arch in science, our investigations 
have convinced us that the standard attained in many places is 
not yet so advanced as to lit students for undertaking original 
work. The majority of Indian students, in fact, terminate their 
college or university career at a point at which they have 
gained too little e.\perience to enat>]e them to commence research 
work with advantage. Under these conditions it cannot he 
doubled that a large proportion of the Indian youth endowed 
w’ith such intellectual capacity as .should enable them to 
participate in the development of pure and applied science 
cannot at present tiiul facilities for that scientific training which 
will alone prepare them for a fruitful career in those subjects. 

9. The Founderof the Institute, the lati? Mr. J. X. Tata, 
desired to establish an Institute of Research :.s<* farasour informa- 
tiou goes, he itilrodiiccd no limiting cl-iusi’.s in connection with 
his heneractioM, hut it is probably beyond dispute that he desired 
to build and endow an Institution which would provide Indian 
students witli such facilities for work and training as would 
enable India to compete on equal t<*rnis with other countries as 
a producer of new knowledge and that he. wished his In.stitule 
to aid Indian students to.s(*rvc India in .science and in technology. 
It cannot he doubted that under the conditions briefly stated 
above, the objects which the Founder had in mind will he best 
served by the provision of preliminary training in scientific 
method.s and knowledge, supplementary to more elementary 
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•sciontific Bducntion, for the purpose of preparing selected 
individuals for careers based upon original work in either pure 
science or technology. 

10. The previous pjiragraphs are iubnided as a brief statement 

of the case ; they probably contain no contentious matter and we 

arc of opinion that their acceptance loads to one obvious conclu* 

sion. Thepresent conditionof undergraduate, post-graduate and 

scientific research wtirk in India is such as to make it desirable 

that dctiiiife courses of instruction should be established in 

all departments of the Institute to serve as a kind of link 

between the student's previous work ami research to which be 

intends ultimately to devote himself either in the Institute or 

elsewhere. Such courses of instruction should include lectures 

and practical work, slioiild be noted in the calendar of the 

Institute and should form part of the course for the Ccrliiicate ; 

in their organisation special attention should he paid to the 

needs of the div(*rse class(*s of students drawn from other 

educational institutions. The need for such courses may 

perhaps diminish with the development of training in science 

throughout India ami they may then he profitably replaced liy 

courses of lecttires and practical work in more advanced or in 

specialised subjects. Any attempt to divorce teaching from 

original work in science l«.‘ads tii di’genei'alion in the character 

of either the teaching or the research. Paragraph 3 of the 

existing Uegulations should accordingly hi* amended by 

specifying advanced instruction as an object of the institution 

in addition to original investigation. 

^ • • • 

11. In our opinion it is most undesirable that the activities 
of the Institute iii couucctiou with teaching and research, 
should he coiillned to matters which hear on the application of 


science to iiidu.sti'y'. We would jioint out that groat numbers 
of scientific industries have origitiateil in purely academic 
scientific work ; the same process of evolution will certainly 
Jead to the cstalilishnient of important branches of technology 
"hieh are not yet foreseen. Apart, however, from tlie fact that 
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applied science is largely Founded on discoveries in pure science, 
it may be remarked that the exclusion of purely scientific 
research will inevitably narrow the Avorkers and clieck the 
development of that scientific atiuos])here which is so essential 
in such an organisation as the Institute. It is desirable that 
workers in pure science should be encouraged in the Institute 
and that their colleagues engaged upon technical problems 
should l)e able to enlist their knoivledge and services. 

12. So far we have laid stress on the need for providing 
courses of study in all departments of the Institute, supple- 
menting those which the student has previously jKissed through ; 
these courses of study are inteeded to lit the studejit to carry 
out original research in the Institute or (‘bewhori* on some 
branch of pure or applied seieiici?. It may 1x5 aiilieipated that 
the Arable of the Certificate and of tliodiplojua of .Vssociaiesl ip 
of tlie Institute as professional «|ualilications Avill continue to 
appreciate and that this appreciation Aviil 1 m? hastened liy raising 
the standard and A olume of tin? training providral aiid of the 
original AAork tiiriusl out from the laboratorii*s. 'I'he governing 
body may tlien consider wlndluir it is not desirable io pi.M'niil 
former students to indicate their qualification, either ns 
Associates or Im.*11ows of the Institute, by some convenient 
abbreviation following their names. Ii Avill no doubt be 
possible for students avIio have graduated as Ijficheloror master 
in the science faculties ot Indian universities to submit research 
Avork carried out in the Institute as theses for the doctorate in 
those universities. 

13. It should be the dutv of the stall’, and indeed also of 
the members of the governing b idy wlio po.ssess scientific or 
technical expcri«?nc(*, to acquaint themselves Avith those needs 
of India Avhich can he .served by pure or applied scientific 
research and to niakt; jirovision, in so far as may he jiossihle, for 
the carrying out of such research in the Institute. As is avcII 
knoAA’n, industries new to India IrnA’c already been established 
as the result of inA'csIigatiotm rarried out in the InstitJitc: 
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every effort should be made to stimulate work of this kind for 
the purpose of developing the resources of India and of creating 
positions and careers for Indian students who have received a 
sufficient scientific training. In this connection it is important 
that provision should bo made in the Institute to accommodate 
suitable persons who may prifsent themselves and desire to 
carry out independent research on problems which lie within 
the purview of the Institute; such persons, like the other 
workera in the Institute, would naturally be under the control 
of the Council. 

Avri.iCATioN> or Ixcueaseo Income. 

It. In eonsideriu" whether in view of immediate and 
prospective increase in income it is desirable that the work of 
tlie Institute should be extended to additional branches of 
science, it is convenient first to lay down certain general 
principles and to draw up a scheme for the logical expansion 
of the Institute and secondly to determine what part of this 
scheme can Iw realised with the aid of the available funds. 

la. We arc of opinion that the most rapid and the most 
efficient method of rendering the Institute of greater service to 
India and it .s people will he found, not in the immediate 
introduction of additional branches of science, but in the 
expansion of those departments of the Institute which are of 
value. If novel branches of science are immediately introduced 
much time will necessarily he ahsorhed liefore the new 
departments exert their due hUlmmce whilst the expansion of 
existing departments should render them capable, in a 
comparatively shorter peri' d, of providing facilities for training 
and research in scienotr and tf'chnoIoir.\‘ comparable with those 
available in Kurope. At the same time, needs of India in 
connection with other branches of science should not be over- 
looked, although it may not be possible to meet them until 
further sources of revenue an* Vapp«*d. 
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16. The Department of Pure and Applied Chemistry is 
indubitably capable of playing a prominent part in developing 
the resources of India and in utilising the intelligence of the 
Indian youth in the service of their country. This Department 
should therefore Imj retained and reinforced in accordance with 
a carefully thought-out scheme., 

17. A Department of Pure and Applied Chemistry should, 
in our opinion, be organised about the set of professorial chairs 
listed below ; — 

A. Section of Tune Chemist n/, 

1. General and Mineral Chemistrv. 

2. Organic CIiemi.strv. 

3. Physical Chemistry. 

Ji. Section of Applied Chemist ly. 

•1*. Inorganic Chemical Technology. 

.'i. Organic Chemical Technology. 

6. Animal Physiological Chemistrv. 

7. V egetable Physiological Chemistry. 

8. Fermentation Industries. 

IS. It will be seen that any subject of a chemical nature 
likely to present itself for investigation will lie naturally within 
the scope of Avork of one or oth<^r of these professors. Thus 
problems in colloid chemistry call for study under :> and for 
technological study under the appropriate section of applied 
chemistry ; should it be found desirable to initiate work- on oils 
and fats this woulil be dealt with by 2 and by 5, po.ssibly 
also by 8. 

19. It is obvious that no institution d(!aling with the 
higher aspects of Chemistry, or of Flectrical Technology, can 
be regarded as of s;itisfactory constitution unless it includes 
a strong department of Physics. Very rapid progr(*ss in pure 
and applied science is bidng made to-day in the border-land 
between Physics and Chemistry and the development of citlu.'r 
of these twf> sciences is con.stantly calling for highly skilled 
assistance from the fdher. No department of Physics at 
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present exists in the Institute and it is very desirable that, 
as m«*an8 permit, a number of chairs should be created in the 
various branches of pure and applied Thysics ; the establish- 
ment of these chairs and the efficient organisation of a large 
Physics Department will necessarily tabe a long time and 
involve a large expenditure. In the meantime it is fortunate 
that an active .school of physical research is already in 
existence in Calcutta, but we arc of opinion that one chair in 
General Physics should be created in the immediate futui-e 
and that appropriate laboratory accommodation and equipment 
should be provided ; we make this recommendation in view of 
a Department of J’hysics and of the fact that the existence 
of <!ven one chair in Physics w ill facilitate the building up of 
a strong school in Physics when time and financial conditions 
are propitious. Wo thfu-efore recommend the establishment 
of the following chair 

9. General Physics. 

20. The department of Klectrical Technology contains a 
large amount of valuable equipment : many quite irreconcil- 
able views have been placed before us concerning the abolition 
of this department and we are inclined to attribute this H^ature 
of the evidenci! to an unfortunate environment; the department 
stands in an isolated position with respect to the others. The 
branches of electrical technology dealt with in the Institute 
are of rather remote chemical importance and in consequence 
the two large sections of the Institute’s work, chemistry and 
electrical technology, cannot mutually support one another, 
rurther contrary to usual custom, the department of Electrical 
Technology is not allied with a department of ^Mechanical 
Engineering and cannot, in (*onse«|ueiu*<.*, command the very 
essential services of the various sections of a mechanical 
engineering school. 

21. We stre informed that the department of Electrical 
Technology draws many of its students from other Institutions 
in W’hioh both mechanical engineering and electrical technologj 
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.are taught; we must therefore conclude that it supplies a 
need in India. For this reason, and l)ecausc it comprises a 
costly equipment of a character rarely available in this country 
we recommend that the department be maintained and the 
additions made which are requisite to bring its equipment up 
to date. 

22. Although, in view of the great cost of installing a 
modern department of Mechaiucal Kngineering and of the 
existence of other sch(K>ls of mechanical engineering in India, 
it may he considered premature to discuss whether such a 
department should be created at Bangalore, we regard it as 
essential that certain chairs connected with engineering should 
be established. 'VVe would thus bring into existence a depart- 
ment of Applied Grechanies and Flectrical Technology, 
comprising the following chairs : — 

10. Applied Glcchauics, including Water-Power 

Engineering. 

11. Thermodynamics, and llcat Engines. 

12. Electrical Technology. 

23. We are of opinion that tlie cstahlishinent of the three 
departments of (^0 Piire and Applied t’beinistry, {h) Physics 
and (c) Applied Gfcchanics and Electrical Technology, in 
accordance Avith the scheme ahov<? described, wfuild provide a 
set of laboratories and chairs, of which none would i)o isolated 
from and independent of the otluu's, hut all would Is; i.a a 
position to co-opi'i'atc in training and research ami in pruriiling 
facilities, equal to those aA’ailahle in Europe, for preparing 
suitable young Indians for t'areers in many branches of pure 
and applied science. 

24. We hope that in accordance with the obvious desire 
of the benevolent founder, it niay in time he possible t(» bring 
the whole domain of natural science within the purview of the 
Institute. We therefore wish to emphasise our desire to devise 
a scheme by means of which certain depart monte already 
in existence may be strengthened ; should it he possible to 
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cottvert but one of these into a department comparable in 
usefulness, standing of training and research, and of quality 
of student output, with others in Europe, an object lesson 
would be provided which should make easy the task of obtain- 
ing further endowment. 

23. AVe consider that this .scheme, whilst removing the 
element of departmental isolation, provid(!s a framew’ork into 
which further, though possibly remote, expansions of the 
iictivities of the Institute will flt quite naturally. Should it 
he desired later to introduce such subjects as metallurgy and 
ecanomic geology the necessary chairs would find collaborators 
in the three depirtments already existing ; if purely biological 
subjects, such as physiology and bacteriology, have later to he 
introduced their scope woubl he greatly widened by the con- 
stitution of the same three departments, which they would 
themselves .also materially strengthen. 

20. The .set of professorial chairs may be grouped into 
three departments, as just described, for convenience of 
organisation, adiuinistralioii and supervision. Smoothness of 
working would be promoted if fur tlie purposes last referred to, 
one professor in each deixirtmeut were ollicially recognised as 
its Head. 

27. No attenipt has been made to place the new chairs 
named in any order of urgency of creation : it will obviously 
1)6 dillk-ult to find iniiucdiatcly suitnidc candidates to fill all 
these chairs and, in any case, sullicicnt money is not yet in 
sight. AVe are of opinion that the availability of a thoroughly 
desirable candidature tor any particular chair should determine 
the order in which the chairs arc crcati-d rather than the 
possible urgqncy for dealing with any professorial subject in 
tile Institute. 

28. In this connection one further point requires to he 
accentuated. It is highly desirable that a proper architectural 
scheme sh luld bC drawn up for the arrangement and alloca. 

of the buildings appertaining to the various sections of 

l.A 
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the Institute. We are of opinion that the governing l)o(ly 
should dcteriuine the manner in which the available land 
should he allocated and in which the necessary buildings 
should he disposed so as to utilise the amenities of the site to 
the best advantage and to serve to tlie utmost the mutual 
exigencies of the several departments of the Institute. 

29. We have next to consider the question of the cost of 
organisation and maintenan(*e of the departments ineutioiu^d 
above. There is already provision for what we have called, 
(2) Organic Chemistry, (.‘1) Pliysical Chemistry, (8) Permenia- 
tiou Industries, and (11) Klcctrical Technology. The cost of 
building and equipment in connection with the other proposed 
departments would be approximately as follows: — 

Us. 


(1) Ceneral and ^fineral Chemistry 
(1) Inorganic Chemical Technology 
(.‘i) Organic Chemical Technology 

(6) Animal Physiological Chemistry 

(7) Vegetable Physiological Chemistry 
Cn) Ceneral Physics 

(10) Applie<l ^re<dianics. including Water- 

Power Engineering 

(11) Thermodynamics and Heat Engines 


2,00,000 

0,00.000 

:?,00,000 

;5,00,(M)0 

0,00,000 

2.00,000 

:5.oo,ooo 

1,00,000 


The probable average cost of maintenance of each of the new 
departments Avouhl be approximately Us. 00,000 per annum. 

OO. The budget estimates for the vear 1921-22 show that 
the anniial income at present is 15 s. 4,JK),000 under the 
following heads - 

Rs. 


Iiicome from the Bombay properties ... *2,^0,000 

Grant from the (lovernment of India ... 1,50,000 

Grant from the Government of Mysore ... 50,000 

Grant from tho Government of Hyderabad ... 10,000 


Total ... 4,00,000 
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31. The total current expenditure in connection with 
direction, works and maintenance, the departments of General 
and Organic Chemistry, Bio-Chemistry and Electrical 
Technology, the Library, the Hostel, insurance and retiring 
allowances amounts to Rs. 3,60,000 approximately. The 
difference between the income previously stated and the 
current expenditure may thg^s be taken to be Its. l,30.0t)0 
annually. If two new departments are opened this annual 
surplus would be exhausted. As regards the sum available to 
meet the cost of building and equipment in connection with 
two such d<‘partment.s, wo find from the budget estimates for 
1921-22 that at the cominencenient of the session 1922-23 a 
sum of Rs. 3,64,000 approximately would be available. To this 
may be added a sum of Rs. 1,30,000 if we assume that no new 
developments will be undertaken till lh<* ooinmenceinent of 
the session 1923-21. The aggregate of these two sums, namely, 
Rs. 4,90,000 is likely to be available for what may be called 
capital expenditure in connection with two new departments. 
From this sum, however, about Rs. 90,000 should be set apart 
for the purpose of biinging up to date the e(|nipment of the 
department of Electrical Technology. This will leave a sum of 
alx)ut lls. 1,00,000 tor two new departments. We are of opinion 
that the two new departments to la* taken in hand should he one 
of Chemistry Jiiid one ofThi’niiodynamiesaiul Heat Engines. 

32. Whilst the financial n^sonreesof the Institute actually 
in sight should sulfiee for the equipment and maintenance of 
the two new departments now sugirested, we would emphasize 
our conviction thsit the success of the Institute demands the 
creation of a number of other new departments: those as 
described altove, should work in elost* touch with each other and 
would 1x5 expected to mutuali.v su]>port one another. I he 
inauguration of these (b^partnients in due course would remote 
the elenwMit now prevailing of depiirtmenlal isolation tthieh i.^, 
in our opinion, one of the main eoiitvibulory obstacles to the 
progress of the Institute. 
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33. The establishment of all the new departments 
mentioned will involve a capital ontlay of 20 or 25 lakhs and a 
large endowment for maintenance ; we are of opinion that 
steps should be taken, in view of the important services Arhicli 
an expanded Institute could indubittibly render in the 
development of the resources of India, to secure further 
financial .support for the Institute. Suflicient has already been 
done in the Institute to show that the Pounder’s action was 
impelled by a very wise and far-sigbted rculixation of the needs 
of the country and that, given amendments in methods of work- 
ing and expansions in the field covered, such as those detailed 
in the present report, the institute will prove ol! almost 
limitless service to India and to Indians. 'I’o what extent the 
munificence of the Founder will stimulate the generosity of 
other potential private benefactors we cannot foresee hut we 
would suggest that all tin? Indian ])rovin<‘es and slates should 
lie approached with a view to obtaining their co-operation, 
linnneial ami otherwise, in the development of the Institute. 

The CONSTITI'TION AM) SrllE.MK OK ^lAX.UiK.ME.VT. 

34. "We arc of opinion that the (lovernment, administra- 
tion and general working of the Institute would he improved 
and facilitated by making the changes indicated hidow in the 
Consultation and Scheme of Manageineut. 

The management of the Institute should vest in— 

(a) The Visitor. 

(A) The Court and the Standing Committee of the Court. 

(ff) 'Jhc Council. 

({/) The General Hoard of Studies. 

The V'mlor. 

35. His Excellency the Viceroy of India for the lime being 
should he ex-ojficio the Visitor. The ofllces of Tatron and of 
V ice- PAtrons appear to he uimoceH’*ary and need not be rctjiinec . 
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36. The Court should consist of the following persons, 
namely ; — 

Fiivl/y.—T\vo nominees of the Government of India, rather 
than two representatives, as af present. 

Secondly.- -Tno nominees of the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja of [Mysore. 

Thirdly, Fourlhly, Fiflhly, Sixthly, Seecnthly . — Nominees 
of benefactors, described iis in the existing scheme with the 
necessary verbal emendations. 

Eiyhthly . — Persons appointed by the Visitor, not exceed- 
ing six in number. 

Xiiifhly . — One nominee of the Government of each of the 
following Provinces, namely, Madras, llorabay, Pcngal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Burma. 

Tenthly, FSlerrnlhly, Tirelfthly, Thirteenthly . — Persons 
appointed as diveeted in the existing scheme. 

Fourteenthly. - nominee of each of the Legislative 
Councils. 

Fifteenthly . — All those members of the Council not other- 
wise nominated. 

The Court should elect its own President and the Principal 
should act sis Secrelsiry both of the Court and of its Standing 
Committee. 


The Council. 

37. The Council should consist of the following persons, 
namely : ~ 

!• t)ne nominee of the G<u’ernmcnt of India who should 
be a person connected with a Scientific Department or Insti- 
tution nmh*r the Impmdal or a Uu-al Government. 
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2. One nominee of the Indian Legislative Assemidr. 

3. Tavo nominees of the Government of His Highness tho 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

4. Two nominees of the Tata family, as provided in tlie 
existing scheme. 

ii. One nominee of the University of Calcutta. 

0. Two nominees, selcctixl in turn, of the Universities of 
Bombay, ^Cadras, Lahore and Allahabad. 

7. Two nominees, selected in turn, of the Universities of 
Benares, Patna, Hyderabad, Dacca, Aligarh, llangoon and 
Lucknow. 

8. The Principal of the Institute, who should act as 
Seci*etary. 

38. It will be noted that the Central Government and the 
Government of His Highness the ^laharuja of Mysore would, 
under this scheme, ea(di appoint two nominees; i< may he 
expected that one of the latter two would be a nominee of 
the University of Mysore, and for this reason no further re- 
presentation of this University is suggested. 

The General Board of Studies. 

39. The General Board of Studies, which would replace 
the existing Senate, .should consist of the Principal of the 
Institute iis Chairman, the Profe.s.sors and such other member 
of the staff Jts the Council acting on the recommendation ot 
the Gcncnil Board of Studic.s may appoint. 

Duliesofthe (Jocermuy and Adininialrntire Bodies. 

49. The suggestion has been made that, in view of the 
wide dispersion of tnenil)ers ot the Court throughout India 
and the conse(|U«mt diflliculty of securing represcntatiAc 
gatherings at the meeting.'*, the Court should be alwlished. 
Although in the |Kist, no meetings of the C»nirt have taken 
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place, we are o£ opinion that as the Institute grows in im- 
portance and productivity it Avill become increasingly easy 
to attract members of the Court to the meetings ; in any 
case, the business of the Court can be transacted largely by 
correspondence and the Institute will certainly gain by 
association with a large number of those who are to the 
fore in the administrative, iipliistrial and educational life 
of the country. It would seem preferable to retjuest the 
various bodies concerned to appoint nominees, who might he 
expected to have some inte-rest in common with the Institute 
rather than representatives who would participate to a lesser 
extent in the affairs of the Institute. We suggest further 
that the Legislative Councils should be ashed to send nominees 
to the Court. 

tl . The Court should meet at stated intervals ; at least 
once a year its duties should be to receive the report of the 
Council, and to move the Visitor in the manner indicated 
below. 

42. We are of opinion that the Couneil. as the body 
responsible tor the determination f)f matters of policy and 
for the finance of the Institute, and for the appointment of 
the staff, need not comprise Professors of the Institute. The 
Principal should he e.r-tf(/!rio a member of the Council and 
act as its Secretary : he should he the medium of eummunica- 
tion between the Couneil and the General Bofird of Studies. 
The mil utes of the ('ouiieil should ho eomraunicated to 
meetings of the General Board of Studies and the minutes 
of the General Board of Studies should he presented for 
approval or comment to the Council at its meetings. The 
Council might advantag»*ously refer certain questions to the 
fleneral Board of Studies for examination and report and 
should be empowered to invite the attendance of Professors 
of the Institute at its meetings whenever desirable. The 
Council should elect annually its own Chairman, who slioiild 
not he the Principal ; its nicralKWs should hold office for two 
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years and bo eligible for re-appoinlment. The duties of the 
Council are sufficiently defined in the Existing scheme, but 
it may be suggested that the quorum at a meeting of Council 
should be fire members and that at a meeting of the General 
Board of Studies the quorum should be a majority of the 
members of the Board. 


The Principal. 

43. AVe are of opinion that the residenl head of thfi 
Institute should be styled the Principal, tl)i.s title being 
more in accordance \vith his duties <and the dignity of the 
Institute than is the teriu Director. AA^e consider it essential 
that^ the Principal, who will be the natural channel of com- 
munication w'ith the Institute, should be a scientific man of 
eminence and of proved administrative capacity ; no person, 
how'ever capable he may 1)e, can presuh; W'ith iutcdligence 
.and sympathy over the oper tions of the Indian Institute 
of Science if he is not himself steeped in scientiiic modes 
of thought and s«!ionti(ic aspirations. If is by no means 
necessiiry that the Prineijial should hir distinguished in 
either of the branches of science at ])r(‘sent IiousimI in the 
Institute. Provided that h« is eminent in one branch of 
natural science he will be compet>ent to deal with scienlilic 
men engaged in the w'ork of the Institute and to assisj the 
Council in determining its policy and actions. » 

4 1. It will not be denied that the selection of a Principal 
will call for the exercise of great care jfiid wise judgment. 
Apart from scientific and administrative qualifications the 
Principal, whether a Kuropean or an Indian, should be 
keenly and sympathetically interested in India, in its people 
and in the development of its re^urces ; as the .social and 
administrative head of the Institute he must be capable of 
gain ing the confidence of students, not only in his own but 
in other institutions, and of the distinguished Jiidians with 
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that the Principal, when not an Itdiaii, should hare had 
considerable Indian experience. 

a5. In view of the difficulty of selecting a suitable 
Principal and of the piramount importance of a Avise appoint- 
•.nient, the following mode of apjHuntment is suggested. The 
Council should appoint two -Selection Committees, one in 
India and one in Great Britain, each consisting of Rve mem- 
bers, of Avhonf three at least should bo persons of lii^h 
scientiGc standing. The terms of fipjiointment should bo 
advertised in India and in Great Britain and the names of 
applicants with their qualitications submitted for considera- 
tion to both Selection Committees. Both Kelection Com- 
mittees should be reiiue.stod to consider the candidates 
together Avith other possibly suitable persons Avho may not 
have sent in applications, and each to submit a name or 
names to the Council Avhieb should then consider the name or 
names forwai*ded by the tAvo Selection Committees and after 
deliberation, recommend to the Visitor the appointment of one 
of the persons so named as Principal. In case of disapproval 
by the Visitor the Council should proceed to a fresh election. 
If H so desire, the Council might submit alternative names 
to the A'isitor Avhu from ainuiig them should make the dual 
choice, 

•Ui. We aru.of oi>iuion that the next Principal should be 
appointed fora term of Ua'c years, Avithout any guarantee of 
re-appo’ntni?iit at thw expiration of his term. 

Pt’ojt’seorial Appoint ments. 

•17. AVe are of opinion that future ajipoiutments to 
Professorial Chairs in the Institute should he made in a 
similar manner to that of the Principal. Tavo Selection 
Committees each consisting of five members, at least thi’oe of 
t'hom should.' T)o px|»erts in branches of scieiu*<* allied to that 

14 
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forming the subject of the chair, should be appointed hy the 
Council, the one to sit in India and the other in Grevt 
Britian. The terms of appointment should he advertised 
both in India and in Great Britain and the names and 
qualifications of applicants placed 1)efore both Committees ; 
after due consideration of the candidates who have made 
application, and of other persons who may he regarded as 
possibly suitable, each Committee should be requested to sub* 
mit a name or names to the Council who should then deal 
with the appointment in the manner suggested above in 
connection with the appointment of the Frincipal. 

48. Ill time, as the number of Indians suitable fur appoint- 
ments in the Institute increases, it may prove di'sirable to 
modify the procedure specified above as to the mode of election 
of the Frincipal and I’rofessors ; wo are strongly of opinion 
that, hi.s qualifications being suificiently high, preference 
should 1)0 given to an Indian candidate and we express the 
hojie that, in time, most or all of the jiosts will be occupied 
by Indians of high scientific or technolugical attainments. 

49. The salaries of members of the staff, including the 
Frincipal, Heads of Departments and Frofessors, should bo 
determined by the Council of the Institute as reconstituted, 
due regard being paid to the conditions prevailing when 
appointments have to be made. 


Appointment of Headers. 

50. In the natural course of events it will be found 
necessary to appoint readers to deal with specjalised sub* 
divisions of the main subjects of the several departments. 
Thus, in the Department of Chemistry such questions as 
catalysis and colloid chemistry may already be of sufBcicnt 
importance to justify the appointment of readers to supervise 
and carry out training therein and to conduct research work 
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thereupon. Appointments of this kind should be made by the 
Council upon report from the General Board of Studios. 

51. Should it not prove possible to find in India suitable 
candidates to fill all readerships in specialised subjects the 
following metboil of obtaining the services of temporary 
readers might bo followed. Young lecturoi’s, who arc spe- 
cialists in the subjects of the readerships might be borrowed 
from the large Science Uepartments of some of the Universities 
in Great Britain or elsewhere for short periods ; such men, if 
properly remunerated and provided with ample opportunities 
for research work, would welcome the opportunity of gaining 
experience in India and of training Indian students, provided 
that their home Univtwsities could guarantee their subse(iuent 
re-instatement in positions appropriate to their increased scien- 
tific status. During his residence in Bangalore the reader 
should be able to sole:*t and train suitable IiuUau students 
to replace him on his return home. The Knglish University 
would gain by receiving back, as teachers and investigators, 
intMi of widened outlook capable of dealing sympathetically 
with the Indian students who frequent the European institu- 
tions for tfiaining and re-search. 


Lciii'C J'ltrloitff/i Alloii-anecs. 

52. The leave ruh*s now in operation, however suitable for 
a University, are not in our opinion adapted to the needs of an 
institution devoted largely to research. I nder the existing 
system a total period of over four months in each year is 
assigned to vacations, the long vacation extending from the last 
AVednesday in March to the first ^\ednesday in July. The 
disadvantage of this to members of other cducjitioiuil institu- 
tions who may wish to take up researcli at the Institute is 
apparent : in normal circumstances they ivonld be able to 
leave their own institutions only during the long lacatioij 
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and it is therefore desirable that all the facilities of the InstU 
tute should be available to them during that period. Even 
for the staff of the Institute itself a fixed vacation might be 
expected to prove inconvenient since an officer engaged on a 
specific problem which he could not complete before the 
beginning of the vacation would he compelled either to leave 
his work unfinished or to lose holiday. Wo think, therefore, 
that it is undesirable to adopt the system of vacations pres- 
crilied for educational institutions of a someu’hat different type 
and would prefer that the staff of the Institute should continue 
its normal activities throughout the year. Officers holding 
permanent appointments, whether as Principal, Professor, 
Reader or Assistant Professor, might he permitted to take 
leave fram time to time on terms similar to those prescribed 
for scientific departments of the Oovernment of India. In 
the case of short-term appointments, we would recommend the 
grant of one month's leave per annum on full pay, such l(‘ave 
being cumulative up to a total period of six months. In the 
matter of sick leave for such officers, the rules at present in 
force, as laid down in the fourth paragraph of by-law 17, 
might continue to apply. 


Clahiii hy Ji.rfrnittf Hodion ott St'i'cicon nf Shijf'. 

53. It will ho at once obvious that if outside Iwdies or 
persons, including Governments and Administrations, exercise 
any claim upon the professional services of the profes.sorial 
staff of the Institute, grave difficulties wilt immediately arise 
connected with what may he termed the regular work of the 
staff, namely, the training of students and the prosecution and 
direction of research work. In a country like India, which is 
doubtless on the eve of great developments in its natural 
resources, and which does not as yet command in its industries 
the services of technologists in all the branches of scientific 
industry which will be established in the near future, it is 
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conceivable tbat the interests of the country may be best 
served by utilising for specific investigations the services of 
one or other members of the staff of the Institute. ^Ye are, 
however, of opinion that unless imperative necessity demands, 
it is undesirable that members of the staff of the Institute 
should be drafted away to deal with outside problems which 
may pi*esent themselves to Indian fjoveriiinents and Admini- 
strations. The duty of the scientific staff consists in carrying 
out research work within the confines of the Institute and in 
training students to a career of research ; the staff should tlms 
become valuable agents in enabling Indians to contriljiite to 
the expansion of the technological work of their country. 
Whilst urgent necessity may demand that certain members 
of the staff be called to the service of outside bodies, it should 
be laid down as a principle that no such disturbance of the 
work of the Institute as would be entailed in such a trans- 
ference of personnel may bo permitted except under e.vcep- 
tional circumstances j each case of this nature would call for 
the consideration of the Council and should be dealt with 
on its merits. 


Itomii'ch Work of the Tinslitute. 

5-J>. Apart from such possibilities as those just indicated in 
which the professional services of the staff may be given to 
some outride Imdy or persons, it may be anticipated that in the 
future, as in the past, ])robleins of a technical character which 
are of such a kind as can be advantageously investigated in 
the Institute’s laboratories will be presented to, or may 
present themselves to, the staff of the Institute. The institute 
may be expheted to render valuable service to India by the 
carrying out of such investigations ; the financial return from 
one only of the numerous pieces of technical research done in 
the Institute, that, namely, on the manufacture of sandal- 
M’ood oil, has been very large. Propositions for investigation 
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of subjects of this kind should he considered by the Council 
possibly on a report from the Board of Studies, and a decision 
arrived at as to whether the work will fit in with the other 
W'ork of the Institute. 

66. If the investigation is one w'hich can be sitisfactorilv 
carried out in the Institute and is for the exclusive service of 
some outside body or persons, Uie expenses incurred should Ims 
defrayed by the party which benefits and n fee should be 
charged in addition. The investigation may, however, bo of 
value to the community as a whole and its cost should then 
fall upon the financial rosourcss of the Institute ; gmnts-in*aid 
would probably bo made by outside authorities should the cost 
of the work be heavy. 

60. All fees and monies received in connection with 
research or investigations carried out in the Institute should 
be the property of the Institute and no part thereof should bo 
used as a reward for any member of the staff ; naturally, it 
would in part be used in payment of salarii;s to assistants. 

Trofemounl Feea. 

57. It has been suggested to us that any fees r«>ceived for 
such work should bo paid, either in part or wholly, to the 
Professor and staff who actually carry out the work. 
The question thus raised is a very diflicult one and has ’ 
exercised the authorities of many institutions all over 
the world. We are of opinion that the only solution of the 
problem is to 1 x 5 found in paying satisfactory salaries to the 
technical staff and in discountenancing any participation by 
them in the r<!ceipts. Should members of the utalT receive 
any portion of the fees, as apart from their salaries, it will 1)0 
impossible to preveitt the dissemination, often in an exag- 
gerated form, of charges of venality. In so far as the work 
done can be made of value as a training in methods and 
processes, the students of the Institute should be engaged 
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Upon it ; in this way men can bo iitted for employment in any 
industry which is involved. Care would naturally be taken 
that students should not be employed on work possessing no 
educational value such, for instance, as the prolonged repetition 
of some routine operation. 

Tricalc Traclice. 

58. Considerations similar to the foregoing lead us to the 
conviction that the higher staff should not accept private 
pmctice involving work to be carried out in the Institute’s 
laboratories ; no matter what ]>recaiitions are taken, charges of 
unfair treatment will continually arise if the resources of the 
Institute are used for the llnancial benelit of an individual 
apart from his salary. 

59. It may i>erluips seem >‘it lirst sight unfair that the head 
of a Department should not share in fees received by the 
Institute on account of work which he has done and that he 
should be debarred from privatt; practice in the Institute. IVe 
may point out, however, that as it Iwcomes known that a 
particular individual has been instrumental in the development 
of industrial processes his value ns a consultant will appre- 
ciate; no objection can be taken to his accepting, subject 
to the approval of the Council, private consulting practice 
which involves no experimental work. The Council will 
recognise the danger which attaches to permitting private 
consulting pratice associated with investigations in progress in 
the Institute. 


• Tublirnlioii tnr.l Tatciilii. 

60. Work carried out at the rotpiest of some outside party 
and paid for by him must Is* regarded as the property of 
the party concerned and his wishes respected as regards 

publication. 
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61. The question of patents taken out on discoveries 
made in the Institute is a difficult one. It must be remem- 
bered that frequently a scientific discovery remains unapplied 
because no particular party bold such a monopoly in the 
process, by patent or otherwise, as will justify the sinking 
of capital; for the development of the industrial resources 
of India it may thus be essential that patents should l)e held. 
On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the major 
proportion of patents taken out are valueless and that an 
inducement to the subscription of capital for the exploitation 
of an invention which ultimately proved valueless would 
Ije provided if the Institute or one of its higher officials were 
a party to the patent application. The circumstances which 
may arise arc so intricate that no general scheme can 
be devised to cover all contingencies ; each specitic case which 
nrise.s should be laid before the Council who must consider it and 
deal with it on its merits. 

62. The mentiou of Copyright in the terms of ilefereuce 
can only apply to books written by members of the staff ; 
the Institute should have no claim to the profits drawn from 
sale of such works and the author should enjoy any profits 
w'hich may accrue. 


Iml uati'ial OpentlioHa. 

63. One further point arises in the above connection. I t 
is clearly desirable that the Institute, w'hile promoting to the 
utmost of its jiowcr the ai)plication.s of technical science to 
industry and commerce, should in no way l)ecome industria- 
lised or commercialised. In any technical investigation a 
stage is reached, whilst success is being attained, at which the 
laboratory study or tlm .small works e.\periments are ready 
to he transferred to the factory ; the commercial- interest in 
general comes in at this point. It would setmi indicated that 
at this point the Institute should cease its participation 
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in the subject; means should bo found for transferrin*' the 
work at this stagd to some commercial firm, which might 
conceivably employ the members of the staff in a purely 
consultative capacity. 

64. We are of opinion that the Council should exercise 
care not to accept for study problems which involve mere 
investigation of detail or large pumbers of routine analyses ; 
if they do not already exist, commercial firms of industrial 
and consulting chemists perfectly capable of dealing with 
such problems will doubtless be established in due course 
in India. With a new department of General and Mineral 
Chemistry, the Institute should be capable of training the 
men requisite for establishing and carrying on such firms. 
No subjects for investigation should be undertaken in the 
Institute but those demanding the exercise of such scientific 
knowledge, acumen and experience. 

Association of tub Ixsirri TF. with otukk Acauemtc, 

OfFKTAI, ANII l.EAKNKO HODIES. 

(>*>. The co-ordination of the work of the Institute ivith 
that of the Indian I'nivei-sities, now so rapidly extending 
their activities, should be, in juirt, effected by the suggested 
representation of those universities on the Council of the 
Institute. It should also bo expected that (he Principal 
would take an active part ill disseminating information concern- 
ing the work of the Institute and in arousing interest therein ; 
the Principal should be provided witJi a sufficient subordinate 
staff to deal with all his routine affairs so that he should have 
leisure to visit local Oovernments and Indian States and, 
by deliverihg addresses and writing articles, to create a 
well-informed public opinion concerning the functions of the 
Institute. The Journal of the Institute, which now serves 
for the publication of the results of research carried out in 
tbe Institute, might profitably be expanded by the occasional 

13 
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publication of pairers of broad scientific interest on 
research work done in other institutions in India or 
elsewhere. 

GO. The Society of Chemical Industry has its office in 
London and has local sections all over Great Britain, in 
New York and in all the larger parts of the British Empire 
with the exception of India.. The Institute would servo a 
useful purpose by organising an Indian Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry at the meetings of which papers on 
Indian techniciil chemistry could be read and discussed and 
subsequently forwarded for publication in the Journal 
of the Society. 

G7. 'rhe policy should he eontinned of encouraging 
member.s of the staff at the senior research workers of the 
Institute to interest themselves in the Indian Science Congress 
and to take part in its meetings ; whenever desirable, money 
grants should bo made towards the (expenses incurred by 
members of the Institute in attending the meetings of the 
Congress. 

t58. In connection with the desirability of stimulating 
interest in the work of the Institute it should be remarked 
that the proximity of the lnstitut<! to ^lysore and the consti* 
tuent Colh'ges of the Tniversity of Mysore confers consider- 
able advantages upon the latter. The excellent scientific 
library of the Institiite should be a valuable asset to the 
State and University of Mysore by reason of the facilities 
which it can place at the .service of the largo number of 
scientific men engaged in olRcial and academic work in one 
or another capacity in the State. 

(59. In order to prevent undue duplication *of research 
work of a descriptive character, it is desirable that an annual 
report on the research proWems under investigation and in 
contemplation in the Institute should l)e forwarded to the 
Indian Boards of Scientific Advice. 
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The Admission and Tkiining op Studkni-s. 

70. Students desirous of entering the Institute at present 
fill up an application form with credentials ; each application 
is considered by the Head of the Department concerned 
and dealt with by the Senate on his recommendation. 
In view of the diverse conditions of training of the 
candidates this method of admission to the Institute appears 
to be satisfactory. Care should be taken to distribute infor- 
mation concerning the courses of study available in the 
Institute throughout all the Universities and scientific 
institutions in India for the purpose of ensuring the supply 
of properly qualified candidates; the Indian L'niversities 
might lie requested to participate further in the work 
of the Institute by nominating suitable candidates for 
admission. Mo.st of the candidates for admission to the 
Institute make application for the award of an Institute 
Scholarship carrying with it a maintenance allowance which 
has recently been raised to Us. 70 per mensem. During the 
last tew years it has only been possible to admit about one- 
fifth of the applicants. 

71. Of the 57 students now working in the Institute, 
20 hold Institute Scholarships and 12 hold Scholarships from 
the larious local Cloverninents. In view of the large number 
of appli-.ants for admission and of the continuous rise in their 
standard of previous training, it is desirable that the number 
of available grants-in-aid, in the .shape of scholarships and the 
like, should be increased. 

72. present a .subsistence allowance of Ks. 70 per 
mensem is made to .students working in the Institute; it is 
generally agreed that this allowance is not more than sulficient 
to cover really essential e.\pmisi s. ^V(5 suggest that students 
undergoing a course of training i»i tlie Institute should he 
oligihle for Bursaries of Bs. 75 per mensem, renewable, on 
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satisfactory reports from the General Board of Studies, up to 
a total tenure of two, or, in special cases, of three, years : 
that students haring reached the stage at which they are 
capable of engining upon research work under supervision 
and direction, should be eligible for Institute Scholarships of 
Bs. 100 per mensem tenable for three years : and that students 
capable of carrying out independent research work should Im) 
eligible for Institute studentships of Bs. 200 per mensem 
tenable for three years. It is, of course, not contemplated 
that only holders of Bursaries shall be eligible for Scholarships 
and Studentships. 

73. In the previous pages of this report we have made 
suggestions as to the need fer systematic ooursos of lectures 
and practical instruction as part of the training in research. 

71. It is highly desirable that men trained in the Insti- 
tute should be eligible for .appointment to the professorial 
staff in due course, but it is not ordinarily dcsir.able that any 
of the more I’espousible pasitions on the professorial staff 
should be filled by men who have had no e.vp(;rience other 
than in the Institute. Care should therefore he taken to 
induce young men of promise to take up positions in other 
institutions after having spent a number of years in the Insti- 
tute ; the external e.\perience and the broader outlook which 
they would thus acquire should materially improve their 
qualifications for appointment to the staff of the Institute. 

The Hostel. 

75. The hostel at the In.stitutc is at present capable of 
housing (50 students ; the quarters, however, are only suitable 
for single men and no arr<angements are available for the 
accommodation of married men accompanied by their families. 
All students who join tho Institute have reached an age at 
which most Indians are already married. At present married 
.students must cither leave their families at home or find 
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accommodation in Bangalore; owing to the distance of the 
Institute from the city, the latter course is hoth inconvenient 
and costly and we recommend that a certain number of married 
quarters should be provided at the Institute. Quarters are 
also urgently required for the junior members of the staff. 

76. No satisfactory grounds have lieen advanced before 
us for retaining the olftce of Warden of the Hostel ; in fact, 
it would seem desirable that young men of the age of the 
students of the Institute should be themselves entrusted with 
the charge and administration of their own domestic affairs. 

77. There are at prosont about UOO persons living within 
the grounds of the Institute and this number may be expected 
to be considerably increased in the future. It is important 
that every care should Ihj taken to safeguard the health of 
this community and wo would suggest that arrangements be 
made to provide hospital accommodation and medicines locally, 
and that a medical olficor such as an Indian Hospital Assis- 
tant, should lie permanonlly on the spot. In addition to this, 
the best modi&'il advice to lat had in Bangalore should be 
available whenever required. 

78. The isolated situation of the Institute, its distance 
from Bangalore and the lack of railway or other convenient 
communications, renders it essential that in the matter of 
recreation the Institute should be self-contained. A football 
and cricket ground and tennis courts are already jirovided, 
while a small room in the hostel is used as a reading room 
and supplied with a certain number of papers provided by the 
Institute. No real facilities at present exist for that social 
intercourse between staff and students which is le^cirded as 
essential in*all academic institutions. B c are of opinion that 
further amenities are urgently required and would recommend 
the formation of a gymkhana club, at which staff and students 
should lie able to meet daily. This will involve the provision 
of a suitable huikling, including a reading room furnished 
"ith an ample supply of newspapers and maga/inos. It is 
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not likoly that-tbe majority of the students will bo in a 
position to make any very appreciable contribution to the 
upkeep cither of the club or of the materials required for their 
games, and we feel that it is necessary that the annual budgets 
of the Institute should include ]i1)eral grants for these 
purposes. 


COMMITTEKS OF EnQUIUY. 

79. The progress of a young institution of a character 
entirely new to India calls for the continual interest of those 
responsible for its development, not neccs.sarily for ])urposes 
of criticism hut rather in order to determine in what ways its 
usefulness to the community may be extended. We are 
therefore of opinion that the Visitor should appoint a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry each live years with the duty of drawing 
up a report on the state of the Institute. The Visitor should 
be emijowercd to appoint such a Commit t(‘e at any time when 
it seems desirable, either of his own motion or on the re- 
presentation of the Standing Committee or of live meral)ers 
of the Court. The orders of the Visitor upon such report 
shall bo final. 

80. We recommend that the present Report !)o published 
in such manner as the Government of India may determine. 

81. In conclusion we desire to express our appreciation 
of the assistance which we have received from Rr. Alfred 
Hay, the Secretary to the Committee. 
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OLD VARENDRA and NECESSITY OF 
EXCAVATION’ 

Is it not rather singular that a native of Maharashtra 
should stand this afternoon Wore the people of Varendra-? 
Up till recently the Marathas were known ns Vaiige Fargi, 
and a drama of this title, I am told, is still being staged 
at Calcutta. The Vargis of the old times stopped where West 
Bengal separated itself from East Bengal. But things have 
rapidly changed. I am reminded of a wise saying of Awka, 
the greatest king of the Maiiryan Dynasty. He exhorts his 
descendants to give up all idea of rijaga or terrestrial con- 
quest and pursue instead Dhan/ia-cijai/a or conquest through 
the spread of religion, because such a conquest is replete with 
love and can be obtained not only over his neighbours in 
India but also over the Greek princes who then held exten- 
sive dominions in West Asia and Africa. When the Vargis 
were actuated by hostile intentions, they could go as far only 
as tne Ganges. Now that the bellicose propensities have been 
replaced by peaceful motives of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, it is passible for one Vargi, tlnit is myself, to cross 
the Ganges and stand amidst you ; and for another Vargi, that 
is. the Superintendent of the Eastern Circle, Archmological 
Survey, to cro.ss not only the Karatoyfi but also the Brahma- 
putra. 

There are many characteristics of Varendra, phy.sical and 
social, which appeal to a Marathn. The climate of \arendra 
appears to me to be the driest in the whole of Bengal, and, 
if I am not*mistaken, of the divisions of this province it is 
Varendra which consists of laterite soil. The whole of the 
last month, we spent in excavating a site at Paharpur which 
is in this District. Nowhere in Bengal 1 experienced and 
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appreciated such dry climate. In fact, 1 was, to a certain 
extent, reminde^of my Poona. The country of Mahsr&shtra, 
again, consists almost as much of laterite as of trap rock. At 
Faharpur again my tent was close beside that of Kumar Sarat- 
knmar Ray of Dighapatiya and I had occasion to taste many 
dishes of Parendra-randham prepared under his expert super- 
vision, and 1 assure you that they were so like the Maratha 
dishes that I could not for a long time believe that they were 
Bengalee. It is not, however, with these charhcteristics that 
the similarity of Mah&rftshtra to Varendra ends. Mah&rSshtra 
has a most ancient history and abounds with antiquarian 
remains. The most pre-eminent of these are the eaves which 
are one of the w'onders of India. Evidently Varendra also 
has a most ancient history and is full of ancient remains. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell the people of Varendra 
that their country was at first known as Pui.u}ra. The earliest 
reference to any province of Bengal in Vedic literature is 
of course to Pundra. Some of you at least know the story 
mentioned in the Aitareya Bnihmaiia. Tiie sage Visvamitra 
adopted Sunahsepa as his sun and named him Devarata, much 
to the chagrin of fifty of hi.s sons, who were consequently 
cursed by their father to ” live on the borders ” of the Aryan 
country. The descendants of these sons of Yisvaniitra’s 
formed the greater bulk of the Uasyus and were variously 
known. And one such l)asyu people that has })een named 
is the Fu^di^as. I f w'e read the legend aright, it indicates that 
even the scions of such an illustrious hymn-composing family 
as that of Visvamitra migrated as far eastward os North Bengal 
and mixed with the people. The Aryan culture however Mas 
not adopted so early by the Pu^dras. . We are aware of what 
Baudhfiyana, author of a Bharnias'iistm, says about* the inhabi- 
tants of countries outside the Aryan pale. “ He who has 
visited,” says he, “ the (countries of the) ArnttaSi KAraskaras, 
Fuil^di^) Bauviras, Vaftgas, and KaliAgas shall offer a Punab^h- 
toma or Sarvapyishti.” A l)an was thus placed upon the 
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migration of the Ai-yans to these provinces, and one of these 
provinces, as we have seen, is ru^iira. This is, however, by 
no means to the discredit of Varendra, hccauso tliat unmistak- 
ably shows that North Bengal had a civilisation of its own, 
and consequently for a long time successfully resisted the 
introduction and absorption of foreign culture, he it Aryan or 
Non-Aryan. Aryan culture j-apidly spread all over North 
India, hut, when it came to hast India, it was adopted early 
by Magadha, Auga and even Siihma, that is, by Bihar and 
West Bengal, but not by Punilra and Vauga, that is, by North 
and East Bengal. Thus when Buddha lived and preached, 
the w-hole of East India became Aryanised except Pund^a 
and Vauga. Why did Puudra resist this wave of Aryan cul- 
ture ? Were the people of North Bengal barbarians, so low 
in the scale of civilisation ? That is however just the reason 
why they should forthwith have adopted the Aryan culture. 
Do we not find, for instance, that in somewhat later times 
when the barbarians poured into India, horde after horde, 
scarcely half a century elapsed before they adopt<*d not only 
some Indian religion or another but also Indian names. Such 
was the case with the s^akas, Puhlavas and Kushanas about the 
beginning of the Christian (wa. Even the cultured solf- 
sutlicieiit- Yavaiia or Greek could not resist the irresistible 
charm of Hindu civilizalion, .as most of us know. If the 
Pmjdra ])eople w»?re barbarians just when the Aryan eiviliza- 
tiou deluged the countries of Magadha, Auga and Suhma, 
that is precisely the reason why it should have been forth- 
with adopted by them. .\re we then to suppuse that the 
Ganges and the Padiua formed a formiilablo barrier as it did 
to the Nl^uilthus in later tinu's ? But the Maviithas 
harboured hostile and selfish motives, and the people 
at North and East Heng.al eould therefore offer them 
successful resistance by means of tin* natural barriers, that is, 
the rivers Padma and Ganges, which constituted their uestorn 
^undary. But here the motive w.as entirely of a peaceful 
aature, namely, the dissemination of Aryan culture. Ihe 
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rivers Fadma and Ganges again offered no insuperable 
difficulty to the Aryan migration. For we have seen that an 
Aryan colony under the descendants oi Yisvamitra had al« 
ready been planted in PuQ.dra. What was the cause, then, ol! 
the protracted penetration of Aryan culture into Fu^cjira ? 
The only reply is that North Bengal had a civilization of its 
own and was therefore slow in, adopting the foreign Aryan 
culture. Quite in keeping with this is the fact that North 
Bengal had acquired commercial importance and specialised 
in the manufacture of silk fabrics long before Kautilya, Frime- 
minister of the first Mauryan king Chandragupta, lived and 
urote his Artha!^stra, that is, long befere the tth century B.C. 
It is curious, nevertheless it is perfectly true, that silk was 
much in vogue in ancient times, ))erhaps so than cottoii 
cloth oven. How common silk wjis may be seen from the 
fact that Bharatn wears a silk dress when he leaves lus capital 
Ayodhya and meets llama in the forest ; and. what is 
stranger still is that Sllil herself is clad in silk not only when 
she is in the Dandaka forest, but also when she is “ surrounded 
and oppressed bj' her chHh, sud’ering from the pangs of 
separation from her dear loid.” 'J'his clearly shows how 
prominently silk dross figured in those days. There wort* 
again three princijKil kinds of silk stuff, called dukTilu, 
kshamtm and pulroriia. Fach kind again had moi'c than one 
variety, according to the difference of te.vtui'e, colour and 
size. Take now the silk fabric w'hich was know'ii as (lukTtla. 
We find that it was manufactured not only in Vaiiga and 
Suvarqiakudya but also in Fiindra. The silk product ctilled 
kshauma w'as manufactured at Kusi and Fundra. But the 
finest silk fabric wa.i paftonuif that is, ‘wool from loaves.’ 
Here Fuijdi’a' shared the honour of manufacturing it along 
M'ith IHagadha and Suvaroakudya. Is it not clear from this 
that all the three recognised kinds of silk wei’e manufactured 
in Fupdi'i^ alone ? Will it not be a source of pride to yon all to 
learn that in the 4th century B.C. and earlier Fundra was a 
centre of «ilk industry and that all the principal v'arieties of 
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silk fabrioti such as dakTilu, kahamm and /utlrorna were manu- 
factured in PuD<}ra alone ? Rut where in North Bengal do 
you now find this industry flourishing ? It seems to be well 
nigh defunct now in Pundra unless you are prepared to say 
that Ptoulra originally included tlie modern provinces of 
3furshidabad and llajmahal, which is however an impossibility 
as they arc on the other side of the Ganges. 

In the mcdimval period Pumlra wliich was so long the 
name of a people was known as Piuylravardhana and as the 
name of a country and its capital. Rut such was the impor- 
tance acquired by the n.ame that it continued to be the name 

of a political division, whatever dynasty ruled over it. In the 
Gupta period which extended from the 1th to the (ith century 
A.D. the PundravardhAUiV bliukli or division and the Kotivarsha 
rishajia or district were well-known. In the time of the Palas 
and the Senas who held sway from the Sth to the 12th century 
Puiylravurdliana division continued to be known and further 
in this period w<! heai not only of the Kotivarsha district hut 
of two more districts, namely Mahaiiiapiakasa and Sthrdikkatft. 
Kach of these districts again was split up into a number of 
subdivisions known as mo/ii.hilti. 

About the middle of the 7lh century came to India a 
Chine.se Buddhist named Yuan Chwang who in his pilgrimage 
visited all the places of Ruddhist importance existing or known 
in his time. He crossed the Ganges and reached the country 
of ptin-i tt-ftt-laii-tm, which obviously corresponds to Pimdra- 
vardhana. The country, he tells us, had a nourishing popu- 
lation. Tanks, hospices and llowrwy groves alternated here 
and there ; the land was low and moist, and crops were 
c*ihundant. In this land of Puiulravardliana he came across 
one fruit, th© jack-fruit, which struck liim as so curious that 
he describes it in detail. He gives its Sanskrit name pmiasa, 
and says that this fruit, though plentiful, is highly esteemed. 

I do not know whether the jack-fruit still continues to he a 
favourite fruit with the people of Vareiulra. However, let us 
pass on to description given of it by Yuan Chwang. The 
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panasa fruit, says ho, “is as large as a pumpkin. When it is 
ripe, it is of a yellowish red colour. When divided, it has in 
the middle many tens of little fruits of the si/:e of a pigeon’s 
egg ; hreaking these, there comes forth a juice of a yellowish 
red colour and of delicious Havoiir. The fruit sometimes 
collects on the tree branches as other clustaring fruits, but 
sometimes at the tree roots, as in the ease of the eai'th-growing 
fn-liny ” or what is called the China root. Many of us have 
eaten the jack-fruit and many a time, hut has it occurred to 
any of us to analyse and describe it r I allow the people of 
Varendra if they so desire it, to congratulate themselves on 
such an insignificant thing as the jack-fruit having elicited 
such rapturous encomium from the Chinese traveller. But I 
will proceed further with the description ot Yuan Chwang. 
The climate of the Pnn.lravardhaiia country, says he, is tem- 
perate, and /A<" peopl(‘ feftniinf/. Three religions were 

flourishing in this province. Both the sects of Buddhism 
were flourishing in liis time in Varendra. This is hut natural. 
Some hundred Brahman ical temples also were in e.vi.steuce. 
That also need not surprise us, heeiuse from Damodarpur 
copper-plates found in Varendra it was already clear that 
Brahmanism had made headway in the (lupta period. But 
what is noteworthy is that in the time of llie Chinese 
pilgrim the naked Nirgranthas or the Digambara .laiuas 
were the most numerous in the province. Where are 
these Jainas now r Wliat has hecom<! of them ? Yuan 
Chwang certainly has not fallen into a blunder. For oven 
such an early Jaina work as the A'afp/t-sufra informs us that 
one Sukhn or branch of (•och'isagai.ia is named Puiylravardha- 
nlya after I’uptlravardbana. So Jainism lias now completely 
disappeared from Varendra. Wliat cataclysms lime Mork.s 
in the history of a country I 

Whether you de.serve or require congratulations on 1 uan 
Chwang’s panegyric of the jack-fruit of Varendra 1 do not 
know, but I cannot help congratulating Varendra, when he 
says that its people respected learning. This is by no means 
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a small tribute of respect paid by a foreigner to the intellect 
of a people. Is it in any way exaggerated ? I think not. 
■\Vho has not heard of the poem Rrum-chnnta wiitten by 
Sandhyakara Nandi r It is comptjsed on the model of the 
Uaghaea-Pan'hKljfn. Interpreted in one way it narrates 
the story of the Ramfiyana. Interpreted in another way 
it gives a connected history of llanviprihi'leva of the I’ala dy- 
nasty. The iinportanc; of this work for tlie history of Bengal 
in the llth and 12th centuries is uiiqjiestionahle, audit is practi- 
cally a contemporary record. 'I’he author of this work is a 
son of Prajiipati Xandi, Minister of Peace and War of llama- 
pala. But from where di<l he hail 't Of course, from I'undra- 
vardhana, the principvl town of N'areudra as ho proudly tells 
us. The author w is not only a poet Init a linguist, and his 
poem is a highly meritorious proluction. Take another in- 
stiince. .Students of the ancient history of B'iuijal .are aware 
who Ballilla Sena w.is. AVh-it has made him famous and what 
will hand down his nam- to posterity is his Drtiia-x'iijfmi. and 
Jdb/i»fa’S(if/(tra. The former of these works B illala Sena com- 
piled at the instance of his /////•« or preceptor, Aniruddha. 
Aniruddha was himself the author of several ritual works 
and was a ' groat authority on A’eda and Smriti. But to 
wh.nt country did he belong r Doubtless Varendri. Take a 
third instance if you like, I mean, that of Kullflka-bhatta who 
wrote a commentary on Maim. Vou know I believe what 
Sir IVillhun .lones has said of Kulluka’s irloss. “ It is the short- 
est yet the most luminous,’' says he, ” the leiisl ostentatious 
yet the most learned, the deepest yet the most agreeable eoin- 
mentary ever composed on any author, ancient or modern, 
Kuropean ojp Asiatic.” Such was the merit of Kiillrika-bhatta, 
and he too was n native of Varendri. 

Varenilra was thus renowned in ancient times for learning 
and supplied court poets and preceptors to kings. It is not 
again in the sphere of humanities, of literature and ritual, 
that Varendra had made itself prominent. In the domain of 
Art also Varendra had established a school of her on n. In 
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your own district there is a village ctilled DeoiiSra where 
was found an inscribed slab which is now deposited in tho 
Indian Museum. It is a pniiasti or panegyric in honour of 
Vijaya-Sena of the Sena family. Ihe author of it is no less 
a poet than Umapati Dliara who has been immortalised hv 
Jayadeva. The concluding verse of the pranasti informs us 
that it was inscribed by llaijLakp ^illapaoi who is said to be the 
Va}'eiKh'aka-iilpi-go»h(hi‘Chu']am(itfi, the crest jewel of the 
guild of Yarendra artisans. This indicates in the first plaw? 
that early in the Sena period there was a guild of sculptors 
in Yarendra, and secondly, what is important here to note 
is that ^ulapaijii, who was the head of that guild, was a 
Baraka. If you refer to the copper-plate grants of the 
F&la and Sena kings, you will see that Raijiaka or llajanaka 
was a feudatory title like those of Raja and Uajpfit. 
^alapd^i was thus a fairly big Zemindar, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the pursuit of art was in those days look- 
ed upon as such an honourable and lucrative profession 
that an artist of exceptional genius could rise to the 
respectable position of a Zemindar, h'l'eshness and origi- 
nality of art was not the exclusive clmraeteristic of the 
Sena period. From Tdranatlia’s “History of Buddhism in 
India,” it appears that even in the time of Dharmapfila and 
Bevapala, that is, in the 8th and Dth centuries A.D., then' were 
two artists, father and son, called Dhfmitn and Blt]xilo, who 
established a new school not only in works of c.-ist metal hut 
also in sculpture and painting. It was known ns the Eastern 
or lilagadhan school and replaced the old West school not only 
in East India but also in Nepal. And here too Yarendra 
has the honour of being the original home of these^artisfs. 

If the history of this country thus runs up to a very 
early period, it is natural to expect that it abounds with the 
ruins of old monuments. The Archujological Department 
has been in existence for the last throe quarters of a 
century, but no exhaustive inventory of its ancient remains 
has yet been published. What however the Arobmological 
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Dopartnient was .not able to do for long was long ago under* 
taken by three sons of Uengal, two of whom you arc aware are 
natives of Varendra itself. The foremost of these is Kumar 
Sarat Kunaar lUy who belongs to a Zemindar family to which 
Jlajshahl is indebted for almost all educational and charitable 
institutions and Avho has inherited from his illustrious father a 
passion for the antiquities ajuJ ancient history of India. It 
Avas ho who first started the systematic exploration of Varendra 
land on his own elephant with a view to examine and collect 
objects of arclueological interest and was spe(?dily joined and 
actively helped by :Mr. .Vkshay Kumar ;Maitra, C.I.E., and 
Mr. Rama Pra.sad Chanda. f)f the latter Maitra is a 
typically A'arendra surname, and althougli his forefathers 
migrated aw'ay to Nuddea, he himself has now returned and 
found a home in Varendra land. Xf)l)ody can h(*at Akshay 
llabu in his prid(! and love for N'art'ndra. 

Kumar Rahadur, in the company of these scholars, visited 
a numlxw of ancituit sites iricludinir even that at Paharpur 
where we excavated, lie also inspected a number of old 
images which, although they W(‘re priceless objects of art, were 
lying utterly neglected, and most enthusiastically bore all the 
expense of carrying them to Rajshahi. Tiiere wa.s thus a big 
collection of sculptures ami images here and con.sequently the 
next logical s*cp was the foundation of a iluseum and a 
Society at Raj.shalii called Varenda l{esearch Society. And 
at this stage the public-spirited and gcm*rous Vriremlra, Kumar 
Sarat Kumar Ray, again came forward with a sufficiently big 
donation to construct a building that now serves the juirpuse 
of both the Itluseum and the Soeiety. The Museum offers 
much scope for research work in the tleld of ieonography at 
least, and as the creation of some Lecturershijis out of the 
money bequeathed by another member of the Dighapatia 
House U in contemplation, let us hope that there will lie at 
least one lecturership solely' devoted to those courses which 
have been proacrilied by’ llie Calcutta University ti>r tJio 
promotion of the Ancient History of India. The Museum and 
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the Hajshahi College are close liesiclc each other, and it is on ly 
in this way that a healthy co-operation is possible between 
the two institutions that will conduce to real research w'ork in 
this field. 

It is thus sufficiently (ioar hoAV ancient the history of this 
country is and w’hat a glorious past it had. But it is also 
clear that much of this history has been lost. It is a grievous 
loss, indeed. But how arc wo to make it good ? How, Ju 
other words, are we to reconstruct it ? One way, of course, is 
to collect and critically study all the monuments of Varendra. 
These moniuncnts are being critically examined by the members 
of the Varendra llcsoarch Society, and the result is that wc 
have a number of publications, such as the (ifiw^n-lehlia-uudU, 
Gatitla-i'iijft-mrda, Indo-A t'yin Itoees, ;ind so forth, brought 
out at Kumar Bahadur’s expenst?, which are all scholarly 
productions and have won the e.stoem of scholars in Kuropc 
also. Some of these have so much caught the pi'ople’s imagina- 
tion that almost all c<ipies have been sold oil’. Tin? momunciits 
of Varendm have also been collected and wc.dl exhibited in your 
Museum. They also re<|uirc a careful study. One instance 
ought to suffice here. I have already told you that in the time 
of Yuan Chw’ang the Digamluira Jainas were more numerous 
than the followers of Hinduism. But at jn’esent Jainism has been 
completely wiped out of N'arendra. Oo however to the Museum, 
and you will see at least one Jaina image, that of naked 
S&ntinatha, bro\ight from Mandoil in the Clodagari Thana. 
And if the province of Varendra i.s more .sy.stomatica]ly explored, 
more such sites of Jaina importance will be forthcoming. 

But there is a limit to overything. And unfortunately lor 
Bengal very few monuments of the pre-^Iuhammadan period 
are on the surface now'. Vandalism has luam going on for 
centuries. One class of vandalists was, of course, the villagers, 
W'ho invariably exploited ancient sites to secure bricks for their 
dw'cllings. Of course;, the jasoplc of llajshahi must have 
heard of the archteological site at Paharpur from where wu 
have just returned. Only tw'o years ago, one of the mounds on 
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this site was broken open mercilessly by one Samir Sonar for 
securing bricks for his house. Out of evil sometimes cometh 
good, and this local vandalist in his diggings lighted upon an 
inscription which was brought to the notice of our friend, 
Akshay Babu, by Babu Sroeman Maitra of the Balihar raj! 
Spoliation of this kind has lieen going on for centuries. But 
perhaps the worst sinners in ibis respect are the railway 
contractors who find in ancient sites so many rich mines for 
bricks. If you read Cunningham’s Beport dealing with 
Bengal, you vrill find in his description of tJie Varondra sites 
how exceedingly he regrets the wholesale and wanton destruc- 
tion that was being wrought by these cc»ntiaclors who carried 
away cartloads of briek.s to serve as ballast. The result of all 
this vandalism i.s that very few monuments of the pre- 
Muhamniadan age arc to be found intact on the surface. 

What can bo our course of action under these circum- 
stances ? If very few vestiges of ancient structures have Ijeen 
preserved above ground, the only Avay open to us, is of course 
to excavate and go below ground. What important results 
have accrued from excavations is prul)nbly known to some here. 
At the outset, however, let me tell you that nowhere in India 
and especially in Bengal excavation ^Yill ever be so fruitful as 
in Egypt. In India it never ruins but pours. Bain is a great 
destructive agent which never allows in India aiiv monuments 
embedded in earth to remain without disintegration. In 
Egypt, o\i the other hand, it docs not ca’cii rain but merely 
drizzles, and the soil there is all sandy which effectively 
preserves monuineiits buried therein. If we want to know a 
province nearer home which is as good for excavation as Egypt, 
it is Chine^ Turkestan. Nevertheless excavations even in. 
India have yielded interesting and soinetinies even sensational 
results. It was exeJivalion which told us the exact spot where 
Buddha was born. It \vas excavation which enabled us to 
identify the siupa erected by the Kushana emperor, Kanislika, 
‘>ver the relics of Buddha. It was excavation which 
couelusively proved that the Indians could manufacture 

17 
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fireproof bricks in the Gupta period, prepare genuine steel in 
the second century B.C. and grind chunani mortar, even earlier, 
which was superior to that known to the Romans. No sane 
mau can doubt or has doubted the necessity of excavating 
ancient sites for the purpose of reconstructing the ancient 
history of India. It was with this object in view that the site 
at Paharpur was selected long Jong ago l)y the V. R. Society 
for excavations. It was at this place that Cunningham wanted 
to excavate 40 years ago but was })revented by the Zemindar 
of Ralihar. But it is at this site that I excavated last month. 

The Paharpur site consists of a central mound enclosed by 
four long boundary walls. To excavate such a big area is a 
costly aifair. Thanks however to tin* generosity of Kumar 
Sarat Kumar itay he has ])romi.s(‘d an .innual gift of Us. 2,ri()0 
ft)r a period of five years. T’he Director ( Jeiu'ral of Arcb:eolog.v 
.also supplemented Kumar Bahadur's gift last I ebruary by a 
sum of Its. L»,000. The monetary ilitllculty w;is thus solved for 
this year at least. And I was asked by Sir .robn ]t[arshall, 
Director-General of Archa-ology, to take up this c.xcavation as 
I had done such work at Besuagar, N.agari and so forth. There 
M'as thus a ! ri-rfliii-sinigama, and the operations were st.arted on 
the 3nl ^Farch. It was an extensive site that I was called 
upon to excavate, and the question aro.se at what spot e.\actly 
to commence the operations. .Just ii while, ago J told you that 
one Samir Sonar dug here for bricks and found an inscription. 
The inscribed stone is in this Aluseum and is for inspection at 
any ti?no. It clearly informs us that a pillar was .set up by 
one Das'abalagarbba, because he t(»ok delight in Tri-ratna. The 
word Tri-ratna is important, and shows that it wsis a Buddhist 
site which we were going to tackle. "When Cunnifigham came 
to the site, he found some terra-cotta sculj)tures apimrciitly 
representing the skeleton goddess Kali, and w'as therefore under 
the impression thatitwa.s a Hindu temple. 'J’ho new inscription 
however left no doubt as to the .sile being .a Buddhist one. 
The inscription is not dated, but from the form of its letters it 
can safely he assigned to the 12th century A. D. Here nas 
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therefore a distinct clue afforded to us, and linos for two 
trenches were laid, one inside and the other outside the enclo- 
sure. It was a marvel to see that Mr. Slaitra worked inspite of 
his indifferent health and Kumar Bahadur inspite of his aristo- 
cratic mode of living toiled and inf>iled with us in the hot sun. 
On the very first day of our operations Kumar Bahadur, who 
was in charge of one gang of coolies, lighted upon the west 
rampart wall. Once the rampatt wall was sighted, our path 
ivas quite clear, namely to extricate it from debris and proceed 
towards the south, as the south-west corner was not far off. 

A popular account of this season’s excavations has already 
appeared in the April number of the Calcutta Jiecleie, and a 
detailed report is in the coiirse of preparation. They leave no 
doubt now as to the site being a Buddhist one as no l^ss than 
two smaller sfupan liave been laid bare. They also shew that 
the Indian knowledg(} of building materials and construction 
had very much advanced in Bengal up till the I2th century at 
least. The people of North Bengal, it now appears, had a defi- 
nite conception of the utility of buttress, were well conversant 
with the methods of bonding that would do credit even to the 
in’cseiit age, and knew how tf» furnish buildings with concrete 
lloors paved with tiles. Many speeimen.s of old jrattery and 
te.rra-cot *as were picked up, a careful study of which, we have 
no doubt, M'ill throw a (btod of light on the plastic art of old 
A^arendra. 

One Miteresting feature revealed by the excavations was 
the fillings that wen; extensively carried out with debris and 
pottery rragments, both outside and inside the rampart practi- 
cally at one and the same period. This shows that the place 
was once abandoned and fell into disrepair but was afterwards 
renovated. * AVho could have restored the site ? liCt us turn 
our attention to other Buddhist sites, sites outside Bengal. 
Take SSrnath and Nalanda. AVe find that the name of Mahl- 
pSila is associated with their renovation. Is it conceivable that 
Maliipaln, king of ohi Bengal, renovated Buddhist sites tmtside 
Bengal and did nothing for those in Bengal r It is therefore 
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in every way plausible to hold that the Faharpur site too 
was restored by that king'. Nay, this site itself is locally 
associated with his name. If we ask any man from a 
surrounding village, he will tell us that the Faharpur site 
is that of Mahidaian. Nay, they still point to a place near 
this site wlu^re according to tradition was existing a Imtliing 
ghat and where Mahidalan’s daughter Sandbys,1)ati used to 
take her bath every day. ‘The legend is that one day 
Sandhyabati as she was haring her bath caught hold of 
a flower which was floating by and which she smelt, and 
lo ! she was forthwith big with a child. The product of 
this immaculate conception was Satya-Fir, but Mahidaian 
refused to acknowledge it tis a legitimate child and drove away 
the mother and the child who found shelter with the 
Muhammadans. 'I’he <*hild grew up to be a saint and per- 
formed miracles, one of these lading the visitation of ^Tahidalan’s 
palace fort with floods, ^lahidalan was therefore compelled 
not only to acknowledge the legitimacy of his grandson hut 
also of his new creed which is to unite the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans together. This is just the reason wliy the 
Hindus of Fengal as well as the .’Vruhaniranrhins worship 
Satya-l’ir to this day. 

To test whether there was any bathing l\\nnar Sarat 
Kumar llay cut otie trench, and curiously enough signs of a 
gitat were at once visible. .'\.lmo.st the whole ghaf was after- 
wards extricated from the debris and is there to Iw- seen by 
anybody who visits Faharpur. Here were found some large 
slabs of limestone. Steps of this stone were also found in 
the rampart excavations. And the question arises from where 
did they got this limestone r Limestone, I am told, is at 
present to he found in Ihe Khasia hills. T leave it to you to 
draw the inference. 

I now come practically to the close of my lecture. You 
have seen to what ancient period your history goes, and nhat 
a brilliant past your Varendra had. It is a matter of ^ extreme 
regret th it all this past history is well-nigh lost. The on y 
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way now to reconstruct it Ls by studying monumouts that still 
exist and by excavating ancient sites. Of these monuments 
very few have been preserved. The only recourse therefore 
left is to excavate. Your patriotic Varemdra. Kumar Sarat 
Kumar lUy. is always ready to help where the history of 
Sengal in geneial and of Varendra in particular is concerned. 
He has already announced his gilt to the excavations of 
Varendra. The Archicologicdl Department under Sir John 
Marshall has joined hands. And for the actual carrying 
out of the excavations the University also has co-operated. 
Three different bodies are thus co-operating. And the only 
question now is : whether and how the Rajshahi District 
will join and co-operate. Excavation is no small matter. 
It has its monetary and other difficulties. So far as the 
monetary difficulty is concerned, Kumar Dahadur, Sir 
John Marshall and the University authorities will grapple 
with it. Hut excavation taxes all the mental and physical 
capacities of the pai*ty. The members of this party consisting 
of University and V. 11. Society men have got brains enough, 
perhaps more than enough, to stand the mental strain. Dut 
there is the physical strain also to bp taken into con.sidcration. 
It is by no means an easy task to stand the rigours of both 
heat and cold when we are encamped for excavation. The 
party has to face al.so the north-westers which may break out 
any day. It was the other day that our camp was infested by 
a north-wester, and at two after midnight we had to get out 
in that weather to look aftcT our tents and things. That was 
a very trying thing, indeed. The I’aharpuv site again is a 
most extensive site. If yon but walk round its boundary 
walls, you walk nearly a mile. 'I'he area we have excavated 
bears a v^y small projMirtion to the area we have yet to ex- 
cavate, and if we make a rough estimate, it will teko nearly 
ten years to excavate the whole site. And are we to face 
meekly the inclemencies of weather year after year for a 
period of these ten years without some body, public or private, 
taking measures to alleviate our sufferings and privation.s. 
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say, by raising a bungalow or a rest liouse tliere ? We are 
not asking for something which is out of the way. Wherever 
excavation is lieing carried on, on an extensive scale, there 
you have some sort of bungalow to alford protection against 
the hot sun and rain storms. Take Taxila, Sarnath, Nalanda, 
and so on. Every one of these places is provided witlia 
bungalow. Why then not have one at Faliarpur ? The 
Collector of your District who is the President of this meet- 
ing this afternoon and who very kindly took the trouble of 
coming to our camp at Paharpur inspite of the day being 
sultry and seething hot has seen things with his own eyes, 
and ho is of 0})inion that no enlightened District Hoard, how- 
ever hard up, will refuse to help us with a bungalow. Swarms 
of respectable visitors will bo pouring in at Paharpur in the 
course of two or three years as they hav«* been doing at Taxila, 
Sarniith and Nalandii, an<l the bungalow may soon prove to 
be a source of income. I refuse to consider whether the 
erection of such a bungalow would be in the interest of the 
Muhammadans who I am told form the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the Pajshahi District. The sit(‘ we arc excavating 
is a Buddhist site and has nothing to do with Hinduism or 
Muhaniinadanisin. I’ortuuately for Bengal there is really 
no diifereuce between Ifindus and Muhammadans so far as 
the provincial interests art; concerned. The home speech of 
the Muhammadans is Bengali and they themselves have mtule 
valuiible contributions to Bengali literature. AVho does not 
know Ismail Siraji and Kaikobad, two Muhammmsidan poets 
of Varendra ? Did not a Muhammadan sub-registrar of Nator 
the other day tran.slatc the whole of the Koran into Bengali 
verse ? It is all a question of Varendra. M ill you or will 
you not help in the reconstruction of the old histoky of you*^ 
country? Yuan Chwang, the Chinese pilgrim, has credited 
the people of Varendra with respect for learning. ’Will you 
or will you not prove true to the high estimation in which 
your forefathers were rightly held by a foreigner ? 
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Bomb&y 1660-1677. By Sliafaut Ahmad Khan, Litt D 
F.R. Hist.S., University Professor «.t History, Allahabad, pp 4.19-517. Pub- 
lished by Henry Milford. Tliere are many important and interestinf*- docu- 
ments relatin*? to Indian History in the Public Record OHicc, the India Office 
and the British Museum of London, awaiting publication. They are not as a 
nileeasily accessible to stmlents workinir in Imlfa. It is true that transcripts 
can be secured but there are very few scholars in Imlia who can afford to 
bear the enormous expense. Dr. Klian had copied some of these un- 
published dncuineiits while he was in Enf^land. Those hcarinfj on the 
Anglo- Portui'uese negotiations about Bombay have been published in the 
present viduino. If is needless to say that Dr. Khan has rendered an 
inestimable service to his fellow workers in India and the present volume 
should find its way to the shelf .d* every serious student of Indian Ilistory. 
Harry Hary’s leftcr abinit Shivaji’s sack of Surat and another short letter 
giving a brief account of Jai Sin•rll^'4 military and diplomatic victorv over 
jshivaji, the Alaratlia hero’s puirney to Delhi and his siibserpient flight 
are of considerable interest. Dr. Khan and his colleagues in the Allahabad 
History Department are doing exeellenl work. 


Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings of 
Meetings, Vol, IV. Konrth Meeting held at Delhi, January 19£2. 
("ah'utta. Siiperintondoiit, (joverninent Printing, India. Price Ke. 1 13 its, 

AVe frankly confess that wc cannot tlnd the utility of this publication. 
Articles goOil,b;.il and indiiTcivnl have been brought together and published. 
But they do not necessarily deal with historical documents of any kind. 
No one wiM for a mernent hold that the old Persian fi^'orikh aie documents. 
Some of these papers again were long ago published elsewhere. The 
public do not seem to take nuieli interest in the meetings of the Record 
(^)mini.s.<ioii, and we hope that they will not complain that some of the 
influential members find or create there an excellent opportunity of 
advertising their own work and that of their proteges. 


/ 

Marathi Gadyacha Ingraji Avtar or History of 
Marathi Prose during the British period bv Prof Datto Vaman 
Botdar, B.A. Published by A. P. Bapat and Brothers, Poona. Price Its. 2. 
Rrof, Potdar is W' 11 known to all students of I^laratha History and 
^^lamtlii Literatim'. He has rendereil excellent .service to the cause of 
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Maratha History as the Seeretary of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal 
and the volume under review will remove a lon^-felt ^yanti* The book is 
particularly valuable as it g^Ves not only a connected and critical account 
o{ the growth of Marathi Prose literature but also contains oopious oxtraets 
from many rare and old works to illustrate the style of the anthers. Prof. 
' Potdar cobjectures that an account of the Bhonslas of Nagpur printed at 
Seramj^re by Carey in tyMs must have been published about 1820, 
He is right in his conjecture. There is a copy of this extremely rare book 
in the Post-Graduate Library of the Calcutta University and fortunately 
the title page is not missing. The book was published in 1818. In the 
Pre-British days the growth of Marathi prose literature was mainly due to 
a number of able and learned Prabhu writers and it is a pleasure to note 
tbat>modern Marathi is equally indebted to the literary exertions of the 
Prabhus. 


Maharashtra Itihas Manjari or Select Extracts relating to 
Maratha History, Voi. 1, by 1). V^Apte. Price Ks. 2. Though meant for 
the average reader, this handsome volume will be useful also to the 
serious students of Maratha History. Mr. Apte has not couiined 
himself to easil}* accessible works but he has selected extract.^ from 
many rare published and unpublished works blearing on Maratha History. 
Some volumes of Uajwaile’s Sources of Maratha ILsIory and Parasnis's 
Itihas Sangraha or even Kimre's Aitihasik Lekha Saiigralia are not 
available in the market. Shiva Bharat lia.s not yet been published and 
Badha Madhava Vilasa Cliampu has nut yet attracted the attention it 
^deserves. The great advantage of the present volume is that the extracts 
h^ve been chronologically arranged and it is the lack of any f:lironologic:d 
tieatmeut that proves a great difficulty to the novice when he fakes up a 
r volume of Rajwade for instance. Mr. A pic’s volume will then' fore be an 
excellent guide to the bi^giuner. Here he will be familiar with most of the 
important documents of the earlier ]^>er!od and he will have no diUlculty 
^ in understanding them as all the archaic and unfamiliar words have been 
explained. We wish that printing mistakes might have been avoided both 
by Mr. Apte and Prof, Potdar. The volume under review ends with the 
third battle of Panipai and we are eagerly awaiting the next volume. 


, A Survey of Indian History , 1757-1858, by K. H. Kamdar, 

pp. 688. Price B». 8. The outside of the book is by no means attractive 
and there are many mispriute but it will make an excellcitt text book 
api^ we have no hesitation in recommend I ng it both to (he university 
^tiiberities And our undergraduates. 
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Univbksity College of Sciekck. 

• 

It w well known that many of the important investigations 
in pr6g«^ in the laboratories of the University College 
of Science have attracted attention in scientific circles. 
We desire to refer on the present occasion to the results 
obtained by Professor . Bose on the Tracks of a.Particles 
in Helium. 

In Kaiuf^ of April 1928, appeared a note from Dr. D. M. 
Bose, Ghose Professor of Physics, and Mr. S. K. Ghosh in 
which some pbotographs of the collision of a'particles with 
Helium ait4 other atoms have been reproduced. Interesting 
evidences about the constitution of the Helium atom can be 
gathered from some of these pliotographs. One other photo* 
graph has been interpreted by the authors to represent the 
breaking up ^of tHb nucleus of a Kitrogen atom, with the 
expulsion of ' a cmistituent Hydrogen particle. It will be 
remembered that jiince 1919 Sir Ernest llutherford and his 
GO'Workers in, Cambridge have been engaged in trying to break 
up the nuclei of the lighter atoms like Nitrogen, Aluminium, 
cte., by bombl^ing^ them with a*particles. So far all evidences 
of such artificiaiily* induced disintegration of atoms have been 
of an indirect, nature depending upon the scintillations produced 
by the constitiucmto of disintegrated nuclei on Zinc Sulphide 
screen^. Hffcete had been made in England (in Rutherford’s 
laboratory)/jbvi^nee alid America to directly photograph this 
disintegratiojiv.of atoinic nucleus, but up till now all such 
efforts haye. ~faii^, The aboveinentioned note immediately 
attracted thb tifli^ilcin of Prof. Rutherford, who ha< written 
the follo^^gJ^|eit:to the authors: 

.■ir-' 
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NirWMHAM COITAGR, 
Queen’s Hoad, Cambridge. 

JpHl 6, 1923. 

Dear Sirs, 

Allow me to congratulate you on the beautiful Wilson 
’ photographs which appeared in Nature to>day. As you know 
Blackett in my laboratory has taken many thousands of 
photographs in helium and in air, but never observed the 
electron tracks or any evidence of disintegration which you 
have noted. It looks as if you are quite, right in supposing 
it to be a disintegration of Nitrogen niicleu-s. 

I am naturally very interested in evidence of such a very 
rare event and 1 would be greatly obliged it you could send 
me a proof of the photograph.s and of any other you find of 
special intere.st. With luck you mi'.:! t hope to catch another. 
The marked curvature of the track of liie If-particle is very 
curiou.s but may be connected with a deiiriciicy of water 
vapour due to abstraction by the «-partielc. Is the recoil 11 
nucleus track less dense than the a>particlc tracks? It ought 
to be ; Chadwich has photographed a number of swift H nuclei 
recently here. 

You probably know that Millikan found that two elec- 
trons were occasionally lilierated by the o-particle from 
Helium. It is however of the greatest interest to get direct 
evidence as to how t hey come off and on their relative energy. 

I wish you success in your further W'ork. 

Yours since* ly, 

K. duTHEllKOBD. 
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Dr. 8. K. Mitri. 

Dr. S. K. Mitra, University Lecturer in Physics is our 
Mdon are no doubt aware, now in Prance, a, Sir Bashteharr 
aboM TraTolling bellow. Ue ba, l»e„ sueoesaful in 
his researches on the measurement ot wave lengths which he 
has carried out at the Institut de Pliysique at Nancy. His 
memoir on the subject has - been published in the current 
issue of Amiale» de Phyaique, and the University of Paris 
has conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Science for this 
work. His public discourse on the scattering of li<Tht bv 
transparent media (delivered in Prenoh) was” highly ” appre*. 
dated, and naturally laid stress on the recent contributions 
from our University to this important and interesting subject. 
Dr. Mitra has further been engaged on the investigation of 
the demagnetising effect of electro-magnetic oscillation, and 
the r^ults obtained by him will shortly lie communicatetl to 
the French Academy. 


Mr. Samaddar. 

Oin readers may he aware of the fact that at the invita- 
tion of the University, Professor Samaddar of the Patna 
College delivered a course of lectures on The Economic Con- 
dition of Ancient India. True to his Alma Mater Mr. 
Samaddar did not accept any honorarium. The University 
has since then published his valuable lectures and Dr. Jolly 
the great Orientalist has addre-ssed the following letter to the 
learned Professor. “It g.ive me great pleasure to receive 
your valuable sending. I have been making quite a study of 
your handsome volume of Lectures on the Economic Condition 
of Ancient India. As a veteran in the field of Indian History, 
I bid you welcome as a new-comer. What a charming chapter 
is your Lecture V on the contents of the Kautiliya Artbasastra. 
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Being engaged on a critical new edition of that work, I can 
testify to the correctness of the account you have given of it. 
In Lecture II on the code of Manu you have successfully 
treated very important questions, including the vexed question 
of the king’s property in soil. Surely he must have been a 
sort of over>lord, as you say, though private property in land 
was in existence. Lecture VI presents a very vivid picture 
of trade and commerce in the Buddhist period of Indian 
history.” We congratulate the author on the success of his 
maiden work which we hope to review at length in our next 
issue. 


UnIVKHSITY liEOTSLATTOK. 

The following correspondence, taken from the published 
Proceedings of the Syndicate, will interest our readers : 

Extract fi'om the Minutes of the Si/nd irate 
dated 20th Jpril, 192ii. 

" Bead the following letter from the Minister of Ednenlion 
addressed to the ^'iee-CbanceIlor : — 


Writbhs' BriLin.Nos, 
C\LCl'TT.\. 

D. O. No. 118 Edn. m Wh April, m.h 

My ukaii Mr. Hasc, 

Your BO(‘ia] jiarty wan of some araistance in enabling me to 

iindei'iiitand and, to a eertain extent, appreeiate the view-point 
of some of the ])roiiiineiit members of the Senate who were pre- 
sent on the oeeaeion. 1 trust it similarb’ help»*d them in under- 
standing the diffioiiltiea of Government in the matter.^ 1 would 
like to probe the posKibilities of mutual understaading further 
especially with regard to University legislation. The question 
of an informal Conference for the purpose was suggested jn your 
party and I piomised to let yon know my decision after fiirtlier 
conaideratioii. I am sure your friends in the University 
as the Government are agreed in thinking that the edueationa 
interests of the Province require a bettor understanding betwee 
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Government and the University. To fiirtlicr this object, 1 
shall be prei^red to call a Conference. The principal object of 
the Conference will be to discuss the questioD of University 
legislation having regard to the present financial position of the 
Province. I would like you to consult the Syndicate formally 
in this matter. If you so desire, yon may place my letter before 
the Syndicate. If you and your friends in the University 
approve the idea of holding a Conference for the pur|)osc men- 
tioned, you may choose ?i to 5 Fellows of the University to re- 
present the University at this Conference. 1 would leave it to 
you and the Syndicate fo decide whether these gentlemen who 
wdll attend tiie Conference in the interest of the Univeraity 
should be formally elected b}' the Senate or chosen by the 
Syndicate or that 3’ou should send up their names in consulta- 
tion with some prominent members of the University. In that 
Conference I would like to call a few members of the Legislative 
Council. The Otlicers of the Department, such as, the Secretary 
and the Director of Public Instruction, should be present in the 
Conference. It is to be understood that the Conference will 
be an informal one to meet the Minister as the representative 
of Government. If y<.u and your advisers in the University 
agree to the coui-se I have proposed, I nould like 3011 to send 
me-tlie names of tiicse gentlemen at an early date so that I can 
make the necessar3* armiigements before I ma3’ be called away 
from town on public business. 

Yours sineoiely, 

P. C. Mutkr. 


To 


Diicpknoranatii Basi', Esq., 

J’iW~C//iitice/ior, Ca!eiftfa 


Read also the following memorandum by Mr. PrAinathanath 
Baiirrjec, M.A., B.L. : — 

Mali.U'K Lank, Bhowanipork, 
CAT-CiriA. 

VJih Aiuif, Vm. 


. 1 /#’/// »>/*»/ 

I desire to place on ici onl the following points in cmineciion 
with the letter addre.«sed bv the Minister of Kdiiealion to the 
Yice-Cyiancellor : — 

It At the tea pai tv given Iw the \ ioe-C hancellor 011 the 

Uih April, ItL‘ 3 , at' his house, the opinion was expressed by 

more than one member of the Senate— 

(0 that the Bill or Bills framed hy the tlv.vermm’nt slionl.I 
be dropp«d( 
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(i7) that legislation should not be introduced in the July 
session of the Councib • 

(m) that the question of legislation may^ with advantagOi 
be considered by a mixed committee. The" Minister of Educa- 
tion did not favour this idea. 

II. The proposal that there may be a conference came from 
the Minister himself. The following sentence in the letter 
addressed by the Minister to the Vice-Chancellor is likely to 
create an erroneous impression as to what look place at the tea 
party . 

The question of an informal conference for the purpose was 
suggested in your ])arty and I promised to let you know niy 
decision after further consideration.” 

There was nothing left for “ decision after consideration ” by 
the Minister. 

I have deemotl it my duty to place these facts on record. 
I did not anticipate that casual conversations at a tea party 
would develop into a letter of the type addressed by the Minister 
to the Vice-Chancellor. I refrain from expressing an opinion 
upon the ])ropjsais contained in the letter till I have an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the views of the other members of the 
S\ udicate. 

P. N, Eankujer. 


Resot.vkd — 

That the f<jllowing C’ommittoe be appuiiifcd to draft a reply 
to the above letter, the reply fo be considered by the Syndicate 
at the next meeting: — 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I. 
Mr. Ilerambachandra Maitra, M.A. 

Rev. «. Howells, M.A.. Ph.D., B.Litt., ».I>. 

Rev. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Litt.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Syndicate dated 27th 

April, 192S. 

“ Read the Proceedings of the Committee api)oiiited by the Syndicate to 
draft a reply to a letter (dated 16th April, 19’23), from the Minister of 
Education, dated the 23rd April. 1923. 

Read also the following memorandum by Mr. ManmaUianath Ray, 
M.A., B.L. 

Memorandum. 

1 regret I cannot associate myself with the action which the Syndicate 
proposes to take on the demi-official letter written by the Minister for Edu- 
cation to the Vice-Chancellor. 
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I deem it objectionable on principle that a matter of such momentous 
importance as University Legislation should form the subject of discussion 
between the Government and the University in an informal manner. Such 
a course may lead to mutual misunderstanding, resulting in serious compli- 
catioDB. This is illustrated by what has already happened. I gather from 
such of the Members of the Syndicate as were present at the social party 
given by the Vice-Chancellor that the proposal for a (yonfcrence originated 
with the Minister himself, while our Members wore iu favour of a Com- 
mittee. The Minister, on the other l and, writes to the Vice-Chancellor 
that a Conference wm proposed by the Members who loft the cpiestion to 
the Minister for decision. 

1 further consider the proposal for a (. onference as unnecessary and 
inopportune in view of events which have happened and cannot be ignored. 
The Minister states that the social ])arty was of assistance in enabling him 
to understand and to a certain extent aj)preciate the view-point of some of 
the prominent members (d the Senate. It is iiiuleiiiable, however, that the 
Minister has hitherto had ample opportunity to understand and appreciate 
our views. On receipt of the draft bills from the Chancellor, the Senate 
appointed a Committee to examine their ]»rovisions in detail. The Com- 
mittee drew up a full and reasoned report in two parts which was sent to 
every member of the Senate including the Minister himself who is an 
ex officio Follow. The report was discussed by the Senate on two days, the 
10th February and the Jlrd March, If a perusal of the report left the 

Minister in doubt as to the view-point of prominent members of the Senate 
he might well have attended the meidings of the Senate and listened to the 
debates though he need not have participated therein. It is not as if 
Ministers do not attend meetings of the Senate — all the three Ministers 
were present at the annual meeting of Senate in January, 192*2, on the 
occasion of election of Members of the Syndicate. It cannot further be 
overlooked that the report framed by a Committee of the Senate and un- 
animously approved by that body with reference to the Bills introduced by 
Mr. Mallik and Mr. J. N. Uasu could not have failed to enable the Minister 
to appreciate the views of the Senate on the subject of University llecon- 
struction. I am not convinced that a tea ]iai’ty and an informal Conference 
are really needed to help the Minister to ascertain and appreciate 
our views. 

1 am glad to find that the Minister appreciates the value of a better 
understarding ” between the Government and the University. I cannot 
overlook however the treatment which lias been accorded to tlie Senate by 
the Government. On the lltli November, 19*22, the Senate reipiested the 
(Tovernment to state the exact position at that time and to place the Senate 
in possession of such plans for reconstruction as might have been made by 
the GovernAiciit. No reph* was vouchsafed for two moiillis, and then on 
the 13th January, 1923, intimation was given in a letter which can hardly 
be regard^ as a moilel of courtesy, that a Bill amending the Act of 
Incorix}ralion and the Indian Universities Act was under discussion. The 
letter which thus refused all information ditl imt even state that a Secondary 
I'Miication Rill, as has sniisoqnimtiy transpired, had already been coinjileted 
at that time. 1 trust I shall not he misunderstood when I maintain that to 
keep the Senate at arm’s length iu this manner is not the most appi*opriatc 
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way to establish a “ belter uiiderstauding ’’ between the Uovernuient and 
the Senate. 

1 find it stated that the principal object of the proposed Conference 
will be to discuss the question of University Legislation, having regard to 
the present financial position of the province. In this connection, I can- 
not overlook what has hitherto happened. On the £drd September, 1921, 
the Senate invited the Government to co-operate with the Senate in an 
investigation of the financial aspect of University reconstruction. No reply 
was sent by the Government. The 'Reconstruction Committee in their 
report dated the 3itl November, 1922* drew attention to this matter and 
suggested that Government should be pressed to accept the recommendation 
of the University. This was unanimously approved by the Senate on the 
11th November, 1922, and was communicated to the Government on the 
l5th November, 1922. No reply has yet been received. 

On these and other grounds, which need not be elaborated, I feel it my 
unpleasant duty to record that the offer of the Minister has not filled me 
with hope that we are likely in future to receive better treatment than in 
the past. 

M.vnmathaxatk Kay, 

*lhe. 27 ih Jpn/f Met/iici- of (he S^ndicalc, 


Resolved — 

That the following reply be sent : — 

Senate House, 
m 33rd April, VJ33. 

My Dear Mr. Muter, 

I have placel before the Syndicate for their consideration 
your demi-official letter containing your suggestion that an in- 
formal conference should be held with regard to University 
legislation. 

The Syndicate gather from such of their members as were 
present at the social party in my house that they expressed the 
opinion that it was not desirable to undertake such important 
legislation in a Council whose term was about to expire and that 
any legislation regarding the University would bo of such a 
complex nature that it was not only desirable but necessary to 
have the whole question thoroughly investigated and considered 
by a representative committee and therefore the introduction of 
such legislation in the July Session was practically ^impossible; 
of course all this presupposes that the projmsed Government Bills 
should be considered //r' The Syndicate are generally m 
agreement with these views. The Sjmdicato further gather that 
the suggestion of an informal coiifcrenee proceeded rather from 
you than fwim the members of the Syndicate jwesent. The 
Syndicate desire to add that in their opinion notwithstanding 
such a conference a committee such as has already been suggesteu 
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by Ills Excellencyi will be rc(|iiirc(l to explore the various matters 
which must arise in connection with any scheme of legislation* 
With this reservation the Syndicate are" prepared to accept the 
informaK?oiiference; you will of course under- 
stand that the opinions expressed at such conference cannot be 
binding on the Senate. .They are convinced at the same time 
that in order to make it jjossible for the University i-epresenfa- 
tives to take part in the discussions with advantage, it is essential 
that the Syndicate should be placed in possession of information 
of the financial position of Government in relation to the Uni- 
versity. • 

They consider also that the Government plans for recon- 
struction should be communicated to ns as requested by the 
Senate in their letter, dated the 15th November, unless 

indeed Government is prepared to treat tlic whole subject as an 
open problem. 

As the pro|)osed Conference will be informal, tiie Syndicate 
assume that it is not intended to liave a Chairman. 

If it should be decided, however, to have a Chairman, the 
Syndicate are of opinion that the Chair should be taken by 
some person who has not recently identified himself with any 
particular line of policy. As regards the place, the Syndicate 
think that the Conference should meet either at the Senate 
• House or in the (^aincil Chamber. 

On receipt of your reply, the Syndicate propose to place 
the matter l^fore the Senate. 


Vours sincerely, 
HlirrEXURANATH Basi’. 


The llon’ble Mr. P. C. Mittek, CM.K.” 


Eivtfaci from the MiiiuJes v/ the Sf/Htficatc ttoted 
IGih and 171 h JA/y, tG'i3, 

Head the following letter from the Minister of Kducation addressed 
to the Vice-Chancellor : 

Daujekling, 

Ue 10th W3. 

My Dear Mr^ Basi', 

Your D. O. No. G-75S, dated 28ih April, V.H'o, 

It does not much signify whether the suggestion of a conference 
proceeded from me or from some members of the Senate. Mv recollection 
that it proceeded from some prominent members of the Senate. It 
quite possible that our recollection of wlmt took place in the course ot a 

general conversation may vary. My main object being to bring a ou a 

20 
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better umlcrstandin" it is immaterial wbcther we slioiild have a committee 
or a Conference. Before, however, 1 discuss the question of the appoint- 
ment of a committee I desire to make the position of Oovernment quite 
clear on two important points raised in your letter These points are : — 

(1) That the Syndicate sluuM he placed in possession of information 
of the financial position of Government in relatiiui to the l-niversily and 

(2) Whether Government was prepared that their Hill should be 
considered ile novo. 

2. As regards information of the financial position of Government in 
relation to tho University, you as also^tlie inomhors of the Syndicate are 
well aware of tho e:en»^ral (iiiiiucisil position of Goverument. The provincial 
Goveriniient of Bengal was starleil after the reforms with a deticit of about 
Bupees two crorcs and t\velvt‘ lakhs, they retrenched to the extent of about 
Rupees one croro and fifty lakhs .aiel pissed three Taxation Bills. Iiispite 
of all this their linancial position to-day is anythiinj^ hut satisfactory. In 
view of tho [reneral financial position it will ho diflieiilt for Government to 
give you and the Syndicate any dffinife assurance of Jiinnieial assistance. 
Apart from the diifieullies of the general situation yon are no doubt 
familiar with the present const imtioiial jMisilion. Kven if the finances of 
the Governinoiit were better neither the Minister nor llis RxcolliMicy the 
(jovernor is in a position to assure (he l. iiiversily of any definite financial 
assistance. The Ministry of lvincati»jn and (ho Syndicate have, tliercfoie, 
to proceed on tho basis that it is not possible for ibe Government to bold 
out any definite assnraiico of tiiniioial assistuneo. It is needh'ss however to 
assure yon that cirenmstamres pennitling the (i^vernment will do its best 
to get a suitable grant for tli * Culontta l.'iiivorsity, hut \vc caimot build on 
this foundation. 

3, As regards the .second point you will readily appivciale tho (ioverii- 
ment position. In inviting the Somite t«» a (’nntVvenco, it was my inten- 
tion to submit tlie various jiroposals about rnivorsity riCL'islalion to can'l'iil 
serntiny and the position of the (lovcrnniriit in rou^ard to such proposals 
would depend largely on the attitude and the n(lvi(*e of the S\ ndicsite and 
the Univorsi^v antlior.'tio-, 'fill we have? sindi advice it will not he possible 
for ns to come to a dcfisinn in advance, 

4. Before coming to the question of a Cominittee or a (.'onforence, 

1 think it is desirable to cloiii* the ground a little. In onr view legislation 
on the linos of tho I'nivcv.sity Commi-'jlon’s rfooninicndalions wiibout 
necessary financial hacking will mean tin* hreakib)wn not only of the 
(yalentta iMiivcrsity i.ut al.so of iiiaijy private etd legos. And far as I 
am awan* tlii.s was the view expressed by tlie »Sena(o of the (’alcntta I’ni- 
versity in their letter to the Govcriinient of India No. (i:!l-G., dated 31st 
March, 1020. The same view was al.so expresseil by the (hiicntta I nivor- 
sity in their letter to the Si'Civtary to tho (ioverniuont of llong.il, K-lncation 
Department, No. dat(?'l the 2ord Septoniher, l!)21. In the la-H men- 

tioned letter they stated “ Tim Senate was nnaiiininnsly of opinion tl>a.t 
roconstrnctioii .should not bo nndedaken nnlo-ss the financial aspect of the 
scheme h,ns been invi.'stigated and tlie requisite funds gn^rantcod. 

the concinding paragrapli cd' that letter, they observed, It is necessary 
reiterate tho importance of a full cn<niiry into the linaimial aspect of the 
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linancial reform outlined by tl.e CoininUsion. It is iudiKoutoble that 
requisite funds must be guaranteeil Iwforo the sehcjine of reconstriielion of . 
s 5 uch maj?iiituJe has boon outlined by the Cominit^sion can be taken iii 
h 9 .ui wiffi or tn our reply, dated r’^nd November, 

la-JI, wea*,rreed with the thiiversity that reconstniction should not be 
undertaken unless rcMpiisite funds were guaranteed. We further went on 
to say that our iinaiices were in such a deplorable condition that we were 
not in a position to i^uaraiilee tbe necessary I’liMds and therefore we saw 
no immodisito pro.speet.s of lo'^islation on 1li.» lines of the irnivcisitv 
Commission s lieporti lloth the I'liiversity and the (government were 
therefore in a!. 5 reement that without lietnn ial ^uaiMiileo lejjislaticm on the 
lines of the reeommendations of the rniversity Commission should not 
be undertaken. 

5. Sucdi beinej^ tin* position as re;>ards uinh-rtakint^ reconstruction of 
the University on the lines of the Sjuller C\mimis-ioii I wculd invite your 
attention to the resolution passed by the I.e;;islative Council iii July, 
lt)21, and to our letter on the subj**ct, datrd tMh Aiifrust, llli‘2. 1 a"m 
sure you and the members of the Syndicate will u))preehitc that wo 
cannot without very j»rave reasons ii»:nore tlie noMinmi'iidations of the 
Lrpjislativo Council. At the same time we are anxious t(* give every 
weij'ht to the advice of the Calcutta I’niversity. 'I'he rc.solutiou, I may 
remind you, was passed a-^ainst. the a*lvice and in-pite <»f opposition of 
(lovernment. The leply of the Calcutta rniversity on the resolution alcove 
inentioiied praeticaMy meant that we should legislate on the lines of the 
Calcutta Univwsity (’onirnission's Heporl. 'Fiiis, as I have already pointed 
out, was not pos.sible in \iew of the tiiiaiiciMi posit i"n of the JVoviiiee. 

li. I have placed before you frankly the iiosilion as I appnlieud it 
with reojard to the two important questi«*ns raised in your letter. 1 have 
also extiiained to you some of our dillieultie^, linancial and otherwise. 1 
am j)repared to ap])oint at once a commit let* j\' 12 inelndiu" o members 
recuinmeiided by the JSyiidi-'iitt*, the \ iiv-t'huuecllor who will be the 
Pre.sident. and .seven other niember^. I will ii i.v |»r. eeed to state niy 
views about the (’oininittce. 

7. Without ;;oiiVJ: into details, it will be the function o! the Committee 
to advise the (Jovorninent on the foll’wiiejj p**inl? : — 

iriviny rci^Jird to tlMMvp>;'t of tlie Sadler ( ommission the present 
linancial position of Hie (Jovernment an I the n*‘ioIiiiiiin oi the Lejfislati\c 
Council already inontiuned on wii.il lines '^lionld the eonstitutioii of the 
University bo framed for the present. 

(A) What should be tbe rekitions betw.vn t lovernment and tbe Uni- 
vorsity and buw best can eo-»)ja*ra Mon between the I niversity, the Ministry 
ol Kdiieation and the Lej^islalive ( ouucil b,> il-silivil. 

(<•) What alioubl be (Iso nature of rniaiii-ial sateiriianls. 

You will no doubt bear in min i that the Hovernment is to a oortaiii 
extent committed to introdiipe l.e!jislati<>ii in tbe July I 'I 

there are two private bills bi'fnre the Couneil wbieli it will be nithenll, it 
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not impossible to resist, except by the iutroduotion of a Government 
measure. For the recommendations of the Committee to be of any practical 
help, they must reach the Government in time for this to bo possible. 

Yours sincerelyi 
P. C. Miitkr. 

Biutpendhanath Bastt, Esq., 

V ice^Chancellor^ Calcutta ruirersit^^ 

Senate House, College Square, Calcutta. 


Resolved— 

That the eorrospondence be placed before the Senate with tlio 
recommendation tliat while agreeing to the appointment of a committee, 
the Vice-Chancellor be requested to intimate to the Minister of Education 
the views of the Senate as recorded below : 

A. I. University legislation should not be introduced in the Jiilv 
session of the Legislative Council for the following reasons: 

(а) there is not sufficient time for a proper consideration, by the 
propos^ Committee and by the Senate, of any measure involving a com- 
prehensive reconstruction of the University, or for the formation and 
expression of public opinion reganling it ; 

(б) it is not desirable to undertake such important legisl ition Jn the 
last session of a Council whose term is about to expire, as there will not be 
adequate time for deliberate and detailed consideration of a measure of such 
complexity and importance at its different stages. 

II. The Committee should be left free to consider the whole question 
of University reconstruction in its %'arious aspects. 

III. The recommendations of the Committee should be based on the 
Report of the Sadler Commission with such moditicatioiis as may be 
rendered necessary by financial or other considerations. 

IV. To make any reconstruction of the University of any use, it is 
absolutely essential that the Government should grant the University 
financial assistance on a reasonable scale. 

V. The Senate has already given its opinion against the two Private 
Bills and trusts that Government will exert its influence to stay them. 

VI. Academic opinion and educational experience of Bengal and 

Assam should be aderpiately represented on tlie proposed Committee ; and 
it is suggested that the Committee should consist of the Vice-Chancellor 
the President and twelve other members, half of whom the Senate may be 
allowed to nominate. • 

VII. The recommendations of the Committee should be formulated in 
such a way that they may be readily embodied iii the form of a Bill or 
Bills and should be published for criticism, before the Government adopts 
any measure for introduction into Council. 

B. That in addition to the Vice-Chancellor the Senate do nominate 
six members to serve on the (Committee. 
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Mu. Abchboid and Sir Asutosh Mookbiubb. 

Ouv leaders ■will read with interest the following letter 
which appeared in The Times (London) on the fith April, 
1923 : 

To 

The Editor of The Times. 

Sin, 

I am sorry lo see from your correspondent’s cable that 
Lord Lytton and Sir Asutosh Jilookerjee have had a serious 
difference of opinion. Perliaps your readers Avill hardly 
realize at first blush what it means. 

My old opponent, and I hope he will allow me now that 
our battles are over to call him so, my old friend, Sir Asutosh 
occupies a unique position in Bengal. He was, in my time 
at all events, the Bengali’s hero, and “ Ashu ” was a house- 
hold word in the Presidencv. lYe know that when Calhoun 
took a pinch of snuff all South Carolina sneezed, and the 
same might, with suitable corrections, have been said of Sir 
Asutosh in Bengal. Be was the one strong man, and a great 
gulf separated him fi’om the timid few who dared to oppose 
him, and still more the timid, the still tiniider many whom 
he led wherever he chose. I hare known a good many clever 
Indians in various parts of the country, but I never met any- 
one to compare with Sir Asutosh for ability, force of character 
or courage. 

Personally, I often thought that he was wrong, but I am 
not sure that in our stormy debates in the Calcutta University 
Senate W'e who differed from him were always right ; we were 
always beaten, anyhow. But one thing wa.s clear, and that 
was that Sir Asutosh was a genuine patriot. He hoped to 
lead the Bengalis into the graen pastures of learning and 
research, but they were a contentious and troublesome people, 
and what seemed so simple a thing to us he knew to be a very 
difficult task indeed. 
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Sir Asutosh is a wau of many parts.’: He. is. a 8uccc.ssful 
lawyer and a mathematician of original mind. Tie has also 
an obvious interest in every form of intellectual attainment. 
■ For many year-s he devoted all the scanty leisure that a High 
Court Judge possesses to the interests of Calcutta University, 
and he dared to stand almost alone as a social reformer in the 
matter of the remarriage of Hindu widows. Only those who 
know India can realize Avhat thft last point implies. It seem- 
ed to some of us that, valuable as his services Avere in’ many 
directions, he would have seen his Avay more clearly had he 
made a short stay in the West. If one is concerned every day 
with Western ideas, one ought to see .something of them in 
actual operation. 

Obviously, th<! Avay to deal Avith such a man is either to 
fight him or to let him have his Avay. For compromises he 
would have — as he seems to have sIaoavu clearlv enoH"h in 

t r* 

the present instance — the most profound contempt, 

I am, etc,, 

W. A, J. Akchuoi.i), 

[.ate Ffllfoir of CuloHtIo Viiir/o'si/if. 
i.iyl, Court Ifonfiioitft, Kciisioffloii. I!" S. 


Assam and Univbrsity IIbform. 

At the last .session of the A.ssam Legislative Council 
Srijut Xilmani Phukaii moAcd on the 2nd May, 11)23 : 

“This Council recommends to the frovernment of Assam 
to take such action as may be necessary to secur(‘. an adequate 
representation for this province on the Senate and on the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University or on such Coifncils and 
Committees ns may be formed for the government and admi- 
nistration of the I; niversity under the reconstitution Avhich w 
in contemplation folloAving on the mport of the recent 
University Commission.” 
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r He said : I move this resolntion Avith a hope that our 
anomalous position regardin'? the Calcutta University should be 
settled once for all. I am one of those who believe that for 
some time to come there is no hope for a University in Assam 
and, at the same time, I a?n not prepaird to sit with folded 
arms shoAving apathy or inaction regarding University matters. 
To speak the truth, the Calcutta University was constituted 
at a time when Assam and oth<*r territories were also included 
in the Act of Incorporation. To-day w(j stand on that ground. 
There might have been other l«?rritorial chau'ges regarding 
other matters in different provinces, but as regards university 
education there has been no change at all in the case of our 
province. T feel it iny duty to urge this question before the 
House and upon the Oovcrinnent at this moment knowing, as 
I do, that at this time the Cnlcuita University has become a 
tield tor a tug-of-Avar. AVe must knoAV our position at this 
moment. Recently, avc found that certain Bills have been 
introduced into tin? Bengal Legislative Council to make 
reforms in university inatteis, but I lind Assam is nowhere 
in these Bills, and the object of these Bills is undoubtedly 
far-reaching. .As far as I could gather from the preambles 
of the Bills, they are noAv intent upon making changes 
regarding the funds of the University and to obtain a wider 
constitution for the University and also to revive the position 
of the Rector. Those arc the three things, the chief points 
for which these Bills are introduced. If that he the case, if 
they want a wider constitution for the University, for Avhora 
is it? If they Avant greater linancial control, — for AA'hom? 
And it they Avant to revive the position and status of the 
Rector, for Avhom ? I'lie natural auswt*r would he that it is for 
all those tbrrit-ories which eA'eu now f«>riu part of the Calcutta 
University. Jf that be the case, if that is the legal right which 
all these territories constitute.! under the Caleutta University 
have, then may aa'C not claim at this moment that A.^-sam 
should be properly represented in the Calcutta University .• 
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But vre are sorry to Und that in the introduction of th(8:! 
Bills Assam was quite ignored. Regarding this there is 
at the present moment a great controversy — a great fight 
between the Vice-Chancellor and the Government of Bengal. 
We have nothing to do with this fight, but one thing that 
strikes me is that even the Governor of Bengal His Excellency 
Lord Lytton, is suspicious that our Government has been won 
over by the Vice-Chancellor to his side. I respectfully protest 
against such uncharitable remarks from a man of the position 
of his Excellency the Governor of Bengal. It is the business 
of our Government and the Government of Bengal to say 
whether these remarks are at all deserved by our Government. 
I am not in the know of the correspondence between the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and our Pro- 
vincial Government. But, apparently, T say it cannot be said 
that a Goverament like ours might be won over to the side 
of the Vice-Chancellor u'ithout rhyme or reason. I protest we 
do not deserve this insinuation. ]S[y main point is thus, now 
that the University is being reconstituted this is the proper 
time for us also to establish our rights and claims which have 
been so systematically ignored from the very beginning. We 
have no proper representation on the University. That is an 
undeniable fact. We are not properly represented on the 
Senate and Syndicate of the Calcutta University, and I do 
not think the Government of Bengal have any right to 
legislate for us in that University now. The most that they 
can do is that they can get away from the Calcutta University, 
but they cannot dislodge us from the constitutional position 
we hold under the Calcutta University Act. 

So I understand now there will be wider power exercised 
by the Calcutta University as an independent body. • So if it 
at all comes under the control of the Government of Bengal 
then it is all the more reasonable that we should have a place 

in It. We should haVe more ' reason to press this resolution 

at this time, because so long our interests have not suffered, 
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we may take it, at the hands of the Government of India, 
but now we cannot leave our interests in the liands of the 
Government of Bengal to that extent. Apart from the 
question of legality or otherwise of these Bills— I am not a 
great lawyer nor a jurist to decide that— but apart from that 
question, I simply press this question and say that if w^e are 
to be under the Calcutta University we must have proper 
representation which we have ilot at this moment and with 
this end in view let us press with all the emphasis at our 
command that at this time if there Ihj any reconstitution, 
Assam must be properly represented. T. am really sorry 
to find that Assam is not taken into consideration by 
the Government of Bengal. If the position of the Hector 
is revived then Avhere w'ill be our Governor "r This very 
(|uestion was very pertinently raised in the discussion 
of the Senate regarding these Bills, and T am glad to 
lind that our renowned coilntrvman, !Mr. K, K. Chanda 
has argued this question at length, lie said: — “In 1915, 
Sir Surendra, then [Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, moved 
a resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council for the 
transfer of control over the Calcutta l.'niversity from the 
Government of India to the Government of Bengal. .Vt that 
time the representatives of Assam in the Council opposed the 
motion on the grouml that .Vssam wa.s subject to the Calcutta 
University, So long as the Governor (Jeneral was -the 
Chancellor, the Government and people of .■\ss:«m coidd 
approach him easily and place their grievances helore him 
which tiiey could not very well do if the Provincial (tovern- 
meut of another province was in charge of the L niversity. 
-Assam w'as at present under the Calcutta 1. niversity and what 
Was the pbsitioii of Assam in this matl»‘r ? Sir Asutosh 
Chaudhuri said ‘absolutely none.’ And actually that is the 
fact. If these Bills are passed and it the Bengal Government 
Ixjcomes the sole authority we .shall be noAvhero. ’ Mr. Chanda 
continuing said ** that the I’mmei’s of the Bill forgot that 

21 
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Assam was under the Galoutta University at all. How did 
Assam stand with regard to election or nomination ? He did 
not wish to say anything about communal representation. 
There was nothing in the Bills about territorial administration. 
There was no chance of any one of Assam getting elected. 
He endorsed everything that Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri had said 
with reference to nomination. If the Bill was passed into law 
Assam had no chance of getting nomination in the University. 
The Bills illustrated the maxim ‘ Charity begins at home.’ 
It was inevitable. As Assam was also under the Calcutta 
University why should it not be granted that privilege ? Whal; 
position would Government take* up with regard to tin; 
matter ? They were going to make the Minister of Education 
the Rector. Supposing they from A^sam claimed a 
similar right that their Minister also should he niadi; 
Rector, could they resist it ? ” And should wo not inaki^ 
a similar demand ? If the Government of Bengal claim 
that their Governor should be the Chancellor of the university, 
we with equal propriety can also claim that our Governor 
should 1)6 Hector at least, or we may claim that our Minister 
also should have a good position there. 

Mr. Chanda continued “ He might tell them that it was 
not in the power of the Bengal Legislative Council to legislate, 
in the way contemplated.” Then he entered into a discussion of 
the subject in detail. I need not go through all that. But 
I may say that our cause has actually been so ably pleaded 
before the Senate by Mr. Chanda, that I need not dwell 
on the subject any more. In any case we should have 
proper representation whether the University we must is 
controlled by the Government of Bengal or the Government 
of India. It is most important that so long as we are under 
the Calcutta University we must have some voice thei’e. 
It is with that end in view that I move this resolution, 
not that we may have larger powers in the Senate or 
the Syndicate or any other body that will be constituted 
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for the ttdmiiiistratioii and academical purposes of the 
University. 

In conclusion, the speaker said that if the Government of 
Bengal claimed that their Governor should bo the Chancellor 
of the University, Assam might with equal propriety also claim 
tliat their Governor should be the Itector, or they might claim 
that their Minister should have a good pasition. 

Mr. J. R. Cunningham 1 may take it that the purpose 
of the resolution has in view is approved i)y the Council as a 
Avhole. In that case I am to inform the Council, that the 
Government of xVssam has been in correspondence on the 
subject with the Government of India and that they hope that 
arrangements will be made in connection with the impending 
legislation, to which the hon. member has referred, and other 
Hills to which he has not referred, to give effect to the wishes 
of this Council as expressed in the resolution. The Govern- 
inont,,therefore, gladly welcome the resolution as strengthen- 
ing their hands in the matter. 

Mr. A. J. G. CressAvell : — ^lay I ask if I correctly under- 
stood the speaker to say that the Bengal Government or rather 
Ifis E.xcellency Lord Lyttoii, had insinuated that the Vice- 
Chancellor had been, or was intriguing, or had intrigued, Avith 
the Government of Assam in order to Avork against the wishes 
of the Government of Bengal V 

Srijut Nilmani Phukan: — Yes, it appears from a letter 
of Loi'd ].(ytton himself. He has accused the Vice-Chancellor 
of " asking the Government of Assam to oppose the Bills. I 
may quote at length the very letter ; 

Mr. J. R. Cunningham : -I do not knoAv if this letter 
which has been referiwl to was not supposed to have been a 
coiilidential* letter and I seem to remember that objection 
has been raised to the publication of the letter. I venture 
further to suggest that it is inadvisjUde that we should as 
a Council intervene or appear to intervene in any way in a 
matter affecting the relations between His Excellency 
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the Governor of Bengal and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. 

Mr. A. J. G, Cress well : — Well, may I ask that the first 
speaker will withdraw his remarks. They are insinuating. 

Srijut Nilmani Fhnkan : — I have already said that I am 
not a competent person to discuss the matter which is now 
looming so large in the public eye. The correspondence 
between His Excellency the Governor of Bengal and the Vice- 
Chancellor is already bcfoi’e the public. We have got the letter 
of His Excellency to the Vice-Chancellor in the pi*ess in clear 
language : “ You have appealed to Sjr Michael Sadler, to tin* 
Government of India and the Governinent of Assam to opposi; 
our Bill.” T do not know whether it was confidential or not. 
I have got it in the paper. I do not for one moment want to 
judge whether His Excellency was right or wrong. T. am not 
going into the merits of the (]ue.stion. I am simply telling 
what is in the paper. As I have .said, I do not know wl\ether 
it is confidential or not. I have made no insinuating remarks 
in any way. I have .simply stated the facts. I am not 
prepared to withdraw my remarks. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Here is an interesting extract from the “ Utaletunan *' : — 

University Stl' cents E.vamination. 

\' KUY Larue Entries, 

During the past few weeks in Calcutta over 15,000 students 
drawn from all parts of Bengal, have sat for examinations 
held under the auspices of the University. The number of 
students sitting for University examinations in Bengal has 
been steadily increasing during the past few years, and thi.s 
despite the fact that the territorial jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University has been curtailed by the establishment of Uni- 
versities at Patna, Burma and Dacca. 
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The following table 8bo\v^ 
for examinations under the 
past three years : — 

Matriculation 
Inter, Arts 
Inter, Science 
B,A, 

B,Sc. 

M,a, (.Ab..ut) ... 
B.Ij. (One term 
only) 

Total 

« 

Total for three \ears 


the number of students sitting 
Calcutta Uniyorsity during the 


llrM). 


i»2a, 



19,153 


■bSoS 

3,7'1.7 

1,7 IS 


1,911 

8,8:17 

•‘i,!)>7 

2,799 


lies 


.'tOd 

.Hit 

52:1 


(.■iti 

720 

ait, 7 1 1 

V __ 

:n,fi7t 

29,3.57 


0(1. -2 



To arrange for the ('xamination of such a large number 
of students naturally entails much labour and thought on the 
part of the Univcr.Mty iuithorities. Xot only the nnmhers, 
hiit^he variety tind extent of the subjects in which examina- 
tions are held, present a bewildering ])rohlem. An idea of the 
latter can he gathered from the fact that the Calcutta 
University undertakes examinations in such diirieult languages 
as Syriac, Tibetan, Classical Armenian and Hebrew, Competent 
exapiiners aiul paper-setters have to be found and these, 
as is obvious, are not easily obtainable. In fact, the 
problem became so complicated and diflicult that in 1917 the 
University authorities appointed a Controller of Examinations 
at a irouthly salary of Its, 1,000, following upon a serious 
leakage of question papers. 

The approach of the examination season is a period of 
I'evorLsh activity on the part of (he students. “ lluruing the 
midnight oil ” is no unusual thing with students, some of 
whom put in its many as eighteen hours’ work i)er day prior 
to the examination. Interesting stories are told of the 
manner in which they “ sweat ” for their studies. 


The Slutemdii Tl o. mi 
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The Avniveksaey of tue Foundation of 
8t. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Iq December, 1922 , a Jeiter was received from the Presi> 
dent and Governors of the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and the 
Priory Church, London, inviting the Hon’ble the Vice- 
Chancellor to appoint a delegate*to be present at the Celebra- 
tion of the 800th Anniversary of the Foundation of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and the Church to be iield in London 
on the 5th, 6th and 7th June, 1923. 

Arrangements have since been made to send the following 
Congratulatory Address in Sanskrit for presentation to H. R. H, 
the Prince of Wales who is the President of the Hospital : 


tt nmf SRnpvt wEn i Kini ; i 

nvpipi: ftwnm ?r^^wlTllroEf«^w tww- 

tffot 

wn: iiT^t«Rm*. 
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^wmiaiSijn flfwnrrfftrfwwt Mt ii 

f*WTOR^^ i 
JinftRflw Wf?i nti 



t^f qrr: u^# 


xjX^f*nTO*rfw^^ ^sin 


«llsi«ftifirTO«irt ■«*h: «^ii 

?r: iwrt fliiwT^ fq>ngn 

?r«5 qnfqnirrarqq^i^: m 

fqnrfqqnww 

ipmtt «t ^^nfwn nf snwf q: rsn 


’qi1^|ftqn>iqTf»jqt€t»ir^’0’5wq^iflW%sq1wip^T^ra^ ’q^wrywr- 

jrt tqTTiTnwfqim wwiq^ 
qq^ftwwTfTrqrftwrrew, ?rar q^qj%«r qnpf ^wit*iraipi^ 
qfqqrf^q:, ?raqrll^ qftmura ffii 1^af^^ ^^yiWroqrqt 

wnwraSNr n^aw ^ ijiroqiiiRTOfq i 

qwfv fa faq i raii fqr«R«i^q: stni\«iw(qTiPM^: wnw 
^ipwmf^tWBqri^^i^qqnfqqtra fqfttqrarai^: 

q>qnwrfyfawyfiiqqwqy»t ftraftqn^q: qftqwf q^qfiww- 
^qiiqiiyi urorwqff ft? q^ qqynft ^qrei (qqiqiirt^- 
f^q ifq S^imftmqifqrftfir fq?TO%q q^f fqqifqw: i 

wrorqq n nl^i) igi m ifq q g q qi^qrfqqq^qrqnpS^fqlqfqrraq 
qqi^ qqinq fft^qyi l fqq i qWT^. Iw H^sft qqqrreqnf?^ 
^qqwtwfq qiqrf^fq qnqiiiq^^— q^q «qqqi qqkwfiw 
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»f ^ q ^» i n R P< mm: i »rfv ^finWt suft- 
qrraftwt m 

nwqn% farfsrqtsisit^fjf *1^ qn qftSU^ 
w^w^qqii^ ^qren^^»P!T*if Hwt *nff 
»nf« 5 n^*!W nq^H I 

•TO 'BRT wftrqSN qnqitfiTqTf4f«<inqr^sq- 

fsRJTI^il 

iiwraW TOTwntpiRWxf^ 

fJBBRnfrf^fqrqnqRWwqfT: ’airs^: 4 < Traift qwuif^re 

qwaiJ ftr w?TqF[ f% «iw m: ftw ffH IbitI- 

^ f fh ?iiw: srfwftfir ^i?ra4w 
ff?T a^nMw: !iwf^ fftr ^sifissi ffH fw ^ 

siftr qjwrr qwfa umm f ft Bfflwfq?i 

^nPHHwfq q?:i«wiRra»iq 4 ^^w«i ^35 s«qra<qfq- 

qnli ^’q^swr ^f^f%^T^Hqf?qn ^ 

n^fq?r ’T qisurranrq WIwt ifH qufn^ 

^[jqiiTO:— ^sft bu H^ra^n* 
iTWiiRPi^q 1 ?R?r wPniqf^wroMW -- 

u* w: ^t^qroJJ fiw fft wftfn t^fSsR: 1 
ftiT qf qinqiqzq; qf?if?i ^qifqqn: u 

>j 

EHi fqrw^r qfiif?i litiriirqiT: 1 

^sq’ ^ fq^qrg qffipqqw m ^ ^q?m « 


qi^nsmT, 


! 



qi(«qiwifq«rqqiiqiqqww: • 
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MAY THKHK RK PROfiRKUTTY 

CONGBATULATFON 

It is a matter of jrreat ple.-^siin* to me that I am offering my 
hearty first gratitude as the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
I'niversity fgr the invitation simt by you. the noble managers of 
the Barthoi.OMKW Mosimtai. of world-wide fame on the 
occasion of its eighth centenary, a Hospital maintained by 
Henry N’lll. 

It is well known to the learned that this Barthoi.OMKW 
HosIMTAI.. founded in 1223 A. D. by the noble-hearted Kaiikrk, 
the devoted followiir of large-hearted Henry 1 who was intent on 
the good of others, to give eff(;ct to his resolution when he was 
King ill in the city of Uoim-. is supporting even up to this lime 
without any change, matw helpless persotts by giving them food 
and shelter and by treating them with sympathy and thus 
steadily progressing, now holds th<* forenu)St place as the oldest 
and the most e.steemed institution ol the kind in the capital of 
Kngland. 

I 

There is on earth tin' famous Bar riuii.o.MiAV H().simt.\i, 
conferrirg blessings on the sick, not less than eight centuries 
old and praised by all people <tf relined intelligence; a great 
I lospiial that is a source of happiness, is an ornament of Kngland 
ind that has filled with surprise even the kings. 


Of this hospital that has d«m«‘ good equally to the ignorant 
Rttd the wise the gn.*at centenary festival will be celebrated ; 
when its heaven-kissing tree of fame 
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is merrily going to step into a new year, all the savants 
making obeisance to the Divine shape realised in meditation 
join the festival. 


4 

In that adorable and pompous festival which has arrived 
to give unprecedented joy to all, I as the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University invoke blessings on you. * 

A hospital is a means of not only curing bodily ailments 
but supernatural and mental disorders as well; such is the 
view of Bhela, Charaka, Susruta, Vagbhata and other teachers 
of Ayurveda. Enjoining divine worship at stated times in the 
Bartholomew Hospitai. and setting apart a particular place 
there as a chapel, 1 have not the slightest doubt, the great 
Bartholomew Hospitai. has now become a model for all 
such institutions. 

In this hospital great physiologists skilled in the healing 
art, and great physicians noted for their research in new methods 
of treatment, by lectures and various other means are improving 
the students every year and are thereby conferring a great 
benefit on Europe and India and, I believe it can be said without 
any exaggeration, on the whole world. 

The system of hospital management enjoined by eminent 
Professors in India in the Rigvedic or Buddhistic age was indeed 
the same as has been in practice in the capital of England from 
the eighth century. From this the truth is established that one 
Lord, the eternal ruler of all, has endowed all beings with the 
same skill in search for truth and thus we see there is no ground 
for imputing to the Supreme Soul any such fault a§ partiality 
and cruelty. No particular country, no particular race, no 
particular age, has any special fitness for search after truth 
which depends entirely on the application of our divinely 
bestowed talents to congenial work. Thus who would not 
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congratulate you on your conferring so great a boon on 
mankind by applying your talents to the most congenial work ? 

At last, I beg to make only this remark that though this 
Bartholomew HoSPITAI, has steadily developed, it will rise to 
unparalleled greatness if the systems of Bhcla, Charaka, Susruta, 
and others are thoroughly discussed there both by teaching and 
practice, and so you all, the managers of the great Hospital, 
will henceforth turn your mercihil eyes to this matter. 

The supreme soul is the Lord, though under various names 
he is called Shiva by the Shaivas, \’ishnu by the Vaishnavas, 
Ganapati by the Ganapatas, Sakti by the Saktas, Dharma by 
Mimansakas, Brahma by Yedantists, the Buddha by the 
Buddhists, Jina by the Jainas, and Christ by yourself ; and as 
I do not see any essential difference in these, the House of God, 
erected in your Hospital, serves the purpose of worshipping the 
Supreme Soul ; hence, I have no doubt, that you. the managers 
of this Hospital, thus indicating that in all affairs bearing fruit 
in th's life divine worship is necessary, have become the models 
for all. Now concluding this to avoid prolixity 1 beg to suggest, 
that for the improvement of the great Ho.spital we should all 
take refuge in the Supreme Soul. 

Thus I heartily pray that 

*He whom the Shaivas worship as Shiva, the Yedantists as 
Brahma, the Buddhists as the Buddha, the Nniyavikas skilled 
in the science of Logic, as the Agent, those who follow the Jaina 
canons as Arhat," the Mimansakas as “ Karma " and who is 
called Christ, your Divinity, may bestow the desired fruit on you. 

The End. 


Calcutta, Sri Asi’tosh Mukhopadhyay, 

The full moon day of thf ^ Vicc-Chancellar, 

Dola festival, i32g. ) Calcutta University. 
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Our Picture Gallery. 

The Famii-tfalS . — The frontispiece in this number may 
puzzle such of our readers as have no intimate knowledge 
of social life in Bengal. It illustrates a ceremony in 
vogue in Bengal and also in other parts of India. The word, 
literally translated, would mean the basket of wel- 
coming ; it is a basket-work tray, or a large copper-plate, 
which is filled with a number of things regarded tus auspicious 
in Hindu ritual — <?.</., a lamp with five wicks, flowers, fruits of 
the earth (bananas and nreca-nuts),» betel-leaves, some earth, 
turmeric, vermilion, cowrie shells, a conch shell, incense, 
sandal-paste, a chowri/, etc. This tray is held by w’oraen with 
husbands living, and presented befon; the image or symbol 
of the gods. Among the ceremonials connected with the 
wedding or with investiture with tin; Brahmanicai sacred 
thread (upauagaua), the rnraii-tlgfn plays an important part — 
the bride and bridegroom and tlm young initiate having their 
forcHeads touched with the tray by their mothers in tokenj of 
blessing. 



The article on the Precious Stones of India, Ceylon and 
Burma appearing in our April-May numljer w^ written 
by Mr. A. Miller, M.A., Principal of the Oovernment ('ollege, 
Ajmer, and not by A. Mitter. We regret this error on our 
part. — Ep., 0. R. 
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4 1.4 
6 0 

0 

8 , !» 

5 10 
1 8 

I 6 
1 0 


5 10 
8 6 


III. LAW 

Legal Araeote of Strikes {OnatMnmUA IM Prite, 1910), bjr Probodk 
ebanm Ghoeb, M;A., B.L. ••• 


* Twrt B«wk. 


II 



UKlVjBKSlT)r ^UBLtCATlONd 


o£ War on Contracts {OuaHlhnaulh Deb Prize, 19\7)^ hy 
Prafnllaohandra Ohosh, M.A.j B.L. ... 

Trading with the Enemy (OnauiknatUk Deb Prize, 1918), by A. C. 

Ouptai hCaA.y E.Ii. ... ,,, ,,, 

Position of Woman in Hindu Law, by Dwarkanatli Mitra, 

jM^.A., D.L* ••• ••• ... ... 


The Theory of Adoption {Jogendrachamlra (Jkoee Prize, 1909), by 
Pandit Dnrvasula Sriram Sastri 
Occupancy Bight, by Radharaman Mookerjee, M.A., B.L. 


^Leading Cases, Fart 

I 

Hindu Law 

* 

M 

M 

Part 

II 

Afiahomedan Law 

* 

fl 

19 

Port 

III 

Land Tenures, Land Ue venue and 
Prescription 

* 

>1 

91 

Part 

IV 

Law of Transfer inter rivoz 

*„ 

>9 

Part 

V 

English Law of Real Property and 
Law of Intestate and Testamentary 
Succession in British India 

# • 

»• 

99 

Fart 

VI 

Equity and Trust 

* 

.9 

99 

Fart 

VII 

Law of Contracts and Torts 

* 

99 

Part ' 

VIII 

Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure and 
Limitation 

it 

J9 

99 

ntrt 

IX 

Law of Crimes and General Principles 
of Co Pt Code 00 . A 0.0 

^Supplementary Cases 

on Hindu Law, Part 1 ... 


Part II 


# 


Mahomedan Law ... 

Land Tenures and Prescription 
Transfer of Property 
Real Property ... 

Evidence and Civil Procedure 
Law of Crimes ... 

(ft 

Lii&itation 

Law of Contracts and Torts ... 


IV. ECONOMICS, ETC. 

Ilutoty li^palation in India, by J. C. Kydd, M.A. 
Regnlntiona o( Jail Labour, etc. 

Hiitory of Police Orpmimtion in India 


Rs. 1. 

4 8 

4 8 

12 0 

8 U 
6 0 
1 8 
1 0 

1 0 
1 0 


1 i 
i 4 
1 8 

% 

1 0 

1 0 
0 12 
1 ' 
U w 
1 0 
0 8 
0 6 
1 0 ' 
1 0 
0 8 
0 8 


4 8 
0 (i 
0 13 
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T»tt Book. 



tJNlVJBBBlty ^UJUilGAtlOKS 


Kb. a, 

Eeonomio Causes of Famines in lnd\% {Beeretwar MUier Me4al^ 

1905), by Satischandra Ray, M.A. ... ... ... - 4 4 

Present Day Banking in India by B. Bamchandra Rau, M.A. o 

Self-Government and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, 

B.E. (Retd.) ... ... ... Board ... 18 

Do. do. ... ... ... Cloth ... I 14 

Non-Co-operation and the Bread Problem, by Capt. J. W. Petavel, 

R.E. (Retd.) ... ... 0 6 

Man and Machine Power in War and Reconstruction, by Capt. J. 

W. Petavel, R.E. (Retd.) ... ... ... 1 g 

Agricultural Indebtedness in India and its Remedies, by Satis- 

chandra Ray, M.A. ... ... ... ...7 0 

Land Revenue Administration in India, by Satischandra Ray, 

M.A. ^ ... ... ... ... 2 IS 

Lectui-es on Indian Railway Economics by S.C. Cihosh, Part I ... I g 
Do. do. „ II ... I 0 

Economic Condition of Ancient India by J. N. Sainaddar, B.A. ... S 0 

V. PHILOSOPHY 

» Philosophical Curren(.s of Present Day, by Stein (translated 

by Sisirkiimar Maiira, M.A., Pb.D.), Vol. I 4 S 

Ditto ... ... „ II ... -1 .S 

Hegelianism and Human Personality, by Iliralal Haidar, M.A., 


VI. LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

1. GKAMIfARS, ETC. 

^Elementary Sanskrit Grammar with Dbatukosha 

Do. do. (Bergali tu.) 

’^Bftlavaturo, or an Elementary Pali Grammar ... 

A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, by H. Bruce Ilanpah, 
Bar-at-Law 

English-Tibetan Dictionary, by Lama Dousamdup Kazi 
Higher Persian Grammar, by Lt.-Cul. D. C. Phillott, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.A.S*B. ••• ... ... ■*' 

i^abda-^kti-prakatik3 by Fhndit Jagadida TarkSlankSrs, Part I ... 

2. BKNOALI 

History of Bengali Language, by Bijoychandra Majumdar, B.A , 

'B.Ii* ... ... ••• ••• 

History of the Bengali language and Literature, by Rai Bahadur 
Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. 

Do. do. (for affiliated Institutions) 

•* Text Book. 




II 4 
15 0 

14 0 
1 « 


7 0 

10 12 
11 4 



ttMJlVSABri'Y ^UBLtCAtlQNa 


Rs. A. 

Bengali liamayanas^ by Rai Bahadur Dincschandra Sen, B.A.^ 

D.Iiittt ••• ... ••• 7 8 

The Vaishnava Literature of Mediseval Bengal^ by Rai Bahadur 

Dineschandra Sen^ B.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... 16 

Chaitanya and His Companions, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra 

Sen, B.A., D.Litt. ... ... ... % 0 

Bengali Prose Style, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 

B.A., D.Litt. ... ^ ... ... ... 4 4 

Typical Selections from Old Bengali Language, Parts I & II, edi- 
ted by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, B.A., D.Litt. Two Parts 16 12 

Do. do. (for afTiliatcd Institutions) ... 11 4 

Folk Literature of Bengal, by Rai Bahadur Dineschandra Sen, 

B.A., D.Litt. • ... ... ... 4 4 

Bengali Literature in the 19th Century {Premckand Roychand 

StudeyiUhip^ 1917 )f by S. K. De, M.A., D.Litt. ... ... 8 6 

The Origin of Bengali Script {Jnlilee Research Prize^ 1913), 

by Rakhaldas Bancrjee, M.A. ... ... ... 3 0 

Socrates (Vol. I), The Greek Race and Greek Civilisation, by 

Bajanikanta Giiha, M.A. ... ... ... 5 0 

Ikirly Bengali Prose by S. ll. Mittra ... ... ... ^3 0 

Chaitanya and his Age by Kai Bahadur Dinosohaiulra Sen, B.A., 

D.Litt. ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

Gopicliandra, Part I ... ... ... 

3. OTHf'K IXDIAX VERNACULARS 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, edited by Bijoychandra 
' Majumdar, B.A., B.L., V.ol. I ... ... ... H ^ 

^Selections from Hindi Literature, edited by Lala Sitaram, B.A., 

Vol. I ... ... ... 6 0 

Ditto Vol. II ... ... ... 9 0 


4. CLASSICAL TEXTS 

^Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, 1 (Prose) 

* „ „ » II (Poetrj) 

‘^I.A. Sanskrit Selections 

* „ Persian Course ••• 

*B.A. Honour Persiati Course 

* „ Pass „ „ 

*M.A. Persian Course 
‘^Matriculation Arabic Course 
*I.A. Arabic Course 

*B.A. Honour Arabic Course 

* » !*•"• j. » ,I 

» II II II 


1 0 
0 10 
2 0 
2 0 
2 8 
2 S 
2 8 
1 8 
2 0 
2 8 
1 8 
1 8 
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mraVBBtitT rOBLioAnoirK 


^S« A* 

*M»trioaI»ttoB CoutM in ClaMioal Tibetan ... 2 0* 

*She*Bab'I>on{^Bn, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. ... 6 12 


6. aNaUSBTBXTB, STC. 

*8e)eetion8 from tbe Bible, Fart I 

•Ditto „ II ... 

•Ditto „ III ... 

•Ditto „ IV ... 

•Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by Rev. J. C. Serimgeour, 
... ... ... ... ... 
•Ben Jonson’s Volpone or the Fox 
A Syllabus of Poetics by Dr. H. Stephen 
University Extension Lectures (1916-16) (Firfat Series) 

\ContaimHg the folloteing leelnm bg variont ackolart : 

1. Pomit of Chemiatry in Bengal— Sir f. 0. Rsy 

S. An Kiglitoenth Century Bengali Mannicript— J. N. Daa Unpta, D.S. (Oxon.) 
S. Claaaioal and Romantic in Kngliah Poetiy of the ISth Century— H. R. Jamea 

4. Art Spirit in Reata’a Poetry — Prof. R. S. Knox 

5. Carijle— J. R. Banerjen, M.A., B.L. ... ...' ... 

<i«. Conatrnetire Tdeala in Eilucatian — E. K. Riaa 

7. Ifationality (t— II)— R N. Gilchriat, V.A. 

8. Aatronomy, Ancient and Mo<Iem — O. X. Mallik, B.A,, Sc.D. ... ...] 


i 8 

1 u 

2 8 
2 8 


1 4 
1 0 

2 8 
0 12 


On the* Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 


Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. ... ... 7 8 

•Othello tlio Moor of Venice ... ... ... 2 0 

•Modem Thoughts ... ... ... > 1;; 

•Labiij's Select Poems ... ... ... .. 2 >9* 

•Select Readings from English History, I ... ^ 

•Ditto II ... ... 0 10 

•Select Readings from English Prose ... ... >.. 18 

•Selections from W. Irving ... ... ... 1 12 

•Intermediate Prose Selections ... ... ••• 3 0 

•Intermediate Poetical Selections ... ... ••• 3 8 


YII. AfATHEMATlC^ 

Mn friona and Dcterminoids, I, by Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A, 

Ph.D. ... ... ... ... 31s. 6rf. nett 

Matrices and Dcterminoids, II, by Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., 

Ph.D. ... ... ... ... ...68s. nett 

Chapters on Algebra (being tbe First Three Chapters of Matrices 
and Dcterminoids, Vol. Ill) by Prof. C. E. Cullis, M.A., Ph.D.... 

• Text Booh. 

22 



UNIVSBSIIT FUBLIGATIOKS 
Fuuctions of Two Variables by A. 11. Forsyth, F.B.S. 


... 15«. nett. 

Molecular DifEraetion of Light by Prof. C. V. Hainan, M.A., D.Sc. ^ ^6 
Analytical Geometry of Hyper Simces, 1 {Vmachatid Roychand 

Stndenhhipy 1914), by Siirendramohan Gaiigopadhyay, M.A. 1 14 
Do. do. do, II ,,, ^ 3 12 

♦Theory of Higher Plane Cim^ea, Part I, by Surendi-amohan 

Oaf gopadhyay, M.A. ... ... 2 13 

♦Theory of Higher Plane Curves^ Part 11, by Siirendramohan 

Gangopadhyay, M.A. ... ... ... _ 4. 4 

Paramatrio Co-efficient {Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 

Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. ... ... 3 q 

Vector Calculus {Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Diirgaprasanna 

Bbattacbaryya, M.A. ... ... ... ... 3 0 

Solutions of Differential Equations {Premekand Royehand Student^ 

ihip, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, M.A. ... ... ,3 12 

lUciprocai Polars of Conic Sections {Premekand Royehand Students 

ship, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. ... ... 3 0 

VIII. SCIENCE 

• 1. PHYSICS .\ND CHEMISTRY 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. ... ... 3 15 

Do. do. (for Registered Graduates) ... ^ 4 

Theo:y of Electro- Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 

F:ks. ... ... ... ... ... 3 6 

^Do. do. (for Registered Graduates) ... ... 18 

Optical Theories, by D. N. Mallik, B.A., Sc.D. ... ... 10*. 9d, 

The Principle of Relativity, by Prof. M. N. Saha, D.Sc., and S. N. 

Bose, M.Sc. (with an Historical Introduction by P. C. 
Mahalanobis) ... ... • • - 48 

Organic Iheo-compounds, by Sir P. C. Ray, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc., Ph.D. 1 8 

2. MEDICINE AND Sl-ROKllY 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odoriiiu {CoiU Memonal 

Prize, 1901), by Rai Chunilal Basu Bahadur, 5I.B., F.C.S. ... 3 18 

Terminalia Arjuna {0bafs Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lalmohaii 

GhoBd,L.Mjf ... ... ... 1^ 

Diabetes, by In(^madhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. ... 3 12 

Studies on Hiemolysis (1st Ed.)> by U. N. Brahmaehari, M.A., 

M.Dt, PhcDi ... ••• 

Ditto (2nd Ed.) 

• Tsxt Book, 
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4 8 

4 8 



VKkVSBSITT PVBLKIATIOKS 


8 ai;^oal Instrument* of ’the Hindus, Buts I and II, bv ■ Rs. a. 
QHrindranath Mnkhopadhvay, M.A., M.D. (GriMli Memorial 
Pnrf, 1909) ... ... ... ... 9 0 

For Me^ibers of the Senate and Syndicate ... . . ...6 0 

3. AMtHltOPOLO&y 

First Outlines of a Systenwtio Anthropology of Asia, by V. 
Giuffrida-Rnggeri (translated from Italian by Haranchandra 
Cbafcladar, M.A.) ... ... ... ... ] Q 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 0 
(»rf) 

7 8 
7*8 
7 8 


4 

4 

3 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS 

Journal of the Department of Letters. 

Nine Volumes published, each Yol. ... 9 

Journal of the Department of Science, 1919, Vol. I ... 9 

»» n M Vol. II ... 9 

' .. Vo’. Ill ... 9 

Vol. IV ... 9 

Convocation Addresses, Bart I, 1858-1879') 

„ „ Bart II, 1880-1898 

„ „ Bhrt III, 1899-1906 

„ „ Bart IV, 1907-1914 

University Calendar, for the years 1920 and 1921 
» .k,» Partll, Vol. 1, 1918-19 

M II II II II# 1918-19 ... ’ ... 

„ „ Part 111, 1918 — Questions ... 

„ Bart III, 1919 — Questions ... ... 

University Ri^fidilions 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration (being 
essays contributed by his admirers and friends)— 

Vol. I, Arts and Iietters 
Vol. II, Science 
Vol. Ill, Parti ^ 

n 99 99 ^ >Onei)triia 

99 99 ^ J 

CUeatta RevieWi New Series, Established lSt>4>; Third series, 1921 

Subscription for 1921-1922 ... ... ... 7 0 

Annual SubscripM'on ... ... ... ... 1-^ 0 

For Schools, Coile^j^es and honafide students ... 8 8 

[Vol. I of the New Series began in Oct. 1021, Vol. II in Jan., Vt.'umo 111 ii^ April and 
'Volume IV in July. 1022. It is Intended that each volume should cunaik\ of three numbers 
only. Tear begins from October; half-yearly term from April.} b 

gents— 

MBRAT a OO’i 
StiM^ Oslentta. * 
m^liudar Street, Gslon^ 


ii 

11 ' . 









